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PREFACE. 


Tlir  historical  skt*t<*ln->  rontaiiitMl  in  tiii>  vnlimic  liavt- 
Imm'ii  jH'tpartMl  in  aivnnlanrr  with  thr  n'«)Ucst  iil*  tht*  Slate 
Cfntfuniai  K<hirational('nniniitt<*r.  It  i«-  prouinrdthat  thr 
liist<»ricai  niatttT  i>  ir«iM'iaIly  artumtf.  and  pmhahly  a> 
cninplrtr  as  it  cnuM  hr  nia<lc  t'mni  thrilala  a<-<M*>>ihl<'  to  the 
aiithnis.  ThfSf  a  lit  hi  US  alone  arr  n'>|H»n>iJih'  for  anv  inar- 
ciirarv  in  ilatfsor  statr?nrnt>  nt"  t"att>. 

It  i^  not  clainM-d  tlial  tin-  volninc  i>  roni|>htr.  The  rnn- 
trihiitions  rontainril  in  it  iiav*-  hiM-n  pn-panJ  vohinlarilv. 
and  many  pnhlir  srhiNil  authorities  liave  failr<l  tn  <*oni|)lv 
witli  thr  riMjUr>t  nf  tin-  committer. 

Then- an*  nndouhtcjllv  manv  oniis>ii»n«-  in  tin>r  >kri(lH->. 
Th<*  writers,  in  ino«-t  instanrr>.  have  riiarL^r  ot'  thi-  >rhiM»l> 
whose  histories  they  have  written,  and  the  t*aet>  re- 
siMM'tinL'  their  nwn  administration.-  have  hem  most  e.isilv 
eoUeeted:  henee  tlie  ;ireater  prominenee  iriven.  in  a  tew  of 
tile  sketches,  to  more  reirent  admini>t  rat  ions. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


OF  THE 


AKRON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


BIT     J-XJJDOE     C.      BK^Y-A-JiT. 

In  1846  there  were  within  the  i?ieor])<)rate(l  limits  of  the 
viUa^e  of  Akron  (>!M)  children  between  the  a^es  of  4  and  16. 
Of  this  number  there  was  an  averai^e  attemhuiee  at  the  public 
and  other  schools  the  year  through  of  not  more  than  875.  Dur- 
ing the  Summer  of  1846  one  of  the  district  schools  was  taught 
in  the  back  room  of  a  dwelling  house.  Another  was  taught  in 
an  uncouth,  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  building,  gratui- 
tously furnished  by  (yaptain  Jlowe  for  the  use  of  the  district. 
There  were  private  schools,  but  tliese  were  taught  in  rooms  tem- 
porarily hired  and  unsuited  for  the  ])ur[)ose  in  many  respects. 
Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  were  more 
or  less  attended  to  in  the  public  and  private  schools,  but  of  the 
above  liumber  there  were,  as  estimated,  200  who  did  not  attend 
school  at  all,  who  ought  to  have  been  receiving  the  benefits  of 
good  school  instruction. 

THE    FATHER   OF   OUR   SCHOOLS. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  state  of  things  that  Rev.  I.  Jennings, 
then  a  young  man  ami  ])astor  of  the  Congregational  (church  of 
Akron,  self-moved,  set  himself  to  work  to  reorganize  the  com- 
mon vschools  of  Akron.  Thei'e  were  n\any  friends  of  a  better 
(education  in  the  ])lace,  who  co-oj)eratv(i  with  Mr.  Jennings,  and 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1846,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens, 
a  committee  was  a])pointed,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  "to 
take  into  consideration  our  present  educational  j>rovisionM  and 
the  iniprovH*ment,  if  any,  which  may  be  made  tlierein," 


On  the  21  si  ol*  Novcinl)or.  1S4(>.  thoiv  was  an  adjournod 
nieelin^  of  llu'  i-ilizcns  of  Akron  al  ^hvhani<*s"  Hall,  al  wliith 
Mr.  Jennini^s.  on  behalf  of  ihc  c-onnnilteo,  subniilUMi  ihoir 
report,  Avhicli  was  publislied  in  The  Smnniit  (\)iinty  Beaeon 
of  that  month,  anil  covers  three  eohnnns  and  a  half  of  that 
sheet.  It  was  a  i^ood,  business-like  (h)eunient.  elear  in  its  state- 
ments, definite  in  its  recommendations,  and  so  just  and  reason- 
able in  its  views,  that  it  received  the  unanimous  aj)]»roval  and 
adoption  of  the  citizens  there  assembled,  and  a  committee  con- 
tiisting  of  R.  P.  S[»aldinir.  JI.  \V.  Kinir.  H.  H.  Sjielman.  and 
L.  V.  Bierce,  wasaj»[)ointed  to  secure  the  necessary  leicislation. 
The  followini^  is  the 

PLAN    OF   THE    COMMITTEK. 

1.  Let  the  whole  village  i>e  incorinirated  into  oneschcM>l  tliMriit. 

2.  lA't  there  t)e  establishe<l  six  Primary  Sc1um)1s  in  different  parts 
of  the  village,  so  as  lK»st  to  acciminuMlate  the  whole. 

l^.  lA't  there  l>e  one  Grammar  ScIkm)!  centrally  Im-ated,  where 
instruction  may  in*  filwu  in  the  various  studies  and  parts  <»f  stu<lies 
not  provide<l  for  in  the  Primary  Sch(K)ls,  and  yet  re<|uisite  to  a 
respectable  Knjrlish  inlucation. 

4.  lA»t  there  lie  gratuitous  admission  to  ea<-h  scIkmiI  in  the 
system,  for  the^children  of  residents  with  the  foilowin^r  restrictions. 
viz:  Xo  pupil  shall  Ik?  a<lmittiH|  to  the  (grammar  Sch<K)],  who  fails 
to  sustain  a  thorough  examination  in  the  stu<lies  of  the  primary 
sch<H)l,  ami  the  tea<-her  shall  have  iK)wer  with  the  advi<e  and 
dirtH»ti<m  of  the  suiH^rinten<lents,  to  exclude  for  mis<'<nuhict  in 
extreme  castas,  and  to  classifv  the  pupils  as  the  U'st  jtikhI  of  the 
.schools  may  seem  to  re(|uire. 

5.  The  exiK.'nse  of  establishing  an<l  sustaininjr  this  system  of 
si'h<K)ls  shall  Ik»  thus  provi<le<l  for:  tirst,  by  approi)riatinjr  what 
public  school  money  the  inhabitants  of  the  villaire  are  entitled  to 
and  what  otlier  funds  or  pnijKTty  may  U*  at  thf  disjMJsal  of  the 
IkwhI  for  this  puriK>se;  and  se<'ondly,  a  tax  to  lu*  levic<l  by  the 
C'ommon  Council  uiKin  the  taxable  pro|K'rty  of  this  villa^rt*  for  tlu- 
Imlance. 

*  H.  Let  six  su{H*rinten<tents  U*  rhoM-n  by  the  Common  Council, 
who  shall  Ih'  <-har>re<l  with  iK»rfcM*tin>r  the  system  thus  jrcncrally 
<letined,  the  brin>ring  of  it  into  o|HTati<Mi  and  tin*  rcmtrol  <>f  it  when 
brought ^into  o|K'nition.  I/ct  the  six  su|K^rintcndfnts  l»c  s<»  <h<>scn 
that  the  term  of  ottice  of  two  tif  them  shall  expire  each  year. 

TIIK    PLAN    AhOPTKIi. 

This  plan  was  a<lopte<i  by  the   Legislature  and  embodied   i]i 


the  -'act  for  the  support  and  hottoi*^  ro<^iihitlon  of  common 
si'hools  in  tho  town  of  Akron,"  passt'd  Ft'hruary  8,  1847,  with 
a  <*hans;e  in  the  name  an<l  nnxle  of  eh'etion  of  ottieers  named 
in  the  sixth  para,<i:ra])h  onl3\  the  suhstanee  hein<i:  retaine(i. 

The  committee  ur^y^ed  in  hehalf  of  this  phin,  that  it  will 
secure  a  thorou«:;h  chissification  of  ])upils,  hrin^  ditfeivnt  classes 
into  constant  fellowshi]),  lay  hohl  of  nalive  talent  and  worth, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  and  secure  the  l)est  supej'intendencQ  and 
inanaii;ement.  It  will  not  only  i^ive  the  hest  schools,  hut  the 
<*heapest ;  for  while  such  instiMiction  as  the  youth  of  Akron 
now  i^et.  <'osts  al»out  82,2(M)  a  year,  or,  ^(J.S2  for  each  of  the  ^i75 
who  attend  school,  under  the  plan  proposed,  500  can  he 
instructed  for  ^1,700  a  vear.  or  S*i.4(»  a  scholar  for  cost  of 
instruction. 

The  interval  hetween  the  meetin«^s  in  May  and  Novemher, 
184<),  was  im])rove<l  hy  Mr.  Jennin«i;s  in  collecting  information, 
maturin*:^  the  ])lan  and  elahoratinp;  the  report. 

The  idea  ori^i^inated  with  Mr.  Jennings,  and  the  lahor  of 
visiting  every  house  in  the  village  to  ascertain  what  chihh'en 
went  to  school  and  who  did  not  go,  and  who  went  to  j)uhlic 
schools  and  who  went  to  ])rivate,  and  how  much  was  ])aid  for 
school  instruction,  was  pei'formed  hy  him.  He  went  to  (Meve- 
land  and  Sandusk}'  City  in  the  same  interest,  to  see  the  opera- 
tion of  graded  schools /there.  lie  [jrocured  estinuites  hy  com- 
petent mechanics  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a  grannnar  school 
huilding  to  accommodate  5(H)  pupils  and  omitted  no  detail  of 
the  plan  that  was  necessary  to  show  it  in  oi'ganic  complete- 
ness; an<l  whatever  credit  and  distinction  Akron  may  have 
enjoyed  for  heing  the  first  to  adopt  the  princi])Ie  of  free  graded 
schools  in  Ohio,  is  due  to  Mr.  Jennings.  Others  saw  and  felt, 
the  need  of  a  svstem  and  of  hettei*  methods  of  instruction  and 
management,  hut  in  his  ])ractical  and  sagacious  mind  the  suh- 
je<-t  took  form  and  |)ro}u)rtion  as  an  organic  whole,  and  under  his 
presentation  the  plan  looked  so  feasihK\  so  adinirahle,  that 
iiostility  was  disarmed  and  the  people  were  eager  for  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  .Jennings  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the  Akrc)n 
schools:  and  though  lu'  did  not  renniin  in  Akron  to  see  their 
operation,  he  gavi*  tlu'in  their  tirst  inijudsc  and  direction,  and 


inspired  tlieir  niann^cnuMit  and  administration.  Jlis  plan  was 
flexible  to  tlie  needs  ofV^rowtii  and  enlargement,  and  in  essen- 
tial features  remains  as  it  fii*st  took  form  on  tlie  statute  book. 
For  actions  less  signal  and  beneficent  men  have  been  honored 
and  reco^nize<l  as  public  IxMiefactoi's. 

THE    FIRST    ELECTION 

under  the  law  was  in  the  Spring  of  1S47,  and  L.  V.  Bierce, 

Jl.  B.  Spelman.  Win.    II.  Dewey,  Wm.   M.  Dod^e.  Joseph  Cole 

and  James  Mathews  constituted  the  first   Hoard  of  Kdu(*ati<»n, 

which  or<;anized  by  choosin«^  L.  V.   Bicrcc.   President;  11.  H. 

S])elman.    Secretary,    and   Wm.    II.    Dewey,    Treasurer.      The 

Town    Council    a]>pointed  J.   S.    Car])enter,  A.   B.    Berry  and 

H.  K.  Smith,  examinei's. 

The  work  of  the  lioanl  for  the  fii'st  year  was  mainly  that  of 

or«xanization.     They    divi<led   the  Akron   school    district    into 

ei«^ht  sub-districts,  built  two  primary  school  houses  25  by  152  ft., 

at  a  cost  of  S370.tH)  each,  purchased   two  and  a   half  acres  of 

land  on  Mill,  Pros])ect  and  Summit  streets  at  a  cost  of82,lH7.31 

on    which   stood  a  dwellin*^  house,   which,  at   an    expense  of 

Stn3.44  was  fitted  u])  for  a  grammar  school.     31  r.  M.  D.  Le^»(ett. 

late  ('ommissi<mer  of  Patents,   was  employed  as  teacher  an<l 

superintendent   at  a  salary  of  S500.  assist e<l  by   Miss  Woleott, 

at  a  salary  of  S20tK  and  Miss   Pomeroy  at  a  salary  {>i'  i?ir)t». 
•  •  • 

The  primaries  were  tau«>;ht  by  youn^  hulies  at  S.*i.r)t»  ])er  week. 

FKilRES    rSEFI'L    FOR    COMPARISON. 

There  were  two  terms  of  the  i^rammar  school,  the  fii>;t  ccmi- 
mencin;^  in  August  and  enrollin*^  127,  with  an  avera^cc  daily 
attendance  of  112.  or  HS  per  cent.,  the  second  term  enrollinji: 
18S  and  having  an  avera<i:e  attendance  of  D)7,  or  Sl>  ])er  cent. 
The  primaries  durins^  the  year  showed  an  averaj^e  attendance 
of  55  ]»er  cent.,  an<l  an  enrollment  durini;  the  first  term  of  (»41. 
During  the  second  term  SSt)  was  the  number  enrolled.  Some 
of  these  were  from  without  the  district. 

These  fi«^ures  will  be  useful  for  comparison  hereafU'r. 

Such  was  the  stati'  of  opinion  at  the  f1i><t  annual  rejiort  made 
MaiM'h,  1S4S.  that  the  Board  felt  called  upon  to  justify  the 
employment  of  female  teachers  in  the  primaries  on  the  «i:round. 
Ist  of  economy,  and  2d  that  the  Superintendent  was  required 


to  ypend  one  hour  each  day  in  theHo  nchools,  visiting  them  in 
nitation.  which  the  Board  believed  Heeured  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  male  teachers. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   Tiy*:    SYSTEM. 

The  Akron  school  law  and  the  operations  of  the  first  board 
linder  it  had  a  strong  opposition  from  property  holders.  The 
princi])le  of  free  graded  schools  had  not  yet  been  recognized. 
These  men  felt  it  a  grievance  that  their  property  should  be 
taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  their  village.  An  unlimited 
power  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  had  been  given  thelM)ard 
which  they  felt  to  be  dangerous  and  made  an  objection  to  the 
system.  As  a  ])eace  offering  to  this  class  and  to  disarm  o])po- 
sition.  the  first  call  was  for  but  two  mills  on  the  dollar.  But 
the  Board  went  farther,  asking  the  Legislature  to  limit  its 
power  to  five  mills.  The  act  was  amended  fixing  the  limit  at 
four  mills  a  year  for  school  purposes. 

This  change  was  unfortunate.  The  state  had  just  changed 
its  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  by  which  the  amount 
Akron  would  have  otherwise  received  was  reduced  over$IU)().()0. 
School  houses  had  to  be  built,  lots  purchased  and  paid  for,  and 
the  board  was  com])elled  to  an  economy  of  management  that 
l>ordered  upon  parsimony,  and  in  the  second  year  to  lose  the 
services  of  Mr.  Leggett,  who  was  doing  well  for  the  school. 

A  (lOOD  snowTN(j. 

The  board  was  able,  however,  to  make  a  good  showing  in  its 
first  annual  report  in  this,  that  the  cost  of  tuition  for  each 
scholar  was  less  than  two  dollars  a  year — a  saving  to  the  town 
of  from  $1,340  to  81  J7(>  a  year  on  the  common  school  system. 

In  the  (jirammar  School  were  taught  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  grammar,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  physiology,  natural  ])hilosophy,  men- 
tal philosophy,  chemistry,  book-keeping,  astronomy,  phonog- 
ra))h>',  and  an  hour  each  week  given  to  composition  and  decla- 
mation. 

The  board  bears  honorable  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers  of  Grammar  and  Primary  schools,  and 
to  the  Board  of  Kxaminers  for  ''efficient  aid  and  valuable  sug- 
gestions." and  in  view  of  all  the  facts  may  be  pai'doned  if  it 


slightly'  mrtgnifiod  its  work  wlien  it  said  it  bad  i^iven  '•  the  bon- 
. efits  of  i\  tittf'shef/  Kiujlish  ctlniuition  to  all  tbo  children  of  the 
town  at  lesH  than  the  avei'a«j^e  rate  of  tuition   un<ler  the  eom- 
mon  school  nysteni." 

STKADY    (JKOWTIl. 

During  the  second  year  ending  March  81.  1S4J>,  two  new 
school  houses  were  erected  for  the  Primaries,  at  a  cost  (d'  8480 
each,  but  the  accommodations  were  still  inade()uate.  The 
schools  were  crowded,  and  more  room  needed  without  the 
means  to  build.  The  average  daily  per  centage  of  attendance 
in  the  Primaries  had  risen  to  (>2  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
Grammar  fallen  to  71  for  the  first  term  and  80  for  the  last. 

In  the  third  year  the  sub-districts  were  increased  to  nine, 
tlie  Primaries  were  graded,  and  the  Grammar  School  suspmded 
from  Aj)ril  27  to  September  8,  1841).  At  the  latter  date  Mr.  V. 
Palmer  took  the  charge  under  an  engagement  for  two  yeai*s. 
as.sisted  by  Mi*s.  Palmer  an<i  Mr.  (iraham.  The  suspension 
was  a  financial  necessity,  but  the  Board  was  enabled  to  s])cak 
assuredly  of  the  improvement  in  the  public  regard  for  the 
schools.  "The  ardor  of  novelty  ha<l  subsided,  but  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  ])eople  fully  sustained  the  system."  '•  \Vc 
doubt,"  the  Board  say,  **  whether  at  any  time  a  motion  to 
relapse  into  our  former  chaotic  state  would  have  been  met  by 
a  m(»re  detennined  or  numerous  o]>position  than  now.  In 
truth,  we  think  our  school  system  may  be  looke<l  upon  a^ 
having  passed  the  crisis,  and  as  being  fixed  in  the  convictions 
and  cherished  in  the  conscious  wants  of  the  people." 

ERKCTION    f)F   THE    (JK.AM.MAR    SCHOOL    IHILDIXO. 

In  the  winter  01*1850  and  '51,  the  Board  entered  into  a  con- 
tnu-t  with  Mr.  Chas.  Brown  for  laying  the  founclation  of  a  brick 
edifice  70  by  50  feet  on  the  groun<l.  and  two  stories  high,  lor 
the  Grammar  School,  an  un<lertaking  for  which  there  was 
pressing  need  on  account  of  the  entire  unfitness  of  the  building 
then  in  use  for  that  ])urpose.  The  corner  stone  of  this  edifice 
was  laid  with  due  ceremonies  August  18,  1851,  and  the  walls 
finished  before  tlie  commencement  of  winter. 

The  (irammar  School  was  taught  but  six  weeks  tluring  the 
fifth  school  year,  and  closed  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
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Mr.  Palmer,  the  Siiperintondent,  not  to  be  opened  again  until 
the  new  building  was  ready  tor  oecupation.  Tiie  neeesnity  of 
this  suspension  lay  in  the  slate  of  the  finances  and  the  limited 
]U)wers  of  the  Jioard  for  taxation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olmstead 
were  employed  at  S.')!)  a  month  to  teaeh  a  high  grade  Primary 
School,  which  took  the  [)lace  of  the  Grammar  8ch(K)l. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  Palmer  was  81)00.  In  the  Iburth  annual 
report  the  term  "High  School"  first  appears  in  tlie  transactions 
of  the  Board. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  school  years  J.  S.  Carj)enter. 
Ks<|.,  is  President  of  the  Board,  and  the  rej)orts  deal  more  in 
certain  geiu'ral  aspects,  the  met  ho<ls,  means  and  ends  of  educa- 
tion. J  A'ss  external  stimulation,  he  wouhl  sav,and  more  of  self- 
help  in  the  school  room — more  of  the  stoicism  and  hardihood 
of  doing  a  task  because  it  is  to  be  done,  and  not  because  there 
is  pleasure  in  doing  it. 

The  fitUi  annual  report  shows  the  same  aptness  for  compara- 
tive statistics  as  the  first  and  second,  and  gives  the  cost  of 
tuition  for  the  whole  vear: 

Per  scholar  ui>on  average  enrolled $2  (M> 

Vvr  scholar  upon  average  attenchmce 2  80 

I\t  si'liolar  upon  average  enunu>ration  1   V2 

and  believes  an  instance  cannot  be  found  where  so  thorough 
an  e<lucation  can  be  obtained  at  so  small  an  expense. 

On  the  IHth  of  October,  1S5H,  the  new  structure  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  cost  of 
the  building  was  $0,250.  and  in  its  plan  an<l  ap])earance  was 
creditable  to  the  then  village  of  Akron.  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Cooper 
was  ]Mit  in  charge  of  the  High  School,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Cooper 
and  Miss  V^oris.  Miss  Coddins',  assisted  by  Misses  Prior  and 
(rilbert,  had  charge  of  the  (frannnar  School.  A  nucleus  of  a 
philosophical  ap])aratus  and  geological  cabinet  was  formed 
under  Mr.  ( 'oo])t'r. 

In  A]>ril.  ISod.  the  engag  inenl  of  Mr.  Cooper  closed.  In 
the  Octoher  following.  H.  H.  Toster.  Ks(j.,  of  Hudson,  entered 
upon  the  of!i<'e  of  instruction  and  superintendence,  and  contin- 
ued until  the  following  s])ring.  when  his  engagement  closed. 
He  was  assiste<l  bv  Misst's  Bernard  and  Williamson,  all  able 
and  <M>mpetent  teaclu'rs,  with  whom  tin^  Board  was  loth  to  part. 


Mr,  Foster  dwliniujia  re-enga^emr'nt,  Mr.  E,  B.  Olmetfiid  was 
employt'd  Ut  taku  hix  pluvc,  and  J.  Park  AU'Xuiuk-r  wtw  put  iu 
chargk.<  uf  the  tininimftr  S(^h<nl  ut  935  jH^r  month.  Tho  primury 
leurheirfi  wcit»  paid  IVum  *3.75  to  SS.IIO  pi-r  week. 

Ill  1855-U  thf  Unimniiir  School  waciii  iharne  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Ruut,  luw'wti^d  a  i»ai't  of  tlic  year  Ity  ii'imm  Aiigyl  and  Mt-Ar- 
ihar.  Mr.  Uuut  ^avu  s{)■^L■ial  altiMition  t<i  iH.'nmaiiHliip  and 
buok-kooping  in  tlii;  Uigli  St-hool,  "ami  his  inKU'ui.-tiou  in  tlioct^ 
braimlit-s  Wiw  att<.-ndi.-i[  with  marked  rt^sullw. ' 

The  pay  roll  of  U'at-hers  lor  thoyi-ar  ending  April.  185t>.  was 
J2.777.42,  including  snpfrinU'ndfiico, 


in  Ihu 


TRE  BIULK^-QI'AI.IFU'ATIONS  OK  TE.UHERS. 

L'jMjrl    niiido  April,   lS.i7,  iho  cstiiiialcd 


■xpt-n 
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running  the  "t-liiHils  for  the  mxt  year  was  W.200, '■including 
incidcntnlH,"and  il  was  in  thin  iMfH^rt  that  claim  was  tii-xt  made 
for  ixjmi»cn«ilion  to  memW-i-n  of  the  Board  tbr  their  wrvietw. 
It  wax  in  this  report,  also,  that  the  tittit  rule  whk  laid  down 
touching  the  I'eading  of  the  Bible  and  religious  instrucliun  in 
the  who*)ls.     The  ti>llowi(ig  is  ihu  rule: 

"  Teachers  ma.v  op<'n  their  Miools  in  tbe  nxirninf;  hy  singing  with 
the  sehulans  or  readinR  a  short  p»»<a^  of  Kcrlptiire  (tlie  LionVa 
Prayer  for  inslunee),  without  not*  or  comment;  or  without  any 
peneral  exereise,  an  they  may  think  proper." 

Iti  this  n'|w)rt,  also,  i«  hiitl  down  tin-  nUe  of  the  Board 
lonehing  ihe  (pialitiejitionsof  U-aehers.  "The  Board,  jis  a  gi'ii- 
enil  rule,  have  det«rminod  to  employ  no  tcacher»  in  the  Akron 
schools  hul  those  nV ripe  nije,-iiinplc  crpfrience  anA  mtcc.fSf.J'ul  tafl 
in  their  protlMwion  :  while  it  ia  entirely  nocesHary  and  etvwnUal 
that  a  t(.*a(.'Jier  nhall  hare  a  fiiic^  edueatiun.  and  an  ample  fond 
of  general  knowledge,  it  is  as  iniportnnt  t4i  jiumscsm  inct  also," 
BtwiilcM  thesD  the  teacher  must  have  ■■  jfreat  giKidnotui  and 
kindness  of  heart,  indomilulile  pciiteveranw,  i;ow/ <[y>Bint')B  «rnsr, 
and  Inst  but  not  lejinl,  theouali(i«s,  in  a  meaMtire.  of  a  sncc«iwful 
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nilitHry  general." 
It  might  e 


:citc 


■  onder  that » 
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lair  ; 


eluHtor 


of  graces  and  ae(|iiiremerilB  enuid  be  liad  Ihr  the  asking  in  the 
year  1837,  and  iil  so  low  figures  as  from  83.511  n  week  in  the 
primaries.  U>  Sfi5  a  inmith  to  the  ]inncipal  of  the  High  School 
and  i4nporiu  ten  dent  of  all  the  mrhools.     The  Board  hints  nt  no 
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difficulty  in  proeurin^  toarherw  of  ripe  age,  ample  experience, 
RueeeHslul  Uict,  fine  education,  &e.,  or  tiiat  tiie  market  is  not  full 
of  that  description  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  instruction. 

The  High  School  lot  is  being  graded,  and  when  done  '*tho 
grounds  will  be  planted  with  forest  trees,  evergreens  and 
shrubbery,  such  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  appearance  of  the 
phice,  and  in  alter  years  to  the  comfort  of  the  scholars."  A 
substantia]  stone  wall  has  been  erected  on  the  west  front,  and 
on  the  other  three  sides  a  tight  board  fence. 

ANOTHER  STEP. 

The  Akron  School  District  was,  in  April,  1S57,  divided  into 
five  sub-districts,  in  the  first  and  second  of  which.  Primary 
and  Secondary  grades  of  pupils  were  to  be  taught  bv  the  same 
teacher  in  the  same  room.  In  the  other  sub-districts,  the 
Primaries  and  Secondaries  were  to  be  taught  separately. 

A  course  of  study  is  laid  <lowri.  Reading  and  sj)elling  run 
tlirough  the  four  grades,  •'  wi'iting  when  desired"  in  the  Sec- 
on<lary,  and  every  day  in  the  (irammar  and  in  the  High  School, 
*' so  as  to  be  able  to  write  a  fair  hand."  The  scholars  in  the 
Grammar  School  shall  be  taught  to  read  and  spell  the  fourth 
reader  fluentl}^;  to  master  the  first  half  of  Stoddard's  Jntellec- 
tualArithmetic,  the  whole  of  Tracy's,  and  Stoddard's  Practical 
as  far  as  interest,  the  general  definitions  in  grammar,  Colton 
and  Fitch's  Modern  School  Geography,  to  practice  writing 
every  day,  map  drawing,  declamation  one  hour  each  week, 
and  general  practical  oral  instruction  daily. 

The  High  School  i-ourse  included,  M,  Stoddard's  Practical 
Arithmetic,  afU»r  which  Green  leaf's  National  may  be  taken  up, 
(one  class)  and  the  whole  school  practiced  in  mental  arithme- 
metic;  4th,  English  grammar  and  parsing;  5th,  geography 
and  map  drawing;  (Jth,*  philosophy ;  7th,  history;  Sth,  physi- 
ology; nth,  algebra ;  UKh,  chemistry ;  11th,  astronomy;  12th, 
botany  and  geometry.  Declamation  and  composition  to  be 
practiced  by  each  pupil  every  four  w(^eks.  These  in  their 
order,  the  1st  and  2d  being  occupied  by  reading,  spelling 
and  writing. 

The  Superintendent  is  to  be  principal  of  the  High  School 
and  institutes,  and  spend  two  hours  each  week  visiting  the  othei 
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public  schools  of  llio  town,  udvisiii^  with  the  Icaehers,  exam- 
ining the  chiHHes  with  reference  to  their  classitication,  ju'ogrenw, 
and  promotion,  and  to  re])ort  monthly  to  the  Board. 

CLOSE    OF   THE    FIRST    PERIOD. 

This  outline  closes  the  KKh  year  of  the  Akron  schools.  One 
of  the  features  of  this  period  is  the  **  Specimen  Schools  or 
Teachers'  Institutes."  held  each  Saturday  morning  in  the  j)res- 
ence  of  all  the  teachers,  nieinbei*s  of  the  Board.  i\:c.  One 
teacher,  by  ])revious  appointment,  calls  her  school  together  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  pursues  her  routine  course  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  dismisses  them.  Atler  this,  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, tV:c.  These  institutes,  the  Board  say,  ••  have  worked 
admirably."     Teachers  were  require* I  to  atten<i  them. 

It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  schools  (1854)  that  we 
tii*st  hear  of  these  -wSpecimen  Schools  or  Teacher's  Institutes.** 
They  gave  way  in  18<)t>  to  Teachers'  meetings,  which  were 
designed  for  mutual  improvement.  an<l  to  enahle  the  teacher 
to  kec])  i)ace  with  ]U'ogress  in  the  "art  of  teaching." 

When  Latin  an<l  (rreek  were  dro])ped  does  not  apj>ear. 
but  here  is  the  mind  of  the  Boar<l  upon  the  subject:  -The 
introduction  of  the  study  of  languages  into  the  High  School 
has  often  been  urged  by  a  few  of  our  citizens:  but  the  Board 
have  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  good,  practit-al  Knglish  educa- 
tion is  all  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  expect  or  exact  at  the 
hands  of  a  generous  public." 

The  Akron  schools  have  now  been  in  oj»eration  ten  years, 
and  under  five  different  superinten<lents.  three  of  whom, 
JiCggett,  Palmer  and  ^^>slcr,  wej'c  <'a])able.  competent  and 
valuable  men  for  the  place.  Their  work  was  nminly  that  of 
instruction  in  the  de[»artment  undi'r  their  immediate  charge: 
the  supervision  of  other  schools  being  quite  nominal,  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  occasional  visitation.  In  the  existing  state  of 
opinion  and  resources  (►!'  the  Board,  this  was  the  best  that 
could  be  rlone.  But  the  necessity  of  ]>ermanence  in  the  office 
of  sujicrintendence  an<l  instruction  wn>  being  felt.  The  evils 
of  frequent  changes  had  be<-ome  a])parent.  The  schools  had 
not  at  all  times  maintained  the  prestige  they  at  first  enjoyed. 
nor  the  prc-enn'nence  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  the 
pioneer  free  graded  schools  of  Ohio. 
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In  the  eleventh  annual  report  the  Board  declare  their  con- 
viction that  the  **  lowest  wages  "  principle  was  not  the  best 
economy,  and  that  such  compensation  should  be  paid  for 
superintendence  and  instruction  as  would  secure  the  best  skill 
and  ability  in  both  departments.  Acting  upon  these  views, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Pooler,  a  teacher  of  experience  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  employed  as  Superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000, 
assisted  by  Misses  M.  K.  Parsons  and  H.  A.  Bernard  in  the  High 
School.  Mr.  H.  M.  Ford,  assisted  by  Miss  Coifman,  was  made 
principal  of  the  Gramhiar  School.  During  a  part  of  Mr.  Pooler's 
first  year.  Misses  Angel  and  Church  were  his  assistants,  Miss 
Bernard  coming  in  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Pooler  retained  the  position  three  years,  and  declined  a 
re-engagement.  With  him  began  superintendence  and  the 
practice  of  making  annual  reports  to  the  Board,  At  this 
point  also  begins  a  change  in  the  school  year  from  the  31st  of 
March  to  the  31st  of  August,  consequently  this  report  covers 
fif1;y-three  weeks  of  the  schools — fifteen  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1857,  and  forty  weeks  from  September,  1857,  to 
July,  1858.  Hereafter  the  school  year  will  commence  with 
September. 

The  above  statement  that  with  Mr.  Pooler,  superintendence 
commenced,  must  be  qualified,  for  if  it  commenced  it  did  not 
<*ontinue  to  any  valuable  extent.  Rule  5th  of  the  Board, 
adopted  September,  1859,  provides  that  "  he  shall  visit  each 
school  at  least  once  in  four  weeks,  and  advise  and  direct  the 
several  teachers  in  regard  to  classifying  and  disciplining  their 
pupils." 

His  reports  are  practical,  and  relate  to  matters  with  which 
he  is  charged.  The  statistics  of  enrollment  and  attendance 
show  an  improving  condition  in  these  regards. 

EN(iAUEMENT  OF  ST^PKRINTENDENT  HOLE — FIRST  GRADUATE. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Hole  as  ])i*inci])al  of  the  High 
School  and  Superintendent,  commenced  Se])tember,  1800,  at  a 
salary  of  SIMM)  a  year,  and  eontinue<l  until  September.  18(18, 
during  which  [)eri<>d  his  salary  was,  fronj  time  to  time,  increased 
until  it  reached  81,5(M).  Besi<les  this  substantial  approval  by 
successive  Boards,  Mr.  Hole  was  coi'dially  t'ndorsed,  as  reports 
and  resolutions  of  the  Board  abundantly  show. 


Hie  report*  as  SujM.'riritendt-nl  witc  jmhliBlied  dnriiig  the 
first  «ijt  yvam  of  liix  eiigagemeut,  and  are  unt'i'ul  to  tlie  histo- 
rian for  what  information  tlify  contain  of  the  c-onditinii  of  the 
sehonls.  Tliu  average  of  ttttonilHiK-i'  for  nil  the  nclioole  is 
9J  per  cent,  for  tlie  year  18«li.  wliile  for  the  years  ISeS 
and  I8fi4  it  ia  78.  The  tables  aeeompanyinj;  his  reporW  nliow 
an  increase  iu  enrollment  aii<l  nttemlaiice  duriiif;  thiw  la-riutl. 
and  thej'  alxo  show  that  the  numher  attenilingtlie  Ui^ii  S<'hiHil 
afl  steadily  diminished.  In  IS6U  and  mil  tlie  total  enndlment 
in  that  departmetil  was  141;  mimtlily  inemK'rxhip.  83;  and 
average  daily  atlendaaee,  (iH;  while  in  ltSi>5  and  18tHi  the  total 
enrollment  waa  1)7  ;  monthly  menihership,  44  ;  average  attend- 
ance, 41.  And  for  the  laal  ttrm  of  the  year,  he  i-eport«  an 
average  attendance  of  four  n)»leA  and  twenty-one  females.  It 
in  til  he  iHirne  in  mind  that  at  thin  period  the  High  School  <'0[i- 
tuined  the  A  Grummar  St-hoo!  (iiwle. 

The  whools  had  beiiiuie  <;rowiled.  Six  I'limiiiius  (aiifr|,t 
during  the  lull  of  1S05.  and  seven  diiniig  the  winter  and 
spring  following,  had  an  enrollment  of  724  pupils;  one  Secimd- 
arj'  school,  emplojHng  three  teachers,  enrolled  2lfi.  and  the 
Grammar  HcIukiI.  with  llini'  teaehers.  cnn)lh'd  15«  pnpilB. 
The  High  School,  with  an  enrollment  of  fi7.  employed  one 
U-aeher  regularly,  one  ahuut  half  the  time,  and  the  Principal 
uomelhing  over  one-half  Of  all  these  schools  except  the 
High  he  has  words  of  umjuulilietl  jii-aise.  and  of  that  he  wiys. 
"deconim  Heems  to  forhid  that  I  should  spe«k."  He  makes 
honorable  mention  of  Mrs.  CVihurn.  who  had  been  nxsocialed 
with  him  in  thai  department  six  years,  and  had  then  re«igned, 
"as  deserving  to  be  held  in  grateful  remcmhraiiee  by  the 
jieople  of  Akiim.  and  the  hundreds  of  J'onng  perstms  whom 
she  had  served  no  earnestly  and  faithfully." 

It  may  be  that  Mi-.  HoIc'k  rcportit  arc  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  this  rule  of  the  Btjard  adopted  September,  1859, 
defining  the  duties  of  HiijH'rinteiidenlM.  Rule  13  Haym,  "He 
shall  hold  a  meeting  of  the  parents  at  the  commencement  of 
each  school  year,  or  ofleuer,  and  addresti  them  in  reference  to 
their  M-hooI  duties  and  obligations."  He  did  not  restrain 
himself  to  ''such  faelc<  connected  with  the  o)K<ralion  of  our 
public  schiKil  system  us  may  be  of  general  interest  to  thi 
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muiiity,"  but  eomutimes  expivfispii  Viimnelf  at  liirfji?  on  the 
dutiee  ut'  ptireut  aiiil  citisoii. 

In  that  of  t8G3  ho  notices  the  aHPumption  of  parento  and 
t«aclierK  thut  when  pupils  have  niemoriztjd  the  t**xl  books  put 
tiiU>  thfir  liandH  "that  their  work  ha*  been  wnll  done,"  This 
luuturnptioii  he  «ay8  "  stups  tixi  nhoi-t,"  nnd  he  prnceedfi  to  elab- 
ontv  his  views  of  the  proeeiweH  of  the  mind  in  Hcqniring 
knowledge  thn)Dgli  eight  BufceMiive  and  distinct  operationii, 
I'ritm  impressionB  on  one  of  tbe  five  senBeR,  Ifl  reason,  "  the 
in<«t  imporlaut  charactenstk-  of  ralioniility."  ' 

The  morul  tone  Is  always  gtuid.  The  report  of  18(J4  con- 
taips  the  first  notiee  oi'  gradunliun  fi-om  the  High  Sehoot. 
M-isa  P.  H.  Goodwill,  of  Aknni,  is  tbe  graduate  of  this  year. 

RlCSIGNATtoN  OP    MH.    ttOI.R. 

We  find  no  pnblJslitK)  reports  of  the  Board  or  of  Mr.  Hole, 
iM  Superintendent,  for  the  last  two  years  nf  his  connection 
with  the  schools,  and  our  history  of  his  period  nf  principalship 
and  superinlviideuce  sulMtuiitially  closes  with  September, 
18ti(i. 

Ill  February,  1868,  be  tenders  his  resijjnation.  Tho 
Board  passes  a  resolution  of  confidence,  "earnestly  invokes  the 
wmlldence  and  support  of  the  community  as  being  eminently 
due  to  those  huring  charge  of  our  public  schonla  as  snperin- 
tendeiil  and  teachers,  and  a>*  at  present  advised  decline  to 
accept  the  resignation." 

In  December.  IHIJS,  the  Board  assunies  the  control  of  the 
Spicer  addition  to  the  Akron  school  district,  with  about  101) 
pupils,  and  in  ISGii  enters  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  High 
S«'hool  bniliiing,  by  thi>  addition  of  two  wings,  with  two  school 
rooms  to  each  wing,  and  recitation  rooms  adjoining.  An 
en  I  urge  me  ut  of  school  accommodations  had  become  a  necessity, 
and  to  meet  this  expense  a  loan  of  915.1)110  was  authorized  by 
the  Board,  in  May,  IHCT.  and  in  April.  18fi8,  bunds  in  that 
amount  were  provided  for  by  resolution  of  tbe  Bimi'd. 

IIKNERAL   EBTKOePRCT. 

Before    entering   upon    u  new  period  of  management  and 
administration  of  tbe  schools,  there  are  certain  points  of  inter- 
I  in  the  past  which  deserve  to  be  noticed. 


In  the  second  year  of  ihv  hcIiikiIb,  iiisti-netion  was  ^ven 
in  Latin  and  Greek  luiigiiii^eK.  and  in  the  fuiiitti  year  claaites 
and  teachers  were  commended  for  I  borough  ntvK  of  (raining  in 
tlicwe  braiictiefl, as  well  a^  for  otbei-t  taught  in  the  High  School. 
When  these  were  dropptHJ  does  uol  appear,  biit  prohably 
\daring  the  HOHpension  of  the  Gramn^ar  School.  We  have  sepD 
the  Htaud  taken  by  the  Board  in  1858  in  referenci'  to  ihedc 
braneUen.  hut  in  August,  I86S,  Latin  and  (ireek  weri.-  again 
admitted  hy  reeolation. 


8  AND   IRBEOirLABITY    OF   ATTKNDAN'-e. 

These  have  been  a  ntunding  grievance  I'roiu  the  fii-st  organi- 
uitiou  of  the  flch<H)lt" — the  refrain  of  every  ivport  down  to  18(i3. 
Sometimes  the  remedy  wa«  wuppowd  to  be  with  the  parents. 
Bometimen  with  t«acUcr«  or  pupik,  or  all  combined.  The 
expedient  i»  tried  of  clotting  the  doors  against  pupilt  u  few 
moments  after  the  hour  for  opuning  \iiui  arrived,  and  shutting 
them  out  until  recess.  This  did  not  cure  the  evil.  In  lSli4, 
three  absences  during  one  month  wore  visted  with  miopeii- 
sion,  anil  Boardn  at  ^lucceediiig  meetings  heard  and  grant«d 
applicAtioiis  for  restoration.  This  rule  worked  better.  It  put 
parents  to  inconvenience,;  made  them  feel  the  power  of  the 
Board,  and  to  see  that  Boards  of  Education  had  rights.  In 
1847-8,  the  per  centage  of  attendance  in  the  Pritnaries  was 
55i:  in  the  Grammar  School  88  per  cent.;  while  in  ISfifi  the 
per  centage  of  attendance  i-eached  i)ll  lor  all  the  schools.  Thi« 
impi-ovement  became  a  matter  of  gi-atulation  with  Boanls 
and  Superintendeul«. 

BOARDS  AND   TEACHEBS. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  for  1801,  jets  of  hnmor  for  the 
first  time  appear  in  these  documents.  As  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Aki'on,  after  fourteen  years'  experience,  may  be  8U|>- 
posed  U)  know  something  of  Boards  and  teachers  in  general, 
this  Board  may  be  allowed  to  Hpcuk  on  the  subject.  "Of  the 
numerous  applications  for  pluccs  as  leachers  in  our  schools, 
and  the  qualifications,  or  rather  the  want  of  them,  which 
many  of  those  applying  exhibit."  the  Board  says:  -Without 
heads  or  liearts  for  the  teachers'  work,  come  the  'Jeremy 
Diddlert>,'  out  ut  the  elltows,  and  the  '  Flora  UcFliiuiwya,'  with 
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nothinjcj  to  wear,  seekiriu:  iho  salarioK  of  tho  school  room  to 
mond  their  eoal«  and  failing  fortunes,  and  to  enlarge  their 
seunty  wardrohes." 

'^  Teaeliers  and  Boards  are  often  sadly  at  fault  in  their 
anatomy  of  the  soul  and  body  of  the  young.  They  would 
define  a  pupil  to  be  a  boy  or  girl,  from  five  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  having  no  heart  to  make  better,  or  keep  pure,  no  bones 
and  joints  to  grow  strong  and  shapely,  no  muscles  to  train  and 
develop  to  flexibility,  no  taste  for  the  beautiful  to  be  cultivated, 
but  only  a  head  to  be  filled  with  syntaxes  and  prosodies,  with 
ratios  and  quantities,  with  ologies  jind  (jsophies — only  this  and 
nothing  more!  Herbert  Spencer's  work  on  education  should 
be  added  to  the  library  of  all  who  give  or  accept  this  definition 
of  a  pupil." 

Whether  it  was  the  expression  of  an  abstract  opinion  by  the 
Bt)ard,  or  whether  it  was  suggested  by  the  st^ite  of  things  then 
existing  in  the  High  School,  does  not  appear,  but  they  say  in 
substance  that  inasmuch  as  the  High  vSchool  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  Academy  and  Seminary,  where  attention  was  [)aid 
to  ethics  and  the  proprieties  of  social  life,  the  High  School 
•'should  care  somewhat  for  these  things." 

COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

In  1850  a  course  of  study  was  j^rescribed.  For  the  Grammar 
an<l  High  School  it  was  a  three-year  course.  There  were  to  be 
exercises  in  singing,  daily,  by  pupils  who  c(mld  sing.  Music 
was  not  a  branch  of  instruction,  but  an  exercise.  Moral 
insti'uclion  and  attention  to  manners  are  enjoined  u])on  the 
first  division  of  the  Secondary,  and  in  the  Grammar  School, oral 
instruction- in  manners  and  behavior  was  to  be  given  daily. 
The  Board  regards  its  work  with  favor,  and  says  -the  j»romi- 
nence  which  it  assigns  to  moral  culture,  to  drawing,  and  to 
music,  heretofore  much  neglected,  will  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  all  whose  approbation  is  worth  having." 

Two  years  later  the  course  of  study  was  revised — that  for 
the  High  School  enlarged  U)  four  years,  and  the  same  prescrip- 
tion as  to  maniu'rs  and  behavior  in  the  Grammar  School  con- 
tinued. Wh}'  this  discrimination  does  not  appear,  for  the 
Board,  as  we  have  seen,  this  year  suggested  that  these  matters 
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were  being  nfplculed  in  ihi?  High  School.  To  sll  ihat  th* 
Board  I'njoini^  in  n-jpirtl  lo  ■■  uiorali*.  uiHiini-i'H  and  l«-*havior," 
il  may  beobjotltHi  thiil  ihcy  ■'MUi}i  Nmnhupl.  "  .Slandardw  vary 
witb  porsiinB  and  plii<:t.>>ii,  and  whut  tho  idi'iil  <jl'  lliiis  Board  wait 
an  U>  whut  i-iiiiittiluU'd  guud  muriiU  and  immntTH  'm  k'l\  Ui 
I'onji.'cturi'. 


The  Hill  HctiiMi  .it'  ihi'  iM-t  tor  Ihi'  suii|w.rt  itnd  iH'Uor  n-giila- 
liun  of  coniinon  nchuots  in  Akron,  madi-  prorinion  lor  jwriixlii^l 
Ttsitation  ol'  tlic  m;hm»l«,  by  pon44)hM  la  be  appoiiiUH)  by  the 
Oonntril  and  Mayor.  In  Uu'ir  llth  unntiiil  ri-|Kirt.  Ihv  Buard 
L-allf<t  the  aiU'iition  uribe  Cuiint.'il  lo  iWm  jimviiiion,  and  suy: 

"  Wldle  eHiilUHive  control  over  Ihe  xehoolti  \»  (tive n  lo  the  liiuml  of 
Kducalion,  it  wan  in  the  eonteinplatioii  nf  the  frament  of  that  at-i, 
that  Uie  f xaminern  H)>point«d  hy  the  (.'ouni'ii,  with  suoh  i>t'n>onK  us 
the  Mayor  micht  from  time  to  time  a)i|x>int,  xhoiild  makp  quarterly 
visitations  to  the  Hohoolh  and  Mi'nii-annual  reports  to  the  Board 
and  Town  Oouncil  with  Mueh  su^^«<iionM  »»  might  occur  lo  them. 
These  sugKeslionn  would  lie  adviwiry  only.  But  the  Board  mibmits 
that  the  inf1ueD(«  and  udvanta^  or  Hiich  ifuarterly  vieitationB 
by  experienced  educators,  with  Ihe  independent  criticiBme  and 
sug)i:estions  which  each  8emi-an.Tnial  reportn  mi^ht  conlain,  ii*  an 
experimeut  yet  to  lie  tried.  It  would  In'  liie  meiiiiH  of  lirlngiiifc  to 
the  aid  of  the  Board  Ihe  liest  liiiht  iind  Ihe  bi)jhent  intelligence 
of  the  place  on  Uie  fuliject  of  Edui'ulion,  witli  all  tlie  improveil 
methods  of  instruction,  discipline  anil  managemenl  of  Bchoois." 
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With  lhi.L-.mKh  nn<U; 
then'  would  be  little  o 
period  had  not  yet  ai-rivotl. 

Rev.  S.  Williams  wiw  ajiiK.inlc.i  sch.Hd  visilor  under  thai 
KWlion  of  the  law.  iind  made  in  the  ycHrs  l«r»H  nM  1859  hia 
roportji  lo  the  Oouncil.  which  were  publiMhiwl,  and  so  tlir  as 
appeai-rt.  WL're  the  firsl  otBcial  visitations  made.  Mr.  Williams 
wus  a  K'^^ntlcman  of  cnltarv  and  of  much  cx)»ericnce  as  a 
tcm^her,  and  i^irapetent  for  the  work  be  undcrtcKik.  He  was 
too  kindly  and  urbime  in  manners  lor  trenchant  criticism,  but 
he  diBcriminatcM  with  candor,  and  leaves  the  render  of  his 
report**  meann  of  an  opinion  as  to  cxcellencicit  and  defects  of 
parlh'uliir  schools.  He  niarkod  the  id>seiice  of  hiHlorical 
Btndi«H  from  the  tirammar  and  Hif<b  .School,  and  in  the  ywr 


c  superintendence  of  the  schools 
?d  .ff  such  visitations,  but  that 


following  wc  find  himory  in  ihf  -foursc  nf  Mtudy"  for  thoBP 
dcpttrlnicnts. 

With  the  fifteenth  iinnuiil  ri'port  of  the  Board  is  published 
tht'  n-piirt  ul'  R.  O.  Hammimd.  Esq..  aw  Bciiwil  visitor  for  that 
yt-ur.  Hie  rt-jHtrt  shows  the  value  of  independent  iTiticism 
and  obtM-rvalioris  of  the  L-undui;t  and  muna^tMnont  of  the  schools. 
Ut'  c-ummenila  warmly  and  i-oiiHareB  'Uiisjiuriiigly.  He  says, 
•■thi'  B(>iii*d  say  in  llicir  report  timt  mi-ntiil  philosophy,  polit- 
Uail  fvonomy,  moral  acit'nw  and  evidoncee  of  OhrisLianity  are 
tito^ht  ill  tbir  fourth  -yoar.  Bvt  they  are  not  taught.  And  yet 
then?  is  no  good  reiwon  why  thtiy  are  omitted,"  He  urges  the 
caitivntioii  of  vocal  music.  -  This,  in  my  iiid^mL'iit,"  he  says, 
"should  be  taught  in  our  si^hools  an  a  (;umponi>iit  part  of  daily 
inHlraotion.  I  mean  thai  the  principlus  of  music  should  he 
tunght^-taiighl  iw  a  science.  In  this  way.  at  a  small  i-xpi'iLsc, 
NUgcrawilh  well  (.-ullivuti^d  vnites,  able  lo  read  music  readily, 
may  be  fitted  tor  the  choir,  the  cionecrt  and  the  parlor  " 


ENT   OF  SITPERINTENPBNT    nNDLKY. 

The  school  year  heginninp  Si^pti^mbcr  1.  \HtiH,  vtm  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  Akron  schools. 
Akron  bad  become  a  cily.  Its  school  population  numbered 
a.'HIT,  Thi>  growth  and  promise  of  the  place  had  brought 
in  new  men,  and  with  new  business  success  and  prosperity, 
larger  and  more  liberal  views  hod  come  to  prevail.  Akron 
had  no  institulion  or  iTiterest  it  cherished  us  it  did  it«  schools. 
Th«y  hud  acquired  a  sure  tooting  in  the  regard  and  affcetion 
of  the  pwjple.  The  report  of  the  Boanl  by  its  President,  Dr. 
Bowen,  shows  this  by  its  lone  of  cheerful  assurance. 

Ml',  Hole  and  other  t,cachers  of  the  High  and  Grammar 
I  Schools  had  resigned,  and  il  became  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
I  fill  their  places.  "They  cast  about  for  teachers  who  had  attained 
I  a  high  rank  in  their  proHwsinn  and  were  known  by  competent 
I  judges  to  have  come  honestly  by  their  good  reputations." 
I  There  were  hot  many  such,  and  the  demand  was  large. 
"OlhcT  Boards  of  Education  were  abrojid  as  bidders,  and  hav- 
I  ing  made  selections  basfd.  as  wiw  believed,  on  a  full  fitness  for 
'  thw  work  t<i  be  done,  it  remained  for  us  to  pay  such  prices  as 
Lnvould  take  the  teachers  we  wanted  trom  other  bids,  and  bring 
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them  to  our  st^huols.  iiistoHd  of  allowing  Ihpm  U>  g<>  cWwhcro." 
This  is  frank,  frto  from  loiio  of  apolngj-,  and  iho  Board  ie  to  be 
(rommeodod  tor  carrying  out  mi  gt>i>d  a  progi-amme. 

Mr.  Samuel  Findk-y,  a  ^'iilleman  ot  good  scholarly  attaiii- 
mcnte  and  ripe  experien<re  ao  a  teacher,  was  secored  bjh  Super- 
intendent. Mrs.  N.  A.  .St«ni',  of  8(«t*'-widi'  reputation  as  a 
t«a('her  and  disci pliuariau.  wa«  put  in  charge  of  the  High 
Ht'hool,  aud  Mite  Herdmaii.  "»  teacher  of  much  experience 
and  rare  excelleiiee,"  was  pal  i«i  charge  of  the  fti-amuiar  School. 
At  the  cloHc  of  the  year  the  Board  wai«  Juutified  in  saying  of 
the  work  done,  that  it  wa»  well  done.  Mr.  Fiiidlcy  hail  shown 
i-are  execiitiv^e  ability-  The  It-ailing  features  of  an  improved 
mana^emt'tit  of  the  High  .School,  under  Mi-s.  Stone,  aasifttvd 
by  Misses  Saunders  and  Trowbridge,  '■  were  tboi'unghncaa  iii 
preparing  the  leiMon.  an  animated,  accurate  and  hill  rex:italiun 
of  it,  and  mow  of  iHilile  deportment."  The  Grammar  Schiwl, 
under  Miss  Hentmiin.  assisted  by  Minses  Voris  and  Worthiiig- 
ton,  "has  bewnne  a  well-behaved  room,  where  deeoinm  prc- 
vails,  and  where  lessonti  arc  thoi-oughly  sludiinl  and  well 
recited.  Never  in  all  itti  life  baa  itii  order  been  sugiHid  and  Ut. 
teaching  so  thorough."  The  Primary  Schools  weri'  al«)  well 
taught. 

The  Board  makes  a  brief  fiuaiieial  exhibit  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  1.  lliil>9.  showing  a  total  of  disbui-sement«  •>!' 
»32,7«a     Of  this  amoinit 

The  nalarles  of  Superintendent  and  Teuehers,  wer» S14,uVJ.-ju 

Building  aites,  hujldingand  repaint. 15,752.60 

Fuel  and  other  eontinfrent  expenses J,i>07.9t> 

Total  receipts »5,55!t.34 

These  figures  and  the  following  paragraph  from  the  re}Hirt 
will  show  how  opinion  and  the  situation  have  changed  sim-c 
ihe  organisation  of  the  iM.-hoi)ls. 

"  If  the  flgurex  on  Ihe  expenditure  side  of  this  talile  are  high  up, 
9o  that  some  well-meaning  e*'ononiiHt'-  (frow  pale  or  turn  red  in  the 
Taee  al  the  ^ight  of  them,  and  wonder  bow  il  eomes  that  public  In- 
struction, once  HO  cheap.  haHtErown  sii  dear  of  late,  Ihe  Board  he^s  of 
them  to  exumine  its  tiloek  on  hund  unit  say  if  It^  itive^imenl  in  It 
has  not  been  ii  kinhI  one.  An  inventoi^-  of  Unv  will  exhihii,  antonv 
(itJier  items  of  value,  lately  purcbawed  school  kits.  M-'i-enil  new  hoiI 
neai  school  housea  well  built  and  well  himiehe<l,  a  few  old  buusex  re- 


modeltKl,  re-M-aieil  iinil  maile  weiiily;  luiil  u  leuchiiifcfoiveaugnieiitHl 
In  luimtier!'  ami  lucreuseif  iii  etili'ieiif.v,  lo  nifcl  Ui»^  pniwing  wunls 
of  our  city'!'  rapid  ktowIIi  in  iMipnlutioii,  may  tie  add<xi  Ui  Ihio 
jUWOUnt  of  a[<H'k.  It  is  to  tliftw  taken  hiK«lber  that  Ihe  Boulil 
poiim  at  wltiietwing  tin-  JtidiciiuiH  exp^mlilure  of  tlie  fuinia  tbui 
wjver  their  tstut.  Vuur  ilt'cent  xchodl  liou?itM,  with  tlieir  aiuple  play 
groundH,  will  loT)|c  utand  furtli  wbert-  they  are,  pnH'laiiiiilig  silently 
that  your  city  is  |)r<js|>en>uM,  and  thiil  the  ptnjple  whoBc property  they 
ar«^  have  a  laiye  measure  of  liitelliiceiiee  and  etlucatlDiiat  zeal." 

We  littVf  i-iili-red  upon  u  pt-riod  of  wii  per  intends  me.  It  is 
no  longi'i-  iHiminal. but  an  oftiie of  respuntiibilities.  The  Super- 
inlcndent  is  llie  t^xecutive  officer  of  the  Board,  i«  to  uuperrisc 
the  wiirk  id"  iuatraction,  to  prepare  blanks  and  presoribo  rules 
lor  reporta.  iuspwt  school  buildings  and  report  condition 
thereof,  kei'p  the  Board  advised  as  ty  sfhool  systeniB,  make 
report*,  eall  leaehers'  meetings,  fill  vacaneJes  and  make  tem- 
porary uirangemeiilB.  fix  the  time,  mode  and  standards  of  ex- 
aininatioriH.  etf. 

For  this  work  Mr.  Findley  liii^  «hown  rare  fitness  and  ability. 
»s    he    nniti's   i-onrteouM   manners    and    iin 


With   great 

openiiesi 

munagei 


of  mi; 
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id    lo    what    ii 
1  in»tciii'tion. 


lew  and   hI'ui   frond    in  sehonl 


CHA.N<IES    IN    LOWKH     I1R.\I1HS. 

He  found  it  nownsary.  early  in  the  yviir,  to  reduce  lliu 
eleven  primary  school  distrielM  U>  six,  giviiif;  two  schools  to 
ea*h  dislriet,  exeept  one,  and  making  iwo  graden  of  Primary 
et-holar".  Hy  this  ehaiigt'  tbt'tea<'hing  f'oi-<;e  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  doubled,  wiliioiil  any  iiierease  in  the  number  of  teach- 
ers, or  in  exjii'iise.  With  this  eume  a  tunn-se  of  atudy  for  the 
Primary  ami  firammar  Rchooln,  of  four  years  in  eaeh  depart- 
ment. Text  IkhjWs  are  exeliided  from  the  Primaries,  except 
reftderw,  and  the  school  hours  of  the  lowest  grade  reduced  to 
four.  There  are  to  he  niniithly  written  examinations  in  the 
Hi}r|i  and  riraininar  ScIkhjIs.  Kn^lii^h  literature  tukes  iu 
jdaee  in  tbc  High  Seliool,  and  vnca^  musie  heeomes  a  specialty 
of  inslrnciioh  in  all  tieparlments  of  tlie  Central  bnilding. 
Urawing.  heretofore  neglect<id.  "has  been  promoted  lo  the  rank 
of  a  re_Etiilar  study."  and  runs  through  the  Grammar  and  lower 
grades.  Moralsand  Manners  run  through  the  three  firat  years 
f  the  Pi'imary  course  in -lliis  Bpeeific  form:  "Inculcate  rever- 
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ence  and  iovv  tor  God  as  the  Grtat  Father  ol'  all.  obedience  to 
pareiito  and  ttiatberH,  and  a  kind,  fhr^iving  spirit  towards 
broibere  and  siBtem.  and  sclnioliniUcK.  Guard  aguimst  rude- 
DBBB  of  niHiiiiern.  and  Mupprcss  profanity  and  other  imnioml 
practicwi.'"  Thin  i«  mipplenivnted  the  setumd  term  by  recita- 
tion of  "  vtrwM  and  maxims,  singly  and  in  concert.'  and  in  the 
third  term  by  -Bible  und  othfr  storien.  illuhtrating  principlm 
in  mannertf  and  mitrulf.  In  adilitiim.  there  in  thi»  general  rule  on 
the  Hubject  of  moral  inHtruttiou  in  alt  the  Hchook:  "It  sliall  be 
a  duty  of  the  first  itnp()rtHncv  on  Ihe  part  of  the  IttacherB,  to 
exeraise  eonetant  supci-viBiou  and  cai-e  over  the  general  con- 
duct of  lh#ir  seliolarw;  and  they  are  eHpecially  enjoined  lo 
avail  iheinHolveR  of  every  opportunily  to  inculcate  the  observ- 
Hnce  of  correct  inannem.  liabilH  and  principlcH." 

BexultK  lor  the  first  year  must  be  regarded  uh  satisfactory. 
The  percentage  of  jiuni'tuulily  in  no  school  falls  below  9tJ. 
and  in  many  of  thcrn  reached  il«  und  Sft.  and  th*  avvi-age  for 
all  was  H8.4.  The  percentage  uf  alt'cndaiice  on  average  niiin- 
ber  belonging,  for  all  the  schools,  wan  !K1.1.  and  but  twn  fell 
below  90.  How  much  of  this  was  due  U)  ihe  et«ady  toning  np 
of  the  Superintendent,  is  best  known  to  the  teftpherw, 

Bepi>rt«  of  the  Board  and  Superintendent  after  the  year  18li9 
are  for  the  school  ycai-s  18Tl-'74— '75.  The  Boai-d  reports  are 
plain  and  intelligible  st:itemeiitM  of  the  financial  condition  and 
trantactious  of  the  Board,  tunl  the  general  state  of  the  schoob. 
In  18T0  there  were  paid  for  building,  repairs,  furniture.  ete„ 
»17,412;  and  in  1H74  for  sitee  and  buildings,  $17.2Dl).  In  1871 
tJie  Primaries  are  crowded,  and  the  necessity'  preiwing  for 
additional  aeeommodatioiiH  loi-  the  present  and  increasing  pop- 
ulation of  the  city.  The  Board  hat«  nettled  upon  a  plan  of 
Hystematic  enlargement  of  iM^hool  structures,  which  is  thus 
explained  in  the  report  of  fi.  Vf.  Orouse,  Esq..  President  of  the 
Board:  "In  providing  additioiml  buildings  it  is  the  present 
policy  of  the  Board  thai  each  additional  school  building 
erected,  shall  be  a  part  of  a  general  plan,  which  shall  have  Ibr 
its  object  the  supplying  of  each  stH'tion  of  our  city  with  a 
suitable  school  building,  located  centrally  willi  rcfei-cnce  lo  the 
part  of  the  ciiy  it  is  designtHJ  to  accommodate,  and  which 
ab&lt  contain  not  lese  than  "be  rooms."     The  estimated  cost  ol 
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SQch  structures  was  S15,000;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the 
North  Broadway  building  has-been  enlarged  to  the  capacity 
above  named,  and  the  school  edifices  known  as  the  Perkins  and 
Spicer,  ha.ve  been  erected  and  occupied.  The  estimated  value 
of  all  school  property  in  1874  was  8136,000.00.  To  this  is  to 
be  added  the  Spicer  school  house,  since  built,  estimated  at 
$25,000. 

In  the  report  of  this  year,  by  licwis  Miller,  Esq..  President 
of  the  Board,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  about  twenty- 
eight  years  ago  the  experiment  of  free  graded  schools  was 
authorized  in  Akron  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  that 
about  a  year  since  the  Legislature  by  general  act  had  extended 
the  principle  to  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

STATUS   IN   1872. 

In  the  year  1872  Middlebury  becomes  a  part  of  the  Akron 
School  District,  bringing  with  it  1H3  pupils,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  from  1872  consists  of  twelve  members,  instead  of 
six,  as  formerly. 

The  reports  of  the  Superintendent  that  accompany  these 
reports  are  instructive  reading.  They  relate  to  matters  that 
come  under  his  official  supervision,  and  are  within  the  legisla- 
tive sphere  of  the  Board.  He  carefully  considers  what  he 
says,  and  gives  trustworthy  information  and  matured  opinions 
on  educational  matters. 

The  following  summaries  from  *SSuperintendent's  tables" 
contain  evidenccH  of  ffood  condition  and  healthful ness.  The 
averages  are  so  high  that  they  leave  little  room  for  improve- 
ment in  that  line : 

1874.  Number  of  youth  between  six  and  twenty-one 3,809 

1875.  Number  of  youth  between  six  and  twenty-one. 3,964 

SCHOOLS. 

High  School, 1 

Grammar  Schools 8 

Primary  Schools 24 

Teachers  in  High  School 4 

Teachers  in  Grammar  Schools 13 

Teachers  in  Primary'  Schools 24 

Music  Teacher 1 

Average  number  regular  teachers 40.3 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  at 
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HighBohool 111.8 

Grammar  8ehool» •. 518.8 

Primarj'  Schools 1,128.8 

Total  average  daily  attendance 1,754.4 

The  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  on  the  average 
number  belonging : 

In  the  High  S<-hool 95.6 

In  the  Grammar  Sc^hools 94.8 

In  the  Primary  8<»hcK)lft 95 

In  all  the  sc1uk>1h 94.9 

Graduates  from  High  8chool. 

Prior  to,  1809— beginning  in  1864 15 

I  n  1 869 5 

In  1871 4 

In  1872 17 

In  1873 11 

In  1874 16 

In  1875 18 

The  courtje  of  study  adopted  in  1HH9  has  been  adhered  to. 
The  High  School  course  has  been  cut  down  to  three  yeai*H.  and 
the  scholars  of  the  A  Grammar  grade  who  have  been  hithert«» 
included  in  the  High  School,  have  been  confined  to  their  proper 
department.  Written  examinations  are  twice  a  term,  instead 
of  monthly,  and  ])romotions  twice  a  year,  instead  of  annualK-. 
School  hours  have  been  reduced  to  tive.  Musical  instruction 
runs  through  all  grades,  and  is  in  the  han<ls  of  a  specialist  in 
that  department.  The  -lessons  in  music,"  he  says,  -are  given 
daily,  and  occupy  from  15  to  'M)  minutes,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  pu))il.  The  instruction  is  thoroughly  grade<l,  commenc- 
ing in  the  lowest  Primary  grade  with  the  simplest  exercises  in 
distinguishing  and  making  musical  sounds  and  advancing  by 
regular  gradations,  to  the  practice  of  classic  music  in  the  High 
School."  As  Mr.  Findley  declares  himself  an  original  skeptic 
on  the  subject  of  musical  capabilities,  he  may  be  allowed  to 
state  his  conversion,  in  his  own  words:  -  Before  investigating 
the  subject  and  hearing  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  made 
the  experiment.  I  shared  in  the  common  belief  that  musical 
talent  is  a  spi'cial  gift,  and  that  only  the  favored  few  have  it 
in  sutticient  degree  to  make  its  cultivation  desirable.  That  this 
is  a  fallacy  has  been  amply  proven.  Nothing  else  in  all  my 
experience  in  cmniection   with  the   work  of   instruction   has 
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given  me  such  enlarged  views  of  what  is  attainable  in  the 
direction  of  the  cultivation  of  the  human  powers.  We  can  hi^ 
no  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  human  culture.'' 

FEMALE    TEAC H  ERS. 

The  competence  of  women  for  instruction  and  discipline  has 
been  fairlv  tried  in  the  Akron  Schools,  and  the  results  thus 
stated  in  the  report  of  1874:  •'  The  average  number  of  regular 
teachoi*s  employed  was  thirty-seven — a/l  women.  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  experiment  we  have  made  the 
last  six  years  in  employing  none  but  women  as  regular  teachers 
in  our  schools  has  been  eminentlv  successful.' 

ft. 

"The  teslimonv  of  all  familiar  with  the  schools  is  that  the 
discipline  has  been  uniformly  better  under  the  management 
of  women  than  under  masculine  rule." 

MORAL    AND    RELKilOIS    INSTRrCTlON 

is  a  subject  which  undergoes  discussion  in  these  reports. 
The  views  entertained  on  this  subject  by  successive  Boards 
and  Superintendents  niay,  so  far  as  they  have  given  them 
expression,  be  briefly  stated.  In  the  second  year  the  moral 
nature  is  recognized  as  ot  equal  rank  with  the  intellectual. 
But  this  cannot  have  been  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  conviction, 
thoug"h  it  led  to  no  definite  provision  then  and  there  for  the 
moral  nature.  With  teachers  of  the  right  ethical  tone,  the 
whole  matter  of  *' Morals  and  Mannex*s"  in  schools  might  with 
safety  be  left,  and  this  is  where  the  early  Boards  seem  to  have 
letl  them.  In  the  tenth  year  came  the  rule  for  the  qualified 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  an  opening  exercise.  In  the  twelfth 
year,  •'  Moral  Culture."  heretofore  neglected,  or  but  little 
cared  for.  '  was  assigned  a  rank  with  drawing  and  music." 
In  the  fifteenth  year  Mr.  Hole  gave  "Moral  Training"  a 
prominence  and  introduced  Cowderey's  ••  Moral  Lessons,"  but 
the  Board  protested  ''  that  nothing  sectarian  has  been  intro- 
duced into  your  schools — nor  any  sectarian  practice  per- 
mitted.' All  Mr.  Hole's  convictions  inclined  him  to  do  in 
the  schools  whatever  could  be  done  for  the  moral  nature,  and 
the  12th  Board  quotes  this  with  approval.  *  It  has  become 
quite  evident  that  moi*al  education,  not  occasional  and  irregu- 
lar, but  systematic  and  thorough,  is  entitled  to  a  fixed  position 
in  every  system  of  instruction.'' 
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Wp  nharp  the  surprise  Hnd  conviL-tion  <it  Supprinlcni)- 
enl  Kiiidlcy,  iib  expressed  in  his  ri'port  nt  IKCfl*.  "It  HeoniB 
Blrange  thiit  any  attempt  sliuul<l  be  miuie  to  diviirce  tii- 
tellectual  and  moml  culture.  The  two  ure  inseparable 
Our  moral  and  iiil«llectiiHl  fHeultitw  arc  m>  closely  iillied 
as  to  be  Bcnrcely  dbtitiguii<hiible  U>  our  e<jni*ciuui<iiemf ;  ul  least 
iifc'e  Jiilelleetuul  uctivitieK  and  pleat*ureH  titid  their  eulmiua- 
ti'tn  iiiiit  tujfillmeiit  in  the  mural.  The  moral  is  the  piniiavle 
of  "ur  whole  beinfT.  A  nimi  iw  wliak-vi-r  his  heart  ih.  His 
faith,  his  love,  bis  purpxaeii — t\iv»v  del^-rmine  his  tharacter." 
He  t4>uelies  the  key  not*-  t*)  the  whole  great  question  uf  the 
Bible  ill  the  public  schiHils  in  tlic  above  piiHHage  and  i>theit>  in 
the  same  and  Hubsequeni  report.  ■'  It  is  not  *>  much  what  ihc 
t*'4ielier  Kflys,  un  what  he  is  and  (/ws,  whieh  elTeete  lor  gomi  iir 
evil  the  future  lives  and  chai-act^rs  of  his  pupils.  Alt  the 
moral  and  i-eligiuus  iiifluenee  of  the  sehoul  which  is  of  any 
worth  must  come  as  an  emanation  from  the  teai-bcr's  chantc- 
Ifr  ami  life." 

We  !W*ept  the  tbilowing  frf.ni  tlje  report  of  1871  a»  a  Ikir, 
rcatHjnable  and  just  solulion  of  the  qui'Stion.  -It  is  idle  to 
talk  about  making  the  inelruutiou  of  mir  whijols  stinetly 
secular.  We  could  not  do  it  if  we  would.  It  remains  for  us  to 
oee  that  a  healthy  moral  influence  permeates  all  the  instruction 
and  all  the  discipline  of  our  schools :  and  this  I  believe  eao  bo 
secured  without  any  violation  of  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  free  iiistito- 
tions.  It  does  not  require  the  teaching  of  ci-cttds  or  caU*- 
ehieras,  nor  the  entbrcemenl  of  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  any 
8cet,  nor  do  I  believe  it  requires  the  enforced  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  our  schoom.  Far  mor«  important  than  the  Bible  in 
our  schools  is  iUi  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  our  teachers.  Bibk- 
rcHding  in  public  schools  should  not  be  enfoivxHi,  neither 
should  it  bo  prohibited  by  either  State  or  local  enactment.  It 
is  a  matter  which  can  be  better  reftulaled  by  the  disci'ction  of 
the  ti-acher  guided  by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  than 
by  statute." 

serrKIPiCi    EXI-KBIKM'KU   TKAI-HKRS. 

In  his  report  of  1S74,  the  Superintendent  called  the  attvn- 
rion  of  the  Board  to  the  necessity  of  employing  unlruiuetl  ami 
lexperieneed  teachers,  as  the  greatest  evil  with  which  they 
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have  to  eonU^Hil,  without,  however,  isiiggeBtiiig  at  that  time  any 
remedv. 

• 

It  is  but  u\w  stej)  tVoni  the  discovery  of  an  evil  or  want  to 
the  invention  and  application  of  a  remedy.  The  remedy  in 
this  ease  is  sim])U'.  an(i  consists  in  the  conversion  of  the  new 
Spieer  buikling  into  a  training  or  normal  school.  Young 
ladies,  graduates  of  the  High  School,  without  experience  in 
teaching,  are  employed  at  nominal  salaries  for  the  lirst  year, 
and  set  to  teaching.  Over  them  is  placed  a  teacher  of  tried 
skill  and  ability  in  the  instruction  and  government  of  schools, 
who  oversees  and  directs  the  work  of  the  new  teachers.  Jt  is 
an  experiment  which  has  been  entered  upon  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  has  the  merit  of  originalit}'  and  simplicity,  with 
a  promise  of  good  results. 

The  change  from  annual  to  semi-annual  exannnations  and 
promotions,  incidentally  mentioned  above,  deserves  more  par- 
ticular notice.  Hitherto  examinations  in  all  grades  below  the 
High  School  have  been  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  and 
pupils  who  failed  to  reach  the  required  sUuiding  had  to  fall 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  go  again  over  the 
w^hole  ground.  This  was  an  evil  and  often  a  severe  one.  The 
remedy  consists  in  changing  the  c()urse  of  study  into  half 
3'early  instead  of  yearly  periods,  with  examinations  for  promo- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  half  year,  and  j)upils  who  fail  at 
these  semi-annual  examinations  fall  back  six  months  only. 
instea<I  of  twelve,  as  Ibrmerly. 

OOOD  RESULTS    REACHED. 

CVrtain  results  have  been  reached  which  are  a  promise  of 
good  fruits  in  the  future.  One  of  these  is  a  demand  for  a 
higher  education,  as  shown  by  the  increased  attendance  upon 
the  High  School,  which  amounts  for  the  six  years  ending  Jan- 
uary 25,  1875,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-tour  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  in  all  the  schools  has  been  fitly  per  cent,  for 
the  same  period.  * 

That  the  supply  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  spring  and  summer 
term  of  1874,  four  bojs  of  the  Akron  High  School  passed 
creditable   examinations   tor   admission    to    Western    Eeserve 
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College,  and  three  of  them  entered  that  institution  the  fall 
following.  Three  of  the  ifour  were  prepared  wholly  under 
Miss  Ohurn.  astsistant  in  the  High  School,  and  the  fourth  in 
part. 

Another  gain  is  the  punctuality  of  attendance*  and  the  sub- 
stantial cure  of  tardiness  and  irregularity.  This  subject  ia 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  1871,  which  says:  "Irregular 
attendance  and  tardiness  have  become  unpopular  with  the 
pupils  themselves,  and  the  majority  of  parents  appreciate  the 
importance  of  punctual  and  constant  attendance." 

Miss  Herdman  remained  in  charge  of  the  Senior  Grammar 
School  with  the  same  eminent  success  that  marked  her  first 
year,  until  the  spring  of  1K74,  when  she  withdrew  on  account 
of  ill-health,  and  died  in  the  November  following.  Her  Super- 
intendent says  of  h<'r:  *'  Her  strength  of  character  combined 
with  fervent  atl'ection  and  genial  humor,  gave  her  great  power 
over  her  ]>uj>ils.  She  governed  by  the  strength  of  her  own 
charactei*.  rather  than  by  the  infliction  of  painsand  ]>enalties:" 
and  Miss  P.  H.  Goodwin,  for  manv  vears  an  assistant  in  the 
High  School,  pai<l  a  touching  tribute  to  her  memory  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Teachers  Meeting.  "She  has  given  to  us." 
she  says,  "an  example  of  a  true  teacher,  wrought  <uit  before 
our  eyes  in  eharactei's  of  light — a  grand  six  years'  object  les- 
son, that  increases  in  significance  as  we  studv  its  harmony  ot 
parts.' 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Stone  continued  in  charge  of  the  High  School  .hs 
Principal  until  the  ch)se  of  the  school  year.  I.S73.  a  period  of 
five  vears.  with  the  same  success  and  abilitv  which  marked 
her  first  year,  and  then  resigne<l  for  a  year  of  rest  and  travel. 
She  was  succ<'eded  by  Miss  Maria  Parsons,  whc)  still  holds  the 
position,  and  is  eminently  faithful  and  successful  in  it.  The 
school  has  not  only  kept  u}>  its  interest,  but  has  increased  in 
size  to  such  an  extent  that  a  third  assistant  became  necessary. 

^lany  teachers  in  the  Akron  st'hools.  not  already  named, 
have  attained  a  higli  degree  of  success:  but  for  a  long  and 
faithful  service  of  sixteen  yeai*s,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Harvey  deserviM 
lionorable  mention. 

Duiing  the  first  ten  years  of  the  schools,  the  labor  of  super- 
vision,   now   performed   by  the  Superintendent,    was   thrown 
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upon  tho  Board  and  ExaminerH;  and  for  faithful  and  valuable 
services,  the  three  iii*Ht  Presidents  of  the  Board,  MesHrs.  Bieroe, 
Carpenter,  and  Howard,  and  the  three  first  Examiners,  Messrs. 
C*arpenter.  Berry,  and  Smith,  deserve  to  be  honorably  remeni- 
bere<i:  especially  General  Bierce,  for  eight  years  of  service 
upon  the  Board — six  of  these  as  President,  and  Judge  Car- 
penter, for  four  years  of  service  as  member  of  the  Board  of 
£xaminei*8 — who  gave  to  the  schools  in  that  period  of  construc- 
tion and  organization  the  full  benefit  of  their  j)ractical  ability 
and  generous  public  spirit. 

The  first  death  that  occurred  in  the  Board  was  that  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Stanton,  in  the  year  1855,  of  whom  the  Board  of  that 
year  say:  *In  his  death  the  Board  has  lost  a  valuable  member, 
the  State  an  honorabU'  citizen,  and   the  cause  of  education  an 

earnest  frii'nd." 

*  ___ 

The  death  of  Houston  Sislcr.  member,  and  late  Treasurer  of 
the  Board,  is  announced  in  the  report  of  lS()l-2,and  of  him  the 
Board  say:  ''We  can  bestow  no  fitter  eulogy  upon  him  than  to 
say* that  he  was  an  honest,  intelligent  and  conscientious  man, 
just  to  himself,  and  just  and  generous  to  his  neighbors." 

The  death  of  J.  Iv.  Holloway  is  recorded  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board.  April  IS,  1S74,  and  in  him  the  Board  ''mourn  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  member,  a  congenial  companion,  an  esteemed 
friend,  and  a  useful  citizen." 

The  following  have  been  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Ecjuca- 
tion  of  Akron,  for  the  j^eriods  named: 

General  X.  V.  Biekoe, 

Judge  J.  8.  Carpenter,        .... 

Dr.  E.  W.  Howard, 

r.  B.  Bernard,  Esq., 

Kev.  S.  Wilf.iams, 

Mr.  M.  W.  Henry, 

Dk.  I.  E.  Carter, 

Dr.  Wm.  Bowbn, 

JrD(fE  S.  H.  Pitkin, 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Crouse, 

Mr.  Lewis  Miller, 

Dr.  Thos.  Mc.  Errioht,       .... 

There  was  fitness  in  the  choice  of  these  gentlemen  as 
presiding  officei's  of  the  Board. 
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III  c'loniii^  this  history  <>t'  tlu*  Akron  schoolh.  it  is  but  just  to 
eay  that  they  havt*  always  ht'i'U  in  tho  hands  of  thi'ir  triendp. 
No  Board,  and  no  intMuhor  of  anv  Board,  was  wrr  floHi»d  on 
account  of  known  ar  supposed  hostilit}'  tothcni.and  no  citizonM 
deserve  better  or  will  be  held  more  in  honor  than  those  wli*). 
haviug  opjHuM unity  as  members  of  the  Board  of  K<lucation. 
use  the  means  of  ])laein^  and  maintaining  their  Hch(H)ls  in  the 
verv  front  rank  with  the  best  in  the  eiiuntrv. 
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helKliL  nnil  i-oiitnlDS  foiir  ncboal-room*  witli  tbeir  necesHry 
i-liMk-roeioa,  rMUbiiles  >n>l  [lusageway^  Ui(<Brli  «Mry.  Tbe  uaiiaual  testurea  ot 
lliis  |>l*u.  Kre,  Isl.  The  wimlow  aiMritiution  in  the  Hrliaal-nwiu*  it  such  ■>  U> 
ulinll  the  light  froiii  IwhiuU  nu<J  the  lell  ur  lliu  w^holKni.  III.  There  in  >  seiMntte 
exterior  pntranee  fur  rtury  two  M'hiinl-mntBK;  thoH  ot  the  Orot  Door  beian 
uDterul  llimugb  the  siilc  Tc«ilhul«B.  anU  [how  of  th<>  sruiml  by  luckiw  of  tutft- 

ft«Bb  air  aUiDitted  through  theturhBcea  to  be  warmoiL  ia.  for  the  purpose  of 
MciiriBg  pnriljr  and  a  regular  supply,  uoDiliiccal  trum  abiiie  tbp  root,  bj  meaua 
or  tbe  Tretb  air  shatt,  loeat»l  neitr  the  utater  of  the  1>ulMln(. 

Hie  mala  Tentllating  sbaft,  locateJ  illBsaaally  with  that  tor  Irosh  air,  l«  ol 
(uSclent  capacity  to  extraet  tbe  rnnl  air  froni  all  the  apartraeat^.  With  It. 
tuBller  alr-ilucte,  both  rrom  flonr  aiirl  r-uiliDK  lerelH,  are  i-unaevted  —  the  ronner 
having  a  duWDWanI,  aad  the  latter  an  u|iwaril  ilrati.  Tbuo  nre  turniihiNl 
taciliUe*  for  dratring  out  Ironi  the  lnillJiug  plther  rolil  ur  usriu  air,  —or  Imib 
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^^                 This  cut  enlwdiee  tli«  plmii  of  tliu  t'erklDBs>'l>uol  biiJIiliiiK,  Akrou,  (Ibio.    1[> 
reatn]   imrll™  »  three  sKiriiw  lu  liciKhl.    «nil   In  onFi>|jie'|    l>y    cluak-moniB 

acbool-nwrn  ii)mD  the  thinl.    The  tbiw  iirujertliig  wIdk*  iim  c«»li  two  ilArleo 

Tbe  limn  in  pecnllar,  l>er«ase  each  ol  Ihe  M'-lianl-raoiiigi  )■  provMcd  with  an 
■Q(|jil<lual  eiUtrlur  *ay  or  rommiinlratlon. 

Thit  liulliltng,  lUc  tbe  apicar.  i>  i>rovJ<le<l  with  ilie  muMt  uiipmtcdAretein  u( 
vetiliUtiaa.  Tlie  *hart  n>r  this  |iiiriHute,  is  Iih^hLu.I  In  iU«  rriXrv;  «i»l  Uy  cx|>prl- 
uieiital  Uai  It  haK  Iweo  foiiu.!  In  itrn'  He  jmrjimi-  .■ir.i-tiiiilly. 

Thn  Bfohiiwliiral  servtecs  upon  brnh  tliia  niia  ili.>  Sjilici  lnill.tliDi  have  hseii 
niruisbed  liy  Juroli  Suyiler,  arcliitei't,  of  this  i-ity , 
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On  the  first  floor  in  the  old  Masonic  Building  that  stood  on 
the  N.  E.  corner  of  Church  and  Chestniit  Streets,  Mr.  Enoch 
Thomas,  in  the  fjtU  of  1828,  taught  cnr  fii-st  Public  School. 

Prior  to  this  there  had  been  "Subscription  Schools,"  taught 
by  Mr.  John  Heskins,  as  early  as  1820;  afterwards  by  Messrs. 
Js8.  \[cKay;  Foike  and  Brock. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  succeeded  in  1830  by  Mr.  S.  P-  Hunt 

In  1831,  Mr.  Kelion  Hager  purchased  the  whole  Masonic 
Building,  giving  for  the  acliool-ronm  therein,  a  part  of  the 
present  school 'grounds,  and  building  thereon  what  has  since 
been  known  iis  the  "Little  Brick  School  House." 

For  full  twenty  years,  this  was  the  "seat  of  learning"  for  the 
youth  of  the  village.  Here  taught  Bichard  Hattoii,  Jas,  Gar- 
retson.  Nimrod  Johnson,  Jas.  Garretson  sr.,  Phillip  Gulick,  Dr. 
Ashbaugh,  J.  W.  Harris.  John  Try,  J.  W.  Gilliland.  Jesse 
Thomas,  J.  H.  Smith,  Asa  McCoy,  J.  G.  Spear,  and  Wm.  Smith. 

By  this  time,  1848,  the  "Little  Brick"  was  found  not  only 
"badly  over-crow dsd,"  but  also  with  one  comer  most  fearfully 
"tumbled  in."  For  several  years  the  teachers  "kept  school"  in 
STindry  rooms  about  town;  during  which  period  flourished  the 
Ladies  Seminary  and  The  Classical  Institute. 

In  1851,  the  Academy  Building  on  the  east  bill  was  rented, 
in  which  to  try  the  experiment  and  "see  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  teach  so  many  children  all  together."  Fortunately. 
under  the  enperrision  of  Mr.  John  I.  Thompson,  assisted  by 
Idr.  Wm.  Smith,  Miss  M.  W.  Mackall,  and  Mrs  Mary  Hoops, 


I 


Ihe  "eiperitnent"  proved  a  success,  and  fully  demonstrated  the 
odvuuta^^e  of  the  i^yBtem  of  graded  Bchools. 

By  a  vote  of  the  people  in  the  Bpring  of  1851,  the  Directors, 
^te8srs.  W.  A.  Talbott,  John  Morrow,  and  Edia  Ramsey 
proceeded  to  erect  a  "Union  School  House"  containing  five 
ruonia. 

At  this  jancture,  the  echools  not  having;  been  in  session  as 
many  weeks  in  the  year  us  required  by  the  Law  of  1853,  it  waa 
feared  tliat  our  proportion  of  the  State  School  Fund,  amount- 
ing to  $2200,  would  be  forfeited.  To  secure  this,  Temperance 
Hall,  the  Christian  Church,  and  sume  other  place  was  rented 
and  school  again  started  ''itinerating  'round." 

In  the  fall  of  1854,  long  before  the  "New  House"  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  opened  for  school,  with  the  following  corps  of 
teacheri';  Messrs,  Willist^n  White  anil  Jos-  N.  Smith  ;  Missea 
Kachel  Daily  and  Mary  Walters .  After  these  followed  Messrs. 
Tyson  Rowles  and  Wm.  Thompson;  Misses  Agues  Grove,  Julia 
Leeke,  and  Laura  Gillilaud.  For  1860-1,  we  find  the  names 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ferguson,  Misses  M.  W.  Mackall,  L.  A.  Dove, 
J.  M.  Leeke  and  S.  S.  Warfield. 

Up  to  this  date,  the  "big  boys  and  girls"  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  ^t  in  the  ^ame  school-room  to  study.  These  eiluca- 
tors  brought  them  together,  if  not  "in  one  promiscuous  mii," 
at  least  within  sight,  and  social  distance  of  each  other. 

No  record  of  Salaries  can  be  found  prior  to  the  year  1861, 
when  the  Prim  ipal,  Mr,  Ferguson,  was  paid  $40  per  month; 
his  eub»rilinatc8  $15  and  $20  In  1SC4,  Mr.  C.  W.  Daven- 
port's salary  wai  advanced  to  $45,  the  other  teachers  $25.  We 
find  with  hira  some  new  names  upon  the  teacher's  list,  viz.: 
Misses  L.  A.  Ball,  Lucretia  Ferguson,  Angelina  Cowgill  and 
Euphemia  Laws. 

In  18(>f>,  Mr.  I.  T.  Woods  was  engaged  as  Superintendant,  at 
$70  per  mnnth;  in  1867  his  salary  was  increased  to  $89;  that 
of  tlie  others  to  $30.  Tlie  new  teachers  under  Mr.  Woods, 
were  Misses  Ellen  SlcCroby,  M.  E.  Neiswanger.  and  H.  M, 
Wilson. 

Id  1870,  Mr.  E.  D.  Whitlock  was  elected  Superintendent  at 
$100  per  dodUi;  new  tcMchers,  Ur.  W.  P.  Thomp^n,  Miasoa 
Lua  SooTero,  M.  P  CSarit  and  H.  Swayne, 


Mr-  J.  A.  McEwen  elected  in  July  1871,  at  tSOO  pur  an. 
nam,  resigned  Uarcli  29,  1872.  On  the  2d  o!  April  tolbwing. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kennon  waa  elected  bis  Buccessor  at  $80  per  montl], 
and  continued  the  next  year,  187ll-3  at  $75,  Among  the  names 
of  teaeliera  we  notice  the  new  onea  viz.:  Messrs.  D.  A.  Walters 
and  J.  W  Knus,  also  MissE.  G.  Smith. 

Since  1873  the  echooltt  have  been  under  the  charge  of  J.  M. 
Yiimell,  salary  $1200)  new  teachers,  Mr  R  P.  Woodbiirji 
Mies  Clara  Buchanan,  Airs.  N.  T>.  Hanlon,  Misaea  S.  E.  Beed, 
L.  11.  Hyer,  M  E.  McGarraugh,  Ellen  Whitacre,  V.V.Price, 
C.E.  Ewers  and  M.J.  Sproat. 

Long  after  the  school  had  been  graded,  it  waa  culled  Barnes- 
TiUe  Union  School,  but  reported  aa  Sub-District  No.  5,  in 
Warren  Tp.  In  1855  it  was  organized  as  a  "Separata  School 
District"  under  the  provision  of  Sec.  XXXII  of  the  Law  of 
1853. 

On  the  Ist  of  Aug.  1868,  the  Board  organized  under  the 
Law  paased  Jan.  30,  1868;  members,  Messrs.  John  Bradfield, 
B.  Mackall  and  R.  McLane 

Pursuant  to  a  petition  from  the  people,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1870,  Mesera.  J.  S.  Bracken,  S.  B.  Piper,  J.  S.  Ely.  Allen  Floyd 
and  Smith  StCiair  were  elected  under  the  Akrun  Law,  by 
which  the  schools  were  conducted  until  the  Law  of  1873  took 
effect. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  under  the  Akron  Law  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Nathan  Bundy,  E.  P.  Lee  and  Q  H.  Kemp.  In  1873 
Drs.  A.  Pinmley,  J.  S  E!y  and  G.  H.  Kemp  composed  the 
Board.  Dr.  Kemp  retirinir  in  1874,  Rev.  S.  Price  has  i-inct' 
served  in  that  capacity.  Theae  gentlemen  have  frequently  vis- 
ited the  achnoJa  and  rendered  valnaWe  assistance  in  the  mouth- 
Ij  and  annual  examinations. 

By  Sec.  XXXI  of  the  Law  of  1853,  Township  Boards  were 
required  to  establi-Oi  separate  schools  for  colored  children  when- 
ever the  whole  number  in  the  township  exceeded  30.  But  little 
had  been  done  for  £heir  education  until  by  the  enumeratiiio  of 
1865,  it  was  found  that  there  were  in  the  town  29  colored  youth- 
and  in  the  township  Gl,  who  were  entitltd  to  a  pro  rata  tui- 
iaon  from  the  State's  gratuity.  In  1865  the 
installment  for  those  in  the  town  amounted  to  $18  24, 


Heretofore  Jesse  Hargrave,  colored,  had  been  their  first  and 
t)nly  preceptor.  A  room  was  now  rented  on  Arch  St.  and  Miss 
A.  F.  Price  employed  as  teacher. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Scofield,  S.  Price,  B. 
Mackall  and  B.  McLane,  a  joint  sub-district,  No.  9,  was  formed; 
a  commodious  house  erected  in  1868,  outside  the  village  corpo- 
ration, and  a  colored  teacher,  Mr.  F.  H.  Jackson,  employed 
for  the  winter  of  1868-9.  Afterwards  Mr.  J.  H.  Betts,  Miss 
Anna  Edson,  Mrs.  Oarretson,  Miss  L.  H.  Ellis,  Mr.  Daniel 
Guy  and  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Caliman  successively  filled  the  office  of 
teacher. 

The  '*East  Addition"  to  the  Union  School  House  was  built  in 
1867,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  W.  A.  Talbott,  B.  Mackall, 
and  R-  McLane  as  members  of  the  Board.  The  "Primary" 
Building  was  purchased  and  refitted  for  school-rooms  in  1873, 
by  order  of  the  Board,  A.  C.  Hogue,  J.  McCoUin,  H.  W.  Baker, 
J.  H.  Piper  and  Wm.  Smith. 

We  find  no  account  of  **patent  furniture"  purchased  until 
the  summer  of  1868,  when  the  Ezra  Smith  desk  was  introduc- 
ed. There  was,  however,  a  style  much  more  ancient  in  the 
High  School;  which  proved  to  be  prehistorical,  and  its  pat- 
entee a  myth.  The  old  fashiond  'home-made"  desk  yielded  a 
room,  year  by  year,  until  in  1875,  the  last  unsightly  **boxes" 
were  replaced  by  the  "champion"  desk. 

Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Woods,  a  set  of  outline 
maps  and  writing  charts  were  introduced. 

In  May,  1872,  Messrs  B.  C.  Graves,  Wm.  Smith  and  Allen 
Floyd,  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  school-rooms 
and  premises,  and  report  what  repairs  were  required,  and  what 
apparatus  was  needed  to  render  the  instruction  more  efficient, 
reported  an  estimate  of  $855  75,  of  which  $440  was  for  appa- 
ratus. For  this  the  schools  waited  until  Feb.  1873,  when  the 
first  installment  was  received,  which  was  one  set  of  geometrical 
forms,  costing  $2  50,  This  is  the  total  outlay  for  school 
apparatus  that  appears  on  record  for  a  period  of  45  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1873.  Guyot's  wall-maps,  Perce's  magnetic 
globe,  some  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  were  pur- 
chased .  Since  that  the  supply  has  been  increased  annually* 
until  it  has  now  reached  a  respectable  range . 


On  the  18th  of  May,  1870  tlie  Board  ordered  a.  levy  of  one 
(1)  mill  on  the  dollar;  May  19th,  1871,  a  leyy  of  one  and  one- 
half  (.li)  mills;  June  18th,  1872,  two  and  three-fourths  (2}) 
mills;  in  1873.  a  levy  of  seven  (7)  mills  was  made. 

The  first  Janitor  was  Mr.  T.  Hardeaty,  employed  for  the  year 
1870-1.  at  $1  00  per  day.  For  1871-2  no  Janitor's  hilla  were 
paid;  in  1872-3  the  teachers  paid  out  of  their  own  private  re- 
aoorees,  a  Janitor  bill  amounting  to  $47  10.  Since  the  fall  of 
1873,  Mr.  (i.  P.  Deal  has  served  as  Janitor. 

On  the  10th  of  Dec.  1872,  itfter  the  teachers'  term  reports  had 
been  filed  with  the  Secretary,  the  Board  made  a  "deduction 
of  one  day  for  thanksgiving  day,  on  which  day  the  schools  were 
not  in  session, "  It  was  urged  "that  all  the  teachers  had  refus- 
ed to  sign  articles  thp.t  looked  to  their  forfeiting  claims  for  said 
day." 

The  school  groonda  were  first  inclosed  in  1870.  The  '-$70" 
wortli  of  "needed"  shade  trees  reported  by  the  cornmittee  of 
June  4th,  1872,  did  not  soon  cover  the  bare  commons  with  their 
inviting  shade.  In  the  spring  of  1S73,  Dr.  H.  W.  Baker  and 
Mr.  A.  C,  Hogne  gratituoualy  set  out  the  first  ti-ees  in  the 
front  yard;  others  have  since  been  added  each  year,  mo.stly 
brought  from  the  forests  by  the  pupils.  In  the  spring  of  1874, 
the  front  yard  was  laid  off  into  tasteful  walks,  lined  with  beau- 
tiful flower-beds,  and  decorated  with  various  artistic  ornamen- 
tation. 

The  oldest  code  of  AVritten  Rules  and  Regulations  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  is  dated  Jan.  12lh,  1867;  a  revised  code 
vras  adopted  Oct.  7th,  1870;  Ibe'same  further  revised,  was  print- 
ed in  Oct.  1872, 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1870,  the  Secretary  whs  directed  "to 
correspond  with  Superintendents  of  schools  in  different  places, 
to  ascertain  the  grade  of  schools,  Branches  taught  in  each. 
Test-books  used,"  &c.  The  result  of  such  correspondence  and 
after  deliberation,  shows  a  consequent  elevation  of  the  ideal 
standard  of  a  common  school  education,  as  shown  by  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  July  7th,  requiriug  "all  applicants  to  pass  a 
Batisfactory  examination  in  Orthography,  English  Grammar 
and  Theory  and  Praeticp  of  Teaching,  (Geography  was  added 
in  1871.)     For  the  two  Higher  Omdes  in  addition  to  the  pre-^ 


ceding.  Elocution,  Composition,  American  History,  Nfttural 
Philosophy,  Chemiatrj,  Phjaiology  and  Algebra.  For  Super- 
intendent the  fi>regoing  brancliee;  also  Geometry,  Smrejing, 
Astrunouiy,  Slental  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography,  Rhetoric, 
Geology,  I^Atin  and  Greek." 

The  High  School  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Union  School.  It 
always  bad  an  esiatence,  in  name  at  least,  aithoogh  all  the 
"oomaioa  school  branches"  were  taught  hi  ii  as  late  as  1872-3. 
tapUs  who  never  had  stndied  geography  were  allowed  to  attend 
it  without  being  required  to  ""waste  their  time"  upon  that  branch 
of  stndy;  arithmetic  being  considered  of  paramount  value  for 
disciplinary  purposes. 

Quite  a  number  of  able  teachers  have  served  ss  Principals 
and  mueh  valuable  instruction  must  have  been  imparted;  but 
nniil  1873  there  was  no  regular  course  of  study  preccribed, 
much  less  any  thoogfat  of  ever  gradnadng  a  class.  Every  pu- 
pil stadied  what  be  pleased  and  no  more. 

We  can  find  no  acoonnl,  official  or  unoflicial,  of  any  stadent 
tnttu  this  school  ever  entering  college;  natlier  bave  we  em- 
heard  of  any  resideut  pupil  going  out  to  teach  in  tbe  eonuoon 
•cliaal.s  until  qoile  rectnlly. 

In  Sv}>lember  1<<T3.  the  sicboob  were  lulaiiiifiiil,  and  a  i^- 
•kr  course  of  stodr  tuirodiwed.  Tliis  ^videa  the  acboob  into 
fivedepartnoate;  PriiiwfTL  SiifiiMfaiy.  Tntatnifnliattf.  GTamntar. 
aaAW^SAoeii  «Mho(  wiaA  iaclnilea  two  goAeaot  ooe 
JW  mA,  oOOTwpoaJmy  to  A»  asHlMr  «rf  zoona  oeeopa- 
«4«SMplne the  High  SAool,«ttc4i«9iDea  AreejMnior 
i>i  w^lHiow.  Xachnes  kkw  asTBt  gi^aBtod,aa  antfaa 
trnfO*  Hft  Am  Agb  School  d— wbiI  wiA  tte  fint  ywr'a 
rtafinwimttbi  pnMMetMnBWM  afaptod.    AficrtUawe 


bn.     Skihuhqk.    Es»'«uaen'.    At.  Duu  Attb. 
WIM.         fMi  M3.  aK. 


The  retnrne  for  1872-3  incladed  all  yonth  between  5  and  21 
jeare;  that  for  18734,  those  between  6  and  21. 

The  popular  idea  of  a  well  regulated  school  developed 
with  as  about  as  rapidly  as  oui'  school  building's  were  erect- 
ed and  other  fatilitieB  provided.  While  this  growth  has  been 
alow  it  has  been  comparatively  steady,  though  uniformly  inad- 
equate to  the  demand.  There  ia,  at  present,  an  imperative ' 
necessity  of  more  and  better  buildings,  not  only  to  provide 
Buitable  accommodations  for  the  mental  culture  of  the  children, 
but  more  especially  lo  fumieb  sufficient  seating  space,  more  fa- 
Torable  to  healthy  physical  growth. 

We  commenced  with  our  schools  "on  the  first  floor;"  for  26 
years  our  teachers  thus  humbly  toiled,  ere  they  were  permitted 
to  the  second;  for  21  years  past,  they  have  been  limited  in 
their  labora  to  second  stories;  being  kept  down  while  ready  to 
advance  to  higher  vanlage  grounds.  Third-story  ideas  have 
biken  several  decades  to  germinate,  yet  from  the  mere  pres- 
Biue  of  our  over  crowded  rooms,  they  must  eventually  result  in 
the  erection  of  'a  more  elevated  dome;  ao  that,  by  the  next 
■HJentennial,"  we  may  hope  that  our  great-grand  children  may 
have  tb"  privilege  of  attending  tbe  Barnes ville  Public  Schools 
in  more  suitable  and  sightly  buildings,  fuinished  with  conveni- 
ences commensurate  with  tbe  importance  of  the  work  they  have 
to  do. 


A  LOCAL  SCHOOL  HISTORY 

Independent  School  Distriet  of  Beverly,  Ohio. 


r 


The  earliest  record  of  Ihis  soliflol.  aeeefsible  lo  the  writer,  is 
that  of  July  2Bth.  1838.  Tt  was  then  known  by  (he  name  of  "Dib- 
trie!  No,  2,  Waterfnrri  Township." 

Thefoilowine  qnotatJon  is' from  Mr.  R  Marih,  Township  Clert, 
at  this  time:  "In  this  distriet  the  schonl  house  is  so  poor  as  to  be 
wholly  unfit  for  a  .lohool;  but  durincr  this  Bumtner  a  female  teaofaer 
was  eniTBSi^d  in  it  irhn  appeared  to  understand  tbe  business  of 
te«ehin>;  and  ffovernin?  the  ehildren  under  her  care.  She  had  no 
certificate  of  extminalion  Her  dav-boofc  waft  oorree'ly  kept,  with 
the  exception  of  diaiinsuishinw  males  and  feranlea,  and  *etlinB  the 
ages  of  the  children.'' 

Mr  Marsh  reor.rdeil  the  folloTlna  in  1939:  Diatrirt  .No.  2— 
Tiaitod  iho  xehool  in  ihia  dislrit^t — fniind  a  larjre  number  of  chil- 
dren collected  together  in  an  'inGniohed  srhool  house.  The  lower 
floor  was  loose  and  consequently  rhe  house  was  enid  and  uncuni- 
fortable:  the  day  beinff  cold  the  children  were  crowded  around  the 
■  tove.  and  nmny  of  them  were  in  ajreal  disorder.  The  teacher  had 
biTl  little  command  over  theiu.  and  did  not  appear  to  understand  the 
ijofferntoent  of  a  school.  T  noticed  no  srtiat  improvement  in  ^ny 
branch  of  learnini;.  except  writiner.  T  believe  the  teacher  was  a  uiaN 
of  "cienoe;  his  school  conlinned  three  months,  comnienoinp:  in  the 
winter  The  directors  for  this  distriet  in  1839  wore  John  Dod;.'e,  S. 
B.  RobiuBon. Samuel  Ha mmoniree.  During  the  year  two  male  teach- 
ers were  employed.  The  number  of  pupik enumerated  was 49  males 
■nd  34  females,  a  total  of  83 

Xb  1S44  the  number  of  pupils  enumerated  was  135.  and  in  1849 
there  was  192  Mr  Oory,  the  Plerk,  rec.orded  in  1849  that«86,39 
was  drawn  from  the  Treasurer.  J.  M.  Harl.  for  school  purposes. 

In  these  earlier  limes,  sehooln  were  kept  up  chiefly  by  subsorip- 
tioD.  The  teacher  was  hired  at  iiuch  s  price  as  he  and  his  patrons 
cnnld  affree  upon,  and  he  was  expected  to  "board  around.''  The 
tailion  was  paid  according  to  the  number  or  ability  of  those  send- 
in(j.     The  boundariee  of  school  districts  were  then  somewhat  arbi- 


(nry,  bi 


a  that  otten  the  contral  schools  drew  many  pupila,  to  the 
detnruenlor  the  moro  Bpnr«ely  sollled  dUiricis.  Frevious  to  this 
period,  renchera  received  not  more  thun  rroin  SI. 00  to 81  &0  per  week, 

la  1854  ihia  Bchoni  orguniied  under  tlie  tieneral  School  Law, 
pasaei]  March  14ib,  1S&3,  for  the  re-orrraoiEutioD,  euperTisioD.  aod 
maintenance  of  coinmon  schools,  seption  32,  relating  lo  villutiee,  4c. 
Id  ihfl  minutea  of  thia  dale,  it  ia  reoordod  a*  the  ■' Beverly  School 
Di»lTicl,  in  Woterford  lownaliip.'  At  the  aDoaal  electioo,  Thora&s 
SkiilinKton  was  olioscn  Director  for  three  years  By  virtue  of  his 
office,  ho  appoinlcd  Thomas  Tlioma*  to  aene  as  Director  for  two 
jearit,  and  James  Little  ooe  year.  A.  S.  Clark,  was  Clerk,  urn!  J. 
M.  Hart,  Treasurer.  The  Board  made  prcparnlioQ*  ibis  yeftr  for 
building  a  new  school  house,  (rLitoli  cost  nearlj  93,000.  The  names 
of  the  teachers  irero:  John  Tnrbell,  who  received  SUfi;  Miss  E. 
Brown,  $15;  John  Skinngion.  987;  Sarah  Thomas,  £33;  making 
the  whole  antouol  paid  la  teachers  this  year,  22S3. 

In  1355,  Beverly  was  tocorportlcd,  and  additional  territory  was 
anocied  for  school  purposes.  Durins  the  year,  66  volumes  w«re 
received  for  the  school  library.  A.  J  Morris  was  appoinled  Libra- 
rian. Some  school  apparatn*  was  also'  received  which  was  lefi  in 
th«  hands  of  Z  O-Bundr.  Tbcdireetors  for  this  year  were  Thoaaa 
SkUliBflOo,  Wiiliam  Giines  and  James  Little  A,  £.  CUtk  wa« 
BtMrder,  and  J.  B.  Bane,  Trcasarer. 

In  185T  «  new  Board  was  elected,  via:  Wn.  Mclniosb,  for  tbrea 
mra;  A.  S  Clark,  two  years,  a*d  Wn-  GIibm,  ma  year.  Ttaos. 
Onrj,  was  Clerk;  K.  $.  Mcintosh.  Tr«a*arer.  Tb«  :eaebers  were 
K.  0.  BnodT.  E  M  D«Tol.  W_  H.  McCarty,  Cordelia  Thonas  and 
Klia  Brown     They  received  ia  all  S642. 

tn  IS^S.  lb*  txhici  WW  recorded  u  ibn  "Benrlj  Iwdcpe«d«Bt 
Scbool  Di$triet.~  It  Milt  muw  tUs  Mw>e.  aliboacb  by  tba  mw 
Mbool  law.  ii  IB  «owtti«(«d  k  aiweial  dwtmt  At  tbis  line,  or  par* 
biM  a  Te*r  «r  two  Uier,  tb«  (>nd«d  ajsiea  wu  «M«bttftbcd. 

In  ISetX  (be  cn^«  ««*  oalM  N"*- 1. 2. 3  asd  4.  Z.  6.  Bukd; 
w«a  ibe  irrt  Prt»ct|i«l,  and  to  him  wu;  fan  fm»  tbc  credit  o(  esert- 
i*g  Ibe  frailest  intaenee  in  brinsinj>  tbis  iTstcaabowt-  He  served 
tbe  Beard  in  tbis  cafnciij  ike  f«llMrin<;  bar  year^  He  was  alas 
CMM«t«i  «ilb  tbe  acboeU  as  laacber  *t  Prineipal  far  abtmt  six 
yt»n  weviaas;  lb*  wiiiar  was  net  |Mrei«kUj  ae^waiated  wilb  Um 
wbiW  Ve  wu  c««Mee(«d  wiib  ibe  M4i«*)a,  bnt  bae  reaaon  la  balieva 
ibat  ib«y  wwK  well  aasiaf^  wnder  bb  fiapcnina*.  Be  iiaiirad 
Ibia  yva?.  MO  per  aenih  f<«  ten  naaibs,  Th»  wa— i  «tf  ikc  slbB- 
wttbtri  sm  KM  give*  Tbe  vbale  »w»ain  paid  ta  MaAaw  lUa 
}«»r  was  •9&4T4.  Tbe  mmbir  #f  pwfiJia  «— airatni  tUa  jtmr 
wa*  3t&.  Tbe  Diicecors  w«r  Loyd  BcJmMi.  J.  W.  XcwHa.  aad 
J   H.JeweO. 

ta  Idei  Um  MBdNm  w«n  Z-  6  Bandy.  PtimetfA  J  1 
M.A-Seelcy.  J  N.  Otiwes.  Miss  B  Ht^lif  Mt,  0.  "  "' 
M.  A  Jnedan  and  C.  Vood      Tbe  wliole  :i 


Id  1863,  the  teachers  were  Z.  Q.  Buody,  Principal,  for  levaa 
iDiDlha.  and  J.  M.  Yarnall,  Prinoipal  lor  three  monlha,  ench  of 
*haiu  received  MO  per  moath.  The  other  toaohera  wore  ftliss 
MedlicQit,  Uirj  Whiisen,  Maty  Jordan,  Muria  Soelo;  aad  Wm. 
Df-nocs,  enoh  of  irboin  received  i2u  per  month.  The  entire  amouat 
paid  to  teachers  waa  S9l)S.9l). 

la  1S64,  J.  M.  Tamell,  received  as  Principal,  aine  mnnthB,  «450 
"       "       Mary  Whissen.  in  No.  2,  received  for         "  22B 

"       "       Marj  Clyinor.  io  No.  3,         '  22ft 

'■       "       Mary  Jordan,  in  Nu.  4,         "  ■■  ■•  180* 

"       "        Alma  Spraaue,  in  No  4,        "  "  "  66 


81,049 
Dcipal,  but  there  fieemB 

i  employed  nor  of  the 


Total  amount  paid  to  leaobert  wait, 

In  1865.  B  Mr  Smith  was  employed  as  Pri 
to  be  no  record  ol  the  names  of  the  teaoLeri 
kmonni  paid  to  them. 

In  1866,  Jefferson  Hestou  was  employed  as  Prinoipal,  at  a  salary 
nf  8630  for  nine  mouths;  Lizzie  Huston,  in  Grammur  Department, 
Maria  Clymer.  in  Secondary  Departiuent,  and  Amanda  Reynolds, 
in  Primary  Departineni,  each  at  a  salary  of  t270j  making  a  total  of 
tl,640  puiil  teachers.  During  tlie  y«ai  u  radical  change  was  made 
in  the  grading,  ond  u  courne  of  study  was  prepared  by  the  Prinoi- 
pal for  each  grade.  Tbia  was  the  first  course  of  study  adopted  by 
the  Board.  The  fotlowiug  ib  subjoined  from  the  roioulea  of  thn 
Board,  at  a  meeting  bold  in  September  nf  this  year:  "Tbe  Princi- 
pal of  the  aehool  made  aome  very  intorestii.g  remarks  on  the  con- 
dition of  ibe  schools,  and  requested  the  Board  to  establish  a  rule 
"I  fErade  the  qualiGcations  of  achnlars,  to  pata  from  one  department 
to  another,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Board."  The  following  is 
iho  coarse  of  study  referred  to  ; 

pHiaARY  Dkpartment — First  Year— Alphabet.  Spelling,  First 
Reader,  Conntinir.  Adding  and  Subtractint;  Numbers.  Second 
Year — Spellini:.  Second  Reader.  Multiplication,  six  lines. 

SecosrABr  Department — First  Year — Spelling.  Third  Reader* 
Printinsr,  Mental  Arilbmelic,  part  1st.  Second  Year — Spellini;, 
Priming.  Writing.  Fourth  Render,  Geoftrapby.  Mental  Arithme- 
tic, part  2d,  to  section  zi. 

Qbamhak  School — First  Year — Spelling,  Writing,  Drawing) 
Fourth  Reader.  Geography.  Menial  Arithmetic,  part  2d.  Second 
Year— Spelling,  Writing,  Drawing.  Fifth  Reader,  Geography, 
Mental  Arithmetic  Third  Year— Spelling,  Writing,  Geography, 
Pifih  Reader,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arithmetic,  3d  part,  to 
Ratio,  Grammar.  Declamations  and  Compoaitions 

High  Scuool — First  Year— Arithmetic,  Grammar,  lat  Latin 
Book  or  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Eog.  Analysis,  Latin  Grammar 
or  Physical  Geosrapby,  Second  Year— Algebra,  2d  part.  Geom- 
etry. Latin  Reader  or  Physics,  Csesar  or  Science  of  Uoveroment. 
Third  Year — Trigonometry,  Mensuration  and  Surveying,  Aaalyti- 


I 
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ettlOeoinetry, Rhetorio.Vi'gii or PhjdioloRy.  A^ironnmy.LopL-.Vir- 
^il  or  Zoology  Fourth  Year-A-ironomy,  Tnlplleciual  Philnanphy. 
Virail  or  Zaolo)iy.  Aticiem  HiBloty.  Hi'raee  or  Bnlany.  Moral 
PliiTosophy,  U.8  Himorj.  Cotislitmioo  of  U  S.  DecUmation!', 
CompoBiriouB  iirid  Vocal  Mu>tio,  tlironi:h«ui  thia  oonrBC. 

Of  thie  course,  ii  uiny  be  »uM.  tliut  no  pupil  of  ibis  •chnol  has 
compleled  it;  Koveral  have  coiii))]eie']  tlie  f'econi]  year's  coarse,  how- 
ever; clusees  in  severul  of  the  hit^lier  branches  have  been  kept 
durini;  the  greater  part  ol  the  past  ten  or  RUei-.n  years  Perhaps 
no  other  public  sohool  in  the  couoty  has  turned  oat  tnoro  teachers. 
The  youngest  pupi!  from  ihta  achoo!  who  has  nbtsinei)  a  certifloate 
trom  the  Ooanty  Examiners,  is  Laura  Vanineter.  vho  )aa(  yeiir  at 
ths  age  of  twelve  year*,  merited  and  received  a  eortificate  for  twelve 
montba.  Jemaoo  Little,  a  graduate  of  Marietta  Cal1e,;e  and  after- 
wards &  Baocestfiil  phfaiciao.  waa  a  pupil  of  this  Bchn<il  until  1S6T 
or  1368.  The  memberH  of  the  Board  this  year  were  Dr.  Jameo 
Little,  Dr.  Wtn.  Glines  and  Charles  CiTmer.  The  same  Principal 
aad  aaeiktaat  teaobors  were  retained  from  1866  to  1869.  Mary 
Clyuer  taught  part  of  ibe  time.  The  wsgcn  were  (70  per  month 
for  the  Prinoipil  and  fiO  per  month  for  each  ■ssis'tant.  In  1870. 
ihe  Board.  W.  A.  Hawley.  Wash.  Preston  and  B.  LepeH,  employed 
the  following  teaohers:  L.  C.  Wiibelm.  Principal,  at  $90  per  month. 
Mary  Cooney,  a^aiBtant.  at  S30  per  month;  Mrs.  Park,  Grammar. 
St  »a5i  Emilj  Uiley,  Secondary,  *30;  Mary  Keyhoe.  Primary.  »30. 
la  1671,  J.  Hestuti  was  a^ain  employed  aa  Principal,  at  $100 
per  moo  lb;  Liiiie  Destoo  (Gram.)  at  »37  50;  Mrs.  Park  (Aesisi.) 
f35i  Mary  Pailon  (Secondary)  »30;  Mary  K^jboe  (Primary)  *30. 
In  1871,  Uary  Paxion  resigned  and  Alice  Tucker  <Tas  employed 
attSO  per  month  for  the  Primary.  The  wagea  of  thi'  other  teacb- 
era  continued  the^me  .^.a  lagt  year. 

The  leaohera  for  1873.  1874  and  1875.  were  J  Heston.  Princi- 
pal, LiMie  QestoD,  Mary  Keyhoe  and  Alice  Topter-  The  aalario* 
for  this  period  were  #100  per  month  for  Priocirial,  fS7.5t)  per 
uoDih  for  Litiie  Hetton,  and  t30  per  month  for  the  others  By 
tneatis  of  exhibiiiooe,  the  prrsent  Principal.  J  Uetlon.  baa  been 
able  to  lurni^h  au  orcso  and  b«n  fur  the  !^ehool;  the  f.<tmer  coatian 
C12fi  and  the  Utter  1150 

Honorable  mention  fbonid  be  made  of  those  coanecled  with  the 
Scboul  Board  witbin  the  past  ten  years.  Of  the  Directors,  Dr.  Jas. 
Lititeand  Dr. Wm, Glines  visited  the  tchoolii  most  frct^aently;  be  it 
said  to  tbeireredit  tbai  their  remarks  were  seoerally  soegeative  aotl 
aocauraging.  Dr  John  Reraolds  was  alwayv  ready  tn  goatain  the 
l«ach«r.  The  credit  ot  placing  the  school  in  a  healthy  financial 
cfindiiiou.  and  of  making  Ibp  most  improremeDl  in  and  ahout  the 
■ekool  building.  «uch  as  puiiini:  oa  i>hnlt?rs.  r«  sealjne-  re-painting 
und  Mautifying  'he  sokool  gn<unds.  is  due  to  Mr.  E  B  Legei  and 
Dr  H.  S.  Clark.  Moh  baling  scrred  in  ibe  Board  six  years  They. 
with  Mr.  J.  D  Lasble;,  hate  shnwn  a  fair  degre«  of  liberality  t 
pay  teactera  reatunahlc  waf!«a 


THE  BUCYRUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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luuty  seat  of  Crawtord  County,  is  e 
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ate  on  the  Sandusky  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Rail- 
way passes  through  the  village,  which,  at  this  time,  has 

population  of  about  four  thousand. 

The  first  school  in  this  place  was  opened  in  1822.  It 
was  taught  by  William  Blowers,  who  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pupil  tor  a  terra  of  three 
months.  It  was  opened  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  bank  of 
the  Sandusky.  The  fnriiiture  was  of  the  most  primitive 
kind,  and  the  accommodatious  the  best  the  pioneer  settler 
could  alibrd.     The  common  branches  were  taught  in  this 

ihool ;    Ditlworth'a  Spelling    Book,    Pike's   Arithmetic 

id  the  Columbian  Orator  being  the  text  books.  The 
^her,  ao  far  as  can  be  learned  at  this  time,  was  fully 
tjaaiified  tor  his  position. 

The  first  public  school  house  built  in  Bucyrus  waa 
erected  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1824,  eatah- 
lishing  free  schoole  in  Ohio.  It  was  built  of  logs,  and 
was  twenty  feet  square.  It  was  furnished  in  the  cheap- 
est and  most  simple  style.  All  the  children  of  the  Dis- 
trict, who  could  be  "spared  from  work,"  attended.  A 
Board  of  Directors  controlled  or  managed  the  school ; 
that  is,  they  hired  the  teacher  and  drew  orders  on  the 
Treasurer  of  the  township  for  the  payment  of  his  salary, 
which  was  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  Zalmou  Rowse 
was  the  firat  teacher  in  the  first  school  house,  and,  though 
not  a  professional  teacher,  his  labors  were  entirely  satis- 
fkotory  to  bis  neighbors.  When  the  public  fund,  which 
wae  small,  became  exhausted,  the  school  was 


dismiesed;  this  geoerally  occurred  after  a  three  months 
term.  During  the  summer  months  a  achool  was  opened 
for  the  younger  children  by  some  one  who  charged  a 
small  tuition  fee. 

The  log  house  soon  became  too  small,  and  was  aac- 
ceeded  by  a  one-story  brick,  eighteen  hy  thirty-six  feet, 
built  near  the  center  of  the  village,  on  a  lot  deeded  to 
the  district  for  school  purposes,  by  the  late  Samuel  Nor- 
ton. Tu  this  house  were  taught  Orthography,  Reading, 
Writing.  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  and,  when  the 
teacher  was  qualified,  a  few  of  the  larger  boys  and  girls 
were  taught  English  Grammar  and  Natural    Philosophy. 

In  1839,  the  brict  school  house  in  town  became  too 
small,  and  had  to  give  way  to  a  more  imposing  struc- 
ture. A  frame  building,  fifty  by  thirty  feet,  two  stories, 
divided  into  four  rooms,  with  closets  and  suitable  stwrs, 
was  erected  upon  the  the  school  lot  near  where 
the  old  brick  had  stood.  This  house  was  finished 
in  good  style,  and  was  furnished  with  the  best  kind  of 
school-house  furniture  then  in  use,  made  of  black  walnut 
plank,  the  value  of  which,  at  this  time,  would  be  a  small 
fortune  in  itself.  The  house  was  provided  with  a  belfry 
and  fine  bell,  and,  when  entirely  finished,  painted  white, 
with  green  blinds,  was  the  best  and  most  imposing  public 
school  house  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

School  was  opened  in  this  house  in  October,  1840,  and- 
was,  in  a  qualified  sense,  a  graded  school.  The  first 
teachers  were  8.  Fry,  J.  B.  Squire,  Misses  Marshall,  Gary 
and  Espy.  Mr.  Pry  taught  the  more  advanced  boys,  and 
had  a  general  supervisiott  of  all  the  schools,  though  he 
spent  no  part  of  his  school  hours  in  supervising,  and 
never  taught  in  a  place  other  than  the  room  under  his 
immediate  charge.  Mr.  Squire  taught  the  smaller  boys, 
Miss  Marshall  the  more  advanced  girls,  Miws  Cary  and 
Miss  Epsy  the  younger  girls.  All  of  these  teachers, 
unlesH  it  be  .Miss  Marflhall,  are  still  living,  honored  and 
respected  members  of  society.  There  was  no  regoiar 
course   of    Ktudy    prescribed.      The    common    EnglisJi 
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tiraacheB  were  taught,  and  wheu  boya  or  giria  desired 
iiistruction  iq  Natural  Philosopliy  and  Algebra,  they 
could  be  accommodated ;  but  if  they  became  extravagant 
In  their  desires,  aud  wauted  to  get  still  higher,  they  had 
to  be  sent  from  home. 

The   text    books    theu  used  were  Speller,  Webster'a 
Bemeutary;   Readers,   McGutfey's  First,  Second,  Third 

and  Fourth,  and  Porter's  Rhetorical ;   Arithmetics,  Col- 

bnrn's  Mental  aud  Adams'  Prautical ;  Geography,  Olney's  ; 

Grammar,  Kirkham'a;  Natural  Philosophy,  Comstock'a. 

Declamations  and  Compositions  were  in  order  each  week. 

Some  of  our  moat  substantial  citizens  received  all  their 
school  education"  in  the  old  brick  and  frame  school 
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In  the  fall  of  1849,  the  citizens,  by  a  fair  majority,  at 
an  election  called  for  that  purpoae,  voted  to  organize  the 
schools  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  February  21, 
1849,  for  the  better  regulation  of  public  schools  in  cities, 
and  villages.     The  persons  most  active  in  securing 

lis  plan,  were  Hon,  Josiah  Scott,  late  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Dr.  Willis  Meriman,  Aaron  Cary, 
Dr.  Jacob  Augenstein,  Hon,  L.  W.  Hall,  J.  B.  Larwili, 
Rev.  John  Pettitt,  John  Anderson,  John  Moderwell,  M. 
P.  Bean,  editor  of  the  "  Forum,"  and  Zalmon  Rouse. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  others  who  were  active  and  effi- 
cient in  producing  the  desired  result,  but  the  above 
named  are,  at  this  time,  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  The  most  serious  and  obstinate  opposition  came 
irom  a  few  men  of  wealth,  who  had  uo  children  to  edu- 

,te,  or  who  cared  but  little  for  any  education  beyond 
'hat  was  necessary  to  compute  interest  at  twelve  per 
leent.  The  tirst  election  held  under  the  new  plan  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Dr.  Willis  Meriman,  Rev.  John 
Pettitt,  John  Anderson,  Aaron  Cary,  Dr.  Jacob  Augen- 
stein and  John  Moderwell,  all  active  and  zealous  friends 
of  education  and  of  the  new  plan,  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  The  Union  school  was  in  the 
bands  of  its  friends.     The   Board  waa  organized   by  the 


electiou  uf  Dr.  Meriiiiau  as  Presiiiwnt,  Aaron  Cary  u 
Secretary,  and  Dr.  .fauoU  Augensteiu  as  Treasurer. 

The  school  was  opened  about  the  tirst  day  of  May, 
1860,  and  was  graded  hh  tVillows:  High  School,  Senior 
and  Junior  Grammar,  Secondary  and  Primary  depart- 
ments. The  High  School,  for  the  tirst  year,  wan  located 
in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  reuted  tor  the  purj-ose,  and 
was  not  provided  with  any  school  fnrniture.  All  the 
other  departments  were  accommodated  (?)  in'  the  old 
district  school  house.  The  means  to  keep  the  school  in 
motion  were  derived  trom  the  Common  School  Fund  of 
the  State,  and  from  a  special  tax  levied  by  the  Board, 
sufficient  in  amount,  when  added  to  the  State  Fund,  to 
pay  teachers  ttnd  contingent  expenses. 

During  the  first  year,  the  branches  taught  in  the  High 
School  were  all  the  eommou  branches,  so  called  at  that 
time,  with  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Latin,  French 
and  Drawing.  In  the  other  departments  the  eommou 
branches  alone  were  taught. 

'Ihe  first  Superintendent  was  Israel  Booth,  a  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  gentleman,  who  taught  about 
one-half  of  his  time  and  had  his  regular  classes;  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  wae  spent  in  supervising  the  sab- 
ordinate  teachers  and  in  instructing  iu  the  best  way  to 
teach.  Miss  Dian  Taylor  was  teacher  iu  the  High 
School  at  a  salary  of  S-S.OO  per  month ;  Mr,  T.  C 
Bowles  taught  the  Senior  Grammar  School  at  a  salary  of 
$25.00  per  month  ;  N.  P.  Tarr  and  Jacob  Seroggs  taught 
the  Junior  Grammar  at  a  salary  of  S20.00  per  month  ; 
Misses  Ann  McCrackeu  and  Maria  Fitasimmons  taught 
the  Secondary  and  Primary  departments  at  a  salary  of 
$13.00  per  month. 

The  school  grew  rapidly  in  favor  with  the  people,  and 
after  the  tirst  year  all  open  op|ioBition  died  out.  In  1851 
the  people  voted  a  special  tax  to  buy  a  new  site  and 
build  a  new  school  house.  The  new  house  was  made 
to  accommodate  the  High  S«.'hool  and  the  Grammar 
Schools — the  old  house  being  filled  to  overflowing  with 
pupils  in  the  Secondary   and  Primary  grades.     As  the 


i 
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oumbei'  of  pupils  increased,  such  chaiigtis  were  made  in 
the  grading  and  claBBification  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  appeared  to  demand.  In  1863  the  board  purchased 
additional  grounds,  adjoining  the  site  purchased  in  1851. 
With  this  addition  the  school  grounds  embrace  four 
acres,  including  a  fine  natural  grove  of  Oak  trees. 

in  1867  the  accommodations  for  the  pupils  of  the  vil- 
lage having  ag^n  become  inadequate,  the  people,  bj  a 
popular  vote,  authorized  the  Board  to  issue  bond?  of  the 
district  and  build  a  new  school  house.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done.  The  corner  atone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  on  the  30th  day  of  July,  1868,  in  the  presence  of  a 
targe  number  of  people.  The  building  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  Lane  street ;  is  three  stories  in  height,  with  a 
nine-foot  basement  under  the  entire  building.  The  ex- 
treme length  is  two  hundred  and  eight  feet;  depth  of 
center  or  main  building,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ; 
depth  of  wings,  forty-five  feet.  There  are  twenty-one 
large  rooms,  besides  a  flue  ball  for  exhibitions,  capa- 
ble of  seating  five  hundred  persona.  The  bouse  is  con- 
iStmcted  of  stone  and  brick  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, and  is  finished  in  plain,  but  in  a  neat  and  durable 
style.  All  the  rooms  now  used  are  furnished  with  the 
best  modern  school-room  furniture.  The  eutire  coat  of 
the  building  and  furniture  was  about  oue  hundred  thou- 
■and  dollars,  exclusive  of  interest  on  bonds.  The  bouae 
was  formally  dedicated  on  the  evening  of  September 
J8th,  1869,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  public  school  house 
in  the  State.  It  is  now  almost  paid  for  ;  the  tax  to  pay 
tiie  last  bonds  was  levied  last  summer.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  charge  upon  the  tax-payers  for  grounds,  build- 
ings, Ac.,  the  library  has  not  increased  as  it  otherwise 
Tpould.  nor  have  any  additions  been  made  to  the  stock  of 
apparatus.  The  library  contains  but  few  books  beside 
those  furnished  by  the  State. 

From  the  orgainzation  of  the  High  School  to  the 
present,  the  prescribed  course  of  study  has  been  about 
auch  as  is  usual  in  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  entire  course  of 
tudy  in  the  schools  at  this  tioie : 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
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Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  echoors  iu  tbe  new  Imild- 
ing  the  studies  were  in  a  manner  elective,  and  there 
were  no  regular  graduations.  The  only  pujjils  prepared 
for  college  iu  the  school  were  prepa'red  during  that 
period.  The  number  thus  prepared  was  five,  three  boys 
and  two  girls.  The  first  class  graduated  March  25th,  , 
1870,  J.  C  Harper,  Superintendent,  six  members,  all 
girls;  second,  1871,  three  members,  all  girls;  third,  1872, 
eight  membei-s,  seven  girls  and  one  boy ;  1873,  one  boy; 
1874,  nine  members,  six  girls  and  three  boys  ;  187f),  six 
membera,  one  girl  and  five  boys. 

Since  tlie  organizatiou  of  the  High  School,  the  follow- 
ing persons  have  been  principals  in  the  order  named: 
Misses  Dian  Taylor,  Carrie  Thayer,  Harriet  Weight, 
Julia  Brown,  Delia  Galusfaa,  Julia  Dustin,  Emma  Mc- 
Gregor, Martha  Stewart,  Julia  A.  Breckenridge,  Juliii  A. 
Walwork,  Jennie  Jackson,  Marcella  Swiugley,  Sarah 
Rexrotb,  Anna  Sigler,  Messrs.  A.  G.  Gumaer,  H,  E, 
Kratz  and  William  Thomas,  present  incumbent.  Oi" 
these,  Miss  Swingley  had  charge  three  years,  and  Miss 
Walwork  five  years. 

As  before  stated,  Israel  Booth  was  the  first  Superin- 
tendent. He  served  two  years  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars  per  year,  H.  S.  Martin  one  term,  at  the  rate  of 
live  hundred  dollars  per  year;  J.  M.  Hill  one  year,  at  six 
buudred  per  year;  David  Kerr  two  years,  at  six  hundred 
per  year;  J.  K.  Mason  one  term,  at  the  rate  of  six  hun- 
dred per  year;  John  Hopley  two  years, at  nine  hundred 
per  year ;  Alexander  Miller  tour  years,  at  eight  hundred 
dollars  per  year ;  B.  B.  MeVey  two  years,  at  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year;  S.  J.  Kirkwoud  one  year,  at  one 
thousand  dollars ;  J.  C,  Harper  four  years,  closing  at  six- 
teen hundred  dollars  per  year;  Misa  Marcella  Swingley 
three  years,  closing  at  eleven  hundred  dollars  per  year; 
F.  M,  Hamilton,  present  incumbent,  on  his  third  year,  at 
seventeen  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  schools  under  the  law  of 
,  most  of  the  Superintendents  have  been  required  to 


teach  at  least  half  of  the  time,  and  have  had  their  regu- 
lar classes.  A  departure  from  this  general  rule  was 
attended  with  no  advantage  to  the  schoole,  and  wae 
made  the  ffround  of  cnmplaint  by  the  tax-payera,  for  it 
was  claimed  that  no  able-bodied  man  or  woman  could 
earn  the  salary  of  a  Superintendent  In  the  supervision  of 
all  the  teachers  and  schools  in  a  village  the  size  of 
Bucyrus.  Th«  jireseut  Superintendent  is  required  to 
teach  one-half  of  his  time ;  he  has  his  regular  classes, 
and  does  teach  tive-iiinths  of  his  time,  and  there  fans 
never  been  a  better  general  supervision  than  during  hie 
administration. 

Teachers'  meetings  are  held  each  week,  conducted  by 
the  Superintendent.  Examinations  of  teachers  are 
conducted  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  board  ;  they 
are  both  oral  and  written. 

At  this  time  the  schools  are  gra<lcd  and  classified  as 
follows  ;  A,  B,  C  and  D  Primary,  A,  B,  and  C  Inter- 
mediate, A,  B  and  C  Grammar,  German,  English  and 
High  School — thirteen  teachers  beside  the  Superin- 
tendent. Amount  paid  each  year  to  Superintendent  and 
teachers,  seven  thousand  dollars.  Examinations,  oral 
and  written,  are  made  twice  each  terra. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  the  Board  resolved  that  pupils 
should  not  graduate  from  the  schools  until,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  class  examination,  by  the  teachers  and  Super- 
intendent, they  should  pass  a.  satisfactory  examination 
in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  entire  course,  com- 
mencing with  Orthography.  This  examination  to  be 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  citizens  appointed  by  the 
Board.  This  resolution  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since, 
and  while  it  may  have  reduced  the  number  of  graduates, 
it  has  insured  a  higher  scholarship. 

Review  classses  are  organized  in  the  High  School,  in 
which  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  lower  grades  are 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  members  of  the  A  or  Senior 
class.  The  necessity  of  the  resolution  above  named  was 
made  apparent,  when  it  was  found  that  members  of  the 


A  class  who  could  pass  an  excellent  examination  in  the 
studies  of  Senior  year,  could  not  conjugate  a  common 
irregular  verb,  or  cast  the  interest  on  a  plain  English 
note  of  hand  upon  which  several  payments  had  been 
paid.  The  people  are  well  pleased  with  the  change,  as 
they  can  see  that  the  system  of  reviews  can  but  tend  to 
make  more  thorough  scholars,  and  they  know  now  that 
a  graduate  of  our  schools  can,  without  trouble,  procure 
a  certificate  to  teach  a  common  country  school.  The 
schools  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  they 
take  a  deep  interest  in  and  are  proud  of  them. 

During  the  last  three  years  no  changes  have  been 
made  in  school  books ;  parents  have  thus  been  relieved  of 
a  heavy  and  grevious  tax.  If  some  means  could  now  be 
devised  to  prevent  the  wicked  extortions  of  the  school 
book  publishers,  the  people  of  Bucyrus,  with  their  ele- 
gant school  house  paid  for,  and  with  their  excellent  Su- 
perintendent and  teachers,  would  be  happy. 

A  ncrtieworthy  feature  of  the  Bucyrus  schools  is,  that 
the  colored  children  of  the  village  have  always  been  re- 
ceived in  the  schools  with  the  white,  and  treated,  not  as 
outcasts,  but  as  human  beings,  with  minds  to  educate 
and  souls  to  save.  The  motto  of  Bucyrus  is,  "  Education 
for  all,  without  regard  to  sex,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion." 


HISTORY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOLS. 


The  first  scliool  ever  taught  in  Cambridge  was  opened 
in  tlie  winter  of  1809-10  by  John  Bcatty,  a  Virginian, 
and  brother  of  Col.  Zacchens  Boatty,  one  of  the  founders 
and  original  proprietors  of  the  town.  It  was  kept  in  one 
of  the  several  small  cabins  tlien  standinii:  on  the  north 
bank  of  Will's  Creek,  near  where  the  old  bridge  crossed 
that  stream.  He  was  succeeded  bv  his  widowud  sister, 
Mrs.  Sarah  McUlanahan,  who  taught  a  school  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  her  father's  dwelling  house,  which  stood  on 
lot  No.  65. 

The  next  schools  were  kept  in  a  log  building  that  stood 
on  lot  No.  21,  and  were  taught  by  John  \V.  Kipp  (who 
afterwards  compiled  a  Speller  that  was  published),  Elijah 
Dyson  (who  was  elected  the  first  Sheriff  of  Guernsey 
County),  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Acheson. 

During  the  winter  of  1813-14,  a  school  was  taught  in 
the  same  place  by  Thomas  Cam[)bell,  father  of  the  late 
Alexander  Campbell,  of  Bethany,  Va.  As  the  school  was 
Yull,  Ilia  daughter,  Jane  (who  afterward  became  the  wife 
of  Mathew  McKeever,  of  West  Middletown,  Pa.),  assisted 
her  father  iu  hearing  classes.  A  disease  called  the  cold 
plague,  and  attended  with  considerable  fatality,  prevailed 
during  the  winter,  and  Master  Campbell  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  funerals,  with  his  school,  arranged  in 
regular  order,  beginning  with  the  tallest  and  running 
down  to  the  shortest. 

From  this  time  until  the  organization  of  the  Public 
Schools  under  the  act  of  1^*^6,  there  was  no  regular  school 
building  or  any  system  ot  education  established.  Any 
person  who  desired  to  teach,  got  up  a  subscription  paper, 
proposing  to  teach  a  school  upon  certain  terms,  usually 


at  fifty  cents  per  acholar  for  a  quarter  of  thirteea  weeks, 
and  tbe  branches  taught  comprised  the  Alphabet.  Spell- 
ing, Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  The  parente 
gave  little  or  no  attention  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  schools  were  allowed  to  get  along  ae  best  they 
coold.  Tbe  teachers  were  generally  Irish  or  Yankee 
school  masters,  not  very  profound  scholars,  and  frequently 
men  of  indifferent  habits.  Their  object  was'  to  make 
some  money.  They  went  in  on  their  muscle,  and  if  they 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  anthority,  nobody  com- 
plained, but  if  tliey  failed,  it  was  useless  for  them  to  try 
to  get  another  school  in  the  same  place. 

p0B1j:c  st'HooLB. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Public  Schools,  Cam- 
bridge became  District  No,  9.  A  two  story  brick  build- 
ing on  lot  No.  82  was  purchased  for  $630,  and  Andrew 
Magee  became  the  first  teacher.  But  as  the  public  funds 
were  only  sufficient  to  maiutain  a  school  part  of  the  time, 
they  had  to  depend  upon  subscriptions  for  the  balance, 
and  the  schools  made  but  little  improvement. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  21,  1849,  for 
the  better  regulation  of  schools  in  cities  and  towns, 
Alex.  McCracken,  Isaac  Morton,  John  Mahaffey,  Mathew 
Gaston,  Thomas  W.  Peacock  and  some  others  interested 
themselves  in  calling  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  and  getting' 
a  vote  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  act.  On  the  2"2d 
day  of  September,  1849,  au  election  was  held  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Alex.  McCracken,  John 
Mahaffey,  Thos.  W.  Peacock,  C.  J.  Albright,  C.  L.  Madi- 
son and  J.  C.  Hunter  were  elected  members  of  the  first 
Board  of  Education  of  tbe  Cambridge  Union  School. 
William  Lyons,  a  brother  of  Sir  Edward  Lyons,  late  Min- 
ister from  England  to  the  United  States,  became  the  first 
Principal,  with  Misses  Sarah  Metcalf,  Dorcas  Reed  and 
Maria  J.  Plummer  as  assistants, 

From  1850  to  1853,  the  Principals  were  James  M.  Mc- 
Lane,  Miss  Dorcas   Reed  and  Jos.    D.  Tingle.     Wages 


ftboat  $35  per  month.  From  1853  to  the  dose  of  1867, 
J,  C.  Douglass,  Levi  C.  Brown,  W.  K.  Ctooderl  and  C.  C. 
B.  Duncan,  who  each  received  a  saiary  of  140  per  month. 
From  1858  to  1861,  John  McClenahan  was  Principal,  at 
$60  per  month,  when  he  resigned  his  position  to  r«cruit 
a  company  for  the  !5th  O.  V.  I„  of  which  he  subse- 
quently became  Colonel. 

In  August,  1861.  Samuel  J.  liirkwood,  now  Profeeaor 
f  of  Mathematics  in  Wooster  University,  Wooster,  O.,  be- 
oame  the  6r6t  Superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  $450  a  year- 
He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  H.  Smith,  at  a  salary  of 
$600  a  year.  In  August,  1866.  John  McBurney,  the  prea- 
ent  Superintendent,  to  whom  the  school  is  indebted  tor 
much  of  its  present  efficiency,  was  elected,  at  a  salary  of 
$540,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  $1,200. 

I  The  High  School  waw  organized  in  1869,  and  the  first 
class,  numbering  four,  graduated  in  1872.  After  the  loss 
of  the  former  house,  and  while  the  [resent  one  was  in 
oourse  of  erection,  tbi.*  schools  occupied  such  rooms  as 
oonld  be  procured  for  them,  and  were  subjected  to  every 
isconvenieuce.  As  a  result  of  this  condition  of  afihirs, 
no  elaaees  were  graduated  in  1873  and  1874,  but  in  1876, 
k  very  fine  class,  numbering  eight,  graduated.  Changes 
in  classification,  grading,  course  of  study,  methods  of  in- 
itruction  and  of  examining,  have  been  made  from  time 
time,  as  the  intei-ests  of  the  school  seemed  to  require. 
The  present  course  of  study  embraces  all  the  elementary 
and  higher  branches  of  a  complete  English  education,  to- 
gether with  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics. 

SCHOOL    BUH.DIN<i. 

From  their  organization  until  1860,  the  schools  were 
'tsiigbt  in  the  building  on  lot  82,  to  which  two  rooms  had 
been  added,  making,  in  all,  four.  During  that  year,  a 
building  erected  at  the  east  end  of  town  by  the  M.  P. 
Church  for  a  College  was  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ication  for  $1,201,  and  was  finished  for  school  purposes, 
it  a  total  cost  of  $6,000,  with  five  rooms,  to  wliich  a  wing, 
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with  two  additional  rooms,  was  added   in   1866.     tliia 
buiidiog  was  destroyed  by  fire  September  27,  1871. 

In  January,  1872,  lots  126, 127  and  128,  on  Steubenville 
street,  were  purchased,  and  the  present  Union  School 
Building  erected,  at  a  total  cost — including  site,  fencing, 
grading,  paving,  seating,  heating,  out-houaes,  clock,  bell. 
etc, — of  about  856,000.  The  architect  was  S.  Hannaford, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  contractor  Thomas  F.  Jones,  of 
Marietta,  O.  This  building  uontaios  ten  large  school 
rooms,  furnished  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
and  a  seating  capacity  of  six  hundred  scholars,  includ- 
ing ar  Superintendent's  office  and  a  large,  well  fur- 
nished aBsembly  room,  with  seating  capacity  for  five  hun- 
dred. This  building,  complete  in  all  its  arrangements, 
was  first  occupied  on  the  Ifith  day  of  February,  1874.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  redects  much  credit 
npon  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of 
Cambridge,  Within  its  walls  eleven  well  trained  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  are  engaged,  ten  months  in  the  year, 
in  the  iustruction  of  six  hundred  children,  at  a  cost  tor 
the  last  year  of  $4,840, 


D  SCHOOL. 

The  house  for  the  Colored  School  is  on  Gomber  street. 
It  is  a  neat  frame  building,  erected  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000,  and  furnishes  accommodations  for  sixty  pupils. 
In  this  house  a  competent  teacher  is  employed,  teaching 
about  forty  colored  children  from  eight  to  ten  months  in 
the  year,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $400. 

The  growth  of  the  school  in  the  last  ten  years  is  sbowu 
in  the  following  table.  We  have  no  means  of  carrying 
the  comparison  farther ; 

1865.  1875. 

Number  of  pupils  enumerated 575  986 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 398  703 

Avi'rage  daily  attendance 279  524 

Number  of  teachers  employed 7  12 

Number  of  weeks  school  in  session 86  40 

Amount  paid  for  teaching 81.780  i4,767 


The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  this  time 
are :  W.  H.  McFarland,  John  N.  Fordyce,  Wm.  Smith, 
Wm.  M.  Farrar,  John  Orme  and  A.  Wall. 

The  teachers  are :  Miss  Annie  Means,  assistant^  High 
-School;  Miss  J.  A.  Greenlee^  2d  Grammar  Department; 
Miss  Anna  Williams,  1st .  Grammar  Department ;  Miss 
MoUie  F.  Broom,  3d  Intermediate  Department;  Miss 
Emma  Keeler,  2d  Intermediate  Department ;  Miss  Belle 
Reddle,  1st  Intermediate  Department;  Miss  Nannie  E. 
Morton,  4th  Primary  Department;  Miss  Mary  Turner, 
3rd  Primary  Department ;  Miss  Mattie  S.  McCartney,  2d 
Primary  Department ;  Miss  Mattie  Allison,  1st  Primary 
Department;  Marshal  Grayson,  Colored  School. 


HIS'JomOiL     SICK'ICll 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CAML  FULTON, 

From  their  Organization  to  the  Present  Time     1S76, 


Tht'  I'Xitul  (lute  iif  ilii'  *jioiiiiii,'  of  ihe  puMic  fcliooln  ciin  not 
now  he  iisct-'rtiiincil,  hut  [irior  lo  ilie  jeur  1837  viirious  [iri- 
viitc  liousrs  were  <n'cii|tierl  iit  itifferont  times  in  wliich  school 
w(is  lu'N]  fur  three,  iiinl  riirfly  woro  ihnii  fijiir  monthit,  iti  the 
yrtir.  In  tlip  year  uUovv  nieminncil,  ;i  sitinll  frame  hnilding 
«)!<  i-rei'icil  f'H"  schor.l  |inr]iosei'.  in  the  extreme  eusterii  pari  of 
tlic  iirfcetit  limit  iif  the  enriiimirioii.  The  fiirninire  fnnBisled 
of  slnh  seaXf,  heing  entirely  ilestittite  of  hiieks  or  OefikN.  Thi!<i 
ihcti  inclu'lcd  :i  district  several  miles  in  tiren  with  the  eight  or 
nine  IioufeH  on  the  cnst  side  of  the  river.  Mrs.  Russell  una  the 
first  lencher  employed  In  this  building.  At  this  time  wna  taught 
Arithmetic,  Ronditi^.  Spelling  and  Writing,  which  by  many 
I  wns  consul-red  all  that  one  need  kimw  anything  of.  In  theao 
I  rtnj-s  the  busy  xchool  hny  might  he  delighted  by  the  merry 
I  clitme  (if  the  feathered  songsters,  nn  they  went  flitting  from  tree 
to  tree  and  from  branch  to  branch,  which,  with  hazel  bush, 
■<tvered  what  is  nuw  the  busincHS  portion  of  our  town. 

In  the  year  1839,  a  frame  house  whs  built  for  public  school, 
u  whut  waH  known  as  Milan,  being  that  portion  of  the  town 
|«ttu»ii*d  iMi  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

"the  vilhige'nuw  grew  very  lapidly,  and  more  interest  was 
J  iiii>()layo<l  in  licliulf  (if  education.  The  authorities  in  charge  of 
Itht^  puhtie  sehnols  found  that  more  mom  was  necessary  for  the 
unim.pflaiiori  of  these  who  sought  knowledge,  and  not  feel- 
fii.jiici.illi    aidv  to  erect  aiiothcr  !iew  building,  in  1844 


^ 


leased  the  basement  of  tlic  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had 
been  arranged  for  n  private  school,  for  the  sura  of  twelve  dol- 
lars per  annum.  In  1^  JO,  pursuant  to  a  legal  notice,  an  elec- 
tion was  held  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the 
organization  of  the  schools,  in  accordnnce  ivith  the  act  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  February  11,  1849,  entitled  "an  act  for  the 
better  regulating  of  public  schools  in  cities  and  towns."  The 
result  of  the  vole  was  a  inojorit y  of  eight  in  favor  of  adoption. 

The  following  persons  were  in  a  great  measure  instrumental 
in  bringing  this  measure  about ;  W.  W.  Cunningham,  Michael 
Ruch  and  John  Mobley. 

The  revenues  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  schools  at  this 
time  was  principally  gotten  by  taxation,  although  a  portion  was 
yet  secured  by  subscription.  The  first  nsses.<nient  levied  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  nfler  being  eigunlzed  in  aceordnnce  with 
the  provisicns  of  the  above  act.  was  two  hundred  dollars  for 
the  expenses  of  the  school  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  schools 
now  being  united  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  Board,  were 
designated  the  I'nion  Schools  of  Canal  Fulton,  and  were  iilso 
divided  into  two  grades  ;  ilmse  conducted  in  ihe  public  haild- 
ings  being  the  primary,  iind  the  one  conducted  in  the  basement 
room  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  being  the  high  school.  The 
number  of  teachers  now  ei-iploycd  was  th.ec.  one  to  each  room. 
Mr.  Unger  wni  the  first  principal  citiiiloyed  after  this  orgjinisa- 
lion.  at  a  salary  of  twenty-six  dolhiifi  per  month  for  the  term  of 
funr  months,  the  contract  for  hi^  services  being  conditioned 
that  he  should  he  able  tn  answer  fifly  per  ci  lit.  of  ihe  questions 
in  th*  following  I  ranches:  tic";;r:  phy.  Arithmetic  and  English 
Grammar,  the  exinniunlioii  heJug  conducted  by  Dr.  L.  Howard. 
«ho  wai.  appointed  by  ihe  Bimrd  of  Education.  Dr.  Lewis 
Slusvcr  who  WHP  niiw  mnd  bad  been  for  several  years.)  a  very 
active  and  cfiieient  niendier  of  tli!<  Hoard,  and  lo  whom  many 
thanks  arc  justly  due  for  ihe  progress  and  success  of  the 
Schiioli'.  now  be^ian  ti>  agitate  the  qnestiim  of  erecting  a  new 
building  more  cutnmodious  and  better  arranged  for  school  pur- 
J109CS.  In  1S53  provisnn)'  were  rnnde  for  levying  a  lax  for  this 
purpose.  Two  yinrs  later  the  mum  part  of  the  present  build- 
int;  was  eouipleied  at  a  coft  of  giilllJU,  This  biiiliUrig  contained 
iwo  good  billed.  Veil  ventilated  rooms,  com nnxi ions  enough  for 
ac<-i>ninio<iiitt.^n  of  eighty  lu  one  litinilred  pupilse;tcli.  being 
iil^li.-d   \\\t\\  UKulcrii    funiilure-  wooden  seats,  with  desks. 
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[Ewnls,  Ai;.    The  bn.strmeiii  idoui  yi  the  Churcli  wiis  now 
rated,  after  bnving  beuu  in  use  for  a  period  often  years. 
tTb«  tjcliool  was  now    re-graiU'd   and  organized  into   three 
rades,  which  consisted  of  two  priinarieB,  one  secondary  and  a 
tgh  school,  lor  which  four  leaL-hers  were  employed  tor  four 
H>nth»  ill  the  yfiir.  and  for  llie  remainder  of  the  year  the  sec- 
»ry  and  high  seliool  were  conBolidaleil,  and  under  ihe  cure 
i;  instructor.     S.  II.  Barnes  was  the  first  superintendent 
Wr   the  schools  were  thus  orgimized,  in  the  new  building, 
nplnyed  at  n  sahiry  of  three  hundred  doUars  per  annum. 
I  In  the  year  lf58,  C  S.  Mcrril  took  charge  of  the  Schools,  by 
11080  efibrta  h  course  of  study  was  prescribed  for  the  primary 
hd  pecgndary  grades,  and  for  lijree  successive  years  (he  School 
^res^«d  rapidly  and  harmoniously  under  the  management  of 
Jlift  true  patriot  in  tlie  cause  of  Education. 
Iln  the  year  IH70  an  addition,  in  the  form  of  a  wing,  was 
wilt  to  the  main  building,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-three  hundred 
bIIuiWi  which  contained  two  rooms.     All  the  schools  were  now 
longbt  into  one  building,  and  under  the  inimediato  care  and 
Hrisiliclion  of  the  principal  in  the  high  school. 
{The  following  mblo  serves  to  illustrate  the  growth  and  pro- 
s  of  the  Si-hools  : 
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EThe  sil.ool  library  was  instituted  in  1857.     It  contained  one 

hndred   ,ind  ?evenl}-eighl  volumes,  valued  at  one  hundred 

Bd  ihirly-eiKht  dollars.     Afterwards  ihe  number  of  volumes 

rcaird  In  two  hundiid  and  fifty,  and  valued  at  iwolmn- 

t\\  dudsirs.     The  library  bus  f(jr  some  years  baen  placed  in 

of  the  superinlctideiit.  and  has  been   verv  ihoroughlv 

V.l, 

•f  ibo  or^-anization  of  the  schools  on  the  graded  system, 
I  exani  nations  have  been  conducted  for  the  promotion  of 


pupila.     These  essininnUODs   viere  cuoducted  by  the  siip«riii - 
tciiilent  nf  the  schools. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  emplojej  sineo  1865.  S. 
II.  Giirnes,  taught  two  years,  at  a  salary  of  ?300  per  year,  Mr. 
Broam,  at  S30  per  month,  taufcht  one  term  ouly.  Mr.  J.  0. 
Merril  now  takes  cliarge  of  the  schools,  at  n  sailary  of  640'J 
per  year.  Hia  services  as  jirincipal  were  retaineil  for  three 
years,  during  wbicb  liir.e  ihe  schools  made  more  progress  and 
gave  better  satisfaction  than  tbe.v  bad  yei  done  since  their  or- 
ganization. Mr.  J.  C.  Smith's  services  were  retained  botone 
year,  at  a  salary  of  ?40  per  month.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rayte  also  was 
in  charge  for  the  satne  length  of  time,  nt  same  salary.  J.  C. 
PajTie  was  now  employed  at  the  same  salary  and  remained  in 
charge, two  years,  giving  good  satisfaction.  Mr.  0.  G.  Vander- 
hoof  was  principal  for  one  year.  Mr.  Weber  was  superintend- 
ent for  two  years,  at  a  salary  of  *500  per  year.  He  was  a 
talented  man.  and  gave  new  life  to  the  schools.  l>.  Rowe  was 
his  successor,  at  the  same  salary,  and  remained  in  charge  two 
years.  J.  P.  Yockey  w.is  the  first  principal  after  all  the  schooU 
weri'  placed  in  one  building,  who  succeeded  in  more  thoroughly 
grading  and  classifying  the  schools  than  had  yet  been  done.  His 
services  were  retained  for  a  [leriod  of  three  ,ve«rs,  at  a  salary  of 
S540.  J.  K.  Ross  now  takes  charge  of  the  scliooR  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  liiera  niider  very  thorough  discijilinc,  aiihough 
hut  very  little  atteriinn  was  paid  to  cU.ssifying  them.  He  re- 
mained in  charge  two  years,  at  an  average  salary  nf?850,  giv- 
ing general  satiiffin-tioii.  I.  M,  Tai;;;ai't.  the  present  superin- 
lendciil.  was  employed  at  riie  bc;i-itiniiig  of  ihe  school  year  of  | 
1875.  at  a  salary  of  ?8fl0  pei-  iiiiiiiim.  lie  is  now  raking  meiih- 
ui-es  to  hate  tb"  Board  estalilish  :i  CKiirsc  of  vtndy  and  tlor- 
"Ughly  grade  the  sthiwl  at  the  ojK-nin;:  of  ti>e  coining  year. 


szistoeigaij    sicibtch: 


CANTON    UNION    SCHOOL 

3TAKK     COUNTY,    OHIO. 


The  Canton  Union,  ur  Graded  School,  was  organized  upon 
a  vote  of  tho  people  to  that  effect,  about  the  yuar  A.D.  184*^ 
Previous  to  that  time  all  the  schools  of  the  village  were 
under  private  management,  aad  no  special  arrangements 
had  lieen  made  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  clawt  of 
f  children.  Among  the  prominent  teachers  of  the  former 
kpcriod  yet  living  and  residents  of  Canton,  are  Archibald 

■  McGregor  and  Ira  M.  Allen,  the  former,  editor  of  the  Stark 
ICounty  Democrat,  and  the  latter,  late  Treasurer  of  Stark 
(County.  Both  these  gentlemen,  with  other  teachers  of  the 
Jolden  time,  were  devoted  and  earnest  educators,  whose  soul 

■  was  in  the  work,  and  they  laid  deep  and  strong  the  foun- 

lation  upon  which  the  present  condition  of  general  intcl- 

lligence  and    educational    progress    in   Canton    has    been 

attained.     They  were  also  among  the  first  advocates  of  the 

■public.  School  system,  and  have,  ever  since  its  adoption, 

[  among  its  leading  friends  and  strongest  defenders. 

cnong  those  who  against  all  opposition  did  good  work  in 

Beciiring  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  our  people  for  the  organ- 

Nxation  of  the  Public  School,  the  name  of  George  W.  Hunt- 

ngton  standi  deservedly  prominent,  and  he  also  yet  lives 

)  witness  the  good   results  which  the  people  secured  for 

Bhemselvps  and  thoir  children  by  the  work  of  that  election 

lay,  nearly  twenty-seven  years  ago,     The  f)pposition  came 

principally  fmm  the  wealthier  classes,  and  was  somewhat 

f'foniiidahle,  though  a  few  prominent  property -holders  gave 


the  projeot  their  favor  from  the  hegiatiing,  und  nearly  all 
have  ever  sinou  given  the  Public  School  work  their  cordial 
support. 

Mr.  Allen  was  teaching  in  Canton  at  the  time  the  vote 
was  taken,  and  bocame  the  fir!<t  Superintendent  after  the 
organization  under  the  General  School  Law  of  1849.  Can- 
Ion  was  at  thie  lime  a  village  of  le?s  than  four  thousand 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Allen  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  H.  S.  Mar- 
tin as  Superintendent  in  the  year  1S54.  The  writer  has  * 
not  been  able  to  get  po.'isession  of  the  original  records  of 
the  Board  nf  Education,  which  have  been  either  lost  or 
destroyed,  nor  any  satisfactory  statistics  of  the  schools 
prior  to  the  year  ]*t55-  In  July  of  that  year  Mr.  Martin 
was  re-eleeted  Superintendent  and  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  with  eight  a^istant  lady  teachers  in  the  lower 
department!!,  w  follows :  Two  in  the  Grammar  School,  one 
in  the  Secondary  (C  and  D  Grammar)  School,  four  in  the 
Primariee,  and  one  in  a  mixed  school.  Among  these  was 
Miss  Betsy  8.  Cowles,  who  is  yet  well  known  all  over  the 
State  as  one  of  the  best  teachers  that  have  graced  the  prt»- 
Icflsion  in  Ohio. 

From  the  nearest  calculation  that  can  be  made  upon  the 
meagre  data  of  this  period  at  hand,  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  year  1855  did  not  amount  to  five  falindred 
in  r11  the  schools.  The  Suj'terintendent  s  salary  was  (800; 
Mid  that  of  lady  teachers  ranging  from  $400  to  tloO  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Martin  continued  in  the  sehooU  nntii  January  1st, 
1894,  a  term  of  more  than  eight  ,\-ettrs.  His  former  pupils 
invariably  s|teak  well  <>f  him,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  to- 
gether with  t«>nic  of  bin  later  asaiciate  teachers,  are  still 
teaching  in  the  I'anton  Public  Schools.  He  left  the  Supers 
intendency  to  take  bis  wat  in  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  to  which 
flistingutfthed  imetitinn  he  had  been  rh(«en  at  the  preceding 
October  elretiitn.  In  the  ^iiate  he  wan  a  warm  friend  of 
all  nieasun*  |>rrtMining  l<>  tlte  cRicirncy  of  the  ^vhon)  work, 
and  jierved.  if  we  mistake  not,  as  a  niemtier  of  the  Standing 
I'yuiimillee  tin   Pablic  Srhuols  thivnghuat  bis  term.     He, 


I 
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■«lso,  is  ntill  a  resident  of  Canton,  and  a  warm  friend  and 

■  patron  of  the  schotile.  His  suc<;eHPor  was  Mr,  H.  S.  Leland, 
I  who  continued  as  .Suiierintendent  during  the  remainder  of 
1  that  year  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  school  year, 
lOn  account  of  tniKundcretaiidings  and  difficulties,  which 
I  lor  A  time  seriously  threatened  the  success  of  the  school 
I  work,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1 1865.  His  succeijsor,  Daniel  Worley,  wa^  appointed  on  the 
Il3th  of  June  following,  but  did  not  take  the  place  until  the 
I  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  in  September,  1865.  Mr. 
I  Wtwiey  was  annually  thereafter  api«tintiMi  until  June,  1^74, 
I  when  he  was  unanimously  elected,  under  the  new  School 
I  Law,  as  Superintendent  for  three  years  from  the  first  Mon- 
■day  in  September  of  that  year.     He  is  accordingly  yet  in 

■  charge.  Since  their  organization  the  schtmls  have,  there- 
Kji>re,  been  under  the  charge  of  the  following'  four  named 
ISuperinteDdeuts: 

Ira  M.  Allen,  from  1849  to  18.54. 

H.  S.  Martin,  from  l8-'>4  to  ISii4. 

H.  S.  Leland,  from  1864  to  180.5, 

Daniel  Worley,  from  1865  to  the  present  time. 

During  Mr.  Martin's  auperintendency  a<Iditions  were 
■made  to  the  old  Union  School  building,  and  a  small  new 
I'school  house  was  built  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canton,  now 
L^ginning  to  be  numbered  among  the  cities  of  the  State. 
Ipuriug  Mr.  Leland'stime  preparations  were  made  for  anew 
llmilding,  with  four  school  rooms,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
ficity,  but  this  was  not  erected  until  after  his  successor  liad 
B'teken  charge.  Since  Mr.  Wrirley's  connection  with  the 
lachools,  the  Board  of  Education  have  erected,  in  addition  to 

■  (be  one  last  named,  a  building  of  four  rix>ms,  in  the  north- 
I'eafltem  part  of  the  city,  one  of  six  rooms  in  the  eastern 
fcjtart,  and  one  of   two  rooms,  for  Primary  pui)i!s,  in  the 

lUtbeastern  (lart;  and  they  have  now  in  course  of  erection 
k  building  of  six  rooms  in  the  southwe-storn  part  of  the 

ity,  leaving  only  to  he  supplied  a  good  building  fw  the 
lOTthwestern  part,  and  a.  new  and  iTeditable  eentral  Ijuild- 


ing  for  the  higher  gratlpsof  firnmmar  Schools  jvnd  the  High 
School. 

With  all  that  hat-  tluiw  been  aeuimiplished  to  furnish 
adequate  school  facilities,  the  jwimlation  of  the  city,  and 
consequently  the  school  population  also,  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  nur  schools  have  always  heen  crowded  beyond 
their  just  capacity.  The  old  Union  School  building,  never 
well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  has  become  so  generally  di- 
lapidated that  the  Board  of  Education  were  constrained  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  people  upon  the  question  of  borrowing 
money  upon  bonds  for  a  series  of  years,  and  a  tax  to  meet 
the  principal  and  interest,  to  enable  them  to  erect  several 
new  buildings  for  Primary  Jind  Grammar  Schools,  and  one 
for  the  High  School  during  the  coming  season.  As  the 
people  decided  favorably,  though  against  strong  opposition, 
we  may  hope  within  a  year  or  two  to  be  amply  provided 
with  school  room  for  all  our  children,  as  the  law  and  the 
future  wellbeing  of  the  community  demand. 

The  growth  of  the  .schools  may  he  seen  from  the  following 
exhibit : 

Tntat  enrollinenl  for  year  ending  Ailguat  31nt,  1S.55,  about 500 


"         1875 1,674 

.f  1875-8 .....1,516 


No.  of  teachers  in  1854-5,  male  1,  female  8~lntal_ S 

"  "  1864-5,     ■■      3,      "     11         "      14 

"  18T4-5,    '■     7.      "    26       "     38 

"  "         at  present      "      7,       "     29        "      36 

Avenge  salanes  paid  in  1854-5,  male  $800,  female. $350 

1864-5,      "      DOC,      '■      314 

1874-5,      "     1037.      "       -  423 

1854-5,      "      800,       "       -  400 


highest  salary. 
Highest     -" 
Highest      " 


1864-5, 
1874-5, 


Thf  prewent  status  of  tho  wchoiils  (,Tai 
follows : 
Enrolled  ill  Primary  SphoolB. 


mi-iT,  iema'es  438-Total 875 

1H7.       •'         186        "    363 


"            Higli              "           "        28,       "          50  "    

"            OeriiiHii         "           "        61,       "          63  "    

Total  enrollment,               "      893,       "         737  "    

Hamber  of  teachers  in  Primary  Scboola,  femnloB,  17  "    

Mo.  uf  teachers  in  Grammar  Schonln,  malenS,  feinalea  8— ToUL... 

High               "            "       1,      "  2  "     

"            "              tierraan          "            "       1,       "  I  ''.,.. 

Special  teachers Male  L,  Female  1— Total..... 

Bnperinlendent "      1,      "      ...        "     .... 

Total _    "      7,      "      29        "    


About  30  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
Dur  Primaries  are  found  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  about 

'  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  the  Grumraar  Schools  in  the 
High  School ;  but  it  is  gratifyiug  to  all  friends  of  our  pub- 
lic school  work  to  know  the  fact  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  number  of  pupils  continuing  a  longer  time  in  the 
schools,  and  of  those  completing  the  entire  course,  is  at  least 
25  per  cent,  greater  than  formerly. 

The  course  of  study  provides,  in  the  schools  below  the 
High  School,  for  thorough  drill  in  the  common  English 
branches,  including  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing,  and  object 
lessons  in  Elementary  Science.  In  the  High  School  the 
pupils  are  taken  through  a  tolerably  thorough  academic 

.  course  in  Language  (Latin  and  German),  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Science.  Besides  making  frequent  reviews,  pupils 
in  all  the  departments  from  the  A  Primary  upwards,  are 
subjected  to  the  test  of  a  written  examination  four  or  five 
times  a  year.     Candidates  for  graduation  in  the  High  School 

\  are  examined  at  the  end  of  their  course,  and  are  only  given 
a  diploma  after  passing,  satisfactorily,  examinations  in  all 

'  the  studies  of  the  course,  with  the  exception  that  in  Lan- 
guage, only  the  full  course  in  one  of  the  languages  studiefl 

I  is  reiiuired. 


Pupils  arc  uUuwod  to  cater  the  schools  at  tho  age  of  six 
years.  To  complete  the  entire  course  ordinarily  requires  a 
period  of  twelve  years;  of  these,  four  years  are  given  to  the 
Primaries  D,  C,  B  and  A ;  four  years  to  the  Grammar  Schools 
D,  C,  B  and  A,  and  four  years  to  the  High  School.  Promo- 
tions are  made  upon  examinations  once  a  year  by  the  Super- 
intendent, but  provision  is  made  for  promoting  pupils  at 
other  timeu,  whose  natural  cnpaeity  or  diligent  application 
enables  them  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  averajre  of 
the  class  in  which  they  may  chance  to  be  at  any  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  pupils  not  properly  sustaining  themselves 
are  equally  liable  to  demotion.  Besides  these  regular  grades 
of  schools,  the  Board  of  Education  have,  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  school  law,  provided  a  German-English  School, 
with  two  teachers,  in  which  the  gradation  of  the  other 
schools  is  observed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  far  as  the  B  Gram- 
mar grade,  or  through  six  years  of  the  school  course. 

The  High  School  is  justly  dear  to  the  great  majority  of 
our  people;  for,  notwithstanding  the  much  greater  cost  of 
maintaining  it,  and  the  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
all  the  pupils  attending  it,  it  gives  the  opportunity  to  a 
great  many  of  our  young  people  to  secure  that  more  thor- 
ongh  education  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  largely 
or  entirely  deprived,  and  serves  as  a  constant  stimulant,  in 
all  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  to  increased  devotion  and 
zeal  in  study.  Our  school  system  without  it  would  be  sadly 
deficient.  Many  of  our  High  School  pupils  and  graduates 
of  former  years  now  fill  responsible  positions  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  have  receivcfl  their  whole  preliminary  train- 
ing for  them  in  our  Public  Schools,  and  through  their  influ- 
ence in  and  upon  society,  they  pay  back  into  the  treasury 
of  the  public  security  and  good  much,  yea,  infinitely  more, 
than  was  expended  upon  their  education  from  the  public 
purse. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  embraced  in  the  public  school 
work  of  Canton,  there  are  two  jmrochial  schools  (English 
and  German)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  six 
teachers,  enrolling,  during  the  year,  about   six   hundred 


pitpilii;  a  German  parochial  flchool  of  the  Liitht:raii  Church, 
enrolling  abtiut  sixty  pupils,  under  one  teacher;  and  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  enrolling  aliont  one  hundred  pupils 
annually,  under  four  regular  teachers.  In  the  parochial 
schools  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  the  Primary 
and  lower  Grammar  grades  of  study,  with  special  religious 
instruction,  and  in  the  Collegiate  Institute,  for  Primary, 
Intermediate  and  Academic  instruction. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  Public  Schools  this  year 

will  be  about 1,800 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  Parochial  Schools 700 

"  "       Collegiate  Institute 100 

Total  in  all  the  Schoolfi,  about 2,600 

The  enumeration  of  children  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  school  was,  in  September,  A.  D.  1865,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  between  the  ages  of  _^«e  and  twenty- 
one  years ;  and  in  September,  1875,  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  between  sia;  and  twenty-one  years,  about 
1  doubled  in  ten  years. 

In  oonclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  at  no  previous 
I  time  in  their  history,  have  the  schools  of  Canton  been  dearer 
i  to  the  people  than  they  are  now ;  and  as  increased  facilities 
I  are  aflbrded  from  year  to  year,  they  will,  under  wise  and 
I  discreet  management,  assuredly  also  increase  in  efficiency, 
I  in  thoroughly  preparing  the  mass  of  our  growing  youth  for 
I  the  responsibilities  before  them,  and  in  beneficent  results 
I  upon  society  in  general  which  are  only  to  be  secured  through 
I  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people. 


CINCINNATI  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


I'A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Hietory,  the  Bise  cmd  Progress  and  Beoent  Oon- 
dition  of  the  Oommoa  Schools  of  Oittcionati,  to  which  are  Added 
Three  Appendicea,  Oontaining  Eiamination  Fapere>  a,  List  of  Some 
of  the  Principal  Private  EdnoatioDal  Faoilities  of  the  Oitj,  and  a 
Nominal  Boll  of  the  School  Board  and  School  Officers  for  the  Oen- 
tennialTear. 


pi 

I 


Thb  Public  School  eyatera  of  Cincinnati  is  now  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  its  exlBtenee  ;  but  as  the  city,  ou  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1829,  was  then,  corapapatively 
Bpeakiog,  in  ita  cradle,  it  is  difficult  to  give  more  than  a 
rapid  retrospect  of  the  early  history  of  the  public  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  of  the  children.  But  two  short  dec- 
,atles  had  then  elapsed  since  tlie  incorporation  of  the 
ity,  and  at  that  time  the  hard  struggles  of  the  early 
tioneera  had  left  but  little  opportunity  for  the  culttvatioa 
those  graces,  and  the  utilization  of  those  agencies  of 
jearniug  which  now  so  thoroughly,  in  almost  every  de- 
partment, characterize  the  energies  of  the  community. 
In  Cincinnati,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  most  advanced  Eastern 
And  Western  cities  alike,  tiie  first  attempts  at  universal 
,nd  common  education  were  owing  to  the  activity  of 
Individuals.  First,  in  order  of  time,  John  Kidd,  in  1818, 
levised  Jl.OOO^er  annum,  charged  upon  the  ground  rents 
if  his  estate,  to  be  expeuded  for  the  education  of  the 
fM>or  children  and  youth  of  Cincinnati.  His  devise  was 
unfortunately  frustrated  by  the  title  to  his  estate,  which 
proved  to  be  defective;  but,  in  1824,  Thomas  Hughes,  an 
£nglisbmari,  who  had  long  made   his  home  here,  lett  a 


tract  of  land  yielding  a  peqietuiil  gioiirul  real  of  $2,000, 
"  to  be  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  iiiaintenaiice  and 
support  of  a  suhool  or  schools  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
for  the  education  of  destitute  children  wliose  pareuts 
and  guardians  were  unable  to  pay  for  their  sohooliug;" 
and  Mr.  Woodward's  bequest  folloived  some  years  after- 
wards. These  were  the  fouiidatioua  of  our  High 
Schools,  and  to  them  must  be  attributed  the  awakeued 
attention  of  the  Legislature  which,  upon  this  subject, 
first  found  its  expression  iu  an  attempt  to  pass  a  general 
rule  school  law  in  1823,  and  the  passage  of  the  tirat  law 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1825. 

But  the  law  of  1825  simply  provided  for  State  educa- 
tion, without  leaving  any  autonomy  to  the  great  corpo- 
rations in  the  West — such  as  Cincinnati  was  then, 
although  her  population  was  but  little  more  than  20.000. 
It  was  soon,  however,  evident  that  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  would  be,  if  not  inoperative,  at  least  incapa- 
ble of  producing  the  desired  ^uits.  The  plan  of  the 
taw  was  iu  itself  defective,  and  the  tas  it  authorized  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose.  Tlie  selioola  were,  moreover, 
opposed  not  only  by  the  heavy  tax-payers  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  private  academies,  but  also  neglected  by  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  they  were  set  on  foot,  upon  the 
ground  that  they  were  "  charity  "  or  "  poor  schools." 

These  disadvantages  soon  became  bo  obvious  that,  in 
February,  1829,  the  friends  of  education,  taking  advan- 
tage of  amendments  to  be  made  in  the  city  charter,  lie- 
cured  the  passage  of  a  statute  giving  au  independent 
orgauizatiou  to  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  empower- 
ing the  City  Council  to  levy  special  taxes  for  building 
school  houses  and  supporting  schools.  The  terms  of  this 
act  required  the  City  Council  to  divide  the  city  into  ten 
districts,  in  each  of  which  within  ten  years  they  wer« 
to  purchase  a  lot  and  erect  a  substantial  building  of  brick 
or  atone,  to  be  two  stories  high,  and  containing  two 
school  rooms,  all  of  the  same  size  and  dimeniiions.  For 
the  cost  they  were  auihoriKcd  to  levy  a  lax  of  one  mill 


1  till]  dulhir,  and  ttuuUier  mill  t'ov  tlie  expciiseg  of  the 

[  teachers.     Tiie    Board    was  conipoaed  of   one   member 

from  each  Ward,  elected  annually  by  the  people.     Their 

duties  were  to  appoint  teachers   and  superintend   their 

[work,  to  select  a  Board  of  Examiners,  examine  and  re- 

I  port  every  three  months,  and   file  the  necesaary  certifi- 

N  ca'ea.    This  law  has  long  been  altered  and  amended,  but 

f  evt-r  since  that   t2th   day  of  Febvnary,  1829,  the  fiinda- 

ntai   principle  of  the   Cincinnati    Public  Schools  has 

been  biised    upon   the  same  llieory  of  local  self-govern- 

metitaiid  civic  direction, 

A  great  and  a  manifest  improvement  had  been  made — 

,  too,  thoroughly   in   harmony  with  the  principles  of 

Unerican  ;  freedom  and  in  the  same  Spring  the  Trustees 

jlreiit   zealously    to   work.      Unfortunately,  their  means 

etinted,  and    close  economy  prevented   the  expan- 

aiid  complete  iisetnliicssof  that  system  conferred  by 

^bt:  actof  1829.     £ven  sd  lute  as  1831  some  of  the  schools 

!  in  the  basementcj  of  houses,  amid  stagnant  water, 

utid   subject  to  Ihe  inconveniences  of  a  disregard  of  all 

"the   most  vitiil   principles  of  hygiene.     It   is  not  to  be 

fvoiidered  at,  therefore,  that  during  the  early  years  of 

iiur  Public  Suhoo!  eysteni,  the  pecjple,  in  great  measure, 

^refused  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie  opportunities  it  offered. 

Even  then,  too,  in  that  very  civic  inauguration  of  the 

nareh   of  education,  another  grievous  evil   arose.     The 

len  eompilei-8   of  educational    manuals   perceived  their    , 

mice,   and  a  war  of  Spelling  Books  and  Dictionaries 

|tid  Geographies  arose.     Tlie  result  was  the  resignation 

i  of  the  trustees,  and  the  consequent  injury  of  the 

kchoole.     In  the  morning  days  of  so  great  an  enterprise, 

t  was  impossible  that  strife  aud  contention   should   not 

created,  in  an  almost  fatal  niauner,  a  spirit  of  par- 

luship  in  the  Board,  ami  disobedience  among  the  sub- 

'diiistes.     Til  these  drags  upon  the  wheel   were  added 

unsettled   relations  between   principal   and   teacher, 

^tweeii  teacher  and  scholar,  and  the  uncertainty  with 

Vtiich   a    novel    and     everchanging    code   of    rules    an 


regulatiuris  weighod  upon  the  Board,  teachers  and  schol- 
ars. Thia  was  so  i.aint'iilly  apparent,  and  the  inditt'er- 
ence  into  which  it  was  leading  the  people  so  strongly 
marked,  that  at  length,  in  1S33,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  bring  the  real  advantages  of  public  education  more 
vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  In  pursnance  of 
this,  annual  examinations  of  the  pupils  were  set  on  foot. 
Teachers  from  other  States,  public  men,  members  of  the 
Press,  and  friends  and  relatives  of  those  whose  progress 
was  to  be  tested,  were  invited.  The  city  caught  and 
acted  upon  the  spirit  of  the  aflair,  and  the  raeninrable 
procession  of  girls  and  boys,  in  1833,  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  at  the  close  of  the  examinatious,  marks  an 
epoch  in  tJie  history  of  our  schools. 

It  was  also  at  about  this  time  that  another  great  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  good  cause  by  the  first  annual 
meeting  ever  held  by  the  Western  College  of  Teachers  in 
Cincinnati;  and,  with  the  view  of  permitting  the  city 
teachers  to  reap  every  possible  benefit  from  the  Associa- 
tion, the  whole  general  school  work  was  suspended  during 
their  sittings. 

But  time  was  passing,  and  but  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  erection  of  the  ten  substantial  school  houses 
provided  for  by  the  act  of  1829.  In  1833,  however,  a 
Model  School  House  was  finally  built  u[>on  Race  street, 
near  Fourth,  It  was  of  brick  ^nd  stone,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  and  within  two  years  afterwards  its  lead- 
ing features  had  been  copied  in  the  remaining  nine  dis- 
tricte.  The  total  cost  of  the  lots  and  buildings  was 
$96,159.44,  most  of  which  was  raised  by  five  per  cent, 
city  bonds.  Ail  were  of  neat  proportions  and  substan- 
tial constructiou,  havinff  two  rooms  in  each  story,  divided 
by  passages,  with  a  separate  entrance  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  rooms  were  thirty-six  in  number,  each  thirty-six  by 
thirty-eight  feet  in  dimensions,  and  every  house  had  sep- 
arate play-grounds  for  boya  and  girls, 

These  were  our  earliest  schools  built  under  the  law,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  which   still   animate  our   eys- 


tern,  and  insufficient  uh  they  nmy  now  appear  to  bw,  thuy 
i  a  boon   extraordinarily  great  to  the  rising  genera- 
.     No  uniformity  oi'  gnitling  or  classitieatioa  hail  yet 
I  been  readied,  but  by  1836   two  thouaand  four   hundred 
i  pupils  were  assembled  in  daily   attendance,  under   the 
'  superintendence  of  forty-three  teachere.     The  large  ma- 
jority were  males,  and  the  salaries  varied   from  $500  for 
Principals  to  $300  for  Assistants.     The  female  Principtils 
then  received  only  $2-50,  and  the  Assiatiints  $200  a  year. 
In  1836  the  city  teachers  formed  a  Faculty  Association, 
I  and  met  twice  a  month  to  prepare  plane  for  the  improve- 
I  ment  of  the  schools,  urid  a  short  time  afterwards  quiir- 
j  terly  conferences  were  regnlaHy  held  between  the  trustees 
I  and  the  teachers.     During  the  same  year  the  Trustees  of 
I  the  Woodward  High  School  oftered  to  receive  for  the 
I  Bftme  year,  for  gratuitous  instruction,  ten  boys  from  the 
I  Ck)mmon  Schools,  to  be  selected  by  the  School  Board. 
These  vigorous  steps  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  the 
School  Board  in  1837,  which  thenceforth  was  to  consist 
of  two  members  instead  of  one  from  each  Ward,  and  by 
the  united  efforts  of  managers  and  teachers,  and  the  dti- 
1  cided  improvement  manifest  in  the  pupils,  the  schools 
rapidly  grew   in  numbers  and  popularity.     In  1839  the 
Board  adopted  the  plan  of  providing  schools  for  Orphan 
,  Asylanis,  and  in    1840  an  important  steji  was  taken  in 
providing  for  instruction  in  the  German  language.     The 
necessary  powers  were  given  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
'  of  ^19th    March,    1849,   establishing  in    certain    District 
'   Schools  a  German  Department,  where  the  children  were 
taught  the   German    language,   simultaneously  pursuing 
the  ordinary  studies  in  English.     In  this  manner  u  move- 
ment for  the  separation  of  the  offspring  of  the  two  classes 
of   our    citizens    was   most    judiciously   nipped    in    the 
bad,  and  abundant  means  provided  for  welding  into  one 
whole  the  youth  of  our  people,  without   losing  «ight  of 
the  distinguishing  excellencies  which  are  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  both  the  German  and  the  native  stock.     The 
department  was  divided  into  two  grades,  the  Junior  com- 


(.rising  all  who  were  in  the  Primary  grades  in  English, 
and  placed  under  ibe  joint  care  of  an  English  and  Gei-- 
raan  teacher,  while  in  the  Senior  grade  were  classed  all 
jHipile  who  had  attained  to  the  higlier  grades  in  English. 
These  attended  onee  or  twice  a  day  in  the  German  teach- 
er's room,  for  the  rest  of  the  school  hours  remuining 
under  the  supervision  of  the  English  musters. 

In  1842  Night  Schools,  authorized  hy  the  ssime  law 
which  had  provided  for  the  German  Schools,  were  opened 
and  sustained  daring  the  winternionths  nntil  1857, when, 
in  conaequeuco  ot"  the  pancity  and  irregularity  of  the 
scholars,  they  were  suspended,  and  their  success  has  not 
been  strongly  pronounced  until,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  very  recent  date.  It  was  also  about  1840  that  special 
Professors  of  Peniuunship  were  first  adde<l  to  the  general 
staff,  and  their  influence  for  good  in  liriuging  about  prac- 
tical succesB  in  subsequent  commercial  and  professional 
lite  has  been  bo  clearly  demonstrated  that,  with  few  inter- 
missions, owing  to  enforced  economy,  they  have  since  been 
maintained  upon  the  roll  of  teachers. 

In  1842  a  delicate  question,  which,  in  one  respect  or 
another,  has  since  that  period  been  debated  with  the 
greatest  and  m<)3t  inuieceHsary  acriinnny,  tirst  thrcatonod 
the  harmony  of  our  [lubiic  schools.  It  wa:^  stated  by  the 
President  to  the  Board  that  the  Cathfilic  Bishop  nt'  the 
Diocese  objected  to  the  text-books  in  use  in  the  schools, 
and  also  to  the  books  in  circulation  in  the  ilistrict  libra- 
ries, upon  the  ground  that  they  eontitined  matter  repug- 
nant to  the  faith  of  Catholics,  and  also  that  ilie  chihiren 
were  (lOBitively  required  to  read  the  Protestant  Bible. 
The  Board  promptly  directed  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
objection  by  parent  or  guardian,  the  children  shuuld  not 
be  required  to  read  the  King  James  vereiou  of  the  Bible, 
or  permitted  to  borrow  books  from  the  libraries,  and 
teachers  were  prohibited,  in  general  terms,  from  dwelling 
in  a  hortatory  form  upon  any  notes  or  eomuients,  or  in 
any  way  insisting  ujion  anything  appiiiiaching  even  to 
a  sectarian  explanation  of  the  text. 


Ill  Octolj(;i',  1845,  iitiothtii' sLriilu  in  mlvaiice  w»s  mudu. 
Mr.  Symraes  |)i'oiiosed  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
School,  for  the  inatriietion  of  the  more  advanced  [uipils 
of  both  aexoB.  On  the  1  Ith  of  Fcdniary,  1846,  the  Sciiool 
Board  waa  uuthonsied  by  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
BDcli  other  grades  of  schoola,  in  addition  to  those  already 
on  foot,  afl  might  seem  necessary  and  ex]iedient,  and  also 
to  contract  with  any  persons  or  institutions  "in  relation 
to  any  funds  for  auhool  purposes  that  might  be  at  their 
diapoaal."  This  direotly  referred  to  a  contract  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  Hughee  Fund,  which  as  yet  was  wholly 
without  any  connection  witii  the  public  schools,  A  con- 
tract, to  which  brief  reference  only  can  be  made,  was 
subsequently  concluded  for  the  establishment  of  a  Female 
Academy,  free  for  the  admission  of  girls  upon  terms  and 
with  instruction  similar  to  those  already  afforded  to  boys 
in  the  Woodward  High  School  ■  but  it  was  defeated  by 
an  injunction  issued  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
sued  out  by  meml>ers  of  the  Council.  The  interposition, 
at  first  sight  so  ill-judged,  turned  out  most  fortunate.  In 
1847  the  School  Board  established  the  Central  School, 
and  on  the  8th  November  of  the  same  year  it  was  opened 
with  103  pupils,  selected,  by  examination,  from  all  the 
sctiools.  It  continued  in  successful  operation  until  1851, 
when  if  was  merged  into  the  present  constitution  of  the 
High  Schools.  This  arrangement,  by  a  fortunate  union 
of  the  funds  given  by  Woodward  and  Hughes  witli  the 
system  of  Common  Schools,  resulted  in  our  present  High 
Ejchools,  accomiilishiiig  »U.  the  benefactors  could  have 
hoped,  and  preserving  inviolate  the  trusts  created  under 
their  wills. 

These  High  Schools  were  thenceforward  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  Union  Board  of  thirteen  members;  five 
Woodward  Trustees,  two  Hughes  Trustees,  and  six  dele- 
gates from  the  School  Board. 

In  1849  an  actof  the  Legislature  authorized  theestab- 
I  blishment  of  separate  schools  for  colored  I'eople,  but. 


owing  to  legal  obstacles,  tliuj  soon  jiaesed  nndtar  the  con- 
trol of  the  School  Board. 

The  aucueaa  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole  had,  how- 
ever, been  already  fully  proved,  and  in  1850  there  was  a  to- 
tal attendance  of  6,362 scholars,  with  138 teachers,  meeting 
and  working  in  fourteen  school  honees.  By  an  act  dated 
the  23d  of  March,  1850,  the  election  of  a  General  Super- 
intendent by  popular  vote  was  authorized,  but  in  1853  it 
was  wisely  modified  by  providing  tor  a  choice  by  the 
Board.  In  November,  1854,  a  very  imi>ortant  change 
was  introduced  into  the  organization  of  the  schools,  by 
the  creation  of  t!ie  Intermediate  Schools.  The  motive 
was  primarily  one  of  economy.  The  schools  had  been  uni- 
formly classed  into  six  grades,  each  pursuing  strictly  one 
course  of  study  and  text  hooka,  and  it  being  a  rule  that 
each  teacher  should  have  au  average  attendance  of  forty- 
five  pupils,  it  had  been  observed  that  in  the  two  highest 
grades,  necessarily  requiring  teachers  of  the  most  experi- 
ence and  highest  qualifications,  the  daily  attendance 
did  not  exceed  thirty -five,  and  in  many  schools  thirty,  pu- 
pils to  the  teacher;  it  was  therefore  decided  to  concen- 
trate the  two  upper  grades  of  all  the  District  Schools 
into  four  schools,  to  be  called  Intermediate,  and  in  this 
way  it  was  expected  that  the  same  pupils  might  be  in- 
structed by  a  much  smaller  number  of  teachers,  and 
thus  a  great  improvement  be  gained  in  the  management 
of  the  overcrowded  grades  of  the  Primary  Schools.  The 
plan  was  gradually  carried  into  effect,  but  not  without 
opposition,  and  the  result  rapidly  proved  the  wisdom  of 
the  scheme. 

In  1857  a  difficulty  began  to  be  felt  in  sujtplying  the 
demand  of  experienced  teachers,  then  numbering  a  corps 
of  three  hundred,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  a  Normal 
School  was  founded  for  the  training  of  teachers,  a]ion  a 
Bcieutiiic  plan,  in  accordance  with  the  advanced  require- 
ments of  the  age.  The  Normal  School  rapidly  proved 
its  usefulness,  and  education  being  thus  oflered  to  future 


cducuUirH,  the  higher  ntaiiiliird  nf  effii.'ieni!_>'   lienianrted 
was  I'lir  more  easily  aud  tirmty  uphold. 

Thus  tar  the  main  facts  of  the  early  histi.ry  of  the  School 
System  of  Cindnnati  have  been  Kueciiictly  traced.  It  h^ 
seemetl  l>est  to  avoid  adverting  to  many  ioitiatnry  details  in 
(he  vast  field  of  [iiiblio  education,  which  might  liave  been  erat- 
braced  in  a  long  and  exhaustive  treatise,  but  which,  nfierBll, 
might  have  served  but  tn  load  the  waste-paper  basket  and  to 
(.-umber  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  reference.  From  1857 
liil  the  present  time  the  great  work  of  progress  and  improve- 
meiit  went  on.  There  were  lajjses  and  delays,  cause<^l  by  the 
war  mid  various  other  causes;  but  overcoming  all,  rising 
siij)erior  to  all  obstacles,  the  genius  ot  the  American  desire 
for  progress  and  enlightenment  has  won  it:*  way  with  a  step 
sometimes  temporarily  checked,  but  ever  resolute  in  its  aim 
and  march.  In  1869,  the  same  ipiestiou  whicli,  under  a  (wir- 
tially  ditTerent  aspect,  seemed  so  dangerous  in  1842,  again 
crop{>ed  np.  An  (ictive  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  ex- 
«lade  the  Bible  from  the  schf>ols.  The  contest  was  strenuous 
,  and  vigorous.  The  case,  af^er  many  public  meetings,  held 
for  and  against  the  object  at  stake,  came  up  before  the  courts, 
and  eventually,  in  apj)eal,  the  doctriue  was  laid  down  that 
ihf  Board  had  cognizance  of  the  admission  of  all  books  and 
nulyects  of  study,  the  Bible  included,  but  ihe  exclusion  was 
con!ie({ueotly  maintained,  It  is  usele^  to  rccnpiiualate  the 
ai^uments  or  to  analyze  the  dec:i.sion.  They  have  l)een  printed 
in  a  separate  volume  as  a  report  of  what  is  known  as  one  of 
the  Causea  Cehhrea  of  the  West. 

On  the  Iflt  of  May,  1873,  an  act  was  passed  by  tlie  State 
Ijegislatnre, entitled  an  act  "For  the  Keorganizatioii  and 
Maintenance  of  Common  Seliouls,"  in  which,  with  a  few  tri- 
fling aniendnienis  upon  points  uf  detail,  and  read  in  connec- 
tion witli  tlie  city  charter,  will  be  found  all  the  present  pro- 
vi§ious  reguluting  our  schools.  Section  50,  which  may  now 
lie  called  the  Mugna  Charta  oF'Ohio  free  public  ediioatioti, 
enauls  that  "each  Board  of  Education  shall  establish  a  suffi- 
dent  number  of  schools  to  provide  for  the  free  education  of 
th'-  yiiiiili  iifsch<H)l  age  within  Ihe  distrii-t,  at  audi  places  a? 


will  be  most  convenient  for  the  attetidiiiiL-e  of  tlie  largest  nutu- 
ber  of  such  youth,  and  alfm  may  estahlish  onp  or  more  schools 
of  higher  grade  than  the  Primary  schools,  whenever  they  deem 
the  establishment  of  such  school  or  schools  proper  or  neces- 
sary for  the  convenience  or  progress  in  studies  of  the  pnpils 
Kttending  the  same,  or  for  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  such  district ;  and  the  Board  shall  con- 
tinue each  and  every  school  establii^hed  by  them  fur  not  less 
than  twenty-four  nor  more  than  forty-fonr  weeks  in  each 
school  year;  Provided,  that  each  Township  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  establish  at  leant  one  Primary  sgIkk)!  in  each  sub- 
district  of  their  township,"  The  section  contains  many  other 
provisos,  hnt  these  essential  elements,  recognizing  the  right 
of  the  public  lax-payers  to  demand  adequate  provision  for  the 
due  training  of  their  children,  are  the  i-lemeuts  underlying 
the  whole  frame-work  of  our  modern  system.  Its  growth  has 
been  traced  from  its  earliest  stages,  and  it  will  be  now  suffi- 
dent  to  pass  over  the  interval  from  1857  to  tlie  present  time, 
and  exhibit  to  the  reader  the  present  aspect  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  city,  their  attendance,  the  number  and  status 
of  their  teachers,  and  give  some  idea  >if  tlie  branches  i>f  study 
and  the  priigress  made  from  gr.ide  to  grade  of  the  students. 

It  must,  however,  be  remeral>ered  that  by  the  same  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  1873,  previously  alluded  to,  the  Colored 
Schools,  once  under  the  control  of  a  Board  elected  by  the  col- 
ored people,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Bimnl  of 
Education,  and  were  I'eot^nized  hy  the  present  Supeiiulend- 
ent,  Mr.  John  B.  Peaslee,  in  the  year  1875. 

The  schools,  then,  are  now  managed  by  a  Board  consist- 
ing of  fifty  members,  two  from  each  Ward,  electetl  for  two 
years. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  eudiog  3l8t  August,  1875, 
based  upon  the  taxalion  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  in- 
cluding every  other  source  of  income,  such  as  tuition  fees  of 
non -residents,  High  School  funds,  etc,  amounted  to  $757,- 
492.68.  The  total  exjienses  were  $650,676.02,  and  this  in- 
cludes outlay  upon  two  new  school  houses  in  protvss  of  erec- 
tion, and  an  addition  to  another.     There  are  twenty-frix  dia- 


tricU,  the  <mt  of  wliioli  vark't:  t'ruin  $7,01t>.93  in  the  luwe&t, 
to  $34,074.24  in  tlii'  highest.  Tliore  are  also  fuiir  Interme- 
iliau-  8i-hooL-,  Iwu  High  Seluwls,  ojie  Normal  School  and 
five  Colored  Stbciola.  'I'lie  Kpeeial  teachers  of  Musin,  Draw- 
ing anil  Peuniiinshi|i  attuciied  to  the  general  atatt,  and  work- 
ing under  s|>e<>ial  regulations  from  !J(;hoo]  to  school,  as  their 
scrviceH  are  demanded,  coat  the  city  9'2I,G31.08.  The  total 
coat  iif  the  Ht^h  8cliool>s,  inclLidiiig  qoh,  was,  for  the  whole 
y«ar,  $15,252.37.  The  officers'  sularies,  including  the  Super- 
iiilrndeniM  of  both  wliit«  and  ciilured,  is  $12,341.97,  tlie  item 
or..ffi<-es  is  $1,134.70.  The  Publii!  Library,  not  including 
Ijooks  puruhuscd,  costs  432,747.37,  unil  with  general  and  iflci- 
deiital  cx|)ense»  amounting  lo  $16,36fi.95,  the  sum  total  of 
*«oO.«7«.02  is  reachetl. 

Having  thus  indiinited  the  total  receipts  and  outlay,  it  will 
Im*  |irt))K>r  to  consider  the  sulijcct  of  thu  eductitiun  of  the  chil- 
dren, properly  sjieaking,  and  upon  this  [>oint  a  more  detailed 
n-presentation  may  lie  made.     In  both  the  High  Schools,  the 
A  grade  is  the  highest,  and  next  in  succession  the  B,  C  apd 
D.     In  tioth  sciiuols  tiie  hours  uf  study  are  from  S  to  1:30  F, 
M,,  with  an  intermission  of  one-hall'aii  hour's  relaxation,   On 
Friday  afternoiuis  tliu  A  grade  has  also  lessons  in  Practical 
Cbvmistry  in  the  laboratory,  from   half  past  one  until  four 
o'clock,  with  a  recess  of  fifteen   minute>«.     The  full  course  of 
Eiiidy  in  the  High  Schools  extends, ovoru  jieriod  of  four  years 
for  bolh  flexes,  both  studying  togelher  iii  the  same  rooms,  uud 
I  taught  U)3on  tiw  same  methods,  on  tlie  same  subjects,  by  the 
I  Batne  teachers.     There  are  three  courses  of  study,  the  C'lassi- 
I  ral,  the  Technological,  imd  the  general.     The  (Jlussicul  and 
I  Technological  are  intended  us  preparatiiry  lo  the  University. 
I  The  Inllcr  of  these  is  for  sjtecialisis,  and  includes  Mathematica 
I  in  the  higher  hninclies,  Astronomy,  Civil  Engineering,  Sur- 
lT«ying,  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Natural    History,  and  the 
I  ordinary  branches  of  the  general  course.     The  Classical  course 
I  Includes  Greek,  JjOlin,  Algebra,  Ancient  and  Modern  History, 
•Oermun,  French,  Physiology,  Drawing,  Geometry,  Trigonom- 
■etry,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Music,  Physics,  Klooutiuu  and  prac- 
I  lice  in  original   Com{Hiflition   upon  themes  selected  by  the 


teachers.  Tlit'  tit-iieral  Course  <.'mbra(k!s  Gei'inan  i>v  Latin, 
at  the  option  "t"  tlie  scholar,  Algebra,  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  Phyeiology,  French  or  Rhetoric  (optional),  Geome- 
try, Trigonometry  or  Botany,  English  Literature,  Studies  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ChemiBtry,  Menfail 
Philosophy,  Snrveying,  Book-keeping.  Drawing,  Cnmposi- 
tiion,  Elocution  and  Pliysical  Geography  and  Phyaics.  In 
the  Hughes  High  Sehmil  alone,  for  the  year  ending  2^th  June, 
1875,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolletl  was  452—189 
boys  and  263  girls.  Of  the.«e  245,  or  54.1-5  per  cent,  were 
in  the  D  Grade;  122, t>r  27  percent,  in  the  CGrade;  48,  or 
10.3-5  per  cent,  in  the  B  Grade;  and  37,  8.1-5  per  cent,  id 
the  A  Grade.  The  withdrawals  during  the  year  number  1 19, 
leaving  at  the  close  333  remaining;  thus  showing  the  with- 
drawal of  a  fraction  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
enrolled.  Of  these  withtlrawals  77,  or  nearly  65  |)er  cent., 
were  Crom  the  D  Grade,  being  31  per  cent,  of  that  grade;  34, 
or  nearly  29  per  cent,  were  from  the  C  Grade,  being  28  |)er 
cent,  of  that  grade  ;  6,  or  5  per  cent,  from  the  B  Graile,  being 
12i  per  cent.  {)f  that  grade  ;  and  2,  or  nearly  2  |>er  cent,  from 
the  A  Grade,  Iteing  nearly  5^  per  cent,  of  that  grade.  All 
of  these  withdrawals  <iccurred  bptween  the  opening  of  the 
schmil  in  September  and  the  close  of  the  same  in  tlie  follow- 
ing June.  But  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  in  all  of  the 
grades  do  not  i-eturn  to  the  schiKil  after  the  long  summer  va- 
cation. 

If  the  tables  of  hivth  the  High  Schools,  and  in  most  rc- 
aiiects  they  arc  eijuah  be  closely  examined,  it  ajipears  that,  i>f 
thase  who  enter  these  schools,  50  per  cent,  remain  more  than 
one  year;  29 J  per  cent,  more  tlian  two  years;  19  jwr  cent. 
more  thiin  three  yciirs;  and  17  |)ercent.  graduate.  Compar- 
ing the  Higli  School  graduation  from  the  tola!  iHiml>er  of 
Public  SchjMil  pupils,  it  ap)>ears  that  Chicago  graduates  an 
average  of  2^  |jer  1,000,  St.  Louis  2i,  and  Cincinnati  3^. 

The  rainiiiuim  number  of  recitations  jier  week  rctjuiit-d  of 
each  pupil  is  fifteen,  but  seventeen  may  Iw  offered.  The 
method  from  grade  lo  grade  is  based  up«ni  these  recitations, 
and  the  scmi-uiinual  and  annual  esamiuations..     The  maxi- 


mum  of  niiirltK  lor  traiisfer  in  l^i'Ii  siibji'itt  in  100,  tbt'  niini- 
muin  70.  For  tranafer,  one-lialf  iiiiirke  may  hu  j«!(-ured  nl 
tlio  daily  rmtations,  and  the  utiier  lialf  mtitit  bt'  wun  at  the 
examinations,  which,  it  mnst  be  remenibere<l,  arc  not  cfiii- 
ducled  in  any  case  by  those  who  huvi^  been  engaged  in  teach- 
iDg  n|>oii  thesnbjeut  tested  during  the  year.  Throughout  the 
whole  system,  indt'ed,  the  lurenneiliate  and  District  as  well 
as  ibe  High  Seliools,  no  teacher  is  in  any  way  suffered  to  affix 
marks  ujion  tlmae  in  wliose  progress  he  or  she  is  interested, 
and  tills  secures  a  unity  of  progress  or  nuitbrniity  of  system 
tbnmghout  the  city;  for  not  only  are  the  questions  in  exarai- 
OBtinn  prepareti  by  non -interested  parties,  but  pi-evious  to 
aubiuission  to  ilie  pupils  tliey  are  referred  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  schoiils.  After  each  annual  examination  the  following 
prizpA  are  awanJed,  the  entire  marks  during  the  four  years' 
course  governing  their  distribution:  German  prize,  gold 
medal ;  French  prize,  gold  medal ;  best  geneml  scholar,  what 
16  known  as  the  "  Unknown  "  gold  medal ;  for  Mathematics, 
a  gold  and  silver  "  Ray  "  medal. 

The  Intermediate  (or  Grammar)  Schools  are,  as  their  names 
import,  a  half-way  house  from  the  District  to  the  High 
Schools,  and  their  object  is  not  only  to  perfect  the  branches  of 
learning  taught  in  the  District  Sch*M>ls,  but  to  qualify  the 
pupils  for  the  demands  of  the  High  School.  The  full  muse 
is  three  years;  but  as  the  Principals  in  the  Intermediate 
Schools  are  jiermitted  to  transfer  pii]iils  making  sufficient 
progress  from  one  grade  tn  another  at  any  time  during  their 
pupilage,  seholars  not  unfrequently  pass  through  the  Inter- 
mediate and  are  admitled  to  the  Higli  Schools  in  a  year  and 
a  half.  As  a  matter  of  practite,  however,  the  majority  pass 
ilie  fall  term  of  three  years.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  lo 
say  thgt^of  those  who  (ibs,s  through  the  Intermetliate  Schools 
seventv-fiye  percent,  enter  the  High  Schools.  The  average 
age  of  their  admission  is  twelve  and  timrtenth  years  ;  of  the 
laiving  for  the  High  Hclioois,  nearly  fifteen  ycurs  The 
minimum  niunher  of  Ih"  marks  to  secure  a  trunslcr  is  sev- 
,  «nty  of  a  possible  one  hundred  in  each  subje<!t,  Upon  the 
L.ijtustion  of  the  relative  ability  of  both  sexes,  the  general 


ii|iinion  uf  tho  teaclii'in  is  tu  llie  effetil  tliut  in  iIk-  Di^lrirt 
Schoob  the  girls  slightly  t^xcel  the  boys,  but  this  is  couiiler- 
halanced  by  the  siii>eriority  in  matheroatic?  evinoeH  l>y  tlw 
boys  in  the  I  liter  mediate  and  High  Schools,  the  girls  raain- 
taining  their  equality  in  all  other  siilijects,  and  being  gen- 
erally rathei'  nbove  the  bcivs  in  original  cumjiositioii. 

In  the  school  year  nf  1875,  (here  werf  in  tlic  Intermedi- 
ate Schools,  boys  2,284;  girls,  2,036— niiikio^  a  IoIj.I  i.f 
4,320. 

Ksclusive  of  the  Colorwl  Schools*,  there  are  31  riislrirt 
school  houses,  aiid,  in  one  point  of  view,  these  arc  the  most 
*ini|)ortant  in  onr  whole  schmil  system,  A  large  nuoibi'r  of 
children,  ii|Kin  leaving  the  District  Schools,  enter  at  once  into 
some  employment,  and,  hence,  have  no  other  tip|«>rlunity  of 
regular  training.  In  the  school  year  of  1875,  in  a  ]>opnla- 
tioD,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  216,239,  there  were 
in  the  DLstriet  Schools  12,43S  hoys  and  11,284  girls,  making 
a  total  of  23,722.  Speaking  npon  this  point,  the  Su(»eriii- 
tendent  of  Public  School;*,  in  his  annual  re|>ort  for  1875,  nml 
comparing  the  estimated  number  of  children  of  .school  age 
with  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  says: 

The  census  of  the  school  youths  tnken  Septemlker,  1874, 
shows  tluit  there  were  ut  the  time  in  Cinriiinali,  between  the 
ages  of  sis  and  twenty-one  years; 

White  YoutliK 74,484 

Colored  Youthfi 1,993 

Total 7(i.477 

The  number  attending  the  public  schimls  at   that 

time  was 26,962 

Church  Schools 13,815 

Private  Schools 1,143 

Total  attending  whml 40,ien 

N(rt  utt«-ndin}t  s<'bo..l  (wbitiic) :44.399 

Not  attending  s<-h.K.l  (i-..lorcd) 1,15K 

Total  nolnttending  s.-bo..l 35,567 


This  enumeration,  however,  includes  all,  Iwtli  uiile  and 
feDiale,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  Tlie 
Super! ntpnilent  goes  im  to  estimate  tlie  nnmbere  between  tlie 
more  projierly  c-ailed  sebool  years  inmi  six  to  fourteen,  and 
he  arrives  at  a  total  of  46,228.  Of  tlie^e  26,615  attended  the 
public  schiinl?,  and  15,714  the  church  and  private  sehoolR, 
250  the  reformatory  schools,  thus  making  u  total  of  42,579 
attending  school  between  these  ages,  and  3,649  who  could  not 
be  traced  ;  but  he  adds  that  the  childrenfof  many  of  our  more 
iatelligent  cilizens  receive  home  education  until  the  age  of 
seven  or  eij^ht,  and  many  children  of  the  poorer  elasses  are 
withdrawn  from  the  schools  after  they  have  obtained  the 
most  essential  rudiments  of  education.  It  apjiears,  therefore, 
that  a  very  limited  number  of  the  ciiiltlrcn  of  Cincinnati  re- 
main totally  uneducated  in  either  private  or  public  scliwils. 

The  children  in  these  District  Schools  are  divided  into  five 
grades,  ranging  from  H,  ihe  lowefit,  through  G,  F  and  E  to 
D,  the  highest.  In  1875  the  average  age  of  the  pupih 
entering  the  H  grade  was  six  «nd  seven-tenth  years;  of  Ihe 
G,  right  and  oue-ienth;  of  the  K,  nine  and  three-tenths;  of 
the  E,  ten  and  tour-tenths,  and  of  the  D,  or  highest  j;mde, 
eleven  and  four-tenths;  the  average  of  those  leaving  eitlier 
for  active  lite  or  to  enter  the  Intermediate  School  being 
twelve  and  four-tenths  years. 

The  children  of  tlie  H  grade  are  instructed  in  Heading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic, Signing,  Singing,  Griimmar,  Ohjcct  les- 
sons, and  in  Drawing  and  German  when  desired  by  purenls. 
In  the  G grade  CunipoHitiou  isad<led,and  in  the  F  fuiiherand 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  Grammar.  In  E  Geography 
18  also  studied,  and  in  D  Text  fiooks  in  Grammar  and 
6e(^raphy  are  used,  the  previous  instruction  in  these  sub- 
jects being  exclusively  oral.  In  all  these  grades  the  teachers 
are  directed  to  resort,  as  much  as  possible,  to  Object  Lessons, 
which  were  introduced  into  Cincinnati  befoi*  any  other  city 
of  the  Union.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  that  this  object 
method  at  once  quickens  the  intelligence  of  the  young  chil- 
dren, and  saves  the  teachers  from  falling  into  a  mere  system 
of  routine.     Since  commencing  its  practice,  both  teachers  and 


taughl  a|i]i€.nr  to  takp  mure  viviil  aiul  wpiriteil  intert-sl  in 
thoir  work. 

In  the  District  Scliools  sfini-aiimiiil  and  :uiiiiial  wrilteii 
exam i nations  are  held  by  the  Superintendent  iif  the  tichools, 
the  several  Principals  also  hulding  a  monlhlv  oral  or  written 
examination,  at  their  own  option.  From  the  written  examin- 
ations, however,  the  II  grade,  the  very  young  children,  are 
generally  excused.  For  transfer  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
gra'le.  a  minimum  of  seventy  out  of  n  possible  one  hundred 
on  general  average  of  i^uhjects  is  exaoteti.  The  m:irks  in  the 
District  Schools  for  transfer  are  only  estimateil  upon  the  an- 
nual examinations;  bul,  lo  avoid  keeping  hark  hright  children, 
the  Prineipals  are  anthorized  to  make  a  transfer  at  auy  time 
during  the  year;  and  children  who  may  have  failed  at  the 
examination  are  not  excluded  from  this  opportunity. 

The  school  hours  are  in  G  and  H  grades  four  and  a  half 
hours  a  day;  that  is,  from  9  A.  M.  to  12  noou,  and  from  1:30 
P.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  In  the  other  grades  of  the  district,  and  also 
throughout  the  Intermediate  Schools,  the  morning  hours  are 
]ho  same,  the  afternoon  from  1:30  P.  M.  lo  4  P.  M. 

The  schools  are  in  r^otisioD  from  the  first  of  September  till 
the  last  Friday  in  June,  with  a  holiday  from  Christmas  eve 
till  the  morning  of  the  day  after  New  Years. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  one  Colored  High  School, 
two  Intermediate  and  five  District  Schools.  The  number  of 
High  School  colored  pupilsis,  boys  14,  girls 8,  total  '22  ;  in  the 
Intermediate,  boys  31,  girts  54,  total  85;  iu  the  District 
Schools,  boys  398,  girls  448,  total  846  ;  the  total  colored  |kii>- 
ulation  of  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one, 
Iwing,  in  1874,  1,993.  The  general  age  of  the  colort-d  pu- 
pils in  all  the  schools  is  higher  than  that  of  the  whites ;  the 
subjects  taught  are  the  same. 

The  general  subjects  of  study  are  taught  by  the  general 
cor]>s  ef  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  but 
there  are  other  subjects  for  which  special  teachers  are  pro- 
vided.    These  are  Music,  Drawing  and  PenniHushlp. 

In  Music,  the  theory  and  practice  of  singing  are  both  taught, 
and  examinations  in  both  are  held  twii*  a  vear.     The  children 


are  noted    far  luul   wide  for  thoir  proficiency,  and  tlie  best 
proof   of  their  attainments  was  the  exceUent   method  with 
whieli    they    contributed  to   the    success   of   both    the   bien- 
uial  May  Musical  Festivals.     At  these  festivals  about  fifteen 
hundred  children  were  ])re^ont,  and  took  part  in  such   music 
as  the  "Prayer,"  from   Gluck;  "  Nitrht  Shades  no  Longer," 
fhmi  "  Moses  in    Eoypt;"  the  ^'  Praises  of  Friendship,"  from 
Mozart,  etc.,  etc.      All  the  ehief  musical  journals  and  most  of 
the  great  dailies  in  the  United  States  wer(»  present  ;it  these 
fostivals,    and    with    one    voice    they    all    declared    that   the 
musical  education  of  the  Cincinnati  children  was  unrivaled 
ill  tlie  land.     There  are  seven  special  musi(;al  teai^hers,  includ- 
ing the  Su})erintendent,  who  teach  exclusively  in  the  Inter- 
mediate and   High  S<*hools  and   the   I)  grade  in  the  District 
Seh(K»ls,  and  superintend    the  teaching  in  the   lower  grades. 
Their   salaries  are  81,800   per  annum  ;  the   Superintendent 
receiving  $2,100. 

Drawing,  like  music,  is  taught  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
Public  Sc;hools,  the  first  year  u|)on  slates,  and  afterward  with 
paj)er  and  pencil.  Only  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  is  de- 
voted to  drawing,  but  the  specimens  exhibit("(l  at  the  annual 
examinations  prove  the  great  progress  made  by  the  })upils. 
Then*  are  two  male  and  three  female  te  ichers  of  drawing,  the 
.<ialari<'s  of  the  ladies  ranging  from  §700  to  8800,  and  those 
i.f  the  gentlemen  from  §1,500  to  §2,100. 

In  Penmanship  the  city  is  noted  for  the  calligraphy  of  the 
pupils.  There  arc  three*  teachers — a  Superintendent  and  one 
lady  and  one  gentleman.  The  salary  of  the  Su|M'rinten«lent 
i.s  §1,800,  that  of  his  assistants  §hOOO  a  year.  In  the  Dis- 
trict and  rntermediat(»  Si'hool.N  the  regular  teacthers  also  give 
instruction  in  tea<*liing,  under  the  supiM'vision  of  i\\(\  spei'ial 
teachers.  Writing  is  taught  upon  the  blac^kboard  and  the 
slate  and  paper. 

The  Suj)erintendeiit  of  these  special  branches  gives  instruc- 
tion to  the  teachers  as  wrll  as  the  pupils,  and  is  authorized 
twice  a  month  to  dismis>  the  schools  from  the  regular  duties 
of  th(»  day,  and  substitute  special   instruetion  in  his  own  de- 


partment.     This  rule  iias  had  the  happiest  results,  and  has 
raised  the  staudard  both  among  ttie  (caehers  and  pupils. 

In  German  there  is,  also,  s[>eciul  study  ;  but  there  are  not, 
as  in  Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship,  special  teschGn;.  The 
Gtermans  are  so  important  and  influeutlal  an  element  in  our 
community,  nearly  one  third  of  our  population  being  German 
or  of  German  origin,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  here  most  certainly  a  necessary  element  of  ct>mnion  school 
education.  The  State  law  enacts  that  wlienever  there  are  70 
pai'ents  in  any  school  district,  representing  forty-five  pupils, 
German  must  be  taught  This  is  a  feature  of  thclaweommnn 
to  Cincinnati  and  the  whole  of  the  State.  In  the  districts 
where  this  is  demanded — and  this  is  the  case  in  twenty-five 
of  the  twenty-six  School  Districts  in  Cincinnati — in  tJiefour 
lower  grades  of  the  District  Schools  a  moiety  of  the 
school,  hours  excepting  tliose  devoted  to  Music  and  Drawing, 
which  are  counted  against  this  division,  are  devoted  to  Ger- 
man. In  the  D  grade  one  hour  a  day,  and  in  the  Interme- 
diate and  High  Schools  forty-five  minutes,  are  German. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  his  report 
from  which  quotations  have  already  been  made,  says : 

The  following  table  shows  the  numl>er  enrolle<l  last  yt«r 
in  the  German  Departments  of  the  District,  Intermediate  and 
High  Schools,  and  what  |ier  cent,  that  number  was  of  the 
whole  number  enrolled  in  ihose  schools  (exclusive  of  the  Col- 
ored Schools)  : 

Enmlled.  Perceitl. 

Diilrict  Schools 13,622  .W.S 

Inlerinedinle  SchooU 1,275  30. 

High  Sciiool  222  -20. 

All  the  ScEiools l.'j.llO  .53.2 

The  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  t!ie  schools  (exclusive  of 
the  Colored  Schools)  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  over 
the  previous  year,  while  the  increase  in  the  German  de|«rl- 
ment  was  one  thousand  and  twenty-seven. 

During  recent  years  the  question  has  lieen  debated  whether 
the  study  of  another  language  retards  or  advances  the  study 
of.  English.     The  experience  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  would 


f  point  (o  the  negutive.     Theorotically,  tt  facttitates  and 
s  clearer  by  comftarisoii  the  laws  of  Grammar,  and  prac- 
f  it  hosbi.'eii  found  that  tlieaverage  age  of  children  going 
1  the  District  to  the  iDtermediate  schools,  parsing  in  En- 
glish tlie  same  e^taraiautioii,  is  lower  than  that  of  tht«e  whose 
Itudies  have  been  restricted  to  English  alone.     This  fact,  as 
■  well  as  the  greut  advantages  eooierred   iiy  the  knowledge  of 
iGennan  in  many  districts  of  what  may  bt  termed  a  bilingual 
Wjiulatiun,  conclusively  proves  the  justice  of  the  views  nf  the 
idvDcates  of  German  training  in  our  Publie  Schools,     On  the 
ptlier  hand,  it  certainly  has  not  had  the  efiect  of  lessening  the 
md  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language  upon 
r  German  fellow-cilizens. 
In  addition  tn  these  general  and  sj)ecific  opportunties  for 
ludy,  High  Schools  have  bten  opened  during  the  four  win- 
r  months  "f  the  year      They  were  first  established  in  1869, 
ir  tlie  benefit  of  youths  and  young  girls  over  fourteen  years  of 
e  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  regular  day  schools.     The 
€  enrollment,  until  the  Mjirius  of  1876,  was  3,056,  with 
a  average  yearly  attendance  of  1,542.     Last  year  there  were 
br these  night  whools,  len  District  and  one  High  School.    The 
iaching  is  conducted   upon  the  elective  plan,  adopted  three 
s  ago,  by  the  terra'*  of  which  each  pupil  is  allowed  to  se- 
lect both  the  nalure  and  number  of  liis  studies,  and  is  required 
to  be  present  only  at  the  time  of  recitation;  secondly,  to  the 
fiua  that  specialists  are  employed  as  teachers,  tliereby  insuring 
1  order  of  instruction  in  the  several  branches.     The  fol- 
Bwing  are  the  subjects  taugiit:  Aritlmietic,  Grammar,  Pen- 
lunship,  Drawing,  Elocution,  Book-keeping,  Anatomy  and 
liysiotogy,  Physics,  General  History,    American   History, 
constitution  of  tho  United  States,  Algebra,  and  German. 

t  tho  close  of  the  last  session  of  this  school,  27  members 
F  the  A  class  in  book-keeping  received  diplomas,  after  hav- 
[  passed  satisfactorily  a  rigid  examination  upon  questions 
repared  by  practical  book-keepers.  A  number  of  the  grad- 
s  rjf  this  school  are  now  holding  responsible  |)ositions  in 
Insiness  houses  of  tills  city. 
But  the  children,  although  tl icy  arc  the  object  of  all  the 


solicitude,  are  not  the  onlv  rltMiU'Hts  of  tliv  educutionul  svs- 
teiii  of  Cincinnati.  Provision  lias  IxMin  ai^ain  made,  as  was 
designed  in  the  early  period  ol  onr  School  History,  to  estab- 
lish a  Xormal  School  to  train  teachers  to  their  sj)ecial  work. 
Into  the  Xornuil  School  <»f  this  city  all  graduates  of  the 
High  Sciio  »I  are  admitted  without  any  examination  ;  all 
others  are  re(|uired  to  undergo  the  examination  of  a  le.icher 
previous  to  apj)ointment.  A  eondition  precedent,  however,  is  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
city,  and  graduation  in  the  Xormal  Seliool  is  considered 
equivalent  to  two  year-^'  experieu'-e  in  teaching,  the  graduates, 
on  appointment,  being  paid  in  accordance  with  this  rule  upon 
the  scale  to  be  foinid  hereafter.  The  result  is,  that  of  tiic  240 
Normal  Schorl  graduates,  nearly  all  are  already  employed  in 
the  profession,  (icrman  ai?d  Knglish  branches  of  a  lil)eral 
eilucation  are  both  tauglit,  and  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  theory  and  j)racticeof  teaching.  The  following  figures 
will  give  the  reader  some  i<lea  ot  the  work  of  the  Normal 
School : 

Number  of  pupils  ji^raduHtcii  Jum*,  IS75,  Enjriish 35 

*•            "                          "         "       Oenuaii G 

"           "  pcrinaiieutly   \vitli<lrawn 4 

'*           *'  reiuainiiig  at  close  ul  the  year  o.S 

Total  etirollmeni 78 

In  the  Normtd  School  tlie  Superintendent  is  a  lady,  Miss 
Delia  Lathroj),  receiving  a  salary  of  82,000  a  year.  She  has 
five  assistants,  tln'ir  salaries  varying  from,  ladies  §800  to 
$l,O0t),  and  tlie  gentlemen  >>l,60n. 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  eultivating  the  abilities  of 
instructors,  the  teachers  ol'  the  citv  ijfcncrallv  have  formed 
themselves  volnntarilv  into  thre(»C'itv  'J'eai'hers'  Associations, 
one  composed  ot'  the  English  Princi])als,  the  second  of  the 
whole  body  of  (ierman  ti*aehers,  the  third  of  the  ladv  teach- 
ers.  These  Associatious  meet  once  a  month,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  views  upon  teaching,  text-books,  and  every 
other  subject  eonne<'ted  with  tlieir  ealling.  The  riles  of  the 
Sc^hoo!  F^oard,  moreover,  recpiin'  the  teachers  to  meet  in  what 
is   kn«)\vn  as   the  Teachers'  In>titute,  held   during  the  wcHik 


preceding  the  annual  Suptembt'r  soliool  openin^j.  Tlio  Insti- 
tute is  presided  over  and  its  ex(;reises  conducted  by  the  city 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and  noted  educators  in 
special  branches  from  abroad  are  eni})loyed  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  teachers,  \vh(  are  tlien  paid  as  for  regular  school 
duty,  and  subjected,  generally,  to  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  aifect  their  own  j)upils  during  term-time.  The 
Institute  is  divided  into  two  departments,  English  and  Ger- 
man. It  is  univesally  admitted  that  this  Institute  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  energy,  progress  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  schools  are  conducted,  and  the  employment  of 
speciahsts  from  abroad  Iims  infused  new  life  and  honorable 
rivalry  into  our  home  teachers. 

In  the  two  High  Schools,  the  Hughes  and  the  Woodward, 
there  are  23  teachers.  The  salary  of  the  Principals  is  $2,600 
a  year,  that  of  their  male  assistants  from  §1,200  to  $2,200, 
and  that  of  the  ladies  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  according  to 
time  of  service. 

In  the  four  Intermediate  Schools  there  are  27  male  teach- 
ers and  67  ladies.  The  salary  of  the  Principal  varies  with 
years,  from  Sl,900  to  $2,100,  that  of  the  ladies  from  $700  to 
$800,  and  of  the  male  assistants  from  $1,200  to  $1,500. 

In  the  District  Schools  there  are  51  male  teachers  and  356 
ladies.  The  Principals  receive  from  §1,700  to  $1,900  a  year, 
the  male  assistants  from  $1,000  to  $1,300,  and  the  ladies  from 
$400  to  $700.  Graduates  of  the  Normal  vSchools,  or  ladies 
of  two  years'  experience,  (lommeiice  with  the  salary  of  the 
third  year,  and  tiie  increase  in  salary  of  the  gentlemen  from 

the  mininum  to   the  maximum   is  §100  a  year,  that  of  the 

•  * 

ladies  $50.  The  Colored  School  teachers,  of  whom  there 
are  17  in  all  in  the  city,  are  })ai(l  upon  the  same  stale  as  in 
the  white  schools. 

The  Public  Library  is  anotiier  adiiinct  of  the  Public 
School  System.  In  1855  the  small  Public  School  Libraries 
scattered  through  the  city  wiMt"  rolleeted  together  and  pla(;ed 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Uoard  o(  Education.  In  1850  a  partial 
anion  was  effected  with  the  Mccjlianics'  Institute,  and  the 
books  transferred   to   its  shelves.      During  the  same  year  it 


was  resulvect  U>  levy  the  legal  lax  of  uiie-U-iith  of  a  mill  for 
Public  Library  purp^iaea,  and  in  September.  1868,  tlie  pres- 
ent lot  was  purcliased.  Tlie  Public  Library,  built  at  u  total 
cost,  [Doludiug  the  site,  of  :i  little  over  t400,00ll,  was  formally 
ojWDed  in  February,  1874.  The  total  number  i>f  books  u|>on 
the  shelves  is  78,249,  and  ilie  circulation  to  the  date  of  the 
last  school  year  was  '21  -5,220  volumes,  Thi?  Libriiry  is  under 
the  control  of  a  committee  sjiecially  appointed  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education. 

From  what  has  been  said,  U  is  evident  tliHt  the  educntional 
facilities  of  Gineinnati  are  second  to  none  in  the  land.  Prom- 
inent educators  from  abroad  have  adiiiittetl  this,  and  they 
have  also  confessed  that  the  teachers  have  striven  with  all 
their  energy  and  ability  to  turn  to  the  best  a<'count  the  means 
at  their  digjwsal.  Nor  has  the  cost  been  excessive.  The  tax 
of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  has,  according  to  the  Superin- 
tendent's rejM)rt  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1875,  been 
expended  as  follows :     The  amount  paid  for  tuition  was : 

Distriet  Schools _ $321,822  57 

Tntarmediate  Schools 65,507  20 

High  Schools „ 34,8<4  87 

Normal  Schools G.9B6  46 

Tolal - $J2S,IM  29 

Music - $12,174  S9 

PeumariHhip  3,(j50  7» 

Drawing .^,81)5  40 

Total  Special  TeachelV $21,631  OS 

Gruuil  Total $450,791  37 

The  average  a>st  of  s[)ecial  teachers  per  |>upil.  estimated  on 
the  whole  numlier  enrolled,  was  seventy -eight  cents;  on  the 
number  belonging,  ninety-five  cents;  and  on  the  number  in 
attendance,  ninety-nine  cents. 

The  average  tnitionary  cost  per  pupil,  e^itimated  uu  the 
whole  number  enrolled,  was  (the  average  cost  of  special 
teachers  included) : 


District . Schools J^^^^B^^K.. , $14  34 

iDterioedlute  Schools 20  97 

High  Schools 41  43 

All  the  Schools 17  7S 

On  the  average  number  belonging  : 

Dislrtet.  Schnola $18  4B 

iDtermediate  Schools 25  03 

High  Schools 48  03 

All  the  Schools 20  31 

Od  average  number  attending  : 

District  Schools $19  20 

Intermi-dlate  Bchuols 25  76 

High  Schools 49  1.1 

All  the  Schools 21  10 

Non-residents,  it  is  ndded,  Attending  tlie  District  Schools, 
are  required  by  the  rule  of  the  Board  to  jmy  a  tuition  fee  of 
sixteen  dollars  per  year,  which  is  two  dollars  and  forty-niue 
cent«  less  than  the  average  cost  per  pupi! ;  those  attending 
the  Intermediate  Si^hools,  twenty  dollars,  which  is  five  dol- 
lars and  three  cents  le.«s  than  tlie  cost. 

A  great,  perliaps  unparalleled,  etTort  has  been  made  to  train 
the  pupils  in  liabila  of  personal  neatness  and  order.  This  is 
carried  so  far  that  the  tcachei's  observe  its  requirements  in  the 
ioo9t  minute  details.  They  pay  attention  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  children's  hands  as  well  as  to  the  uniform  order  and 
elaborate  neataess  and  methwl  exacted  even  in  Arithmetic 
apon  the  slate.  The  ligures  siud  the  problem-^  can,  from  a 
slate,  iHieiisity  expunged;  but  it  has  not  been  thought  sufficient 
to  demand  acciirjicy  of  Arithmetic.  Tlie  figures  mnst  be 
traced  as  accurately  and  with  u  care  as  great  as  though  they 
were  graven  u»  stone.  I'liia  system,  earrieii  out  in  every  de- 
partment, has  produced  another  good  result.  Thepujills  are 
actually  far  quicker,  more  rapid  in  their  work  than  when 
permitte<l  to  execute  it  i  I  e  ly  u  r  lheieo[l  of 
Cincinnati  feel  every  reas  t  be  i  ul  f  ler  s  ho  Is 
They  feel  that  they  are  ot  ere  fo  c  g  I  se  of  ustruc 
tioD,  but  inevitable  nu  seres  1  all  tie  i  ab  ts  n  orals  and 
otmduoi  that  will  be  most  vul  able  n  after  1  fe  every 
cajeer. 


LL 


j^FFiE]isrjDx:K.    j^-" 


The  examination  papers  of  the  High  JSchooIs,  eml)raein^,  as 
they  do,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Freneh,  History,  Music, 
Mathematics  anil  the  Sciences,  are  too  long  tor  in>ertion  here; 
hut  three  papers,  one  ot*  the  liighest  grade  in  the  Intermediate 
School,  one  oi*  the  highest  and  one  of  the  lowest  graders  in 
the  District  Schools,  are  given. 

(^vcHtioiis  fitibmiffrd  fa  iJu  rari(n(f(  (fnnhx  nf  the  InivrmaVmie 
find  DiMiiof  >^rh<t'ilti^  for  fr<ini<fii\  nf  thr  Ainmal  KntHi- 
ii)afi(f)ix. 

(;UAI)E   A. 

!  For  n«lmis.-ioii  tn  [Wish   Srlmol.-.' 
MKNTAL. 

1.  If  i  of  llie  urain  equal  -'K  of  iIh' ^-eilinir   price,  Uw  how  nuicli 

wilJ  4?  vanls  <»f  cloth  l»e  sohl,  that  cost  So  a  vani? 
.»  • 

2.  If  12  men  can  do  n  piece  of  \v(»rk  in  iMlays,  liow  many  men  can 
do  a  piece  of  work  \  as  larirein  ri  <»f  the  time? 

8.  If  .'.  of  A*s  nionev  he  increased  hy  S-"^  the  sum  will  he  eoual  lo 
B\s;  hoth  together  have  >'")U ;  how  much  ha>  each  ? 

4.  A  and  IJ  toirether  <'an  do  a  joh  of  work  in  12  davs;  thev  work 
4  days,  when  A  le:ive>,  and  15  liiii^hes  ilu*  work  in  24  days 
more:  in  h<»w  manv  dav>  can  ri\r\\  do  ii  ? 

'").  I>ou.irht  a  numoer  t)f  apple-  2  for  a  ••eui.  and  as  many  more  4 
for  a  cent,  and  >old  o  for  .'J  rents;  liid  I  irain  or  lo^-e,  and  what 
|)er  cent.':' 

G.  Janu»<  can  cut  a  c(»rd  of  wood  in  H  of  a  «iav.  R  in  ;  of  a  dav : 
how  loni'  wtmld  it  lake  lM)ih  toirether  to  cut  2  cords? 

7.  Asold  a  walch  lo  F". for. "^1 20, and  j^ained  2o  percent.:   r»>old  U  and 

lost  2')  per  ceni.;  liow  much  more  did  W  Io>e  than    A  i-aineti? 

8.  A  has  10  c<*nts,  \\  a-  many  a*^  A  '.  as  many  a-  (':  <'  ha>  twif*- 
as  manv  as  lM)th  A  and  !» :  how  manv  has  «*afh  V 


next  d:iy  lie  piircliaseii  ij  as 
e  tlieu  liail  m  slieep ;   how 


«.  In  an  unthard  at  pear  ami  pliini  trees,  theT! 
whole;  the  pear  trees  are  Vi  more  than  the 
many  of  eavh  ? 
la  A  farmer  »il(l  ^  of  his  sheep ;  tl 
many  aa  he  sold  the  day  l)efore 
many  had  he  nt  Br»t  ? 

WBITTEN  AKlTHML-nC. 

1.  When  ailver  was  5  |ier  cent,  and  gold  20  per  cent,  premium,  I 
exchanged  $600ia  silver  for  bills;  aud  imm.ed{ately  exchanged 
the  bills  for  gold  ;  huw  much  money  in  gold  did  I  reuelve  ? 

2.  A  buys  an  article  for  $300  ami  hcIIs  it  to  B  at  »  ^'aiii  of  20  per 
cent. ;  B  !!ells  it  to  C  at  u  lo«4  of  21)  per  cent ;  \vhat  jier  cent,  of 
A'e  gain  is  B'a  Iosh? 

3.  What  la  the  bank  discount  of  a  note  of  $5,:I40,  payable  iu  OD 
days,  at  6  per  cent.  1 

4.  Find  the  compound  Interest  of  S8,000  for  2  years,  .'i  mouths 
and  12  days,  at  9  per  cent. 

5.  A  note  at  iatefeat  for  2  yeare,  4  mouths  and  16  dayn  at  8  per 
cent,  amounts  to  StitiG.lO ;  find  the  interest. 

B.  Bought  goods  for  $B00  cash,  aud  sold  them  the  same  day  for 
^(J9.03on  9  months'  credit;  what  did  I  make  by  I  he  transac- 
tion, money  being  worth  8  per  cent.  ? 

T.  Gold  pens,  sold  at  $5  a  piece,  yield  a  protii  of  ;J3i  [ler  cent. ; 
how  much  did  each  cost? 

8.  How  many  building  lots,  eacb  20  ft.  wide  aud  9il  ft.  long,  can 
be  mode  out  of  2i  acres  of  ground  ? 

9,  Two  windows,  on  opposite  Hidea  of  the  street  and  opposite  each 
other,  are  28  feet  each  from  thegrouuil ;  a  ladder  reaching  from 
the  middle  of  the  street  to  either  window  is  53  feet  long; 
what  is  the  shortest  tine  that  will  reach  from  one  to  tlie  other? 

10.  A  bought  30  oranges ;  for  J  of  them  he  paid  3  centH  for  2,  and 
for  tlie  remainder  I  cent  each  ;  for  how  much  a  piece  must  he 
sell  lliem  to  gain  50  per  cent.  ? 

KULES  AND  PKINCIPLISS. 

I.  Upon  what  principle  docs  cancellation  dejiend  ?    Illustrate  by 

an  example. 
S.  Why  does  annexing  cipliers  Ui  a,  decimal  not  alter  Its  value? 
S.  Having  the  dimeimions  of  a  room  given,  how  find  the  HUper- 


Ileiul  contents  of  the  walls'.'     Of  the  i 


hugV 


.wing: 


I.  How  fiiiil  what  [M^r  i-Hit.  nm-  miiiiher  i."  of   nncitlipr?  Wlutt 

percent,  in  J  of  if.' 
i.  Write  n  rule  forsitlving  t1i«  follow 
A  uolp,  at  intereat  forlw 

$tm;  llnd  tbe  lutert^Mt. 
1,  Write  tt  promissory  luiic. 
',  How  estruol  llie  Hijuare  rooi 

example. 
I.  What  is  a  root  of  a  number?    What  is  a  right  imglwJ  triangle? 
I.  How  find  the  dJBttuice  round  a  square  field  containing  10  A.? 
I.  Explain  by  an  example  the  process  of  multiplying  one  fraction 

by  another. 

URAMMAK. 

.  ANAI.YBB:— "The  joys  that  cheer  us  moHl  in  life,  spring  frum 

worthy  Mte  and  deeds,  which  we  have  performeil." 
L  Parse  thfif  and  whirh. 
':.  Correct,  where  needed,  the  following: 
It  is  me  who  is  to  blame. 
Whom  do  you  take  me  to  lie  ? 
Is  six  innntlis  hiterest  due  ? 
Says  I,    "  It  iwuld  not  have  been  ns," 
Slug  slower  and  aifter. 
i.  Write  the  InRnitivai  anil  participles  of  v'  in  both  voices,  ami 

give  the  tense  of  eacb. 
I.  Write  an  iiriginni  sentence  iu  which  the^mple  subject  Is  mod- 
itletl  by  a  jXir/icijVr ;    and  one  in  whieb  it  ia  modillecl  by  a 

'•■  "  'Tia  midnight's  holy  hour,  and  silence  now 

Is  brcxiding,  likv  a  gentle  spirit,  o'er 
The  still  am)  pulseless  world." 

Give  tbe  nioflifiers  of  Imiir,  of  if  limmlinti. 
'.  Correct  the  errors  iu  the  foUowing : 

The  amount  nf  expenditures  and  disbursement^^ 

far  exceed  our  uoiculatiou. 
Economy,  and  Dot  mean  savings,  bring  wealth. 
It  WHS  not  me  who  he  was  finiliog  fault  with. 
I  have  ofti^n  been  asked  my  opinion  on  that  aulgeet. 
Neither  avarice  or  pleasure  move  me. 
k  Write  au  original  seuten<«  iu   which  the  simple  pKdkstc  is 
nioiiil1edbyD;>AivM>-,-  oneiii  which  ii  is  mullfieil  by  a  nfatw 


I).  Give  the  synopsis  of  lay  iu  the  passive  voice,  third   person, 
singular  number,  indicative  and  subjunctive  modes. 

10.  **  Deep  on  liis  front  enj^raven 

Deliberation  sat  and  public  care." 
Between  what  words  does  on  show  the  relation? 
What  part  of  speech  is  engraven  *i 
What  does  and  connect  ? 
What  does  deep  modify? 


GKOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  Meridian,  Longitude,  Water-shed,  Plateau,  and  Prom- 
ontory. 

2.  Describe  the  surface  of  the  British  Isles. 

3.  Why  is   Western    Europe  much   warmer  and   moister  than 
Eastern    Europe  'r 

4.  Locate  Breslau,  Venice,  Lisbon,  Bordeaux,  Glasgow,  and  tell 
for  what  each  is  noted. 

5.  Describe  the  two  classes  of  Oceanic  Islands. 

6.  Give  three  proofs  that  the  Earth  is  spherical. 

7.  Why  are  the  Tropics  and  Polar  Circles  so  situated  ? 

8.  What  cities  are  located   near  the  Fortieth  Parallel  of  North 
Latitude? 

9.  For  what  are  the  following  cities  noted  :    Richmond  (Va.), 
Syracuse,  New  Bedford,  Hartford,  Santa  Fe. 

10.  Where  in  the  U.  S.  are  the  richest  mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  Iron, 
Copi^er,  and  Lead 


Crystal. 

Glimpse. 

Pellucid. 

Garrulous. 

Atrocious. 

Preparation. 

Pennon. 


SPELLTNG. 

Challenge. 

Incense. 

Ecstasy. 

Recompense. 

Embassadors. 

Easel. 

Uncontrollable. 


Besieged. 
Tyrannical. 
Munich. 
Marseilles. 
Tennessee. 
.  Appalachian, 


MUSIC. 


? 


9 


1.  Ill  whut  time  in  thin  exercise? 

2.  Ill  what  key  V 

3.  Name  each  note  by  syllable. 

4.  Name  each  note  by  letter. 


V 


H-l[--H=qJ 


m 


D.  C. 


5.  In  what  key  is  this  exercise? 

t>.  Name  each  note  by  syllable. 

7.  Name  each  note  by  letter. 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  D.  C.  ? 

9.  What  is  the  name  of  ^? 

10.  What  is  the  key  when  4  ^*s  are  used? 


m 


GRADE  D. 


{Fbr  Fifth  Year..) 


MENTAIa 


1.  By  selling  8  dozen  eggs  for  92  cents  I  lost  4  cents ;  how  much 
did  they  cost  per  dozen  ? 


2.  9:^—9-9—8—8—7—7—9—8- 


-5— 7= what? 


3.  91— 3— 3— 2— 7— 2— 5— 4— 9— 4— 5— 3— 9— 8— 9— 5=  what? 

4.  1  bought  apples  at  the  rate  of  5  for  8  cents ;  at  that  rate  how 
many  can  I  buy  for  40  cents? 

5.  54— 7+8— 9-f7— 8+9— 7— 9+6+9— 5-1- 7=  what? 

6.  1  bouglit  apples  at  the  rate  of  3  for  9  cents,  and  sold  them  at 
the  rate  of  4  for  20  cents;  how  much  did  I  gain  on  the  three 
apples. 

7.  Ill  14+23+17-;^ lS-^12-f  ll+16=what? 

8.  Six  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  12  days ;  in  how  many 
days  can  8  men  do  it? 

9.  7     ()-|  9-7—7  f9+8— 0—3+7— 5+6     what? 

10.  .")  :  8  1  r,  I  7  :  S  :  9  f  7  i  5  f  8— 7— 8=what? 


WBITTIiitir  ABrrUMSTU'. 


64678 
T6586 
97867 
78678 
67809 
767H 
45987 
B98flS 
87675 
35656 
(H537 


08979 
oSTBS 
117887 
081)46 
89779 
786«7 
6786(> 
47488 
98787 
87S8B 
78767 
85768 


!Jffl»47 
47769 
73876 
58578 
67867 
86789 
59749 


I.  What  Ih  the  product  of  aeven  thousaud,  four  hmidred  iiiiii  sis, 

multiplied  by  eight  thoui^aud  and  nine? 
>.  WLat  is  the  quotient  of  thirty-live  million,  two  hundred  uiid 

tiiree  thouBand,  two  hundred  divided  by  679? 
i.  The  remainder  is  222,  tjie  devisor  444,  and  the  quotieut  888 ; 

what  is  the  dividend  ? 
■.  What  will  607  acres  of  land  coat  at  $90,125  per  acre? 
':  What  will  be  tlie  cost  of  o7  pieces  of  cloth,  eaoh  cotitaliiiiig  49 

yiirds,  at  $6,375  per  yarii. 
I,  What  wili  one  pencil  cost,  if  11520  coal  $576? 
I.  ir  768  knives  cost  $637,44,  how  many  can  lie  bought  for  $846.61)? 

QBAMMAEC. 

.  Write  a  sentence  uontaiiiing  a  traimitivr  verb,  and  one  con- 

laining  an  intrafmitit'c  verb. 
I.  Change  this  statement  to  u  cnmniaud  :  Hoys  Il^o  to  school. 

He  studied  tolerable  good.    Correct. 
':  Write  u  Heiileiiee  in  whiuhan  adverb  modilies  another  adverb, 

aiid  one  in  whiuh  an  udveiii  modlBes  an  adjective. 
.  Write  iwfi  rient6uees ;  one  eoiitaiuing  a  noun  in  the  objective 

uase  afl«i' a  transitive  verb;  the  other  containing  a  pronouu 

in  the  iibje<!tive  case  after  a  preposition. 
.  Write  three  sentences :  the  lirst  containing  a  verb  In  the  [Wet 

tenee;  the  second  a  verbiii  the  presentteuse;  thethlrd  a  verb 

in  the  future  tentte. 


6.  What  part  of  speech  is  eacli  word  in  the  following  sentence? 
"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

7.  Write  possessive  phiral  of  actrcHH,  famUy,  hero,  ivfjlf,  and  the 
pronoun  if. 

8.  Give  the  subject,  predicate  and  object  in  tlie  following: 
The  habit  of  intemperance  produces  much  lasting  injury. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  pronoun  in  the  third  person^ 
plural  number,  and  possessive  case. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  pronoun  and  itsanteceilentaud 
underline  each. 

Geography. 

1.  What  State  is  noted  for  Iron  ?    Ck>pper  ?    Gold  ?    Liead  ?    Cot- 
ton? 

2.  Locate  capes  Prince  of  Wales  and  Race,  and  tell  from  what 
political  division  each  projects. 

3.  Locate  the  capitals  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

4.  Locate  five  seas  of  Euroi)e. 

5.  Describe  the  Rhine  river,  and  tell  for  what  it  is  noteii. 

6.  Locate  Egypt,  Liberia,  and  Cape  Colony,  and  name  the  capit^il 
of  eacli. 

7.  Describe  the  Nile  river,  and  tell  into  what  it  flows. 

8.  Into  what  do  the  following  rivei"s  flow  ? 
Indus,  Ganges,  Yenisei,  Rhone  and  £ll)e. 

9.  Locate  White,  Iron  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
10.  Name  five  of  the  chief  cities  of  Ohio. 

COMPOSITION. 

Picture.    Page  11,  Guyot^s  Elementary  Geography. 


SPELIJNG. 

Peaceable. 

Ascertained. 

Myrrh. 

Sagacious. 

Irresistible. 

Mischief. 

Exhibition. 

Symmetry. 

Menagerie 

Asylum. 

Cavalry. 

Pos.<ies8ed. 

Docile. 

Gypsies. 

Despair. 

Proboscis. 

Chrysalis. 

Chieftain. 

Melancholy. 

(Guessing. 

MUSIC. 


1.  In  what  time  is  this  exercise? 

2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  rest  in  the  first  measure  ? 

3.  Name  of  rest  in  the  last  measure? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  fe  ? 

5.  What  two  notes  are  sung  to  one  beat  ? 

6.  What  is  the  use  of  Jj  in  fourth  measure  ? 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  jf  when  placed  before  a  note  ? 

8.  Meaning  of  w/  and  the  name' of  ;;::=_? 

9.  Write  the  letters  of  the  upper  notes. 
10.  Write  the  syllables  of  the  lower  notes. 

GRADE  G,  OR  SECOND  YEAR. 

ARITHMETIC. 

[Principals  will  pleaae  report  by  rooms  the  time  occupied  by  the 
pupils  in  performing  the  following  problems  :  ] 

1.  28+6-f-8-f- 9-f-7-f-4+5+6=-what  ? 

2.  9+7+6-f 7+6+8+54-9- what? 

3.  82—7—4—3—5—6—8—4  -what? 

4.  41— 3— 4— 5— 6— 4— 2  -what? 

0.  7+6+5+8+7+9-|-5+7-what? 

6.  4+5+4+8+6+9+6+7--- what? 

7.  63— 4— .5— 6— 2— 5— 4— 6-  what  ? 

8.  92— 4— 6— 3-8-4-3— 5- what? 

9.  8+7+9+7+6+5+4+7  -what? 
10.  37+7+/.-I-64-7+6+8+5.    what? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  about  a  duck. 

2.  Write  nouns  in  the  following  blanks  : 

a ,  an ,  this ,  that ,  these . 

3.  Correct:  i  do  not  like  them  sour  grapes. 

4.  Write  a  question. 

5.  Correct  the  mistakes  in  the  following  : 

The  girl  play.     Men   works.    The   boy  run.     (ireese   swims. 
Oxen  walks. 


H.  Wril-e  tliin  .|iipstiini  correi-tly  : 

Can  Jamett  ati<1  mary  go  liome. 
7.  Clinnge  this  senteuce  to  a  qiK«tioii : 

William  Ih  not  ready  Ui  go. 
6.  Correct!  John  anil  Ned  tteee  a  mieo. 
9.  Correct :  te  tn&ry  au<l  James  gi>od  Bcbnlarn. 
10.  Write  Ave  nouns,  each  or  which  meatiH  inoi 


SPELLIN-d. 

Please. 

Alm(Mi. 

Eyee. 

Riirht. 

Musie. 

Heard. 

Hitting. 

Catch. 

Trying. 

Four. 

Slept. 

Fleece. 

Speak. 

Calf. 

A^n. 
Piirents. 

Which. 
Frieu  <iw. 

Wr.mjt, 


j^:e'f:ei<tjdt:k.   "  b.' 


It  has  been  coDsidered  advisable  to  ndA  as  an  iijipendix  If> 
tbeforegoiog  aketcb  of  the  Common  School  System  of  Cincin- 
nati some  slight  mention  of  a  few  among  her  other  great  edu- 
tional  establishments. 

The  Catholic  Parochinl  Schools  eiliicute  now  aiK>ut  17.000 
Catholic  children. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Sisters  of  Mercv,  the  Sisters  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  Mount  St. 
Vincent,  educate  numbers  of  children  and  young  ladit-s  within 
the  walls  of  their  convents. 

The  Franciscan  Brothers  also  bring  up  many  that  wonli] 
be  otherwise  mere  waifs  and  ."strays. 

At  the  Seminary  of  Mount  St.  Mary's,  there  is  oecommo- 
dation  for  200  young  men,  who  are  there  specially  trained 
for  the  priesthood. 

.   Three  years  ago  a  movement  was  made  to  build  and  endow 
a  Hebrew  Collqje  in  connection  with  the  Union  of  American 


Hebrew  Congregations,  About  $70,000  haa  already  been 
subscribed,  and  in  October  last  the  College  waa  opened.  There 
are  now  18  students  studying  for  the  office  of  Rabbi, 

The  9t.  Francois  Xavier  College  is  the  largest  estabtiah- 
meot  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  and  students  are  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  is  now  in  active  work.  The 
University  is  free  to  all  persons,  of  both  sexes,  resident  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  students  from  abroad  are  received  for  a  fee  of 
860  a  year  for  a  full  course,  or  $30  for  a  single  study.  There 
are  Chairs  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Civil  Engineering, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Ancient  Languages,  History  and  Phi- 
Inwphy,  French  and  German,  and  degrees  are  conferred. 

In  the  School  of  Design,  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
University,  Drawing  from  the  Antique,  Painting  in  Oil  and 
JWater  Colors,  and  Wood  Carving  are  taught. 

Lectures  are  regularly  given  in  the  Law  School,  and  stu- 
dents admitted  to  the  bar. 

The  I^ne  Theological  Seminary,  the  Mount  A  uburn  Young 
Ladies'  Institute,  and  the  Cincinnati  Wealeyan  College  for 
Young  Women,  have  all  been  built  at  great  expense,  are 
well  endowed,  and  amply  provided  with  Professors,  lab- 
oratories, etc. 

In  medicine,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  is  second  to  none 
in  the  country,  and  the  Faculty  ore  eminent  in  the  profession. 
Tlie  Miami  Medical  College  is  amply  provided  with  every 
requisite  for  the  instruction  of  students. 

Cincinnati  has  also  its  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
the  Kcleetic  Medical  College,  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  the  Pharmaceutical  College,  and  the  Opththalmic 
and  Aural  Institute. 

There  are  also  several  Private  Schools  and  Commercial 
Academies. 

Besides  the  Public  Library,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  there  are  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library 
Amiicialion,  with  56,254  volumes,  the  Law  Library,  the  Li- 
brarj'  of  the  Hisbirical  Association,  and  the  rich  and  full  col- 


lection  of  books,  chiefly  thef)logical,  in  the  libraries  of  St. 
Francois  Xavier  College,  and  the  beautiful  Seminary  of 
Mount  St.  Marys,  on  Price's  Hill. 

The  Observatory  presents  admirabit;  facilities  for  the  study 
of  Astronomy. 

The  iifficers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  this  Cen- 
tennial year,  are:  President,  Wm.  J.  O'Ncil;  Vice  President, 
J.  L.  ThomiBon;  Superintendent  of  the  Schools,  John  B, 
Peaslee;  Clerk  of  the  Board,  B.  O.  M.  DeBeck ;  Assistant 
Clerk,  E..  J.  Manning;  Suj^jerintemleut  of  Buildings,  Wil- 
liam H.  Adams. 


A:PFE3Sri3I2C 


The  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  elected  fiir 
two  years,  two  from  each  Ward — one  going  out  every  year. 
The  members  for  this  Centennial  year  are;  F.  B.  Kearney. 
O.  W.  Hendrickflon,  Charles  Bird,  C.  W.  Overaker,  Liouis 
Massniann,  Jr.,  John  H.  Rieken,  Wiliiam  J.  O'Neii,  Daniel 
Finn,  Joseph  Miksea,  Peter  Lauer,  Jr.,  John  Hurley,  John 
Frey,  L.  F.  Wehmer,  William  Kuhn,  Thomas  McFeely.  M. 
D.,  H.  J.  Berens.  W.  H.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  Benj.  H.  Cox.  J.  M. 
Buhrmann,  M.  D., William  B.  Friutz,  8.  W.  Siebern,  Andrew 
Knell,  Franz  C.  Seiter,  Hermann  Eckel,  LeonanI  W.  Goss, 
Henry  Brockmann,  F.  X.  Buschle,  C.  H.  Stephens,  John  K. 
Henzler,  J.  W.  Underbill,  M.  D.,  Frank  A.  Tucker,  Alexan- 
der Long,  Isaac  Simon,  R.  J.  Morgan,  S.  B.  Warren,  Henry 
Mack,  F.  Pnttmann,  George  D.  Hadley,  Drausin  Wnlsin, 
Francis  Ferry,  Franz  H.  Macke,  William  Fox,  Thomaa 
Daviea,  W.  H.  Morgan,  Owen  Owens,  H.  R.  Landmeier 
"W.  F.  Bush,  William  Liishy,  Jr.,  Oliver  Brown  and  C.  w! 
Wbiteley. 


I 


OFFICERS   OF  THE   BOARD. 


William  J.  O'Neil,  President;  Oliver  Brown,  Vice-Presi- 

« 

dent;  B.  O.  M.  DeBeek,  Clerk;  R.  J.   Manning,  Assistant 
Clerk. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


John  B.  Peaslee,  Sui>eriutendeut  of  Schools;  William  fl. 
Adams,  Superintendent  of  Buildings;  A.  E.  Burnett,  Super- 
intendent of  Penmanship;  Arthur  Forbriger,  Superintend- 
ent of  Drawing;   Charles  Aiken,  Superintendent  of  Music. 


HIISTOILY 


OF  THE 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  CINCINNATI. 


The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  have  solid  and  valid  reasons  for 
being  proud  not  only  of  their  successful  and  comprehensive 
system  of  District  Schools,  but  also  of  their  unsurpassed  insti- 
tutions called  High  Schools,  represented  by  the  Woodward 
and  Hughes.  The  motives  that  induced  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  these  schools  were  the  same.  Two  citizens  of 
Eastern  States,  immigrating  to  this  city  in  early  times,  hap- 
pened to  locate  their  purchases  of  lands,  for  farming  purposes, 
on  the  then  extreme  outskirts  of  Cincinnati,  where,  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  they  became  possessed  of  acres  of  land  which, 
before  their  deaths,  became  very  valuable,  and  which  now, 
1876,  is  worth  the  same  price  per  foot  as  the  whole  cost  when 
originally  purchased.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  were 
William  Woodward  and  Thomas  Hughes.  Modest,  unassum- 
ing men,  whose  only  aim  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  live  humble, 
honest  and  honorable  lives,  and  to  leave  that  behind  them 
which  would  cause  all  after  generations  to  rise  up  and  "  call 
them  blessed,"  they  fully  succeeded  in  tHeir  wishes,  and 
have  left  behind  them  enduring  monuments,  not  of  stone  nor 
brass,  but  two  bright  and  shining  institutions,  where  for- 
ever enduring  knowledge  may  be  acquired,  and  where  the 
children  of  the  people  may  receive  tuition  in  the  higher 
branches  of  study.  These  men,  humble  in  their  aspirations, 
"  builded  wiser  than  they  knew,"  as  the  outcome,  even  at  this 
day,  of  the  institutions  established  by  their  munificence  most 
indisputably  attests.  It  is  meet,  therefore,  that  the  names 
and  fame  of  these  benefactors  of  the  human  race  should  be 


perpetuated,  and  handed  down  to  the  generations  who  are  to 
succeed  us,  and  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  their  beneficence 
and  wisdom. 

WILLIAM    WOODWARD, 

the  first  to  move  in  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
a  High  School  in  Cincinnati,  immigrated  to  this  city  in  his 
early  life,  reaching  Cincinnati  in  the  days  of  its  infancy.  He 
came  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  one  of  those  thrifty  New 
England  States  where  frugality  and  economy  were  sternly 
compelled  by  a  sterile  and  scanty  soil.  He  sought  to  establish 
for  himself  a  new  home  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West, 
where  a  rich  soil  and  benignant  climate  offered  attractions 
which  to  most  men  were  overbalanced  by  the  dangers  that 
attended  the  early  settlers,  and  the  privations  (of  which  we 
at  this  day  have  little  idea)  to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
submit. 

Mr.  Woodward's  means  were  limited,  enough,  however,  to 
enable  to  purchase  a  small  farm  in  the  now  northwestern  part 
of  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  beautiful  hills 
which  encircle  the  city.  Here,  with  his  frugal  New  England 
ways,  during  a  long  life,  he  cultivated  his  farm  diligently§ 
and  fiiithfully  discharged  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  a  good  neigh- 
bor and  consistent  Christian. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  he  found  himself  fortunate  in  worldly 
wealth,  gained  mainly  by  the  growth  of  the  city  toward  his 
little  iarm.  Having  no  extravagant  tastes  to  gratify,  choos- 
ing rather  the  quiet  life  he  had  been  used  to,  Mr.  Woodward 
naturally  cast  about  him  to  find  .<<>me  wise  counselor  and 
esteemed  friend,  whose  advice  and  ri|>er  ex|>erienoe  in  the 
way«  of  the  world  might  aid  him  in  the  dis}>o>ition  of  his  sur- 
plus means.  That  counselor  was  found  in  his  neighbor, 
Samuel  Lewis,  Esq.^  who  very  wisely  and  jndiciously  decided 
that,  in  view  of  the  state  of  six*iety  and  our  educational  insti- 
tutions at  that  time,  nothing  better  or  more  noble  and  endur- 
ing could  be  devised  than  to  employ  this  t^flfered  wealth  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  pei>ple — especially  those  of 
the  poor.  This  advice  meeting  the  approbation  of  Mr.  WoikI- 
ward,  he  at  once  transferred  that  }H>rtiou  of  his  farm  nearest 


rAecily  t"  Trustees,  to  form  an  endowment  for  eslablishiiig 
Ind  maintaining  Free  Schools  ;  providing  that,  if  more  ap|)]i- 
l.ations  were  madi?  than  iTHild  Iw  granted,  orphans  and  the 
|«hildreQ  of  widows  should  have  the  preference.     His  friend, 
l&mael  Lf^wis,  and  his  nephew,  Ormond  Cogswell,  were  con- 
'stituted  Trustees  for  life  of  his  donation,  with  power  to  ap- 
point thar  successors.     The   power  to  appoint  three  other 
Trustees  was  vested   in  the  City  Council.     Mr.  Lewis  was 
the  chief  manager  of  this  trust,  and  it   became  the  prin- 

^dpal  business  of  his  life.  He  managed  so  successfully  that 
the  revenues  soon  became  considerable — a  school  was  estab- 
lished, and  for  some  time  was  in  successful  operation. 

After  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  the  Common  School  Sys- 
tem of  Education,  the  Woodward  School  became  superfluous. 
,  Id  order,  therefore,  to  retain  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Woodward's 
lonatioo,  it  became  necessary  that  the  provisions  of  the  trust 
ibould  be  changed.     The  Common  Schools  were  suflScient  for 
'  tte  preparatory  studies.  Something  Iwyond  them  was  needed — 
a  High  School  or  College.     Mr.  Woodward  had  divested  him- 
self of  all  revenues  from  the  property  he  had  assigned,  but  he 
Ivould  and  did   raodily  the  terms  on  which  that  assignment 
s  made,  so  as  to  allow  the  Trustees  to  establish  the  Wood- 
rard  Collt^e  and  High  School.     As  occasion  required,  other 
Ganges  were  made  iluring  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
I  he  had  the  hajipiness  of  seeing  his  intentions  carried  out 
S  he  had  intended  and  directed.     He  died  at  a  good  old  age, 
in  the  brief  history  of  his  obscure  and  uneventful  life, 
I  lesson  more  valuable  to  his  fellow-citizens,  if  duly  appre- 
iated    aud    remembered,  than   even    the  endowment  of  the 
Woodward  High  Schnol, 
Afier  tlie  union  of  the  High  and  Common  Schools,  the  build- 
j  authorized  by  Mr.  Woodward  was  taken  down,  and  the 
jent  magnificent  Woodward    High  School   building  was 
I  In  its  stead,  to  serve,  i^o  long  as  it  shall  stand,  as  a  fit- 
;  monument   to  the  memory  and  wisdom  of  its  l}eneficeut 


Tile  Wnotlwaifl  High  School  was  established  in  1851,  as 
also  was  tlip  Hughes  High  Si'houl ;  and  these  schiwls  filled 


the  place  of  not  only  the  school  established  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, but  also  of  a  Central  School,  establiished  bv  the  School 
Board  of  the  Common  Schools  in  1847.  Up  to  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  High  Schools, 
which  was  the  result  of  a  union  between  respective  Trustees 
of  the  two  liiuds,  the  WtMjdward  Trnsteea  had  in  operation 
what  was  called  Woo<lward  College.  This  Collie  had  been 
Id  existence  since  1836,  and  many  of  its  pupils  were  from  the 
Common  Schools,  an  arrangement  having  t>een  made  by  which 
ten  scholars  from  each  District  or  Common  School,  conspicu- 
ous for  their  superior  acquirements,  should  have  tuition  in 
Woodward  College.  From  the  date  of  its  opening  until  July, 
1851,  the  "  Old  Woodward"  (as  it  is  affectionately  termed  by 
those  who  were,  in  days  gone  by,  students  within  its  walls), 
had  given  tuition  to  1,377  pupils;  had  graduated  40  pupils 
with  the  highest  educational  honors,  and  had  conterrvd  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  on  13  of  its  graduates,  viz  r  Class  of  1844, 
Samuel  D.  Baldwin,  Charles  D.  Beach ;  Class  of  1846,  Charles 
E.  Matthews,  P.  K.  Cady,  l>afayetle  Mosher  ;  Cla.=fi  of  1849, 
Staats  G.  Burnet, William  G.  Williams,  B.  O.  M.  DeBeck,  Er- 
win  House,  James  M.  Lea,  Gcorije  W.  Copeleu,  Joseph  C. 
Harding,  W.  G.  W.  Lewis. 

HISTORY    OF   THE    HUGHES    HIOU    SCHIKJL. 

Thomas  Hughes  was  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  William 
Woodward.  From  fre<juenl  conferences  with  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, he  became  imbued  with  a  desire  to  imilnte  his  plan 
in  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  thus  become  a  bene- 
factor of  his  race  to  the  remotest  period  of  time.  Like  Mr. 
Woodward,  he  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  therefore  was 
willing  to  adopt  the  children  of  the  poor  as  his  heirs.  His 
farm  adjoined  that  of  his  friend  on  the  north,  but  being  fur- 
ther from  the  city,  on  the  hills,  was  not  so  valuable,  and  could 
not  be  converted  into  town  lots  within  any  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Hughes  was  different  from  that 
of  Mr.  Woodward.  He  tjequeathed  his  land  to  William 
Woodward,  William  Greene.  Nathan  Guilford,  Elisha  Hotch- 


tu)  Ju<x>li  Willuini^,  us  Ti'ii&teeis,  Ui   ruaiiugu  tlit  lru»t. 

These  g;ent]emcn  considered  it  l>est  to  lease  the  land  uii  |>er- 

liftiial  grouDd  rent,  leaving  the  proci-cds  to  accumulate  until 

<   it  amounted  to  a,  sum  sufBcient  for  the  erection  of  a  building 

suitable  for  si   High  School  or  Collegf,  to  be  thereafter  su|i- 

>  |>urted  from  the  accruing  rents.     This  |ilan  not  working  as 

I  mticiiiated,  the  Trustees,  through  Samuel  Lewis,  Est].,  sold 

out  the  interest  in  the  ground  rent*^  to  E<len  B.  Reeder,  who 

I  igrecd  to  pay  annually  to  Jacob  Willisims,  the  Treasurer  of 

I -tile  Board  of  Trustees,  a  certain  apecilied  sum.     Thisoontraet 

I  wiis  pronijitly  p;iid  by  Mr.  Reeder  for  wmie  years,  but  from 

I  want  of  proper  attention  on  the  |>art  of  ilie  Trustees,  several 

I  thousand  dollars  were  lost  to  the  fund,  and  there  was  not 

I  though  left  to  justify  the  entering  into  a  building  contract. 

After  Reeder  had  Iteeu  in  possession  of  the  trust  for  several 

I  years,  he  soltl  bis  interest  for  830,000  lo  McCleary  &  Biaaell, 

I  pork  (wrkers,  who,  having  failed  in  business,  transferred  the 

I  Bughes  rents  to  Greenbury  Doraey,  of  Now  Orleans,  as  pay- 

f  rocnt  of  their  indebtedness  to  Dorsey,     Dorsey  having  l»e- 

in(]el)ted  to  Geoi^e  Graham  anil  linbert  Buchanan,  of 

nnati,    tlirongh    a    linaiu-iai    transaction    with    Morgan 

J  Neville,  judgment  was  obtained  against  Dorsey  by  creditors, 

land  his  interest  in  the  Hughes  estati^  was  siild  to  pay  hia  Ha- 

itulities.     The  Court  appointed  Salmon  P.  Chase  as  attorney 

■«nd  eomniissiouer  to  make  a  setttenieni,  and,  by  a  compro- 

Bmise  with  the  creditors,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  again  placed 

posaession  of  the  assets  which   liiiil  iK'eii   sold  to  Keeder. 

Since  that  time  the  rents  received  from  this  tract  have  been 

regularly  and  annually  paid  inl-i  the  C^ounuon  School  Fund. 

1  1852,  when  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  funds  were 

id.  and  merged  in  the  city  school  fund  and  a  Union 

lard.  the   Hughes  fund  amounted    to    twelve   or  tbir- 

wii  thousand  dollars,  suHicient,  it  was  deemed,  to  jus- 

'   the    erection    of    new    school    buildings,     Accord- 

iy  the  city  lot,  on   Fifth  street,  west  of  Central  Ave- 

!,  was  selected  for  the  Iluifhes  High  School  Building, 

I  the  building  of  it  udverliwed  to  be  let  to  the  lowest 

tridder.      On'  opening  the   bids  it  was  aseertaiued  that 


Daniel  l,iivvryV  win*  the  lowcHt.  It  iiicluilecl  everjthing 
<»>iii|il«t«,  Ijavctry  jiroiMjsing  tuliaiid  the  kt-ya  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  9iim  of  twenty-three  thousand  dollars,  a 
Hum  much  helow  its  real  cost,  as  Lavery  afterward  ad- 
mitted. He  said  Ik?,  as  a  Catholic,  made  the  bid,  sup- 
)H}aing,  of  course,  that  a  Committee  of  Protestant  Trnslees 
'  would  reject  it;  but  he  wae  mietakeu.  He  stood  honor- 
ably »|i  to  his  contmot,  and  thus  the  city  seiured  it  splen- 
did school  building  for  a  very  small  cusi, 

Thomas  Hughes  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a 
shoemaker  by  trade.  Hik  sliop  and  dwelling  house  was 
built  on  a  corner  of  his  tract  of  land  which,  at  that 
time,  WHS  estimated  at  about  thirty  acres,  and  valued  at 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  Tlie  land  was  located  priu- 
cipally  on  the  aide  of  the  hill  l)etween  Main  and  Syca- 
more and  Liberty  streets,  on  the  north  cd'  the  corponttiou 

Mr.  Hughes  was  a  believer  in  the  Christian  religion, 
but  never  attached  himself  to  any  religious  society,  and 
when  lie  made  liis  will,  though  visited  by  members  of 
several  dennminalions,  he  was  careful  to  reject  all  dona- 
tions to  religious  societies,  and  carefully  avoided  all  sec- 
tarian inHnence.  Old  and  tried  friends  ministered  to 
his  wants  in  his  last  days  of  illness,  and  it  is  to  their 
intiucnce,  undtnvbtedly,  that  he  determined  to  give  his 
(tatatu,  and  all  he  was  wtirth,  to  the  cause  of  free  educa- 
tion, and  moat  espescially  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Cincimiftti.  To  his  friend,  .John  Melinda.  und  a 
few  others,  he  willed  a  few  acres  of  land :  the  remainder, 
as  before  stated,  wasussicned  to  Trustees  tor  educational 
purposes. 

Thus  a  seetind  loundation  was  laid  in  the  upbuilding 
of  etlucution  in  Cincinitati.  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  excellent  institntion,  the  Hughes  High 
Soho.>l. 


now  TlIK   TRUST   IS    NOW    MANAUUD    AND    WHAT     UAIj    BIJliN 
ACC0MPL1»UBD. 

In  1S4H  UiE)  iiuestiori  of  consDlitUting  tlie  Woodward 
Hiul    Hughes  t'untts  was  projiused,  and  in    1849  a,  plan 
was  iictually  agreed  iiiioii,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
'lifferent  Trnstees.     This  union  of  tlie  t,wo  funds  proved 
«)  great  a  sucreaB  that  there  )ia«,  from  the  date  of  the 
consolidation,  been   no  trouble    in    the   eonduct  of   the 
scbooU.     A  Union   Board  has  been  formed,  uonsisting  of 
I  the  Trustees  of  the  Woodward  and    Hughes  funds,  and 
Ifflembers  of  the  City  Council,  under  whose  direction  the 
I'Schools  are  managed,  and  the  revenues  looked  after  and 
l-atilized.     The  results  are  two  beautiful  school  ediiices, 
■the  Woodward  in  the  eastern   part  of  the  city,  and  the 
Bughea  building  in  the  weatern    part.     They  are  both 
Eproud  monuments  to  their  originators,  and  are  eberished 
)  rich  jewels  by  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati. 
The  [iresent  Union  Board — 187.5-(j — is  made   ny  of 
»me  of  our  very  best  citizens.     Its  President  is  H.  Mc- 
•CoIIum,  Esq.:  Vice-President,   M.  W.  Oliver,  Esq.;  Sec- 
retary, B.  O.  M.  DeBeck,  Esq.,  who  is  also  Clerk  of  the 
PBoard  of  Education. 

The  delegates  to  the  Union  Boanl  from  the  Board  of 

Education  are :     H.  McColtum,  Isaac  Simon,  J.  F.  Fasig, 

John    McGrail.    Andrew    Knell    and    C.    W.    Overaker. 

From  the  Woodward  fund — William  Goodman,  Alphonao 

.  A.  T.  Goshorn,  T.  G.   Smith   and   M.   W.  Oliver. 

n    the   Hughes    fund  — H,    H.   Tatem    and    C.   H. 

^pliuns. 


pKITIAL   CITY    LEfilSLATlON    IN     KEPEKENCE    TO   THE    HIGH 

8CH(HJL.S, 

The  first  Act  or  Resolution  passed  by  the  City  Council 
Cincinnati,  looking  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Wood- 
rd  and  IJughes  fundri,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
'  flourishing  High  Schools,  bearing  the  names  of 
idwjird  and  Hughes  respectively,  is  dated  May  19, 
1851,  and  is  as  follows: 


•* ktMili'ed,  hi/  tlu  Villi  Omm-il  oj  (hi  C'itif  of'  Chuiruiali, 
That  this  Board  iiroiuptly  wid  heurtily  indorses  and  as- 
Heiite  to  the  cuntirmation  and  cxeuiitiuii  of  the  triple  con- 
tract of  the  liuard  of  TniBtuca  aiitl  Viailoi's  of  the  Com- 
mon SchoolH  of  Cincinnati,  of  tlie  Trustees  of  Woodward 
College  and  Hughes  High  School,  and  of  the  Trusteesof 
the  Hnghen  fund,  hereto  attaL-hed,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio, 
passed  July  11,  1845,  and  to  the  fullest  extent  that  such 
advice  an<l  uonsent  may  be  necessary  :  iVowderf,  That  the 
Board  of  Trustees  will  consent  to  rescind  the  requisite  of 
building  one  ot  the  school  houses  upon  the  Hughes  lot, 
and  will  oopsent  to  its  sale,  and  the  purchase  of  another 
lot  iu  a  more  western  part  of  the  city  with  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale.'' 

The  proviso  was  acceded  to,  the  resolution  of  the  City 
Council  went  into  full  force,  the  Hughes  lot  was  sold, 
another  lot  purchased,  and  the  present  beautiful  aud 
commodious  building  erected, 

Samuel  Lewie  (the  real  munagei-  anil  promoter  of  the 
Woodward  fund),  in  a  rejiort  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Woodward  fund,  dated  in  1851,  said :  "  This  Board  sus- 
pended the  Woodward  College  at  tTie  close  of  the  year 
(1851)  in  June  last,  and  the  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  city  to  place  the  funds  in  the  city  treasury,  and 
allow  the  future  management  of  the  High  School  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  thirteen  Trustees,  nine  of 
which  shall  he  selected  by  the  City  Coundl,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  aud  the  Visitors  of  the  Common  Schools.  By 
this  arrangement  the  result  sought  by  our  donor,  aud  by 
this  Board,  is  attained,  since  it  provides  for  the  free  edu- 
cation of  all  the  youth  of  the  city,  while  the  amounts  of 
the  Woodward  aud  Hughes  funds  secured  to  the  city, 
actually  reduces  the  ex|>enses  of  the  city,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  establishes  free  High  Schools  of  the  best 
class  for  all  the  city,"' 

These  were  the  initial  steps  toward  a  plan  which  has 
furuishet)  the  youth  of  Cincinnati,  frw  of  all  coat,  a 


system  of  Iiiglier  educat'ioTi  not  stirpuaseil  liy  any  otlier 
dty  or  State  in  the  Union,  and  !ius  Tuaile  onr  city  re- 
nowned thmngliout  tliu  civilized  world  tor  her  culture 
mid  retineinout. 

So   highly   are   these   High   Schools   appreciated  that 
jmpila  are  sent  to  them  from  not  only  the  outlying  sub- 
urbs of  tJincinnati,  but  fmra  all  the  surrounding  States, 
for  which  a  stated  annual  tuition  fee  in  charged.     And 
so  valuable  are  ita  certificates  of  graduation,  that,  amoug 
-  bofiinesa  men,  it  has  only  to  lie  shown  that  au  applicant 
l^r  employment  is  posaessed  of  one,  to  be  conceded  the 
highest  consideratioH,  and,  if  possible,  the  place  applied 
Bbr.     Graduates  from  these  schools  have,  tor  years,  occn- 
nped  prominent  positions  in  the  business  ranks,  in  legis- 
ttion,  and  in  all  branches  where  superior  culture  and 
idacatiun  are  required, 

Since  the  organization  of  both  the  Woodward  and 
doghes  High  Schools,  and  the  old  original  Central 
feliool,  the  following  named  gentlemen  have  officiated  as 
TiTieipala: 

INSTRUCTORS  IK  THE  CENTRAL  SCIIOOI.. 

P*rinci|>al H.  H,  liunii'V 

Assistant Inlin  M.  E.lwurdf 


^BINC1I>AI£    OF    WOODWARD    AND    HUGHES    HIGH    SCH(K)IS 

FROM    1851   TO  1876. 
Woodipar*} — Dr.  Joseph  Kay,  D,  Shephardsou,  M.  Wool- 
ion  and  Geoige   W.   Harper.     Htights—H.   H.  Barney, 
Cyrus  Kuowlton,  J.  L.  Thornton  and  E.  W.  Coy. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  these  schools  annually,  and 
examinations  arc  conducted  iu  June  of  each  year  by  the 
Board  of  High  Schools.  To  secure  admission, 
imdidates  must  secure  a  general  average  of  seventy  per 
sent,  on  written  answers  in  English  Grammar,  Arithme- 
ic,  Geography,  History  of  the  United  Slates,  Reading, 
felling,  Penmanship,  Mnsic  and  Drawing.  Penniau- 
bip,  Music  and  Druwiiig  averaged  as  nnc  subject. 


d 


Nu  |)iiiiiri]mients  are  itiRittt^l,  except  in  ile|iortmeiit  marks, 
a0iH;ting  the  giujiiPa  grade,  siisjieii^ion  anil  i-xj>ii)»kin.  In  the 
contest  for  prizei^  the  deportment  retvrd  cuiml^  une-fifth,  the 
mritation  and  examination  record  ihe  other  Ibnr-fifths,  The 
first  Pririeipal  of  the  WiKxIwanl,  Dr.  JiKseph  Ray,  at  his 
death  be<(iieathed  an  annual  gold  nie«lal  of  the  value  of  fifty 
dollars  to  ilie  l»e,st  scholar,  and  a  .silver  medal  to  the  second 
best.  There  is  also,  in  tho  Woodward  School,  :>  gold  medal 
awardeil  annitally  to  the  young  lady  of  the  jtradnalps  who 
has  obtained  the  highest  i-eoord  tor  scholarship.  This  hst 
medal  comes  from  BD  unknown  source,  and  is  calle«l  "The 
Unknown  Medal."  There  is  also  a  silver  medal  given,  of  tiie 
value  of  about  tweiity-five  dollars. 

.\l>out  two-filths  of  the  present  cor|)e  of  teachers  id  the 
Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati  are  graduates  of  the  High  , 
Schools,  and  a  large  number  of  the  remaining  two-fifths  have 
entere<l  the  .school  rooms  fmm  the  lower  grades  of  these 
schools,  or  by  passing  to  tbe  Normal  School  at  the  end  of 
their  third  year's  course,  and  from  thence  to  the  school  room. 

The  value  of  the  Woodward  and  Elughes  scliool  property, 
including  lot,  bnildiug,  a|>paratus,  library,  furniture,  etc.,  is 
as  follows:     Woodward,  J130.000;   Hughes,  S93.O0O. 

The  following  tabular  statements,  prepared  by  Professor 
Stuntz,  of  WoodwaJd,  gives  the  enrollment  and  the  number 
of  graduates  of  the  old  Central  School,  and  the  Woodward 
and  Hughes  High  Schools,  fmm  their  commeiiceraent  to  the 
)iresent  time.     It  i-overs  a  ]teriod  of  about  thirty  years : 
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The  entire  number  grjlduated  is  twenty  per   cent,  of  the 

whole  nnmlK»r  admitted  to  th(»  schools. 

Total  men  graduated 489 

Total  women  graduated 504 


Total  graduateB 993 

Total  number  receiving  instruction,  about  5,000. 


GRADUATES  CLASSIFIED  BY  PUKSUITS. 
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Architects «' 

Artists,  wives  of ~  . 

Bankers 

Wives  of  bankers 

Clergymen 

Wives  of  clergymen  

Clerks,  salesmen,  agent>(,  kc,  men.. 
Crks,8alewomen,  ajcts.,  <!^c  .women 
Wives  of  oiks,  salesmen,  airts.,  &q... 

Doctors 

Wives  of  doctors 

Engineers,  civil 

Farmers 
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Journalists ' 
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Lawyers 
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Merchants 

Wives  of  merchants 

Manufacturers,  men 

Manufacturers,  women 

Wives  of  manufucturers 

Mechanics 

Wives  of  mechanics 

Officers  of  the  U.  S.  A.....^....^ 

Wives  of  officers  of  the  U.  S.  A j 

Professors  of  colleges , 

Wives  of  Professors  of  colleges ] 

Principals  of  High  Schools i 

Principals  of  Com.  Schools,  graded..! 
Wives  of  Principals  of  Com.  i^chools 

graded 

Printers 

Wives  of  printers .*. 

Students  m  higher  schools,  men 

Students  in  higher  schools,  women.. 

Superintendents  of  Schools 

Wives  of  Superintendents  of  Schools 

Teachers,  men 

Teachers,  women 

Writers,  women 

Wivee  of  teachers 

Unclassified  men 

Unclassified  women 

West  Point  men 

Wivef  of  West  Point  men 
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To  complete  the  histor/  of  these  High  Schools,  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  to  give  the  names  of  those  who  are  at  present  the 
PriDci[)als  and  teacliers  in  the  Woodward  and  Hughes 
Buildings: 

Woodward — Geo.  W.  Harper,  Principal;  C.  R.  Stunt«, 
Geo.  W.  Smith,  Wm.  H.*  Pabodie,  E.  O.  Vaile,  Mary  E. 
White,  Henrietta  Walter,  Sarah  L.  Br(M)ks,  Lucy  B.  Tingley, 
Kate  Renschal. 

Hugfi^s—E.  W.  Coy,  Principal ;  J.  M.  Edwards,  J.  H. 
Bromwell,  M.  W.  Smith,  Andrew  I.  West,  Augusta  W. 
Hawley,  Ellen  M.  Patrick,  Clura  B.  Jordan,  Jane  Howison, 
Josephine  Horton.    , 

Music  teacher,  Charles  Aikin,  for  both  schools,  (merman 
teacher,  Emil  Kuhn,  for  both  schools.  French  teacher, 
Bertha  E.  Metz,  for  both  schools. 

Superintendent  of  High  Schools,  John  B.  Peasleo. 

ORIGIN   OF  ^HE   COMMON    SCHOOLS   OF   CINCINNATI. 

As  Representatives  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  from  Hamilton 
County  (and  Cincinnati)  there  was  an  able  delegation  of  gen- 
tlemen, Messrs.  Nathan  Guilford,  Micajah  T.  Williams,  Elijah 
Hayward,  Wm.  Carey  and  Andrew  Mack.  This  was  in  the 
year  1830.  These  gentlemen  were  warm  and  enthusiastic 
friends  of  public  education.  Choosing  one  of  their  number, 
Xathan  Guilford,  to  draw  up  and  present  a  bill  embodying 
their  views,  they  severally  exerted  their  influence  in  effecting 
its  passage.  They  were  successful,  and  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  was  pledged  to  educate  the  cljildren  ( in  whatever  line 
of  life  or  station)  of  its  ])eople,  and  thus  fit  them,  not  only 
for  the  struggle  of  life,  but  render  them  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

Cincinnati  was  tht?  first  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Like  all  new  and  luitried  projects,  the  system  of 
educating  the  mass  **  without  money  and  without  price,"  as 
it  were,  met  with  determined  o])p()siti()n.  The  schools  were 
sneered  at,  and  were  frequently  styled  ^*  ])auper  schools,"  and 
other  like  names  of  derision  and  contempt.  But,.neverthe- 
lAs,    they    went   on    and    waxed    strong   and    healthy.      It 


rei|uire(l  titiie^  however,  to  coiKfuerthe  prejudicesof  a  portion 
of  the  eiiizetiK  agaiiint  the  asBesKment  of  taxes  for  scho<»l  pur- 
\HmtHf  and  delayn  and  objections  to  the  erection  of  school 
hoUHes,  hy  the  City  Conncil,  prevented  and  retarded  the  full 
UHU  of  the  school  tax  for  some  years.  As  an  evidence  of 
this,  the  first  school  house  proposed  by  the  City  Council  to 
Im^  erect(Kl,  on  Race  street,  on  a  lot  of  large  size,  was  to  be  a 
frame  building  of  two  stories,  and  to  c<»st  not  more  than 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  although  there  had  been  {mid  int4> 
the  treasury,  for  building  purposes,  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
$6,000  and  over.  There  hap])ened,  however,  to  be  a  far- 
HtHMiig  Trustee  of  that  Ward  or  District,  in  the  person  of 
(}et>rge  Graham,  Es^j.,  who  at  once  rejected  the  plan  as  pre- 
|H)stei\)us,  and  used  his  influence  to  such  effect  as  to  secure 
the  ertHJtion  of  a  commodious  brick  house,  capable  of  accom- 
modating six  hundred  pupils,  and  that,  when  finished,  it 
should  stand  as  the  model  school  house  of  the  city. 

For  two  or  three  years,  from  1829  to  1832,  very  little 
attention  was  |>aid  to  the  Common  Schools  of  the  city,  and 
it  WHS  flared  that  the  public  had  lost  all  interest  in  regard  to 
thorn.  The  fact  was  that  the  Trustees  were  hampered  in 
ihoir  aiHions  hy  the  City  Council,  being  oomj^elled  to  locate 
the  schix)ls  in  olvicure  buildings,  basements,  and  clieap  rooms, 
ofton  vor\'  ini\>nvonient  and  unht^lthv.  Some  of  the  friends 
of  the  !»ch4>ols  determined,  if  jxtssible^  to  overcome  the  pre- 
judici^  of  the  jXH>]>le  against  this  sj'stem  of  education,  and, 
hoad^nl  by  Got^rgi^  Graham,  K^.,  about  the  year?;  1832  and 
lS3Ss  inangurat(\i  a  plan  of  street  parades  of  the  childreD  of 
the  jicht^K  and,  in  July  of  1S3S,  the  fir?!i  of  these  }iarades 
came  off.  It  wa>  under  the  r^>n^^lll  of  Mr.  Graham  as  Trus- 
tee and  Marshal.  It  wa>  a  tine  display  ot'  neatly  clad,  ^^J 
ribbt'^ned  snholars,  and  it  prox-ed  a  grand  su(v«»ss,  inasmocii 
as  it  naturally  enlist^si  the  pride  and  intrresi  of  every  ]iarent 
of  eaoli  child  ihat  wa>  in  lire  pnKH»ssiiin.  The  next  year 
tlii>  display  wjt>  n^peaitsl,  and  M-tt>  kept  up  Tor  a  seriej;  of 
vixars,  will  I  g*vvl  results.  In  add  ir  ion  i<»  ihi>  plan,  a*;  a  stim- 
nhi>  t^  sindi*^ism»!^  and  c«***d  iMudnea,  duriiu:  \hv  vear,  nier- 
ilorion>  pupil>  wen*  r<»^*ardtHl  wirJ.  snitabh*  lM»<ik>.     In  a  few 


years  the  greatly  extended  population  of  the  city  (i(»mi)elle(l  the 
withdrawal  of  the  processions,  hut  not  until  they' had  effei'ted 
a  markeil  change  in  the  feelings  and  interest  of  the  people 
in  reganl  to  the  Common  Schools  and  the  plan  of  educating 
the  children  of  the  masses  bv  a  lew  of  taxes  from  the  whole 
|)eop1e  and  values  of  the  city. 

In  1834  and  1835  eight  public  school  li<uises  were  erected 
in  as  many  districts,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000  each.  This 
money  was  raised  by  the  issue  of  city  bonds,  payable  twenty  • 
years  after  date,  with  6  per  cent,  interest.  From  that  day  to 
this,  almost  every  year,  there  have  been  added  new  facilities  for 
educational  purposes,  until  to-day  Cincinnati  stands  in  the  • 
front  rank  of  cities  of  the  first  class  in  regard  to  the  beauty, 
commodiousness  and  number  of  her  school  houses. 

The  bulk  of  the  original  |H»pulation  of  ('incinnati  came 
from  the  New  England  States,  where  education  was  regarded 
as  the  very  corner-stone  of  society,  and  where,  in  traveling 
from  town  to  town,  the  school  house  was  never  out  of  sight. 
Naturally,  thase  sous  of  New  England,  when  they  became 
settled  in  their  new  homes  in  the  West,  yearned  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  native  Stiites,  and,  almost  from  the  first  date 
of  their  settlement,  tO(»k  steps  to  establish  and  mainUiin 
schools  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1830  that  the  system  of  Common  Schools,  or  schools  for 
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all,  to  be  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  a  general  tax,  was 
established.  In  1832  the  nuniber  of  teachers  engaged  in 
these  schools  was  28 ;  number  of  children  enrolled,  2,252. 
That  was  considered  a  brave  beginning,  and  it  was.  From 
that  day  to  this  year  of  Our  Lord,  1876,  these  schools  have 
Ijeen  performing  their  perfect  work,  and  are,  to-day,  J;lie 
richest  jewels  in  tin*  <!rown  of  the  "  Queen  Citv  of  the 
West."  ' 

To  illustrate  the  immense  growth  of  the  Common  or  Dis- 
trict School  system  since  its  organization  in  1830,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  the  attendance  last  year,  1875-6,  was 
27,822,  as  against  the  above  mentioned  attendance  of  2,252 
in  1832. 

As  a  means  of  acxpiiring  an  education  suitable  for  practical 


use  ill  the  biininess  of  life,  the  Common  S(;hoolK  of  Cincinnati 
can  not  l)e  surjKi.ssed  in  the  (*ountry.  Aside  from  this  fact, 
however,  they  are  an  aetjuisition  t(»  the  name  and  fame  (»f 
Cincinnati  that  cannot  be  comimted  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
have,  for  years,  served  as  models  of  their  kind  to  other  cities 
and  States  when  adopting  systems  of  education.  Even  the 
educators  and  statesmen  of  the  Old  World  have,  in  numerous 
instances,  drawn  u|>on  our  District  Scho<»l  system  for  ideas  in 
'  relation  to  the  best  manner  of  educating  their  |>eoj>lc'. 

SCHOOL   STATISTICS — RECEIPTS   AND    EXPENDITURES. 

In  order  to  show  the  sources  from  which  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Common  Schools  arc  drawn,  and  the  ex- 
penditures necessary  for  their  annual  sessions,  the  following 
statistics,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Funds 
and  Taxes  for  the  years  noted,  are  given  : 

Receipts  for  1875. 

From   siM^eial   tax  of   three  mills   on    SlSO,000,Or)0 

basis — net  after  deli ncjueneies So2< )Stt) 

State  tax 18(MN«) 

Wo<Khvard  and  Hughes  Funds 11,UN) 

Tuiticm  of  non-residents 7,(XM> 

Sale  of  lots  1st  Ward 2,7U() 

"  *•    2d       ''      iSMt) 


Total Sr)70,7(H) 

Expenditures  for  1875. 

For  Salaries  of  Teachers S^">ir>,0()0 

Repairs H\(tt) 

Fuel U\{tt^ 

Furniture OJXX) 

Printing o/><X) 

Supplies 7,o(M» 

(las  3,()(:iO 

Heating  Fixtures (MXX) 

Rent  ISW 

Normal  Inst  it  u  t(» »>">(» 

Advertising 7<iO 


Ik 


i» 


ik 


For  Free  Books $500 

Purchase  of  Lots , 17,200 

Sundry  other  outlays  16,560 


Total $613,510 

Leaving  a  balance  in  Treasury  of  $63,190. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL   HOUSES,  TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  ETC. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  report  of  1874, 
ending  in  June  of  that  year  : 

Number  of  District  Schools 30 

"  Intermediate  Schools 5 

High  Schools 3 

Total , 38 

Number  of  School  houses  in  use 40 

''  School  rooms  in  use 457 

*'  School  r<x)ms  not  in  use 31 


Total 488 

Whole  number  of  Pupils  registered  in  District  Sch(X)ls.. 22,661 

in  the  Colored  Schools 1,004 

in  the  Intermediate  Schools 4,258 

in  the  High  Schools 871 

in  Colored  Interm'te  and  High  School..       70 
in  the  Normal  School 85 


u 
ki 
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Total 28,949 

Cost  per  pupil  for  1874,  estimated  on  number  enr()lled..$13  14 

in  Intermediate  Schools 19  33 

in  High  Sch(K)ls 37  88 

in  Colored  Schools 19  43 

in  all  the  schools 15  76 

Average  daily  attendance  in  District  Sch(H)ls 16,650 

*'  Intermediate  Sch(K)ls 3,405 

''  Higli  Sch(H)ls 739 

"  Normal  School 59 

"  (^)lor(Ml  Schools (;33 


u  u  u 

ki  ii  u 

a  u  ii. 
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Total.... 21,486 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  Schools 510 


The  linM.  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trusloes  and  Visitors 
(the  originHl  title  ol'  wliat  is  iiuw  llie  Board  of  Education) 
wer<'  held  at  the  house  of  Nnthnii  Guilliird,  Esq.,  who  then 
resided  on  Fourth  street,  near  Vine,  liis  house  occupying 
one  of  the  lots  now  covered  by  the  U,  S.  Custom  Hou»;. 
This  was  in  1829.  The  first  Minntes  are  dated  July  1,  1829. 
Novemlier  16,  1829,  the  meetings  of  the  Biwrd  were  held  in 
the  offiee  or  oouiitiiig-roora  of  the  C-incinnnli  Type  Foundry, 
then  owntid  hy  Mr.  Guilford.  Felirnary  8,  1830,  the  Boanl 
met,  for  the  first  time,  in  tlie  City  Couneil  Ch.-iml>er.  There 
were  only  five  Wards  iu  the  i-ity  at  that  time,  and  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  from  each  Ward,  making  its  number  only 
five. 

In  one  of  their  Rc|mrls,  abmit  the  year  1830.  the  Boanl 
I'omplaius  bitterly  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable 
rooms  in  which  to  hold  sessions  of  the  schools,  and  it  i.s  men- 
tioned that,  of  the  quarters  obtained,  must  nf  the  rooms  were 
totally  unfit  fur  the  puqwse,  hut  were  the  best  that  could  be 
had. 

From  this  modest  beginning,  the  now  colo&sal  and  unsur- 
j>asse{]  system  of  Common  or  Free  Schoiil  education  has 
sprung.  It  is  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  read  these 
old  Recorils,  and  Cfmlrust  [he  eitpendituns  of  tn-ilay  with 
that  ot  1829-30.  Think  '>f  «26,  all  told,  covering  the 
expenditure  for  fuel  for  all  the  schools  of  that  day,  and*  less 
than  $5,000  as  the  cost,  |>er  annum,  for  tuition,  rent,  etc. 
Contrast  that  sum  with  $6!3,.'510.  the  total  cost  lltr  rinining 
the  schools  for  187.5. 

The  old  yellow-] en veii  Records,  to  be  found  in  the  rwtms 
of  the  Board  of  Kducation,  contain  many  feets  of  the  kind  • 
above  mentioned,  and  serve  as  reminders  of  tlie  struggles  of 
the  early  friends  of  Free  Education.  In  noting  the  names 
nf  those  connect p<l  with  the  school  of  thai  day,  and  np  to 
1839,  we  find  tluit  all  have  gone  down  lo  the  tomb  excepting 
three,  viz.:  George  Graham,  Daniel  F.  Meader  and  Dr. 
Wm.  S.  Ridgeley,  the  last  named  gentleman  Wing  now  a 
resident  of  Marvland. 


HISTORY 
:iRCLEVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

PICKAWAY  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


I. 

ACCOUNT    OF    THE    SCHOOLS     BEFORE    THE    ADOPTION    OK 
THE   GRADED    SYSTEM. 
Previous  to  1820,  according  to  the  recollection  of  the  old- 
est inhabitants,  all  the  schools  held  in  Pickaway  County  were 
sustained  entirely  by   subscription,   and  the  only  branches 
taught  were   reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     The  school- 
houses,  even  in  Circleville,  were  log  houses  of  a  single  roorri. 
These  were  made  comfortable  by  seaming  the  cracks  with 
tempered  clay,  and  liglit,  by  pasting  oiled  paper  over  the  lat- 
icing   in   the  window-holes  cut   through   the    unhewn  logs. 
Slabs  on  rude  legs  supplied  sittings,  and  other  slabs  along  the 
_.wa!ls,  supported  on  pins  fixed  at  a  proper  slope  in  the  logs 
meath  the  windows,  wore  the  convenient  '"writing  benches" 
r  that  day. 

I  Dilworth's  Spellers,  Readers  and  Arithmetic  were  among 
ne  first  text-books  used  here,  uncJianged  from  before  the 
Uoption  of  our  federal  currency.  The  first  reading  classes 
[an  with  the  New  Testament.  The  introduction,  later,  of 
Bebster's  Speller  and  the  Columbian  Orator,  helped  greatly 
a  more  definite  grading  of  classes.  Lindley  Murray's 
Forks  afterwards  gave  an  impetus  to  improved  teaching. 
I  Johnston  Hunter  was  a  successful  teacher  of  this  earlier 
s  down  to  1818.  He  taught  in  a  log  house  of  the  kind 
scribed  just  south  of  the  present  market  space.    In  another 


similar  building,  not  far  south  of  the  present  High  Street 
Building,  Hans  Hamilton  kept  school.  Hugh  Hannagan  is 
spoken  of  as  a  teacher  of  excellent  parts,  but  as  often  par- 
taking too  freely  of  the  ''liquid  hospitality"  of  the  country. 

Marked  improvement  in  the  schools  took  place  after  1820, 
when  teachers  of  a  superior  class,  of  professional  pride,  were 
employed.  Of  these,  we  name  Hon.  Joseph  Olds,  Dr.  Edson 
B.  Olds,  Dr.  M.  Brown  and  Hon.  J.  C.  Groom. 

No  common  schools,  entirely  free,  can  be  said  to  have 
been  established  here  until  after  the  passage  of  the  School 
I-aw  of  1838.  Soon  after,  the  Little  Academy  was  built  by 
the  district.  It  stood  beside  the  Circleville  Academy,  the 
best  private  school  here  at  that  time  or  afterward,  and  con 
sisted  of  a  single  room.  By  the  boys  who  went  to  the  pay 
school  it  was  mockingly  denominated  the  "  Kitchen  School." 
Pine  desks  ran  around  the  walls,  behind  which,  raised  a  step 
or  two  above  the  floor,  sat  the  larger  scholars,  while  the  little 
ones  were  seated  on  benches  ranged  in  front  upon  the  floor, 
and  facing  the  middle  of  the  room.  Other  District  Schools 
were  held  in  rooms  about  town  wherever  they  could  be  had. 

On  till  3  849,  male  teachers  were  mainly  employed  at  about 
§20  per  month.  The  County  Examiners  tested  them  by  law- 
only  in  the  three  R's,  but  added  their  qualifications  in  other 
branches  if  they  desired  to  teach  them.  For  such  extra 
teaching  the  scholars  were  required  to  pa>-. 

There  were  three  directors  elected  by  the  people,  George 
Gcarhart,  of  whom  mention  will  again  be  nnade,  was  a  direc- 
tor from  1S58  to  1849.  ^^  school  funds  were  derived  from 
the  State  school  tax  creating  a  State  fund  of  $200,000 ;  from 
touTiship  school  lands,  and  from  interest  on  proceeds  oi 
**  Section  16."     No  special  provision  was  made  for  the  books 


or  tuition  of  indigent  pupils.  The  charity  of  the  benevolent 
afforded  some  help  of  this  kind.  Judge  H.  N.  Hedges, 
George  Gearhart,  Esq.,  and  the  *'  Ohio  Common  School  Di- 
rector'*  conducted  in  1838  by  Hon.  Samuel  Lewis,  first  State 
School  Commissioner,  are  the  sources  of  the  facts  narrated 
under  this  topic. 

II. 

ADOPTION   AND   ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   GRADED   SYSTEM. 

On  September  11,  1849,  J^hn  Cradlebaugh,  S.  A.  Moore, 
Joseph  G.  Doddridge,  Jacob  Rutter,  Chester  Olds,  and  seven 
others,  issued  a  call  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  town  of 
Circleville  to  assemble  on  the  226  prox.  and  **  then  and  there 
to  vote  by  ballot  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  an  Act  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  Public  Schools,  etc.,  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1849."  Ninety-seven  ballots  were  cast  on  the  day  desig- 
nated, of  which  *'  Sy  were  For  School  Law,  9  Against  School 
Law,  and  i  blank;"  whereupon  the  act  of  the  Assembly 
aforesaid  was  declared  adopted  by  the  town  of  Circleville. 

On  the  4th  day  of  October  following,  six  directors  of  pub- 
lic schools  were  elected.  This  board,  in  the  succeeding  De- 
cember, resolved  that  it  was  "  inexpedient  to  open  free 
schools  in  this  district  until  such  time  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors can  procure  or  builcj  a  suitable  house  to  accommodate 
the  scholars  " 

During  the  two  or  three  months  succeeding  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  a  somewhat  sharp  division  of  views  seems  to 
have  arisen,  in  and  out  of  the  board,  as  to  whether  it  were 
better  to  erect  a  small  school  house  in  each  ward,  suitable  to 
accommodate  its  scholars,  or  to  '*  erect  one  school  house  in 


this  district  of  sufficient  size  and  capacity  to  accommoclatert// 
the  children  at  the  town,"  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  people  at  the  court  house,  March  i8,  1850.  to 
decide  by  ballot  "for  or  against  levying  a  tax  to  build  a 
school  house,"  Three  hundred  and  eighty  votes  were  polled ; 
160  were  for  tax  and  320  against  tax,  being  a  majority  of  60 
against  the  tax.  This  result,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  ascertain,  did  not  spring  at  all  from  opposition  to  tax- 
ation for  the  support  of  free  schools,  but  entirely  from  oppo- 
sition to  the  evident  purpose  of  the  board  to  build  but  one 
house  in  a  central  location.  It  was  deemed  by  the  stronger 
party  impracticable,  if  not  absurd,  to  attempt  to  gather  six  to 
eight  hundred  children  into  one  edifice  for  daily  instruction. 
So  many  could  not  be  profitably  and  healthfully  provided  for 
under  one  rod,  nor  could  there  be  efficient  go\-emmeiit  of 
such  masses  on  the  school  grounds.  Other  reasons,  no 
doubt,  of  a  local  nature,  operated  to  strengthen  the  populari- 
ty of  the  dccentralidng  policy  of  the  opposition. 

Determined  in  their  original  purpose,  the  board  now  took 
measures  to  enlighten  the  people  on  this  question.  In  May 
of  the  same  year.  William  C.  Ta)'lor  and  George  Gcaihart 
were  selected  by  the  board  to  \-isit  Massilon,  Akron.  Oncin- 
nati,  and  other  towns  and  cities  (or  the  purpose  of  "  examin- 
ing school  houses  and  any  and  all  matters  connected  tbere- 
wilh>"  Besides,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  then  Superintendent  of  the 
Union  Schools  of  CoJumbu^  vas  invited  to  address  the  citi- 
scns  of  Circle^'iDe  at  the  Lutheran  Choit^  on  edacatioa  and 
the  organuation  of  public  scboak  nadeT  the  law  of  1S49. 

Mcssfs.  Ta)-lor  and  Gcaufart  ictunied  frocn  d»cir  toor  of 
tdte  diacs  fall  of  endiasiasii  m  behalf  «f  Ae  unon  school 
bouse  plan,  and  annedvitli  facts  aod  figures  whick  'mmn^at 
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Speedy  change  in  tlic  public  mind.  Again,  on  tlie  loth  day 
June,  1850,  an  election  was  held  at  the  court  house  to  de- 
"  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  fig,ooQ,  to  be  called  for  as  fol- 
to-wit:  S3. 000  in  one  year;  S3,ooo  in  two  years,  and 
53,000  in  three  years,  to  enable  the  Board  of  Education  to 
purchase  grounds  and  build  a  school  house."  The  motion 
before  Ihe  board  calling  for  such  vote  further  proposed  that, 
in  the  event  of  an  approving  vote,  "  Messrs.  W.  \V.  Bierce 
and  George  Gearhart  should  be  a  committee  to  purchase  of 
the  heirs  of  E.  Everts  their  out-lot  {known  as  Everts"  Hill)  at 
a  price  not  to  exceed  JSoo,  and  also  of  John  Irwin  and 
idow  Darst  portions  of  their  in-!ots  adjoining  said  out-lot 

an  entrance  to  the  same." 
The  result  of  the  election  was  very  gratifying  to  the   en- 
[htened  and  public  spirited  men,  who,  for  nearly  a  year,  had 
:d  every  honorable  endeavor  to  establish  in  Circleville  as 
[cellent  a  system  of  graded   public  schools  as  existed  any- 
lere  in  the  State.     A  majority  of  1 17  votes  decided  in  favor 
tf  levying  the  tax.     The  Everts  property  was  promptly  se- 
cured of  O.  E.  Niles  and  others  (heirs  of  E.  Everts),  and  also 
the  in-lots  alluded  to  above. 

A  commemorative  word  should  be  added  with  regard  to 
this  Everts'  Hill  property.  Mr.  E.  Everts  was,  for  many 
years  before  this  period,  an  earnest  and  successful  school 
teacher  of  this  district.  In  a  log  house  of  two  rooms,  an 
Upper  and  a  lower,  standing  near  the  old  oak  just  east  of  the 
lent  Everts  Building,  he  held  a  popular  school.  Many  of 
older  citizens  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  unwavering 
leal  he  showed  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  in  Circleville 
and  throughout  the  State  of  a  graded  public  school  system, 
supported  liberally  by  direct  tax,  and  free  to  all  of  school  age 


ill  fach  district.  Though  his  property  was  not  large,  yet  he 
determined,  if  such  a  system  could  be  established  in  his  day, 
to  donate  this  hill  properly  to  the  town  as  a  site.  His  views 
were  in  advance  of  his  time.  In  his  will,  this  out-lot  of  near- 
ly four  acres  was  to  be  sold  by  the  heirs  to  the  school  district, 
if  devoted  forever  to  educational  purposes,  for  the  nominal 
sum  of  Si.ooo.  The  heirs,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  testator, 
offered  it  to  the  Board  for  SSoo,  though  at  the  time  it  would 
have  yielded  several  thousands  in  town  lots. 

Besides  the  sum  of  $9,000  provided  for  by  tax,  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board,  Col.  S.  A.  Moore,  reported  having  re- 
ceived, up  to  January  14,  1S51,  from  district  and  township 
treasurers  and  from  State  School  Fund  in  full,  $1,461, 

Early  in  January,  185 1,  Messrs.  William  C.  Taylor  and 
Stanley  Cook  submitted  a  plan  for  3  school  house  "  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Union  School  House,"  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Contracts  were  at  once  made  (as  far 
as  practicable,  with  the  mechanics  of  Pickaway  County),  for 
the  material  and  building  of  the  Union  School  House,  and 
ThoiTias  Pcdrick  was  appointed  superintendent  to  oversee  its 
construction. 

The  old  District  School  House,  called  the  Little  Academy, 
standing  beside  the  Circleville  Academy,  near  what  is  now 
Watt  Street,  between  Court  and  Pickavvay,  v,-35  sold,  uith  all 
its  appurtenances,  at  auction,  Stil!  further  funds  were  raised 
by  incrvaising  the  annual  le\y  bej'ond  the  amount  neccssarj' 
to  meet  the  regular  expenditures  for  schools  when  opened, 
and  by  the  issue  of  bonds  paj'abk  after  certun  dates  with  in- 
terest at  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent. 

The  building  mo\'cd  n^Mdly  forward  to  completion,  and 
was  ready  for  occupancy  tn  Xo\-ember.  185a. 


I  transcribe  from  the  Oliio  Journal  of  Ethicalion  for   1853. 
Jie  following  account  of  this  new  edifice.     The  notice  in  the 
I  journal  \s  accompanied  with  an  excellent  full-page  cut  of  ilie 
vbuilding  and  grounds : 

"THE   CIRCLEVILLE    USION    SCHOOL    HOl'SE. 

•■  This  buildinf;.  winch  i«  pleasantly  situated  on  a  lot  of  four  acres,  is  cj6 
t  long  by  fig  Ifct  wide.     It  is  three  stores  high   ahove   the  basement, 
d  contains  Gfleen  school  rooms.     Connected  with  each  room  is  a  clotet. 
s  furnished  with  a  wash-stand,   looking' glass,  combs,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  dressing  room. 

"  N'eat  and  commodious  apartments  are  fitted  up  in  the  basement  lor 
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"Two  of  Chilson's  So.  f>  furnaces 

>rd  ample  means  for  healing  the  house.  In 
thich  is  conttanlly  supplied  with  fre>h  water. 
things,  on  looking  over  a  neat  pamphlet  of  si 
dear  account  of  the  organization  of  this  prom 

iploved,  who  has  entire  charge  of  the  furnace.i,  keeping  the  ro 
:lean,  providing  water,  ringing  the  bell,  etc.  This  is  as  i[  should  be. 
»  the  poorest  kind  of  economy  to  compel  teachers  or  scholars  in  n 
iref  and  sweep  the  school  rooms,  though  no  better  arrangement  car 
■xpecied  till  llie  plan  of  erecting  large  buildings  Is  adopted. 

The  cost  of  the  house  and  grounds,  when  the  latter  is  ornamen 
will  be  about  $30,000.'' 
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Three  of  the  lower  rooms  were  furnished  with  long  pine 
mches.  divided  into  what  are  known  as  box  seats;  the 
boxes  constituting  the  partitions  between  scholars  along  the 
settee  and  serving  as  deposits  for  books  and  slates.  The  re- 
fling  rooms — as  many  as  were  needed  at  first,  nine  in 
imber — were  supplied  with  double  desks  of  walnut,  the 
:st  of  the  day.  The  lower  middle  room  on  the  first  floor 
Was  used  as  an  exercise  room  for  the  Primaries,  especially  in 
unpleasant  weather.     The  middle  room  of  the  third  floor  was 


used  for  morning  exercises,  and  was  long  denominated  the 
Chapel. 

The  school  revenues  were  derived  from  the  State  Common 
School  Fund ;  from  interest  on  school  lands,  or  "Section  16;" 
from  Foreign  Tuition  Fund,  and  from  an  annual  tax  levied 
each  year  on  the  school  district,  and  called  Special  Tuition 
Fund. 

Besides  the  names  given  as  signers  of  the  call  to  adopt  for 
Circleville  the  law  of  1849.  there  are  several  others  worthy  of 
honorable  mention,  because  of  their  activity  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  union  school  system  and  in  consummating 
this  movement  by  the  completion  of  the  noble  edifice  de- 
scribed and  by  the  admirable  organization  of  schools  adopted 
as  soon  as  the  rooms  were  thrown  open  to  the  scholars  of 
"  District  No.  3."  Such  a  list  must  at  least  include  William 
C.Taylor,  first  President  of  the  Board;  Col.  S.  A.  Moore, 
first  Treasurer ;  W.  W.  Bicrce,  George  Gearhart,  Geof^  W. 
M>-crs,  and  Dr.  Wayne  Griswold,  President  of  the  Boiard  for 
four  years  from  1850. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  held  in  May,  1852, 
Messrs,  Griswold,  Biercc  and  Moore  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  secure,  by  correspondence  or  \-isitation.  a  superin- 
tendent and  other  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
schools.  Tliis  committee  reported  at  the  August  meeting 
lh.it  they  had  vi^ted  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  other  places, 
and  had  attended  tlie  Teachers'  Convention  at  Sandusky,  and 
that  they  felt  full  confidence  in  reporting  the  name  of  John 
Lynch,  of  Ashland,  as  one  well  qualified  to  act  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Circle\ille  Public  SchooK  The  report  was 
accepted,  and  John  Lynch  was  "  unanimously  chosen  as  the 
principal  of  Siud  schools  at  $i,OCX)  per  annum." 
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It  was  resolved  on  this  occasion  "  that  the  teachers  to  be 
employed  in  the  Union  School  shall  be  one  superintendent, 
with  one  male  assistant  and  eleven  female  assistants  ;  and 
that  in  the  selection  of  teachers  by  this  Board  preference 
shall  be  given,  other  qualifications  being  equal,  to  those  who 
intend  to  make  the  business  of  teaching  a  permanent  em- 
ployment." A  Board  of  Examiners  was  also  appointed, 
consisting  of  John  Lynch,  Chauncey  N.  Olds,  and  H.  N. 
Bishop. 

The  schools  were  opened  on  the  22d  day  of  November, 
1852,  with  the  twelve  assistant  t:iachers.  The  full  corps  of 
teachers,  with  salaries,  is  appended  : 

Mr.  John  Lvnch,  Superintendent,  at  salary  of $1,000 

Mr.  E.  M.  Cotton,  Principal   Male  High   School 400 

MiFS  H«*nrietta  S.  Matthe\^s,  Principal  Female  High  School 303 

*     Marv  L.  McNeil 2^0 

**     Mary  Ann  Hams 250 

**     Eveline  A.  Hutnaston ,  2co 

*•     Harriet  M.  Keves 200 

**     Frances  H.  Sprengle 200 

**     Celia  Ann  Minot 200 

*•     C.  J.  Loveland 200 

**     Mary  R.   McCormick 200 

**     Lucy  M.  Atwater 200 

*'     Rhoda  L.  Greenleaf 200 

'*     Elizabeth  C.  Rice 200 

The  teachers  were  to  be  paid  quarterly  at  the  rates  dcsig- 
nated. 

In  October,  Mr.  Lynch,  by  direction  of  the  board,  pre- 
pared and  reported  a  system  of  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  schools,  course  of  study  and  a  list  of  textbooks.  These 
regulations,  but  slightly  modified  and  with  a  few  additions, 
remain  in  force  to  this  day.     The  teachers  were  then  required 
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to  report  weekly  and  quarterly.  The  daily  sessions  began  at 
g  o'clock  A,  M.,  closing  at  12  M.;  in  wann  weather  at  2  P.  M., 
closing  at  5,  and  in  cold  weather  at  1  P.  M.,  closing  at  4  P.  M. 

Tlic  schools  were  divided  into  four  departments,  called,  re- 
spectively, the  High  School,  Grammar,  Secondary  and  Pri- 
mary. The  Primary  department  was  divided  into  four  grades 
of  one  yrar  each,  and  four  teachers  assigned  to  it ;  the  Sec- 
ondary into  two  one-year  grades  and  two  teachers  assigned ; 
the  Grammar  into  three  grades  of  a  year  each  and  but  two 
schools  with  two  teachers  assigned,  and  the  High  School  into 
five  grades  of  one  year  each.  It  has  proved  a  difficult  task 
to  ascertain,  with  entire  accuracy,  the  items  enumerated 
nbove,  ;is  well  as  the  studies  pursued  in  each  department 
about  to  he  appended,  but  it  is  believed  there  is  no  material 
inaccuracy  in  the  statements  made. 

The  branches  taught  during  the  first  year  of  the  school,  in 
the  IVimarj"  dciKirtment,  were  alphabet,  spelling,  reading, 
writing  on  slates,  geography,  oral  and  text-book ;  arithmetic, 
or«l  and  textbook,  and  grammar,  oral.  In  the  Secondarj-, 
itpetling,  reading,  slatc-\tTiting.  penmanship,  geography,  arith- 
metic, anj  grammar.  In  the  Grammar,  spelling,  readiog, 
slate- uniting,  pcnnutnship.  geography,  arithmetic,  mental  and 
written :  grammar  aTKJ  draw'ing.  with  weekly  exercises  in 
c«>nip«>sitim)  ami  declamation.  In  the  H^h  School,  spelling, 
rciulii^.  (Kniiumship,  geogmphy.  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic, gramnttr,  algebra.  Latin  and  botany,  with  stated  exer- 
cises in  compositkio  and  dedanntioQ. 

Tbe  course  for  tbe  High  ScImm^  adopted  at  tks  tme.  iit- 
ctttded  all  the  hisgber  stwScs  fuaad  now  in  tke  best  schools, 
tMt  wlnlc  ttadetsowie  ot^uaimlimm  dbe  lover  stadics  named 
««««  MmponurOy- adnitted. 
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III. 

GROWTH   OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

I  present  herewith,  in  tabular  form,  the  more  important 
statistics  as  far  as  they  can  now  be  obtained  by  diligent  re- 
search, of  the  first  year  of  the  schools,  ending  June,  1853  ; 
of  the  third  year,  ending  June,  1855,  when  the  system  had 
been  thoroughly  tested  under  Mr.  Lynch's  superior  manage- 
ment, and  of  every  tenth  year  thereafter : 


Number  of  pupils  enumerated 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  daily  attendance 

Number  of  teachers 

Number  of  school-rooms 

Number  of  grades  or  departments 

Number  of  weeks  in  session 

Amount  paid  teachers 

Total  expenditures 

Value  of  school  property  


1853- 

1855. 

1 201 

1292 

84  s 

813 

600 

532 

12 

13 

15 

15 

4* 

4 

1865.  1875. 


28 
$3216 


40 
$3466 


4  5000  J  5000 


1800 

875 

650 

15 
16 

5 
40 

$6910 

12597 
45000 


I  1903 
I  1300 

;  803 
25 
24 

5 

$10917 
14003 
80000 


The  public  schools  reached  at  once  a  marked  degree  of 
popularity,  which  they  have  steadily  maintained.  The  Cir- 
cleville  Academy  and  all  other  private  schools  were  closed  in 
1852.  They  have  never  been  re-opened,  nor  have  other  pay 
schools  gained  foothold  since.  All  classes,  without  distinc- 
tion of  politics,  religion  or  wealth,  have  freely  patronized  the 
public  schools,  and  fostered  them  by  the  election  of  directors 
who  have  labored  wisely  and  disinterestedly  in  the  discharge 
of  their  responsible  trust 

IV. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   THE   SYSTEM. 

Before  the  close   of  Mr.   Lynch's   supervision,   beginning 
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Latin  and  Algebra  were  introduced  into  the  gth  year  of  the 
A  Grammar  grade,  and,  under  Mr.  Barney,  United  States 
History  became  a  required  study  in  the  8th  year,  and  Physi- 
cal Geography  in  the  9th.  In  1873,  Superintendent  Smart 
removed  the  Latin  of  Senior  Grammar  to  first  year  of  High 
School.  At  this  time,  the  sexes  were  seated  in  different 
rooms  in  the  High  School  and  Grammar  grades. 

Several  changes  in  the  course  of  study  and  text-books  were 
effected  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Smart.  He  had  a 
text-book  on  English  Grammar  first  begun  in  the  Junior  in- 
stead of  the  Senior  Grammar,  and  Language  Lessons  in  the 
grades  below.  Mitchell's  Geographies  were  supplanted  by 
the  Eclectic  Series;  Oral  Geography  took  the  place  of  the 
introductorj'  book  in  the  Primary  grade,  and  the  text-book 
was  begun  in  the  Intermediate,  to  be  completed  in  the  Gram- 
mar. Oral  instruction  in  numbers  was  substituted  in  the 
first  three  years  for  Ray's  earlier  book,  and  Ray's  Intellectual 
and  Third  Part  begun  respectively  in  the  4th  and  6th  years. 

Music. — ^The  Quadrennial  Report,  issued  by  C.  S.  Smart  in 
1874,  says;  "  In  1S70,  the  Hoard  employed  a  special  teacher 
of  Music,  who,  each  week,  gave  a  lesson  of  one  hour  to  each 
room  of  the  departments  above  the  Primary."  Thus  Music 
continued  to  be  taught  in  each  white  school.  It  was  consid- 
ered an  optional  study,  and  but  one  text-book  was  used  from 
the  Intermediate  through  the  plh  year. 

"  The  rudiments  of  Penmanship,"  says  the  Quadrennial 
Report,  "  arc  taught  in  the  lowest  grades  by  the  use  of  slates 
and  pencils.  Copy-books,  pens  and  ink  are  not  used  until 
the  last  term  of  the  4th  year.  The  teachers  are  required  to 
give  such  instruction  each  day  as  it  is  needed." 

On  the  opening  of  the  new   High  Street  Building,  under 
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the  supervision  of  M.  H.  Lewis,  in  the  spring  of  1875,  the 
Secondaries  were  increased  from  four  to  six ;  the  Primaries 
from  three  to  six,  and,  at  close  of  the  school  year,  the  Pri- 
maries were  increased  to  eight,  and  the  9th  year  of  the  Se- 
nior Grammar  became  the  ist  year  of  the  High  School,  while 
the  sexes,  heretofore  separate,  were  seated  in  the  same  rooms 
in  the  Grammar  and  High  School  grades. 

During  the  same  period  (since  February,  1875),  the  word 
and  phonic  method  was  adopted  for  beginners  in  the  lowest 
Primary.  Very  much  less  was  made  through  the  three  lower 
departments  of  oral  and  concert  spelling  and  more  of  written 
spelling  and  individual  drill.  Each  scholar  was  required  to 
keep  lists  of  his  misspelled  words  and  undergo  a  drill  upon 
them  at  close  of  the  week.  The  use  of  McGuffey's  Speller 
was  dropped  from  the  4th  year  to  the  8th,  and  the  spelling  of 
all  words  used  in  reader  and  other  recitations  in  every  grade 
required,  and  examinations  held  upon  them. 

Music  was  also  placed  upon  A  different  footing  in  the  fall 
of  1875.  The  single  bulky  and  ungraded  volume  formerly  in 
use  was  superseded  by  Jepson's  Graded  Music  Readers,  the 
first  book  being  introduced  in  the  4th  year.  Oral  instruction 
was  begun  in  the  first  year.  The  study  was  made  obligatory 
in  all  except  the  Grammar  grades,  and  lessons  of  1 5  to  20 
minutes  each  were  given  daily  by  the  special  and  regular 
teachers  alternately.  The  same  plan  was  carried  out  in  the 
colored  as  in  the  white  schools. 

In  the  third  term  of  1875,  a  special  teacher  of  writing  was 
employed.  Slate  writing,  with  ruled  lines,  was  begun  in  the 
first  term  of  ist  year,  followed  in  the  next  by  lead  pencil 
writing.  The  copy-book  was  begun  in  the  2d  year,  and  pen 
and  ink  with   advanced   copy-books  in  the   3d  year.     The 
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.H[)ccial  and  rcj^ular  teachers  alternate  in  charge  of  the  classes 
in  both  white  and  colored  schools.  It  has  added  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  this  branch  that,  about  the 
same  time  with  these  changes,  the  Board  determined  to  supply 
the  Common  Schools  with  slate  and  lead  pencils,  pen-holders 
and  pens,  and  exercise  paper. 

M.xcept  the  German  adopted  as  an  elective  study  in  the 
last  two  years  of  the  High  School,  taught  by  the  regular 
teachers,  no  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  pursuit  of*  this 
language  by  the  large  number  of  pupils  of  German  parentage 
or  extraction  in  the  schools.  The  fall  term  of  1875  opened 
with  ample  provision  made  for  the  stud/  of  German  in  the 
ten  upper  schools  beginning  with  the  Junior  Secondaries.  A 
special  teacher,  a  lady  of  German  parentage,  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated, gives  daily  instruction  to  all  in  these  schools  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  take  German  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular English  course.  The  school  exercises  are  so  arranged 
tliat  the  (icrman  teacher  can  have  her  classes  in  the  several 
n>oms  during  the  general  study  hour.  Over  200  scholars  are 
ni>w  (^l)ec$,M\\l>er.  1875)  binder  such  instruction. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  successive  examinations  evi- 
dences no  falUug  otT  in  the  scholarship  of  those  who  pursue 
this  additiot\uI  study,  while  there  has  been  a  marked  gain  in 
facility  of  expression  and  quickness  of  parts. 

H.iawtnaiions  of  pupils  of  all  grades  during  Mr.  Lynch's 
sut>er vision  were  conductet.1  by  him  orally  at  the  close  of  each 
tcrit>.  These  examiiiattons>  in  connection  with  the  average 
of  daily  recitationsv  determined  the  advancement  of  the  pu- 
pils. Mr.  Barney  continue^.!  these  oral  examinations^  but 
uiKlcr  the  charge  of  the  several  teachers,  and  made  them 
^vcasions  of  s^vctal  public  interest  on  which  great  numbers 
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attended  to  witness  the  exercises.  These  tests  averaged  with 
the  daily  records  fixed  the  success  or  failure  of  pupils. 

Until  1873,  semi-yearly  examinations,  partly  oral  and  part- 
ly written,  of  the  several  classes  of  the  common  schools  were 
held  by  Mr.  Smart.  From  1872  on  to  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  January,  1875,  written  examinations  for  the 
purpose  of  reclassification  were  conducted  by  the  teachers  in 
all  the  rooms  above  the  Primary  grades  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  Except  for  the  High  School,  all  the  questions  for  the 
classes  were  made  out  by  the  superintendent.  Each  scholar 
wrote  out  the  answers  on  paper  of  his  own  furnishing  with 
lead  pencil.  The  teacher  examined  and  passed  upon  the  pa- 
pers, which  were  then  folded  and  sent  to  the  superintendent's 
office.  Advancement  was  then  based  upon  the  general  aver- 
age made  up  from  the  daily  class  markings,  the  examinations, 
and  deportment.  Monthly  examinations  for  trial  were  held 
at  the  option  of  the  teachers,  who  furnished  their  own  ques- 
tions and  took  no  pains  to  preserve  the  papers. 

Since  the  spring  term  of  1875,  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  month- 
ly examinations,  written  with  pen  and  ink  upon  uniform 
paper  furnished  by  the  Board,  obligatory  on  ail  the  scholars 

'above  the  3d  year  of  the  Primary  grades,  including  the  High 
School.  The  questions  are  all  made  out  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  and  handed  to  teachers  on  the  day  of  exami- 
nation. The  fall  term  opens  in  the  common  schools  with  a 
hurried  review  of  the  previous  year's  work.  They  are  then 
pressed  on  in  advance  work,  upon  which  monthly  or  six 
week's  tests  are  taken  until  the  close  of  the  second  term, 
when  a  public  examination  takes  place.  For  a  searching  in- 
spection of  this  public  test  of  all  the  schools,  together  with 

'the  modes  of  recitation  held   for  the  four  or  six  weeks  pre- 
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vioiisly,  special  committees  of  capable  citizens,  interested  in 
school  work,  are  appointed  by  the  Board.  During  the  third 
term,  the  monthly  examinations  are  kept  up.  and,  at  the  final 
one  the  test  covers  the  year's  progress.  Promotions  are  then 
based  upon  the  average  of  all  the  examinations  of  the  year. 

No  note  is  now  made  of  the  daily  recitations,  the  incentive 
of  the  coming  examination  being  a  sufficient  spur  to  steady 
daily  progress,  white  the  teacher,  uninterrupted  before  the 
class,  is  free  to  severely  sift  the  knowledge  gained,  to  amplify 
and  illustrate  the  points  not  clearly  comprehended,  and  to 
block  out  the  ensuing  tasks.  The  papers,  faced  wrth  the 
questions,  properly  labeled,  neatly  bound,  and  with  all  the 
answers  graded  in  the  margin,  are  sent  to  the  superinten- 
dent's office  for  final  revision,  together  with  a  report  in  full 
of  each  scholar's  per  cents,  in  the  several  studies  and  his  av- 
erage in  all. 

In  regard  to  the  times  of  promotion,  Mr.  Smart  says: 
"  The  nearest  approach  I  have  been  able  to  make  to  such  a 
classification  as  will  accommodate  the  greatest  number  with- 
out making  the  manipulation  of  cla.sses  too  cumbrous,  has 
been  to  reclassify  three  times  in  the  year,  and  to  promote,  at 
any  time,  pupils  whom,  on  examination.  I  found  prepared." 

Mr.  Lewi?,  on  finding  that  these  term  promotions  were,  for 
several  reasons,  with  so  limited  a  corps  of  teachers,  thwarting 
rather  than  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  graded 
schools  was  oi^anizcd,  returned  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
the  custom  of  yearly  promotions  except  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years.  The  increased  number  of  Primaries  enabled 
him  to  make  this  exception  without  disturbing  the  classifica- 
tion in  the  grades  above.  Honorable  promotion  of  scholars 
who  outstrip  their  fellows,  and  trial  promotions  of  the  large 
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number  of  irregulars,  made  such  by  field-work  or  sickness, 
bridge  quite  safely  ail  the  difficulties  of  exceptional  cases  in 
grading. 

Improvements  in  school  accommodations,  buildings,  etc., 
have  been  made  since  1853.  The  original  building,  named 
the  "Everts"  in  the  spring  of  1875,  contains  now  16  school- 
rooms, with  sittings  for  850  pupils,  the  laboratory,  and  super- 
intendent's office.  It  has  been  furnished  throughout  since 
June,  1875,  with  the  best  single  desks.  The  School  Board 
has,  of  late  years,  added  liberally,  as  needed,  new  and  im- 
proved apparatus  and  chemical  stores. 

In  1 87 1,  the  Board  completed  the  Ohio  Street  Building  for 
colored  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  ;?7,ooo.  It  is  a  fine  brick  struc- 
ture, with  ample  hall  and  two  rooms.  There  are  sittings  for 
1 50  pupils.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  excellent  double 
desks,  with  charts,  globes,  and  wall  maps.  The  site  com- 
mands a  wide  sweep  of  the  Scioto  valley  and  river. 

In  the  spring  of  1875,  the  High  Street  Building  was  com- 
pleted and  furnished  with  single  desks,  giving  350  sittings. 
This  edifice  is  architecturally  beautiful,  tastefully  yet  substan- 
tially finished  in  every  part,  and  pleasantly  located.  It  has  a 
large  entrance  hall,  from  which  the  six  school-rooms  are  easy 
of  access ;  three  of  these  opening  upon  the  first  floor  and 
three  upon  the  second.  Three  hot-air  furnaces  heat  the 
rooms  comfortably  in  the  coldest  weather,  while  the  Reutan 
mode  of  ventilation,  on  the  exhaust  principle,  keeps  the  at- 
mosphere perfectly  healthful.  The  total  expenditure  on  this 
building  and  surroundings  has  been  upwards  of  §25,000. 

Wm.  Doane,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  for  14  years  past, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  furnished  the 
design  of  these  recent  structures  and  supervised  their  erection. 
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V. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  was  organized  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Union  School,  November  22,  1852. 

Few  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  study  planned  by  Mr.  Lynch  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1852.  The  four  years'  course  of  the  High 
School  includes  the  following  studies:  Algebra,  physiolog>% 
zoology,  botany,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
rhetoric,  general,  English,  Greek,  and  Latin  history,  trigo- 
nometry', physical  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  English 
literature,  mental  and  moral  science,  political  economy,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  and  French. 

About  20  pupils  have  gone  from  this  school  to  college,  al- 
though many  more  than  that  number  have  .been  adequately 
prepared.  The  first  class  graduated  in  March,  1858.  There 
were  five  in  the  class.  Sixteen  classes  have  since  graduated, 
with  an  aggregate  of  129  members.  Twent>'-three  of  these 
were  young  gentlemen,  and  106  young  ladies.  Number  of 
scholars  in  the  High  School  in  1855,  86;  in  1865,  83;  in  fall 
term  of  1875,  89.  The  changes  made  in  conditions  of  ad- 
mission will  be  found  stated  at  length  under  the  fourth  topic. 

High  School  Principtils^  ami  Tenn  of  Sendee  since  Organization 

of  the  School, 

£.  M.  Cotton November,  1S52 June,  1.S59. 

John  P.  Patterson ~ September,  1S59 June,  1S60. 

D.  X.  Kinsman « September.  1S60 Mar.,  1S63. 

J.  M.  Atwater April,  1S63 ..-June.  1S63. 

O.  C.  Atwater September,  1S63 June,  IS6^. 

MtUon  J.  Warner September,  1S65 June,  1S66. 

Charle*  F.  Krimmel - September,  1S66 June,  1S72. 

James  II.  Clendennin - September,  1S72 June,  1S75. 

P.  M.  Cartmell - September,  1S75 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  precisely  the  usefulness  of  the 
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High  School  in  this  community.     It  has  materially  and  ben- 
eficially affected  all  classes  of  society. 

Representatives  of  these  17  classes  are  found  in  the  college 
chair,  in  the  press,  in  the  learned  professions,  in  the  counting- 
house,  in  the  great  railway  interests,  in  the  navy,  in  the  army, 
in  our  State  Legislature,  and  at  the  head  of  schools  at  home 
and  abroad.     Twenty-four,  at  least,  of  the  graduates,  have 
been  successful  teachers  in  our  Public  schools,  of  whom  14 
are  still  connected  with  them  in  the  various  grades.     Besides 
these  classes,  in  estimating  the  full  usefulness  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Circleville  High  School,  large  account  must  be 
made,  also,  of  the  400  to  500  others,  who,  during  the  23 
years  of  its  existence,  have  enjoyed  one  or  more  years  of  its 
advanced  instruction  and  superior  training,  and  have  then 
gone  forth  and  become  citizens  of  influence  and  culture   in 
this  and  other  communities. 

II. 

SUPERVISION. 

John  Lynch,  first  superintendent,  was  elected  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Union  School,  in  the  fall  of  1852,  and,  after  ten 
years'  service,  resigned  to  enter  the  army  in  June,  1862.  Of 
his  very  successful  organization  and  management  of  the 
schools,  much  in  detail  has  been  given  under  the  second  topic. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Barney,  who,  as  State  School  Commissioner, 
had  been  deservedly  popular,  succeeded  Mr.  Lynch  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  and  continued  in  office  seven  years.  He  re- 
signed in  1869,  withdrawing  altogether  from  the  cares  of  any 
avocation  to  that  studious  ease  which  the  weight  of  years  and 
his  cultured  tastes  made  desirable.  Our  citizens  still  speak 
with  regret  of  the  loss  from  our  midst  of  this  scholarly  gen- 
tleman  and  honored  citizen. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  Smart  followed  Mr.  Barney  in  January,  1869,  and 
resigned  after  six  years'  service  in  January,  1875,  having  been 
elected  State  School  Commissioner  in  October  previous.  He 
was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  ill, 400,  which  was  raised  to  $i,8cx> 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Under  *'  Improvement  of 
the  System,"  mention  has  been  made  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  him. 

In  February,  1875,  M.  H.  Lewis  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  J>  1,800.  Under  the  appro- 
priate topic,  the  changes  made  through  his  recommendations 
in  classification  and  course  of  study  have  been  specified. 

Teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  weekly,  or  as  occasion 
required,  since  1852.  Mr.  Lynch,  for  a  time,  had  all  meet  at 
the  Chapel  at  7 :  30  each  Saturday  morning,  and  continue  in 
a  kind  of  Normal  Institute  session  until  1 1  :  30.  Later,  and 
still,  the  general  teachers'  meetings  take  place  at  3  P.  M  on 
Friday  The  several  superintendents  have  used  this  hour  for 
counsel,  criticism,  and  general  direction. 

Since  February,  1875,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  su- 
perintendent to  hold  general  teachers'  meetings  only  as  neces- 
sary, once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  while  two  or  three  special 
or  grade  meetings  are  convened  each  week.  In  these,  modes 
of  instruction,  government,  and  special  cases  are  considered. 

At  the  close  of  1875,  the  Public  Schools  are  arranged  as 
follows:  I.  The  High  School,  taught  by  three  teachers  and 
divided  into  four  regular  classes.  2.  The  Common  School, 
with  four  departments  of  two  grades  each,  and  20  schools. 
3.  The  Colored  School,  with  two  schools  and  two  teachers. 

Three  special  teachers,  of  music,  penmanship,  and  German, 
complete  the  corps  of  28  teachers. 
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Public  Schools  of  Columbus 

FROM  THEIR  ORGANIZATION. 


SCHOOL  LBGISLATION. 

All  legislation  for  public  schools  not  only  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,  but  for  the  northwestern  territory,  arose  out  of  a  gen- 
eral principle  in  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

Article  third,  of  the  compact  between  the  original  states, 
and  the  people  and  states  in  said  territory,  declared: 
Bdigion,  moralityy  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern^ 
meni  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
educcAion  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1824-5  passed  an  act  February 
5th  for  the  regulation  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  three  directors  in  each  school  dis- 
trict, and  authorized  the  levy  of  one  half  a  mill  upon  the 
dollar  to  bQ  appropriated  for  the  use  of  common  schools. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  the  first  public  school  was 
opened  in  Columbus,  in  the  fall  of  1826.  In  1829  an  act  was 
passed  giving  county  commissioners  power  to  raise  the  levy 
to  three-fourths  of  a  mill;  in  1836,  the  levy  was  raised  to 
one  and  a  half  mills ;  in  1838,  it  was  raised  to  two  mills ;  and 
in  1839,  power  was  given  the  county  commissioners  to 
reduce  the  levy  from  two  mills  to  one.  The  schools  of 
Columbus  were  sustained  and  regulated  from  1826  to  1845 
in  accordance  with  the  above  legislative  acts. 


A  special  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  public  schools 
in  the  city  of  Columbus  was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, February  5,  1845.  It  provided  for  the  election  of 
six  directors  for  the  city  of  Columbus,  which  shall  be  a 
body  politic  and  corporate  in  law,  by  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Columbus. 

It  authorized  the  City  Council  to  appoint  three  school 
examiners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  applicants 
for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  authorized 
the  board  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  take  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  youth  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty-one.  This  act  was  amended  February  16,  1849, 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  different 
grades  of  schools,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
therefor,  also  to  levy  an  additional  tax  not  to  exceed  one 
and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  city. 

It  was  again  amended  March  21,  1851,  whereby  the  board 
was  authorized  to  enlarge  school  buildings,  purchase  sites, 
and  erect  new  buildings  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
deem  expedient,  and  the  increase  of  scholars  may  require ; 
to  this  end  the  board  was  authorized  to  levy  an  additional 
tax  not  to  exceed  three  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  act 
passed  February  3,  1845,  was  again  amended  March  25, 
1864,  as  follows:  On  the  second  Monday  of  April,  1864, 
the  qualified  voters  of  Columbus  shall  meet  ii^  their  re- 
spective wards  and  elect  one  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  each  of  said  wards,  who  shall  serve  for  the 
odd  wards  one  year,  and  in  the  even  wards  two  years. 
The  term  of  service  shall  be  two  years.  Vacancies  shall 
be  filled  by  the  City  Council  with  the  consent  of  the 
boani.  It  authorized  the  board  to  hold  its  meetings  at 
such  time  and  place  as  it  may  think  proper.  It  was 
farther  amended  by  act  of  April  16,  1867,  making  the 
treasurer  of  Fsanklin  county  ex-officio  treasurer  of  the 


Board  of  Education  and  requiring  the  board  to  publish  an 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board  and  such  other  matter  as  it  may 
deem  expedient. 

An  act  passed  March  30,  1868,  so  amended  the  school 
laws  of  the  city  as  to  allow  the  board  to  levy  a  tax  not 
exceeding  five  mills  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  city 
for  building  purposes,  each  year  till  1871,  when  said  sum 
shall  not  exceed  four  mills  on  the  dollar. 

By  a  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  April 
12,  1870,  the  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  raise 
money,  and  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest  payable  semi- 
annually for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  SuUivant  and 
Central  German  school  buildings. 

By  the  act  passed  Februaiy  3,  1845,  all  legal  titles  to 
property  were  vested  in  the  City  Council.  As  early  as 
1849  the  board  was  embarrassed  by  their  connection  with 
the  City  Council,  and  urged  that  to  render  the  board 
efficient  it  should  be  entirely  independent. 

The  act  under  which  the  public  schools  of  Columbus 
are  now  organized  was  passed  May  1,  1873,  which  re- 
pealed all  other  acts  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  pro 
visions  of  this  act. 

BUILDINOS  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  for  the  regt^la'^ 
tion  of  common  schools  in  1825,  there  was  no  building 
bearing  the  name  of  school  house  in  Columbus. 

The  schools  were  held  in  such  rooms  as  could  be  rented 
with  one  exception  from  1826  to  1846.  At  the  time 
Columbus  was  made  a  separate  school  district  in  1845, 
there  was  one  frame  building  out  of  repair  and  unfit  for 
school  purposes  belonging  to  the  city.    It  was  situated  on 


T}iird  Street  near  Rich.  The  first  efibrt  of  the  Board  of 
Education  was  directed  towards  providing  suitable  school 
Vmildings.  A  vote  of  the  people  as  was  required  by  law 
for  and  against  a  tax  for  erecting  school  houses  was  taken 
in  the  spring  of  1845  and  resulted  against  the  tax.  At 
the  annual  election  in  the  spring  of  1846^  the  question 
of  a  tax  for  school  houses  was  again  submitted  to  the 
people  and  resulted  in  favor  of  the  tax  776^  and  against 
82!i  A  committee  consisting  of  P.  B.  Wilcox  and  James 
Cherry,  was  appointed  by  the  Board  to  report  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  erection  of  school  houses.  This  committee 
rocommende<l  the  erection  of  three  houses  one  story  in 
height,  and  containing  each  six  rooms. 

The  same  was  reported  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
to  the  City  Council,  and  the  estimated  cost,  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  with  a  request  that  a  tax  to  that 
amount  might  be  levied  for  the  purpose.  The  new  build- 
ings were  located,  one  on  the  corner  of  Mound  and  Third 
streets,  one  on  Third  near  Rich  street,  and  the  other  on 
the  earner  of  Tliird  and  Long  streets,  and  were  opened  July 
21,  1847.  The  primary  rooms  were  furnished  with  seats 
having  boxes  for  the  deposit  of  books,  slates,  etc^  between 
the  seats  irf  every  two  pupils;  the  secondary  and  grammar 
schools  were  supplied  with  5«t*ats  and  desks  accommodating 
two  pupils  each.  The  expoi\se  incoirred  for  school  houses, 
sites,  grading,  outhoust*s,  seats,  desks  and  other  furniture 
was  alK>ut  $14.1KH).  The  erection  of  the  buildings  did 
much  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  city. 

The  city  grt^w  rapidly,  ami  soon  the  bourd  found  it 
nei^'ssary  to  take  steps  for  increasing  the  number  of 
buildings.  Puriug  the  s<.*hool  year  1851-i  the  lot  now 
occupied  by  the  S^ullivani  building,  on  State  Street,  and 
a  lot  ou  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Court  streets  were  par- 
chased  by  the  lKian.L  A  frame  building  one  story  in 
Kvight,  at  a  codt  of  three  thoasaa«l  dollars  was  er«cted  on 


the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Court  Btreete  and  occu- 
pied during  the  winter  of  1852-3.     A  brick  building  sixty 
by  seventy  feet,  three  stories  abovit  the  basement,  at  a  cost 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  erected  on  the  State 
street  lot,  and  was  ready  for  oceupantiy  the  winter  of  185S-4. 
I       To  this  building  the  High  School  heretofore  taught   in 
■itbe  Academy  on  Town  Ktroot    was   removed.     During  the 
ifluramer  of  1856,  the  buildings  on  Mound  street  and  Long 
■fitreet    were    enlarge*!  at   an   expense  each  of  about  three 

■  itbousand  two  hundred  dollars.  No  material  change  has 
n>een  made  in  the  Mound  street  house  since  that  time,  but 
■the  one  on  Long  street  known  as  the  Loving  School  was 
Llhorougly  repaired  during  the  summer  of  1871,  and  has  since 
[been  used  for  the  colored  children.  Additional  grounds 
RWere   purchase*!  for  these   buildings   in   1857. 

I  Nine  hundred  dollars  were  paid  for  an  additional  lot 
mfm  Mound  street  building  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Hiod  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  lot  on  Third  and  Long 
■Aroeta.  In  lR-58  the  lot  immediately  north  of  the  Mound 
■Hreet  building  was  purchawd  for  four  thousand  three 
Blundred  dollars,  and  the  br-ick  house  upon  the  lot  was 
Konverted  into  school   nxtms. 

■  The  lot  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Sixth  streets  with 
■the  foundation  walla  for  a  church  was  purchased  from  the 
Prestry  of  the  Trinity  Church  for  $8,820,  upon  which  to 
Mrect  a  High  School  building  fn  the  spring  of  1859.  The 
m|>lan  of  the  High  School  building  was  made  by  Major  W.  B. 
btelley.  The  contract  of  erecting  the  new  High  School 
nailding  was  awarded 'to  Auld  J.  Miller  for  828,000,  June, 
MSeo.  It  was  ready  for  occupancy  the  fall  of  1862.  The 
Hplan  of  the  building  on  Third  near  Rich  offered  by  Mr. 
■Beo.  Bellows  was  adopted  and  a  building  erected  during 
Bfae  years  1860-1  at  a  cost  of  about  ?6,850.  The  contract 
Blvas  awarded  to  Auld  J.  Miller.  In  1861  an  additional  lot 
ndjoining  this  building  was  purchased.     A  similar  build- 


ing  was  erected  on  Fourth  and  Court  streets  during  the 
year  1862.  It  was  occupied  the  succeeding  year.  An  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  buildings  was  again  found  neces- 
sary in  1866.  During  this  year  three  lots  on  Park  street 
were  purchased  for  three  thousand  dollars,  also  one  on  South 
Third  and  Sycamore  streets  and  a  building  erected  on  each 
lot.  These  houses  are  in  all  respects  similar  and  were  built 
at  an  expense  of  $33,920.  During  the  year  1867,  six  lots  on 
Spring  street  were  purchased  for  85,000  and  five  on  East 
Fulton  for  $5,000.  The  board  made  a  contract  for  two  build- 
ings to  cost  about  834,000  and  to  be  completed  July,  1869. 
The  Sullivant  building  and  the  building  for  the  Central 
German  Grammar  School  were  completed  in  the  fall  of  1871. . 
The  contract  price  for  the  former  was  850,863;  for  the  latter 
814,444.  The  Pieser  building  was  built  in  1873,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  811,000;  the  First  avenue  in  1874,  costing 
812,400;  the  Second  avenue  costing  817,145  and  the  New 
street,  costing  818,770  were  ready  for  occupancy  January, 
1875. 

THE   SCHOOLS. 

It  will  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  report  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  schools  of  this  city,  tracing 
their  history  and  growth  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time. 

To  make  a  statement  of  the  prominent  facts,  to  describe 
the  battles  which  were  lost  and  won  for  popular  education, 
the  progress  of  the  public  schools  and  the  slow  but  gradual 
improvement  made  by  the  teachers  in  methods  of  discipline 
and  instruction,  would  fill  a  volume  of  many  pages.  The 
history  of  the  public  schools  of  Columbus  has  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  central 
and  southern  Ohia 

The  birthplace  of  the  free  public  school  was  New 
England,  and  in  those  portions  of  the  state,  settled  by  her 
people,  the  public  school  was  supported  without  opposition, 
but  where  settlements  were  made  bv  those  who  came  firom 


the  southern  states,  the  establishment  of  the  public  school 
was  difficult,  being  an  institution  with  which  they  were 
not  familiar  in  the  states  from  whence  they  came. 

From  the  year  1825  to  1840  the  best  public  schools  were  to 
be  found  in  the  rural  districts.  In  cities  and  towns  the  sum 
appropriated  by  the  State  was  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
public  schools  for  a  longer  period  than  three  or  four  months 
in  each  year;  consequently,  the  intelligent  and  influential 
citizens  gave  their  patronage  to  private  schools  which  could 
be  kept  up  through  the  whole  year.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts, private  schools  could  not  be  supported,  and  as  a  result 
the  influence  of  all  classes  was  given  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  school.  In  Columbus,  during  this  period,  private 
schools  were  numerous  and  the  drift  of  public  sentiment 
was  in  their  favor.  To  go  to  the  public  school  was  account- 
ed a  disgrace.  No  parent  who  could  afibrd  to  pay  the  tuition 
of  his  child  in  a  private  school,  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  pauper  and  subject  his  child  to  the  taunts  and 
sneers  of  the  child  of  his  more  fortunate  neighbor.  The 
first  public  school  was  opened  during  the  year  1826.  With 
what  success  there  is  no  record.  In  1830  two  schools  were 
opened,  one  for  the  older  pupils  to  be  taught  by  a  man,  and 
one  for  the  younger  to  be  taught  by  a  woman.  There  is  no 
farther  record  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  public 
schools  till  the  passage  of  the  special  law  for  the  better 
regulation  of  schools  in  Columbus,  February  3, 1845. 

The  new  board  elected  under  this  act  found  thirteen 
schools  in  operation,  five  of  which  were  taught  by  men  and 
eight  by  women.  The  schools  were  graded  so  far  as  to  give 
the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  to  the  men  and  the  less 
advanced  and  younger  to  the  women.  Nothing  was  taught 
but  the  merest  elements  of  the  common  branches  and  these 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  Without  school  houses, 
with  indifferent  teachers,  and  with  the  influence  of  the 
largelst  number  of   the    prosperous  and    more   cultivated 
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citizens  against  the  public  schools,  these  earnest  and  early 
friends  of  popular  education  stuggled  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  to  procure  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  the  children.  During  the  year  1845  about 
fifteen  schools  were  kept  in  session,  from  May  till  the  middle 
of  October.  From  the  spring  of  1846,  till  the  spring  of 
1847,  fourteen  schools  were  kept  up  with  an  average  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pupils  for  four  quarters.  The 
schools  under  their  new  organization  had  prospered.  Sys- 
tem began  to  be  established.  Action  was  taken  to  secure  a 
uniformity  of  text  books.  At  the  close  of  the  year  in  April, 
1847,  three  new  school  houses  were  approaching  completion 
and  the  board  could  look  back  upon  the  work  they  had 
accomplished  with  satisfaction. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  second  year,  the  board  saw  that 
the  one  thing  needed  to  make  the  schools  still  more  eflScient, 
was  more  personal  attention.  Not  being  able  to  do  this 
themselves  they  determined  to  create  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools.  They  selected  for  this  place  Dr. 
Asa  D.  Lord,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  ofi^ce. 
May  15,  1847. 

Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord's  first  administration  was  from  May  15, 
1847  till  February  25,  1854,  when  he  resigned.  Dr.  Turd's 
efforts  under  the  direction  of  the  board  were  given  to  the 
classification  of  the  schools  and  the  arrangement  of  a  course 
of  instruction.  The  schools  were  divided  into  three 
general  departments,  called  Primary,  Secondary  and  Gram- 
mar. Soon  after  the  schools  were  opened,  and  the  pupils 
were  distributed  to  the  departments  for  which  they  were 
found  qualified,  there  were  many  applications  for  admission 
bv  those  who  were  able  to  enter  in  advance  of  the  course  of 
stuily  arranged  for  the  Grammar  school  department.  The 
boanl  wisely  determined  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
second  quarter,  to  opt»n  a  school  for  the  accommodation  of 
these  more  advancHHl  pupils,  under  the  immediate  direction 


of  the  superintendent.  The  school  was  opened  in  a  vacant 
room  in  the  Third  and  Rich  Street  School,  to  which  the 
superintendent  devoted  one-half  of  each  day,  while  a  woman 
was  employed  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  school  became  so  large 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  rent  for  its  accommodation 
the  Academy  on  Town  street,  and  to  employ  another  teacher. 
Thus  the  department,  known  in  our  system  of  public  schools 
as  the  High  School,  had  its  origin.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
July  1848,  the  board  in  their  report  make  mention  of  the 
gratifying  change  in  public  sentiment  which  had  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  years. 

Many  families  who  had  never  sent  their  children  hereto- 
fore to  the  public  schools,  asked  for  their  admission.  The 
board  with  the  advice  of  the  superintendent  instituted 
measures  whereby  better  qualified  teachers  might  be 
obtained.  To  this  end,  a  board  of  examiners  was  appoint- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  appli- 
cants for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  schools  were  required 
to  undergo  a  thorough  examination.  The  teachers  were  re- 
quired by  the  board  to  attend  at  the  room  of  the  superin- 
tendent three  hours  every  Saturday  morning,  during  term 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  branches  taught  in 
the  schools.  In  addition,  the  teachers  were  encouraged  to 
form  a  society  for  mutual  improvement.  This  was  done, 
and  a  library  of  books  on  the  subject  of  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  was  collected.  These  means  of  improvement  of 
the  teachers  were  kept  up  throughout  Dr.  Lord's  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  a  course  of  study  and  rules  and 
regulations  were  adopted  for  the  High  School.  During  the 
winter  of  1850-1  the  board  decided  to  open  evening  schools, 
one  in  each  of  the  three  buildings,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools.  These  schools  were 
well  patronized  by  pupils  ranging  from  twelve  to  thirty-two 
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years  of  age.  During  the  year  1851-2  there  were,  including 
the  High  School,  twenty-two  different  schools  and  twenty- 
three  teachers. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  German-English  schools  were 
better  classified  than  heretofore. 

In  1853  the  first  public  school  was  opened  for  the  colored 
youth.  There  was  an  attendance  of  about  seventy-five 
children.  Three  schools  were  necessary  to  accommodate 
them  the  succeeding  year.  During  this  year  the  schools 
were  suspended  six  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
fund  for  building  purposes. 

The  board  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord, 
as  superintendent  of  the  schools  passed  the  following,  res- 
olution : 

Resolvedf  That  in  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  public 
schools  we  recognize  the  results  of  the  faithful  labors  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord, 
for  the  eight  years  last  past.  That  his  labors  have  been  at  all  times 
acceptable  to  the  board  and  they  hereby  tender  liim  the  assurance  of 
their  confidence  and  esteem. 


DAVID  P.   MAYHEW'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr.  Mayhew  was  elected  February  25,  1854.  During  Mr. 
Mayhew's  term  of  service  a  special  teacher  of  music,  and  a 
special  teacher  of  penmanship  were  appointed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  historv  of  the  schools.  The  retirement  of  Dr. 
Ix)rd  left  a  vacancy  in  the  principalship  of  the  High  School 
to  which  the  Rev.  Daniel  Worley  was  appointed.  He  re- 
signed in  December  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  G.  Stet- 
son. Mr.  Mayhew  during  his  term  of  service  gave  much 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
grades  in  elementary  reading  and  spelling.  July  10,  1855, 
Mr.  Mayhew  tendered  his  resignation.  His  labor  and  ability 
displayed  while  in  oflice  received  special  mention  by  the 
board. 

At  the  same  meeting  held  July  10,  1855,  Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord 
was  again  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Columbus. 
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During  Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord's  second  administration  the  rules 
and  regulations  were  revised;  teachers'  meetings  which  had 
been  omitted  for  some  time  were  resumed;  more  time  and 
care  than  ever  before  were  given  to  examinations  for  pro- 
motion which  tended  to  better  the  classification  of  all  the 
schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1855-6,  there  were  twenty-seven 
schools  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,533,  in  charge 
of  thirty-eight  teachers.  The  schools  were  now  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.  Dr.  Lord's  personal  influence  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  teachers,  but  reached  every  child  in 
the  schools. 


E.  D.  kingsley's  administration. 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
public  schools  July  11,  1856.  During  his  term  of  service, 
the  course  of  study  was  revised;  the  classification  changed 
from  four  to  five  general  departments  designated  as  primary, 
secondary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high.  The  play 
grounds  connected  with  the  buildings  were  enlarged  and  so 
divided  as  to  separate  the  sexes. 

Programmes  for  the  daily  exercises  were  prepared  for  the 
teachers  in  the  various  grades,  designating  the  time  to  be 
given  to  each  of  the  different  branches  of  study.  The  office 
of  principal  for  the  system  of  schools  in  a  building  of  a 
district  was  created  and  the  duties  defined. 

Before  this  time  the  teacher  of  the  senior  grammar  school 
was  the  nominal  principal.  Mr.  Kingsley's  term  of  service 
as  superintendent  extended  till  July,  1865.  During  the 
exciting  period  of  the  war  the  schools  were  maintained  not- 
withstanding the  necessary  withdrawal  from  them  of  public 
attention.  Hon.  Thos.  W.  Harvey  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  the  city,  July  10, 1865,  but  declined 
to  accept  the  appointment. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  Mitchell's  administration. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools, 
September  11, 1865.  During  his  term  of  office  and  the  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Kingsley's,  it  will  ever  be  a  source  of  regret  that 
the  board  did  not  cause  to  be  put  in  permanent  shape  the 
school  statistics,  the  growth,  progress  and  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  city.  Even  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  board  have  not  been  kept  in  a  manner  that  reliable  re- 
sults can  be  given. 

This  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  since  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  general  management  of  the  schools 
and  the  board  in  devising  measures  for  rendering  more  per- 
fect and  efficient  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  city, 
was  one  of  marked  ability  and  success.  During  this  period 
the  rules  and  regulations  were  revised,  many  of  which  still 
remain  as  then  adopted ;  the  course  of  study  was  materially 
changed  and  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  course  for 
entering  the  High  School  reduced  one  year;  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction  were  introduced;  more  ra- 
tional methods  of  discipline  were  used ;  the  standard  of  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  was  raised  by  the  board  of  exam- 
iners ;  and  the  teachers  at  the  regular  meetings  for  confer- 
ence and  the  discussion  of  professional  topics  were  inspired 
with  a  love  for,  and  an  earnestness  in  their  work  which 
largely  increased  their  usefulness.  During  this  period  Hon. 
Joseph  Sullivant  who  served  as  President  of  the  board 
twelve  years  gave  much  time  and  attention  to  the  schools. 
He  was  an  early  friend  of  popular  education,  and  his  large 
experience,  scholarly  attainments,  liberality,  energy  of 
character  and  wide  influence,  fitted  him  for  an  adviser  for 
superintendent  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Mitchell  resigned  August  25, 1868,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Kirk- 
wood  was  elected  to  the  office  of  superintendent.  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood  declined  to  accept  and  Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  at  a 
largely  increased  salary,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  till 
June  1871,  when  he  declined  a  re-election. 


Prom  1865  to  1871  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  largely  in- 
creased the  necessity  for  more  schools  for  the  accommo- 
<i>tion  of  the  children  entitled  to  ailmiesion.  This  was  met 
hj  the  Ifoard  with  a  promptness  and  liberality  not  exceeded 
by  the  school  authorities  of  any  city  of  the  \ye8t. 

Personal  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  members  of  the 
early  boards  of  education  for  the  ability,  wisdom,  and  self- 
sacriticiug  spirit  they  displayud  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
Dur  present  system  of  popular  education,  but  apace  will  not 
allow.  They  wen?  most  all  educated  men  and  men  of  wealth 
and  high   standing   in   the  community — men  of  different 

titical  parties,  and  of  diffjrent  religious  opinions,  but 
itert  in  their  efforts  for  an  efficient  system  of  public 
ools.  '    ■ 

B.  W.  STEVBSSOS'S  ADMINI8TBATI0N. 
Jr.  Stevenson  was  elected  Superintendent  July  13,  1871, 
and  still  continues  in  office.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
s  radical  change  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the  schools. 
The  fichools  prior  to  this  time  were  under  the  direction  of  one 
superintendent,  who  had  the  general  management  of  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  seven  men  principals  having  special 
;rge  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  It  was 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  board  that  the  schools 
.d  be  made  equally  efficient,  and  could  be  conducted 
economically  by  the  substitution  of  women  for  princi- 
inatead  of  men,  The  city  was  divided  into  three 
il  districts,  over  each  of  which  was  placed  one  man 
Icr  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  and  a  woman 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  schools  in  each  large  building. 
!rs.  E.  O.  Vaile,  Alfred  Humphreys,  and  C.  Forney  were 
ited  to  the  position  of  district  superintendents.  Soon 
T  the  school  year  began  Mr,  Vaile  resigned  to  accept  a 
tion  as  teacher  in  the  Woodward  High  School,  Cincin- 
;i,  O.    His  duties  were  divided  between  the  two  remaining 
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principals.  By  direction  of  the  board  the  course  of  study 
was  revised  and  many  important  changes  were  made.  The 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  former  course  required  a 
period  of  nine  years.  The  names  of  the  grades  were  changed 
from  first  and  second  primary,  first  and  second  secondary, 
first  and  second  intermediate,  and  A,  B,  ^nd  C  grammar,  to 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  primary  and  A,  B,  C,  and  D  grammar.  The 
elements  of  zoology,  botany  and  physics  were  introduced  in 
the  new  course  of  study  and  provision  was  made  for  drawing 

and  music. 

The  A  Grammar  school  classes  which  had  formerly  been 
distril)uted  in  six  buildings,  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
were  united  into  three  classes.  This  arrangement  reduced 
the  number  of 'teachers  necessary  for  this  grade,  and  greatly 
increased  the  class  spirit  of  the  pupils. 

A  new  set  of  blanks  for  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly 
reports  was  prepared,  with  a  view  to  collect  full  and  reliable 
statistics  of  the  work  performed  by  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  system  of  daily  marking  recitations  was  abandoned 
and  the  plan  of  monthly  or  periodical  examinations  adopted 
in  its  stead.  Many  pupils  were  promoted  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  gnide  during  the  year  upon  scholarship  shown  in 
these  examinations.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  standing 
of  the  pupils  in  the  monthly  examination  was  considered  in 
the  promotion  of  the  pupils  from  one  grade  to  another. 

Grai.Ie  meetings  of  the  teachers  were  held  at  frequent 
intervals  for  the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
management,  discipline,  and  methods  of  instruction.  These 
meetings  of  teachers  have  been  kept  up  every  year  with 
great  interest  and  profit. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1872,  Col.  G.  A. 
Frambos  and  C.  F.  Krimmel  were  elected  to  take  the  places 
of  Messrs.  Alfred  Humphreys  and  C.  Forney.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Cook  was  appointtni  Principal  of  the  High  School  rice  Mr:  A. 
Brown  who  resigned.    The  salaries  ot  the  Superintendent, 
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principals,  and  teachers  were  raised,  and  the  basis  of  the 
amount  to  be  paid  teachers  was  made  to  depend  u]K)n  the 
success  and  experience  of  the  teacher  irrespective  of  grade. 
The  salary  of  the  superintendent  was  fixed  at  $3,000; 
Assistants  at  $1,600;  Principal  of  High  School  at  $2,000; 
Principals  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  minimum 
SSOOy  maximum  $1,000;  teachers,  minimum  $400,  max- 
imum $700. 

The  rules  and  regulations  were  carefully  revised  and 
adapted  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  schools. 

A  course  of  study  in  music  was  adopted  by  the  board  but 
was  not  carried  out  till  the  following  year.  The  progress 
made  during  this  year  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  board. 
At  the  close  of  this  year  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  retired  from 
the  High  School  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College.  Mr.  A.  G.  Farr,  a  teacher  of 
the  High  School,  was  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Menden- 
hall, as  teacher  of  physics. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1873  Mr. 
Krimmel  resigned  his  position  as  assistant  superintendent. 
His  duties  were  assumed  by  the  superintendent  and  his 
remaining  assistant.  Walter  Smith's  system  of  Industrial 
Drawing  was  introduced  by  the  board  and  the  services  of 
Prof.  William  Briggs  of  Boston  were  obtained  to  instruct  the 
teachers  and  mark  out  a  graded  course  of  instruction  for  the 
pupils. 

Early  in  the  year  Prof.  H.  Eckhardt  teacher  of  music 
resigned  and  Col.  J.  A.  Scarritt  was  elected  in  his  place. 
The  appointment  of  Col.  Scarritt  changed  the  whole  course 
of  instruction  in  this  branch  which  had  heretofore  been 
exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  board,  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  progress  made  during  the  year  in  music,  drawing, 
botany,  and  physics  was  unparalled  in  the  history  of  the 
schools.  During  this  and  the  two  preceding  years,  the  fact 
was  demonstrated  that  the  pupils  of   German  parentage 
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required  no  longer  time  to  complete  the  English  course  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  German  language  than  the 
pupils  who  did  not  take  the  German.  . 

Changes  were  made  in  the  D  primary  grade  so  as  to  allow 
three  classes  of  different  stages  of  advancement  in  the  grade. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1874,'  Prof.  W.  S. 
Goodnough  was  elected  superintendent  of  art  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  the^city.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
High  School  was  revised  and  changed  so  as  to  make  four 
courses,  viz. :  English,  German,  Latin,  and  Classical.  The 
English  covered  a  period  of  three  and  the  remaining  a  period 
of  four  years.  The  attendance  of  pupils  during  this  and  the 
succeeding  year  was  largely  increased.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  school  years  1874  and  '75  a  teachers'  institute  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  teachers  was  held  at  the  High  School 
building. 

In  the  spring  of  1875  the  supervising  force  was  still 
farther  reduced  by  adding  to  the  duties  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  the  duties  of  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  schools  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The 
amount  of  money  in  the  treasury  is  sufiScient  to  meet  every 
obligation  of  the  board  if  now  due.  A  public  school  library 
has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the  schools  and  an 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  its  permanent  support. 
Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  city. 

Intelligence  and  liberality  have  been  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  members  of  the  respective  boards  for  the  last 
four  years,  as  well  as  in  previous  years  of  the  history  of  the 
public  schools  of  Columbus.  Parents  applying  for  accom- 
modations for  their  children,  have  been  promptly  supplied 
with  buildings  comfortably  seated,  and  with  competent  and 
pains-taking  teachers. 

The  following  comprises  a  complete  list  of  all  the  members 
of  the  board  and  officers  of  the  same,  since  1845,  and  all  prior 
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to  this  date  which  can  be  procured  from  records  at  hand*  A 
statistical  table  is  also  appended  which  gives  the  details  of 
the  history  of  the  schools  : 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

FROM  THE   ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


1826. 

Db.  p.  8188ON.  Rbv.  C.  Hinklb. 

William  T.  Martin. 


1830. 
John  Warner.  Christian  Hrtl. 

William  St.  Claieu 


1831. 
William  McElvain.  Horton  Howard. 

Nathaniel  McLean. 


1847-8. 
WiLUAM  Long,  President.  Pr  B.  Wilcox,  Esq. 

S.  R  Wright,  Secretary.  J.  B.  Thompson,  M.  D 

H.  F.  Huntington,  Treamrer,  James  Cherry. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  Superintendent. 

1848-9. 
William  Long,  PresidenL  P.  B.  Wilcox,  Esq. 

S.  E  Wright,  Secretary.  J.  B.  Thompson,  M.  D. 

H.  F.  Huntington,  Treamrer,  A.  F.  Perry,  Esq. 

Asa  D.  Lord.  Superintendent. 

1849-50. 
William  Long,  Prendent.  J.  B.  Thompson,  M.  D 

J.  L.  Batbb,  Secretary.  S.  E.  Wright,  Esq. 

H.  F.  Huntington,  Treamrer.  J.  W.  Baldwin,  Esq. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  SaperitUendent. 

2 
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Members  of  the  Board  of  Education — Continned. 

1860-61. 
J.  6.  Thompson,  President  Wiluam  Loko,  Esq. 

J.  L.  Bates,  Secretary.  S.  E.  Wright,  Esq. 

H.  F.  HuKTiNOTON,  Trecuurer.  J.  W.  Baldwin. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  SuperttUendenL 

1861-2. 
J.  B.  Thompson,  PregiderU.  William  Long,  Esq. 

J.  L.  Bates,  Secretary.  S.  E.  Wright,  Esq. 

H.  F.  Huntington,  Trecuurer.  Jos.  Sullivant,  Esq. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  SuperintendenL 

1862-3. 
J.  B.  Thompson,  President.  S.  E.  Wright,  Esq. 

J.  L.  Bates,  Secretary,  Jos.  Sullivant, 

H.  F.  Huntington,  Treasurer.  Thos.  Sparrow,  Esq. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  Superintendent. 

1853-4. 
Jos.  Sullivant,  President.  H.  F.  Huntington. 

Thomas  Sparrow,  Treasurer.  J.  K.  Linnel. 

S.  K  Wright,  Secretary.  James  I^  Bates. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  Superintendent. 

1864-6. 
Jos.  Suluvant,  President,  J.  K.  Linnel. 

Thomas  Sparrow,  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Janney. 

S.  E.  Wright,  Secretary.  J.  L.  Bates. 

D.  P.  Mayhew,  SuperintendenL 

1866-6. 
Jos.  Sullivant,  President.  J.  K.  Linnel. 

J.  J.  Janney,  Treasurer,  A,  B.  Buttles. 

S.  E.  Wright,  Secretary,  A.  8.  Decker. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  SuperintendenL 
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Members  op  the  Board  of  Eduo^vtion — Continued^ 

1856-7.  * 
Jos.  SiTLLiVANT,  PrmdaU.  Jv  G.  Miller. 

J.  J.  Jannev,  Treasurer^  A.  B.  Butlbs. 

S.  E.  Wright,  Secretary, 

K  D.  KiNOSLEY)  SuperirUenenL 


1867-a 
Jos.  SuLLiVANT,  Pruideni^  A.  G.  Thurman. 

S.  E.  Wright,  Trenmrer^  J.  G.  Miller. 

A.  B.  Bottles,  Secretary,  A*  S.  Decker. 

E»  D.  KiNGSLEt^,  SuperirUendenl, 


1868-0. 
Jos.  Scllivant,  Preddent,  J.  G.  Miller. 

Thomas  Sparrow,  Treamrer,  William  TrevitT), 

A.  G.  TiiURMAN,  Secretary,  George  Gere. 

£.  D.  Kingsley,  SuperirUendenL 

1859-60. 
Jos.  Sullivant,  President,  A.  G.  Thurman^ 

Francis  Collins,  Secretary,  Dr.  Eels. 

Thomas  Sparrow,  Treamrer,  J.  H.  Smith. 

£.  D.  KiNGSLEY,  SvLperiniendent. 

1860-81. 
Jos.  SOLLiVAKT,  PreiidenL  A.  G.  ThurmaK. 

John  Greiner,  Secretary,  J.  H.  Smith. 

Thomas  Sparrow.  Treasurer,  George  Gere. 

£.  D.  KiNGSLEY,  SuperinteridenU 

1861-2. 
Jos.  SuLUVANT,  Premdent,  George  Gere. 

Thomas  Sparrow,  Treamrer,  J.  H.  Smith. 

Otto  Drssbl,  Secretary,  Starling  -Loving. 

£•  D.  KiNGSLEY,  Superintendent, 


V. 
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Members  op  thie  Board  op  Education — Continued. 

*  1862-3. 
WILLIAM  Tbeyitt,  PrtMent  Gboroe  Gere. 

Thomas  Sparrow,  Treaswrer,  Staeuno  Loving* 

Otto  Dresel,  Secretary.  £.  Walkup. 

K  D.  KiNGSLEY,  SkiperixiiendenL 

186^-1. 
William  Trbvitt,  Prmdent,  Starling  Loting. 

£.  WALK47P,  Trtaturer.  £.  F.  Bkkgham. 

Otto  Dresel,  Scretary.  S.  S.  Rickley. 

K  D.  KiNOSLEV,  Superintendent. 

1864-$L 
Frederick  Fikser,  President.  K.  MsEfi. 

£.  F.  Bingham,  Treamrer.  H.  Knetoei* 

H.  T.  Chittenden,  Secretary.  8.  W.  Andrews, 

T.  Lough.  J.  H.  Covltert 

C.  P.  L.  Butler. 

£,  D.  KiNGSLEY,  Superintendent 

1865-6. 
Jo«.  SuLLiYANT,  Prmdeni.  J.  H.  Coulter. 

*BDSEicK  Fibber,  Treasurer.  K.  Mees. 

8.  W.  Andbews,  Secretary.  T.  Lough. 

£.  F.  Bingham.  H.  T.  Chittendbn. 

H.  Kneydel. 

William  Mitchell,  SuperinfendenK 


1866-7. 

Jos.  Sullivant,  Prendent.  Isaac  Aston. 

Frederick  Fibber,  Treasurer.  Starling  LoviNOr 

Peter  Johnson,  Secretary.  H.  W.  Andrews; 

£.  F.  Bingham.  T.  Ix>u«n. 

K.  Mees. 

William  Mitchell^  SttperintendenL 
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Members  of  the  Board  of  Education — Continued, 

1867-3. 
Job.  Sullivant,  Preddent,  Isaac  Aston. 

FsEDBBiCK  Fibber,  Treasurer,  Stabling  Loving. 

Pbtbb  Johnson,  Secretary,  S.  W.  Andbewb. 

E.  F.  Binguam.  T.  Lough. 

K.  Mees. 

Wiluam  Mitchell,  SuperinlendenL 

1868-e. 
Fbbdbbick  Fibser,  President.  Staling  Loving. 

Peter  Johnson,  Secretary.  K.  Mebb. 

Jos.   SULLIVANT.  S.   W.   AnDBEWS. 

Otto  Dbesbl.  C.  P.  L.  Butler. 

T.  Lough. 

WiLUAX  Mitchell,  SuperirUendent, 

1869-7a 
Fredebick  Fieseb,  President  Daniel  Cabmichael. 

K.  C.  Hull,  Secretary.  K.  Mees. 

O.  P.  L.  Butleb.  R.  M.  Denig. 

Stabling  Loving.  Louis  Hosteb. 

Otto  Dbesel. 

WiLUAX  Mitchell,  Superintendent 

1870-1. 
Frederick  Fieser,  President.  Daniel  Carmichael, 

R.  C.  Hull,  Secretary.  K.  Mees. 

C.  P.  L.  Butler.  R.  M.  Denig. 

Starung  Loving.  Louis  Hoster. 

C.  L.  Clark. 

William  Mitchell,  SuperirUendent, 

1871-2. 
Frederick  Fieser,  PresidenL  8.  W.  Andrews. 

R.  M.  Denig.  Secretary.  Louis  Hoster. 

Starling  Loving.  C.  P.  L.  Butler. 

C.  L.  Clark.  T.  C.  Mann. 

K.  Mb»l 

R  W.  Stevenson,  SuperintendenL 
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Members  of  the  Board  of  Education — Continued. 


1872-3. 


Fbedbrick  FiESEBy  Prtsident 
R  M.  Dbniq,  Secretary, 
8tabuo  Lovino. 
K.  Mees. 

R   F.  filNQHAM. 

S.  W.  Andrews. 


Alex.  Neil. 
L0UI8  H06TER. 
Val.  Pausch. 
L.  J.  Critchfieldw 
L.  D.  Myers. 


R  W.  ^EVENSON,  SuperinUndenL 


1873-4 


Stabling  Lovino,  President. 

Otto  Dresel,  Secretary, 

L.  D.  Myers. 

L.  J.  Critchfield. 

C.  C.  Walcutt. 

Rudolph  Wirth. 


j.  b.  schuelleb. 
Val.  Pausch. 
Louis  Siebrrt. 
S.  W.   Andrews. 
Alex.  Neil. 


R  W.  IdrsTENsoN,  Swperintindeni, 


1874-5. 


C.  C.  Waixjutt,  PremderU, 
S.  W.  Ani«ews>  Secretary, 
L.  D.  Myers. 
L.  J.  Crichfield. 
Horace  Wilson. 
J.  R  Schueller. 


Philip  Gorziliu& 
Louis  Siebrrt. 
J.  W.  Hamilton. 
Alex.  Neil. 
RuDU)pn  Wirth. 


R  W.  Stevenson,  SuperiniendenL 


1875-6. 


Chas.  C.  Walcutt,.  PrendevU, 

J.  £.  Huff. 

L.  J.  Critchfielix 

Horace  Wilson. 

John  B.  Schueller. 

C.  Enobroff. 


Philip  Corzilius. 
Lewis  Sieeert. 
J.  W.  Hamilton. 
J.  H.  Neil. 
Alex.  Neil. 


"R   W.  Stevenson,  Sa-ptrinkndenL 
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LIST  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

FSOM  ITS  OBGANIZATION,  NOYEMBEB  1847,  TO  THE  PRESENT. 


Named. 
AAA  D.  LoBD,  PrindpaL 
8.  8.  RiCKLY 


1847-48. 
Appointment. 


Resignation. 


.May,  1848. 


IMfMS. 

Aba.  D.  Lord,  Principal 

8.  8.  RiCKLY March  29,  1849, 

Mits  A.  N.  Stoddabd April  3,  1849.. 

E.  D.  KiNOSLEY April  3,  1840 


Asa  D.  Lord,  Principal. 

E.  D.   KiNOSLEY 

J.  C.  Christian.. 

Ifjas Tracy 

Miss Atkins.. , 


1849-50. 


.October  12, 1849. 


Asa  D.  Lord,  Principal. 

Almon  Samson.. 

Anna  C.  Mather 


1850-01. 


AiA  D.  Lord,  Principal. 

Almon  Samson.. , 

Anna  C.  Mather 


1851-52. 


Asa  D.  Lord,  Principal... 

Almon  Samson 

Anna  C  Mather 


1852-4». 


A.  Samson,  Principal 

MiSB  L.  a.  Huntington 
Mub  8.  A.  Dutton ». 


1853^54. 
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Principals  and  Teachers  of  High  School — Oontintied. 

1854-55. 

Names.  Anointment.  Resignation. 

A.  Samson,  PrindpaL March  30,  1855. 

H.  K.  Smith 

Miss  L.  A.  Huntington August  18,  1855. 

Miss  S.  A.  Button 

Danikl  Wobley,  PrindpaL Jkpril,  1855^ 

1856-56. 

Daniel  Worley,  PrindpaL ».. December  21, 1855. 

H.  K.  Smith 

Miss  8.  A.  Dutton........... 

Miss  E.  N.  Burb. ^ptember,  1855 

J.  G.  Stetson,  Prindpal January,  1856 June  27,  1856. 

1856-57. 

J.  F.  Follett,  Prindpal September,  1856 

H.  K.  Smith  ......^ ., June  18,  1857. 

Miss  8.  A.  Dutton « 

Miss  E.  N.  Burr « 

A.  Mot September,  1856 

A.  WiTTE. September,  1856 

1857-58. 


Horace  Norton,  PrindpaL .January  18,  1857. 

J   S.  Livingston.. September,  1857.. 

Miss  8.  A.  Dutton 

Miss  a  L.  Dickinson July  90, 1857 


1858-59. 

Horace  Norton,  Prindpal 

J.  S.  Livingston « 

Miss  8.  A.  Dutton 

Miss  M.  O.  Nutting .September,  1858 February  4, 1859. 

Miss  M.  &  Prentiss February  4,  1859 

1859-60. 


Horace  Norton,  PrindpaL 

J.  8.  Livingston «, 

Miss  M.  8.  Prentiss 

Miss  M.  B.  Treat September,  1859. 


1860-61. 


Horace  Norton,  PrindpaL. 

J.  S.  Livingston 

Miss  M.  S.  Prentiss 

Miss  M.  B.  Treat , 


k  •••••••»••«•«•• 
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Pringipals  and  Teachers  of  High  School — Continued, 

1861-62. 

Names.  Appoiiitnient.  Resignation. 

HoRACK  Norton October  31,  1861. 

J.  S.  LiviNCWTON December  19, 1861. 

MUB  3L  8.  PltKNTlSS 

Mias  M.  B.  Treat .^^ 

Geo.  H.  Twias,  Principal November  7,  1861 

W.  G.  Tucker. January  11,  1862 

Miss  Oboroie  Nichols. April  20,  1862 

1862-68. 

Geo.  H.  Twiss,  Principal 

W.  G.  Tucker. June  18,  1863. 

Miss  M.  B.  Treat 

Miss  M.  8.  Prentiss 

Miss  A.  V.  Thomas. September  26,  1862 

1863-64. 

<;eo.  H.  Twiss,  Principal June  24,  1864. 

Jonas  Hutchinson,  Principal September,  1864 

Miss  M.  B.  Treat 

Miss  E.  B.  Prentiss 

Miss  Gboroie  Nichols 


1864-65. 


Jonas  Hittchinson,  Principal 

H.  8.  Westgate September  5,  1864 

Miss  C.  A.  Parker. September  5,  1864 

Miss  M.  J.  Ambrose September  5,  1864 

Miss  Ellen  L.  Fairbanks.. September  5,  1864 

1866-66. 

Jonas  Hutchinson,  Principal June  11,  1866. 

H.  S.  Westgate 

Miss  C.  A.  Parker.. 

Miss  M.  J.  Ambrose January  8,  1866. 

Miss  E.  L.  Vauohan June  12,  1865 May  28,  1866. 

Miss  E.  A.  Burr.. Ja..uary  8,  1866 

1866-67. 

H.  S.  Westgate,  Principal June  11,  1866 

A.  Armstrong August  27,  1866 November  12,  1866. 

Miss  E.  N.  Burr „ June  11,  1866 

Miss  M.  Renner 

Miss  E.  J.  Morgan.. * 

Chas.  E.  Burr,  Jr - « 
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Principals  and  Teachers  of  High  School — Continued. 

1867-68. 

Names.  Appointment.  ,  Reiagnation. 

H.  8.  Westgatk,  PrindpaL 

Chas   E.  Burr,  Jb 

B.  O.  Tbue^ September  10,  1867 

Miss  E.  N.  Burr July  28,  1868. 

Miss  M.  Renner. March  27,  1868. 

Miss  E.  J.  Morgan ., ~.. 

Miss  E.  Gray March  80,  1868 


1868-69. 

Chas.  R.  Payne,  Principal J^une  26,  1868 

T.  C.  Mendkniiall .*. June  26,  1868 

A.  Brown June  26,  1868 

Miss  E.  J.  Morgan 

Miss  T.  A.  Phelps. June  26,  1868 

Bdss  S.  P.  Newton June  26,  1868 

Miss  Lina  Thoma September  5,  1868. 

Miss  Bel^eMoodie September  5,  1868. 


1869-70. 


Chas.  R.  Payne,  Principal , 

T.  C.  M^NDENUALL 

A.  Brown 

Miss  E.  J.  Morgan 

Miss  S.  P.  Newton 

Miss  8.  D.  Harmon June  15,  1869 

Miss  Lina  Thoma 

Miss  B.  Moodib 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Catlin September  4,  1869. 

Mrs.  E.  Brown March  25,  1870. 


1870-71. 

A.  Brown,  Principal June  28,  1870 

T.  C.  Mbndenhall 

E.  Merrick Auguat  9,  1870 October  10,  1870. 

Miss  E   J.  Morgan .". December  27, 1870. 

Miss  B.  Moodie 

Miss  8.  P.  Newton 

Miss  S.  D.  Harmon 

Miss  Lina  Thoma 

D.  p.  Pratt October  10,  1870 « 
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Principals  and  Teachers  of  High  School — Continued, 

1871-72. 

Names.  Appointment.  Resignation. 

A.  Bsow!f,  Principal « .June  28,  1872. 

T.  C.  MENDSyHALI. 

J.  C.  Bathoatb ^ ...Aiigust,  1871 January  9,  1872. 

A    G.  Farr « August,  1871 

Mi2»  Xary  p.  Rhoadrb 

Miss  Lixa  Thoma 

Miss  Mart  A.  Wibtu 

Miss  Jbanbttb  M.  ALSXANDBB...April  9,  1872. 


1872-73. 

E.  H.  Cook,  Principal July  23,  1872 

T.  C.  Mkndenhall August  29,  1873. 

A.  G.  Fabb 

Miss  Mary  P.  Rhoadbs 

Miss  Jkaxbttb  M.  Alrxandkr 

Miss  Lina  Thoma ^.... 

Miss  Mart  H.  Wibth : -. 


1873-74. 


E.  H.  Cook,  Principal ^ , 

A.  G.  Farr ^ 

J.  R.  Smith September,'  1873. 

Miss  Mart  H.  Wibth «. 

Miss  Liva  Thoma 

Miss  Jbanbttb  M.  Alrscandkr 

3(ias  Aura  L.  Coburic 


1874-75. 


E.  H   Cook,  Principal 

A.  G.  Farr 

J.  R.  Smith 

C.  F.  Palmer September  8,  1874. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Wirth 

Miss  Lina  Th  ma 

Miss  Jbanette  M.  Alexander 

Miss  Aura  L.  Coburn.. 

Ifiss  Lulu  Weaver  „ August  11,  1874.... 
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COLITMBDS — AN    EDUCATIONAL   CEKTER. 

The  substantial  and  rapid  growth  of  Colunibua  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  every  citizen,  nud  as  it  is  the  capital  of  the  state 
.  the  people  of  the  whole  state  have  a  deep  interest  in  her 
I  development  and  prosperity.     Every  part  of  the  city  from 
the  center  to  her  remotest  boundary  exhibits  abundant  evi- 
dence of  growth  and  enterprise.     Every  department  of  in- 
dustry which   is  necessary  to  make  a  great  city  has  now 
obtained  a  foothold,  and  gives  assurance  to  capitalists  and 
laborers  who  desire  to  make  investments  and  to  find  employ- 
nt,  that  there  is  no  plaee  in  the  West,  which  offers  greater 
inducements  and  affords  greater  chances  for  large  profits  than 
I  Columbus.    The  public  acliools  are  maintained  with  a  spirit 
I  of  liberality  that  shows  much  for  the  culture  and  progressive 
f  apirit  of  our  people.     The  time  was  in  the  history  of  our 
I  city,  when  reading,  writing,  aud  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
I  art  of  computation  by  numbera,  served  all  practical  purposes 
I  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  ordinary  employ- 
I  ments  by  which  a  livelihood  might  be  secured.     Now  the 
I  manner  of  doing  business  ia   so  changed,  the  number  of 
y  different  employments  is  so  largely  increased,  and  the  best 
i  trained  skill  in  the  arts  of  designing  and  the  mechanic  arts 
I  are  in  such  demand,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  call  for 
I  n  more  extended  course  cf  study  in  the  public  schools.     The 
I  board  of  education  has  kept  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  has  added  such  branches  of  study  as  would  meet  the 
educational  wants  of  the  people.     Notwithstanding  many 
deficiencies  and    imperfections    in  our    system   of   public 
schools,  they  nevertheless  afford  opportunities  for  a  thorough 
I  and  practical   education,  in  accordance  with   tiie  require- 
I  ments  of  an  enlightened  and  progressive  people. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  there  are  located  in  our 
[  city  the  State  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  unfor- 
I  tunatc,  fostered  and  cherished  by  the  people  of  Ohio  as  their 
I  rrowning  glory.     The  men  at  their  head  are  able  and  indus- 


trious  students  of  the  Bpt'cialtieg  pertaining  to  the  training 
of  a  class  of  persons  whose  condition  make  them  worthy 
of  the  grandest  eflbrtF  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the 
deepest  eympathies  of  the  human  heart.  The  magnificent 
huildings— the  gift  of  a  generous  and  charitable  people — 
are  in  keeping  with  the  ability,  devotion,  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  superintendents  and  teachers, 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  is  the  most  munificently  endowed 
institution  of  learning  in  the  state.  Although,  but  three 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  opened  its  doors  to  the  public,  it 
has  accumulated  a  splendid  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  and  made  a  good  beginning  in  materials  for  illus- 
trative teaching  in  the  other  departments  of  natural  science. 
Among  the  faculty  are  men  of  high  attainments  and  of 
known  ability  as  teachers,  and  enthusiastic  students  in 
their  respective  specialties. 

When  it  is  possible-  to  mark  out  a  permanent  general 
course  of  instruction,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  will 
begin  in  its  course  where  a  well  regulated  high  school  ends, 
and  secure  for  itself  as  preparatory  schools,  what  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  done,  the  High  Schools  of  the  State. 

In  the  southeast,  in  close  proximity  to  the  city  limits  is 
located  Capital  University.  This  is  an  old  and  time-hon- 
ored institution,  and  there  has  recently  been  erected  a  new 
and  commodious  building  and  its  facilities  for  usefulness 
have  been  otherwise  increased. 

These  institutions  afford  to  the  citizens  of  Columbus  op- 
portunities for  giving  to  their  sons  and  daughers  a  higher 
education  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  public  schools,  with- 
out the  expense  and  anxiety  consequent  upon  sending  them 
abroad. 

St.  Mary's  of  the  Springs,  situated  in  the  northeast,  near 
the  city,  is  beautifully  located  and  has  a  reputation  as  a 
school  for  doing  well   the  work  for  which  it  is  designed. 
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There  are  several  other  popular  schools  in  the  city  under 
-the  auspices    and    guardianship  of   the  Catholic  church 
where  citizens  who  are  good  Catholics  and  others  who  may 
desire,  can  obtain  for  their  children  a  liberal  education  and 
training  in  the  religion  of  the  church. 

There  are  in  the  city  professional  schools  and  some  of 
them  of  high  standing.  Among  these  is  Columbus  Business 
College  which  is  a  well  established  institution. 

Starling  Medical  College  was  chartered  in  1848,  and  has 
grown  in  reputation  and  influence  and  now  ranks  with  the 
best  medical  colleges  in  the  west. 

A  new  College  of  Medicine  has  been  recently  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Columbus  Medical  College  and  will, 
from  the  well  established  reputation  of  its  faculty  secure  a 
respectable  patronage. 

The  Tyndall  Association  organized  in  1870,  having  for  its 
object  the  investigation,  development,  and  popularization  of 
the  sciences  has  had  a  vigorous  growth.  To  all  who  are 
pursuing  any  specialty  in  the  natural  sciences,  this  unci  its 
two  sister  associations,  known  as  the  Natural  History  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Humboldt  Verein,  have  special  attractions. 
The  State  Library  and  the  Free  Public  Library  furnish 
great  literary  advantages  to  a  reading  public.  No  city  in 
the  west  furnishes  greater  inducements  in  an  educational 
point  of  view  to  those  who  seek  a  home,  where  living  is 
cheap  and  work  is  plenty  than  the  city  of  Columbus. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


OF  THE 


SCHOOLS    OF   DAYTON. 


BY  ROBERT  W.  STEELE. 


No  authentic  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  time 
when  the  first  school  supported  by  taxation  was  opened  in 
Dayton.  The  proper  history  of  the  public  schools  begins 
with  1839.  For  a  few  years  previous  to  that  time  a  common 
school,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  taught  in  a  rented  room  for 
a  .short  time  each  year;  but  the  large  majority  of  the  children 
attended  private  schools.  It  appears  from  the  books  of  the 
auditor  of  Montgomery  County  that  in  1829  the  total  amount 
for  school  purposes  apportioned  to  Dayton  Townshij),  at  that 
time  comprising  the  present  city  of  Dayton  and  parts  of  Mad 
Kivcr  and  Van  Buren  townships,  was  only  $133.00.  In  1833 
the  school  fund  from  all  sources  ibr  Montgomery  County  was 
$1,865.00.  In  Ohio,  until  1825,*  no  uniform  system  of  taxation 
for  school  purposes  was  adopted,  and  until  1838  no  adequate 
tax  was  levied.  The  lack  of  means  rather  than  the  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  jjrevented  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools  at  an  early  day. 

The  pioneer  citizens  of  Dayton  were  not  insensible  to  the 
claims  of  education  for  their  children.  As  early  as  1807  an 
act  incorporating  thie  Dayton  Academy  was  obtained  from 
the  legislature.  The  incorporators  were  James  Welsh,  Daniel 
C.  Cooper,  William  McClure,  David  Eeid,  Benjamin  Van 
Cleve,  George  F.  Tennery,  John  Folkerth,  and  James  Hanna. 
In  1808  the  trustees  erected  by  subscription  a  substantial  two- 

*Credit  is  due  to  the  '*  Ohio  School  Syatein,"  by  James  W.  Taylor,  for  many  of 
the  facts  respecting  Ohio  school  legislation  referred  to  in  thi.«  sketch. 


Htory  brick  school-house,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
Park  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  D.  C.  Cooper,  the  proprietor 
of  the  town,  a  man  of  large  views,  donated  in  addition  to  his 
subscription,  two  lots  and  a  bell. 

William  M.  Smith,  afterward  for  many  years  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Dayton,  was  the  first  teacher  employed.  In  his 
contract  with  the  trustees  he  proposed  to  teach  "reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  the  classics,  and  the  sciences.''  Training 
in  elocution  was  made  prominent,  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
school  requiring  that  "for  the  improvement  of  the  boys  in 
public  speaking  a  certain  number,  previously  appointed  by 
the  teacher,  shall  at  every  j^ublic  examination  pronounce  ora- 
tions and  dialogues,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  be  selected  or 
approved  by  the  teacher,  and  familiar  pie(5es  shall  be  recited 
in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  by  all  the  boys,  in  rotation, 
who  can  read  with  facility,  every  Saturday  morning." 

In  1820  the  Lancasterian  or  "  mutual  instruction  "  system 
of  education  was  exciting  great  interest  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Dayton  Academy  de- 
termined to  introduce  it  in  that  institution.  The  trustees 
were  Joseph  H.  Crane,  Aaron  Baker,  Wm.  M.  Smith,  George 
S.  Houston,  and  David  Lindsly.  It  was  necessary  to  erect  a 
building  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  house  was 
built  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  academy,  and  consisted  of  a 
single  room,  sixty-two  feet  long  and  thirty-two  feet  wide. 
The  floor  was  brick,  and  the  room  was  heated  by  "  convolving 
flues"  underneath  the  floor.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
printed  lesson -cards,  before  which  the  classes  were  placed  to 
recite  under  the  charge  of  monitors  selected  from  their  own 
number.  A  long,  narrow  desk,  thickly  covered  with  silver 
sand,  was  provided,  uj)on  which,  with  sticks,  the  youngest 
scholars  copied  and  learned  the  lettei-s  of  the  alphabet. 

Gideon  McMillan,  an  expert,  was  appointed  teacher ;  and 
in  the  fall  of  1820  the  school  was  opened.  It  was  continued 
until,  like  so  many  other  theories  of  education,  the  system 
"was  supereeded,  leaving  no  doubt  a  residuum  of  good  which 
has  been  incorporated  with  our  present  advanced  methods  of 
instruction. 
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A  few  of  the  rules  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  school 
may  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  system: 

'*  The  moral  and  literary  instruction  of  the  jmpils  entered 
at  the  Dayton  Lancasterian  Academy  will  be  studiously,  dili- 
gently, and  temjHTately  attended  to. 

**  They  will  he  taught  to  spoil  and  read  deliberately  and  dis- 
tinctl}',  agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  Walker's  Diction- 
ary; and  in  order  to  do  that  correctly  they  will  be  miide 
conversant  with  the  first  rules  of  grammar.  The  senior  class 
will  be  required  to  give  a  com2)lete  grammatical  analysis  of 
the  words  as  they  proceed. 

"They  will  be  recjuired  to  write  with  freedom  all  the  differ- 
ent hands  now  in  use,  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  i)hin 
of  proportion  and  distance. 

"There  will  be  no  public  examinations  at  i)articular  seasons; 
in  a  Lancasterian  school  every  day  being  an  examination 
da}',  at  which  all  who  have  leisure  are  invited  to  attend." 

In  1821  the  trustees  adopted  the  following  resolution,  which 
would  hardly  accord  with  present  ideas  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
boards  of  education  or  the  authority  of  teachers: 

^^Resolrrdj  That  any  scholar  attending  the  Lancasterian 
School  who  may  be  found  playing  ball  on  the  Sabbath,  or 
resorting  to  the  woods  or  commons  on  that  day  for  sport, 
shall  forfeit  any  badge  of  merit  he  may  have  obtained,  and 
twenty-five  tickets :  and  if  the  offense  ai)pears  aggravated, 
shall  be  further  degraded,  as  the  tutor  shall  think  proper  and 
necessary;  and  that  this  resolution  be  read  in  school  every 
Friday  previous  to  the  dismission  of  the  scholars.'' 

The  high  hopes  excited  by  the  Lancasterian  system  of  ed- 
ucation, its  general  adoption  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  entire  aban<lonment,  is  an  interesting 
ej)isode  in  school  history,  and  may  serve  to  moderate  our  en- 
thusiasm for  new  methods  of  instruction  until  thorough!}* 
tested  by  ex])erience. 

Many  interesting  reminiscences  of  early  Dayton  teachers 
might  be  given  if  space  ])ermitted.  Among  these  was  Francis 
Glass,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Washington  in  Latin.  This  work 
created  quite  a  sensation  when  first    pul)lisiK'd.  and  was   cer- 


tainly  very  remarkable  as  the  production  of  a  poor,  country 
school-teacher,]  remote  from  libraries.  It  was  introduced  in 
many  schools  as  a  Latin  text-book.  This  characteristic  ad- 
vertisement of  his  school  was  published  in  the  Dayton 
Watchman  of  1824:  "The  subscriber  having  completed  the 
biography  of  Washington,  which  had  engaged  the  greater 
portion  of  his  attention  and  solicitude  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  being  constrained  to  remain  in  Dayton  for  some  months 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  proof-sheets*  of  said  work, 
respectfully  announces  that  his  school  is  now  open  for  students 
of  either  sex  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  classical,  mathemat- 
ical, or  English  studies.  As  respects  his  literar}'  attainments, 
or  standing  as  a  scholar,  he  refers  to  the  faculty  of  arts  of 
any  university  or  cMlege  in  the  United  States." 

In  1833  the  academy  property  was  sold,  and  a  new  building 
erected  on  lots  purchased  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Wilkinson  streets.  At  this  time  the  trustees  were  Aaron 
Baker,  Job  Haines,  Obadiah  B.  Conover,  James  Steele,  and 
John  W.  Van  Cleve.  Mr.  E.  E.  Barney,  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  New  York,  was  elected  principal  in  1834.  By  the 
introduction  of  the  analj^tical  method  of  instruction,  Mr.  Bar- 
ney exerted  an  important  influence  on  our  public  schools. 
Teachers  educated  by  him  carried  these  methods  into  the 
schools  in  advance  of  most  places  in  the  West,  and  gave  them 
in  their  early  history  a  high  reputation. 

In  1857  the  academy  property  was  donated  by  the  stock- 
holders to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Central  High- 
school  building  stands  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
academy.  Our  high-school  may  thus  trace  its  history  back 
to  1807/ 

The  records  of  the  Dayton  Academy  were  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  late  John  W.  Van  Cleve,  and  are  deposited  in 
the  Public  Library.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  served  as  secretary  of 
the  board  from  1822  until  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation 
in  1857.     If  similar  records  everywhere  had  been  as  well  kept 


^Proof-reading  was  only  the  too  sanguine  anticiimtUm  of  the  poor  author,  as  the 
work  was  not  published  until  1835,  after  his  death.  See  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Literature,  Vol.  I.  p.  673. 


and  as  carefully  preserved,  what  rich  material  for  historjr 
they  would  furnish. 

In  1844,  before  the  establishment  of  a  high-school,  the 
Cooper  Female  Seminary  was  incorporated.  The  members  of 
the  first  Board  of  Trustees  were  Samuel  Forrer,  J.  D.  Phillips, 
E.  W.  Davies,  K.  C.  Schenck,  and  K.  W.  Steele.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  its  founders  was  to  provide  a  school  for  the 
thorough  education  of  their  daughters  at  home.  The  trustees 
of  the  Cooper  estate  donated  a  large  and  valuable  lot  on  First 
Street,  extending  from  Wilkinson  to  Perry  streets,  on  which 
a  building  was  erected  designed  to  accommodate  boarding 
and  day  pupils.  This  institution  has  maintained  a  high  rep- 
utation ;  has  sent  out  a  large  number  of  graduates  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation. 

In  1837  Samuel  Lewis  was  elected,  by  the  legislature,  state 
superintendent  of  schools.  Mr.  Lewis  entered  upon  his  work 
with  great  enthusiasm,  visiting  every  part  of  the  state,  and 
addressing  the  people  at  all  important  points.  It  was  one  of 
these  addresses  that  led  to  the  public  meeting  in  1838,  which 
resulted  in  the  building  of  two  school-houses.  Prior  to  that 
time  not  more  than  $300.00  in  any  one  year  could  be  raised 
by  taxation  in  a  school  district  for  the  purpose  of  building 
school-houses.  By  the  law  of  1838  it  was  provided  that  "a 
special  meeting  might  bo  called  after  twenty  days,  notice, 
stating  an  intention  to  propose  a  school-house  tax,  at  which  a 
majority  of  the  voters  present,  being  householders,  were 
authorized  to  determine  by  vote  upon  the  erection  of  a 
school-house,  and  how  much  money  should  be  raised  for  such 
purpose."  Legal  notice  was  given,  and  a  public  meeting 
assembled  in  the  church  which  formerly  stood  on  Main 
Street,  between  Fir8t  and  Water  streets.  Strenuous  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  levy  of  the  tax  by  a  few  wealthy 
ictizens,  but  after  a  heated  discussion  the  measure  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  The  amount  to  be  raised  was  fixed  at 
86,000,  and  it  was  resolved  to  build  two  houses,  one  in  the 
eastern  and  one  in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

The  opposition  did  not  end  with  the  meeting,  and  an  in- 
junction was  applied  for  to  prevent  the  levy  of  the  tax.     It 


was  believed  that  it  could  not  be  proved  that  the  law  had 
been  complied  with  in  giving  notice  of  the  meeting.  This 
had  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  E,  E.  Barne}',  who  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  post  the  notices  in  person,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  had  visited  them  from  time  to  time  to  see  that 
they  were  not  removed.  The  injunction  was  not  granted, 
and  the  houses  were  buili  on  the  sites  now  occupied  by  the 
second  and  fourth  district  school- houses.  The  plans  were 
taken  from  the  Cotnmon  Sc/Ktol  Journal,  and  embodied  the 
most  advanced  ideas  of  the  time  on  the  subject  of  school 
architecture. 

Unfortunately  no  records  of  this  important  period  of  our 
school  history  have  been  preserved,  and  relying  on  tradition 
for  our  scant}'  facts,  justice  can  not  be  done  to  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  were  the  early  and  zealous  friends  of 
our  public  schools. 

Ealph  P.  Lowe,  Simon  Snyder,  and  Thomas  Weakley  were 
the  directors  of  the  schools  in  1839.  The  latter  two  have 
deceased.  Mr.  Lowe  removed  many  years  ago  to  Iowa, 
where  he  has  held  the  distinguished  positions  of  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  governor  of  the  state.  In  March,  1881>, 
the  schools  were  opened  and  continued  tor  three  quarters  ot 
twelve  weeks  each.  Mr.  Collins  Wight  was  principal  of  tlie 
Western  District,  and  Mr.  Elder  of  the  Eastern.  The  salary  of 
principals  was  S500  per  annum.  In  addition  to  the  i)rin- 
cipals,  one  male  assistant  and  three  female  teachers  were 
employed  in  each  house. 

In  1841  a  city  charter  was  granted  to  Dayton,  b}'  which  the 
control  of  the  common  schools  was  given  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil. In  the  interim  between  the  enactment  of  the  city  charter 
and  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  managers  of  common 
schools  as  provided  for,  a  committee  of  the  City  Council  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  schools.  This  committee 
consisted  of  Henry  Strickler,  David  Davis,  and  David  Win- 
tei's.  On  the  records  of  the  City  Council  is  found  the  tirst 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  made  June  14,  184 L 
The  commitee  say,  **It  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  schools 
from  April,  1841,  until  January,  1842,  to  enable  the  directors 


of  1841  to  discharge  the  indebtedness  incurred  in  1839  by  the 
directors  of  that  year  requiring  the  schools  to  be  kept  open 
the  whole  school  year,  thus  anticipating  $800  of  the  school 
fund  of  1840.  The  schools  were  kept  open  in  1840  six  months; 
then  suspended  until  January,  1841,  with  a  view  of  closing 
without  indebtedness.  But  the  great  change  in  money 
affairs  defeated  the  object,  as  the  poll-tax  of  fifty  cents  a 
scholar  could  not  be  collected.  The  school-houses  are  now  in 
use  by  the  principals  of  the  schools,  in  which  they  are  teach- 
ing private  schools.  They  hold  them  on  condition  that  in 
each  house  twenty  charity  scholars  shall  be  taught  each 
quarter." 

The  city  charter  fixed  the  levy  for  school  purposes  in  Day- 
ton at  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  directed  that  the  "school 
tax  so  levied,  and  all  other  funds  that  may  be  collected  or 
accrue  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  shall  be  exclusively 
appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  instructors  and  fuel, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever."  No  provision  was  made 
for  contingent  expenses,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  re- 
quire a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  quarter  from  each  scholar. 
Parents  who  were  unable  were  not  expected  to  pay.  This 
tax  was  continued  for  several  years,  until  suitable  provision 
was  made  by  law  for  contingent  expenses.  In  addition  to 
the  levy  of  two  mills  for  tuition  purposes,  ample  power  was 
given  to  the  city  council  to  issue  bonds,  by  vote  of  the  people, 
for  the  erection  of  school-houses. 

The  city  charter  directed  "that  the  City  Council  shall  in  the 
month  of  January,  each  year,  select  from  each  ward  in  the 
city  one  judicious  and  competent  person  as  a  manager  of 
common  schools;  the  persons  so  selected  shall  constitute  and 
be  denominated  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Common  Schools 
in  the  city  of  Dayton,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year, 
and  until  their  successors  shall  be  chosen  and  qualified." 

The  general  management  of  the  schools  was  committed  to 
this  board,  but  in  the  most  important  particulars  it  was  mere- 
ly the  agent  of  the  council.  The  power  to  levy  taxes  and 
issue  bonds  was  vested  in  the  council,  and  the  board  could 
only  recommend  the  amount  that  in  its  judgment  was  needed. 
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Practically,  however,  the  board  exercised  complete  jurisdic- 
tion, as  in  no  case  was  its  recommendations  disregarded.  The 
fact  that  the  two  bodies  co-operated  for  so  man}-  years  with- 
out serious  difference  of  opinion  or  conflict,  conclusively 
shows  the  unanimity  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  liberal 
provision  for  the  schools. 

The  first  board  of  managers  was  appointed  by  the  City 
Council  in  January,  1842,  and  was  composed  of  the  following 
members:  First  Ward,  Ebenezer  Fowler;  Second  Ward, 
Robert  W.  Steele;  Third  Ward,  Simon  Snyder;  Fourth 
Ward,  Edward  W.  Davies ;  Fifth  Ward,  William  J.  McKin- 
ney. 

From  a  report  made  to  the  City  Council  December  12, 1842, 
it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  school  fund  in  the  treasury 
January,  1842,  was  $2,482.85.  From  this  had  to  be  deducted 
a  loss  on  uncurront  money  of  8il7.35,  and  an  indebtedness 
from  the  last  year  of  8552.55,  leaving  only  81.582.95  with 
which  to  conduct  the  schools. 

Four  schools  were  opened  ;  two  in  the  public  school-houses 
and  two  in  rented  rooms.  Six  male  and  ten  female  teachers 
were  employed.  The  principals  were  W.  W.  Chipman,  W.  J. 
Thurber,  E.  II.  Hood,  and  William  Worrel.  The  salary  of 
principals  was  8110.00  per  quarter;  of  male  assistants,  880.00; 
and  of  female  teachers,  850.00.  The  board  was  determined 
to  close  the  year  without  debt,  and  the  schools  were  continued 
only  one  quarter,  one  month,  and  one  week,  exhausting  every 
dollar  of  the  fund.  The  houses,  however,  were  not  closed,  the 
teachers  continuing  private  schools  in  them  throughout  the 
year. 

The  text-books  used  were  Pickett's  Spelling-book,  Mc- 
Guffey's  readers,  Colburns  and  Emerson's  arithmetics, 
Mitchell's  Geography,  Smith's  Grammar,  and  Parley *s  Book 
of  History.  A  resolution  was  offered  in  the  board  to  make 
the  Bible  a  text-book,  which  was  passed  with  the  amendment 
that  the.  teachers  be  requested  to  read  a  portion  of  it  each 
morning  at  the  opening  of  the  schools.  This  exercise  .has 
been  continued  in  the  schools  until  the  present  time.  In  the 
revised  rules  adopted  by  the  board  in  1874  the  following  sec- 


tion  was  passed  without  opposition:  "The  schools  shall  be 
opened  in  the  morning  with  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
without  comment,  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  if  de- 
sired." 

The  amount  received  from  the  fifty- cent  tuition  charge 
in  1842  was  only  8162.48.  It  was  a  time  of  great  pecun- 
iary embarrassment,  of  broken  banks  and  unpaid  taxes, 
and  most  inauspicious  to  inaugurate  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. No  taxes,  however,  were  so  cheerfully  paid  as  those 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  board  was  cheered  in 
this  day  of  small  things  by  the  cordial  support  of  the  people. 

In  1843  the  schools  were  open  for  six  months,  and  the  year 
closed  without  debt.  The  time  was  lengthened  as  the  funds 
would  justify,  until  in  1849  the  full  school-year  was  reached. 

Confined  to  the  narrow  limits  assigned  by  the  Centennial 
Committee  to  this  historical  sketch,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
details  with  any  fullness.  Much  matter  of  local  interest  must 
be  omitted,  and  only  those  points  touched  upon  that  illustrate 
the  gradual  development  of  our  school  system.  As  no  men- 
tion can  be  made  in  the  appropriate  places  of  many  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  and  teachers,  who  have  been  influen- 
tial in  molding  and  giving  character  to  our  schools,  in  justice 
to  them,  the  names  of  the  presidents  of  the  board  from  1842 
to  1875,  of  those  members  who  have  served  four  or  more 
years,  and  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  from  the  beginning, 
are  given  in  an  appendix.  Many  of  the  assistant  teachers  arc 
more  worthy  of  mention  than  some  of  the  principals ;  but  to 
give  a  few  names  would  be  invidious,  and  to  print  all  is  im- 
possible. 

In  1841  the  legislature  passed  a  special  act,  directing  that  a 
German  school  should  be  opened  in  Dayton,  to  be  supported 
by  the  school  tax  paid  by  German  citizens.  This  law,  false 
in  principle,  and  calling  for  a  division  of  the  school  fund,  like 
much  of  the  special  legislation  before  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1851,  was  evidently  enacted  without  due  consid- 
eration. It  was  found  to  be  imjiractible,  and  no  action  was 
taken  until  1844,  when  the  board  was  authorized  by  law  to 
introduce  German  on  the  same  basis  as  other  studies.    In  that 
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year  a  German  school  was  opened,  and  William  Gemein  ap- 
pointed teacher.  Since  that  time  this  department  has  been  a 
constituent  part  of  our  school  system,  and  has  increased  pro- 
portionally with  the  English,  as  the  wants  of  the  German 
population  required.  In  the  German  schools  one  half  the 
time  is  given  to  instruction  in  English. 

In  1845,  in  response  to  a  petition  from  apprentices  and 
others  unable  to  attend  the  day-schools,  a  night-school  was 
opened.  Night-schools  have  been  continued  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  have  reached  a  large  class  of  pupils  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  our 
public  schools. 

Until  1849  no  provision  was  made  by  law  for  the  education 
of  colored  youth.  By  the  school  law  of  1849  school  authorities 
were  authorized  to  establish  separate  school  districts  for  col- 
ored persons,  to  be  managed  by  directors  to  be  chosen  by 
adult  male  colored  tax-paj^ers.  The  property  of  colored  tax- 
payers was  alone  chargeable  for  the  support  of  these  schools. 
Under  this  law  a  school  was  opened  in  1849,  and  continued 
until  the  law  of  1853  placed  schools  for  colored  youth  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  for  white.  By  that  law,  boards  of  educa- 
tion were  directed  whenever  the  colored  youth  in  any  .school 
district  numbered  more  than  thirty,  to  establish  a  separate 
school  or  schools  for  them,  to  be  sustained  out  of  the  general 
fund.  Since  that  time  the  colored  schools  have  been  con- 
ducted under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
colored  youth  have  the  same  facilities  of  education  extended 
to  them  as  to  white.  Pupils  prepared  in  these  schools  arc 
admitted  to  the  intermediate  and  high -schools. 

After  much  discussion  it  was  determined  in  1849  to  intro- 
duce music  as  a  branch  of  stud}'  in  the  public  schools.  An 
effort  was  made  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher  by  subscrip- 
tion, but  that  failing,  it  was  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund.  Every  dollar  of  the  tuition  fund  was  re- 
quired to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  already  employed. 
If  progress  in  the  early  history  our  schools  was  slow,  it  was 
because  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  were  very 
limited. 
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Onl}'  a  few  hours  of  each  week  were  devoted  to  music,  and 
instruction  was  given  in  the  upper  grades  only.  This  arrange- 
ment was  continued  until  1870,  when  the  board  employed  a 
superintendent  of  music,  and  an  assistant,  both  of  whom  were 
to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  schools,  and  give  instruction 
in  all  the  grades.  In  1872,  William  H.  Clarke  was  elected 
superintendent  of  music,  and  introduced  the  plan  now  adopted 
in  the  schools  of  using  the  teachers  as  assistants.  This  in 
some  measure  meets  the  objection  that  no  one  man  can  do  the 
work  necessary  to  be  done  in  this  department.  The  teacher 
in  each  room  is  now  responsible  for  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars  in  this  as  in  the  other  branches  of  study.  The  aim 
is  not  simply  to  teach  the  scholars  to  sing  by  rote,  but  to  give 
them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clarke,  James  Turpin  was 
elected  superintendent,  but  died  before  his  term  of  office  ex- 
pired. Mr.  Turpin  was  the  first  music-teacher  elected  by  the 
board,  in  1849,  and  at  different  periods  rendered  many  years 
of  faithful  and  efficient  service  in  this  department.  F.  C. 
Mayer  is  the  present  incumbent. 

As  the  public  schools  grew  in  popularity,  and  the  large 
majority  of  the  children  of  all  classes  in  the  city  attended 
them,  the  need  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  was 
more  and  more  felt  by  the  public.  In  1847  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation procured  from  the  legislature  the  extension  to  Dayton 
of  the  provision  of  the  Akron  school  law,  granting  to  that 
town  authority  to  establish  a  high  school.  In  1848  the  ])rin- 
cipals  of  the  schools  petitioned  the  board  for  the  privilege  of 
teaching  some  of  the  higher  branches  to  meet  a  want  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  their  more  advanced  pupils.  In  their 
petition  they  state  that  many  of  their  best  scholars  are  drawn 
from  the  public  to  private  schools  from  the  lack  of  this  in- 
struction, and  say  that  **wc  at  j^resent  desire  to  introduce  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  jierhaps  physiology 
and  natural  philosophy."  A  committee  of  the  board  reported 
on  this  petition  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  introduce  such 
instruction  in  the  district  schools,  but  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  high-school.    It  was  not,  however,  until  1850 
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that  decisive  action  was  taken.  On  April  4,  1850,  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Brown  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  nnan- 
imously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  board  do  now  establish  the  Central 
High-school  of  Dayton,  in  which  shall  be  taught  the  higher 
branches  of  an  English  education,  and  the  German  and 
French  languages,  besides  thoroughly  reviewing  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  district  schools. 

On  April  15,  1850,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  North- 
eastern District  school-house.  James  Campbell  was  principal, 
Miss  Mary  Dickson  assistant,  and  James  Turpin  teacher  of 
music.  In  the  fall  of  1850  the  school  was  removed  to  the 
academy  building,  the  free  use  of  which  was  granted  by  the 
trustees  to  the  Board  of  Education.  In  June,  1857,  an  en- 
abling act  having  been  obtained  from  the  legislature,  the 
trustees  executed  a  deed  for  the  property  to  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  the  same  year  the  old  building  was  removed  and 
the  present  high-school  building  erected.  While  the  house  was 
building  the  school  was  taught  in  rented  rooms  in  the 
Dicke}'  Block,  on  Fifth  Street. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  has  been  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  until  now  it  embraces  all  the  branches  of  study  usual- 
ly pursued  in  the  best  city  high-schools.  Latin,  or  its  equiv- 
alent,— German  or  French, — is  required  to  be  studied  by  all 
the  pupils.  Greek  is  taught,  but  comparatively  so  few  desire 
to  study  it  that  it  has  been  questioned  whether  it  is  right  to 
expend  the  public  money  in  such  instruction.  A  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  have 'been  prepared  for  college  in  our  high- 
school,  and  many  of  them  have  taken  high  rank  in  their 
classes;  and  yet  this  may  have  been  accomplished  at  too 
great  cost  to  the  public.  It  is  so  difficult  to  adjust  the  course 
of  study  in  a  high-school  to  the  wants  of  the  mass  of  pupils 
and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a  college  class,  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  those  requirements  may  be  so  modified  by 
our  best  colleges  that  this  difficulty  may  be  removed,  and 
more  of  the  graduates  of  our  high  schools  induced  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  bronder  culture  these  colleges  offer. 

In  1857  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  high-school 
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was  one  hundred  and  one;  in  1867,  one  hundred  and  fifly- 
four;  in  1875,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  1857  (including  Mr.  Campbell,  who  gave  half  his 
time)  was  four;  in  1867,  five;  in  1875,  seven.  In  1857  the  sal- 
ary of  the  principal  was  $1,200;  in  1867,81,500;  in  1875,  $2,000. 
The  following  persons  have  filled  the  office  of  principal: 
James  Campbell,  from  1850  to  1858;  John  W.  Hall,  from  1858 
to  1866;  William  Smith,  from  1866  to  1872;  Charles  B. 
Stivers,  from  1872  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1854,  and  consisted  of  two 
members;  the  class  of  1875  of  thirty-two  members.  The  total 
number  of  graduates  is  three  hundred  and  sixty.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  graduates  of  the  first  class  are  now 
teachers  in  our  public  schools,  and  have  always  ranked  among 
the  best.  No  one  familiar  with  our  city  can  glance  over  the 
list  of  graduates,  and  trace  their  history  as  teachers  in  our 
schools,  or  as  filling  prominent  positions  in  business  circles 
and  society,  without  being  impressed  with  the  noble  work 
accomplished  by  this  school. 

The  Constitution  of  Ohio  adopted  in  1851  directed  "that 
the  legislature  shall  make  such  provision  by  taxation  or  oth- 
erwise as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund, 
will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  state."  The  first  legislature  elected  under  the 
new  constitution  enacted  the  excellent  school  law  of  1853. 
Up  to  this  time  our  schools  had  been  conducted  under  the 
city  charter,  and  parts  of  several  acts  of  the  legislature  that 
were  construed  to  apply  to  them.  To  simplify  and  make 
certain  the  law  applicable  to  our  schools,  and  to  relieve  the 
board  in  its  action  from  the  supervision  of  the  City  Council,  it 
was  determined,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  law  of 
1853,  to  submit  to  a  popular  vote  the  question  of  conducting 
the  schools  of  the  city  under  that  law.  The  vote  was  taken  at 
the  city  election  in  April,  1855,  and  decided,  without  opposi- 
tion, in  the  affirmative.  The  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
May  25,  1855,  defining  the  number,  the  mode  of  election,  and 
the  term  of  office  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Heretofore  the 
board  had  consisted  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  appointed 
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by  the  City  Council  to  serve  one  year.  Under  the  ordinance 
the  board  was  to  be  composed  of  two  members  from  each 
ward,  one  to  be  elected  each  year  by  the  people,  with  a  term 
of  service  of  two  years.  The  first  board  it  provided  should 
be  appointed  b}'  the  council.  From  1855  until  the  present 
time  the  schools  have  been  conducted  under  this  ordinance 
and  the  general  school  laws  of  the  state.  The  lii*8t  board 
appointed — one  half  to  serve  until  the  next  city  election — wa^» 
composed  of  the  following  members:  First  Ward — D.  A. 
Warehara,  Harvey  Blanchard;  Second  Ward — Robert  W. 
Steele,  J.  G.  Stutsman;  Third  Ward  —  Henr}'  L.  Brown, 
James  McDaniel;  Fourth  Ward— E.  J.  Forsyth,  W.  S.  Phelps; 
Fifth  Ward — John  Lawrence,  J.  Snyder;  Sixth  Ward — Wil- 
liam Bomberger,  W.  N.  Love. 

The  need  of  a  general  superintendent  to'give  unity  to  our 
school  system  had  long  been  felt  by  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  teachers  who 
had  influence  with  a  majority  of  the  board,  and  the  plea  of 
economy,  prevented  for  years  the  establishment  of  the  office. 
Duties  of  supervision  were  imposed  on  members  of  the  board, 
which  at  the  best  were  very  imperfectly  discharged.  It  was 
not  until  August,  1855,  that  the  office  was  created,  and  James 
Campbell,  principal  of  the  high-school,  elected  superintendent 
with  the  understanding  that  he  should  retain  his  principal- 
ship  and  devote  one  half  of  his  time  to  the  high-school.  In 
July,  1858,  he  was  released  from  his  duties  in  the  high-school, 
and  instructed  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  supervision  of 
the  schools.  Mr.  Campbell  prepared  a  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools  for  1856-57,  which  was  the  first  extended  report 
of  our  schools  ])ublished.  In  May,  1859,  he  resigned,  to  en- 
gage in  private  business. 

Although  the  office  was  not  abolished,  repeated  eftorts  were 
made  in  vain  to  elect  a  superintendent  until  1866.  In  that 
3'ear,  impressed  with  the  urgent  need  of  supervision  for  the 
schools,  Mr.  Caleb  Parker,  a  member  of  the  board,  who  had 
retired  from  business,  and  who  possessed  the  requisite  exi>eri- 
ence  and  leisure  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  agreed 
to  accept  the  position,  with  the  distinct  proviso  on  his  part 
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that  his  services  should  be  without  compensation.  He  was 
elected  in  July,  1866,  and  served  until  April,  1868,  when  he 
tendered  his  resignation. 

The  second  published  report  of  the  board  for  1866-67  was 
prepared  by  him.  On  retiring  from  the  office  Mr.  Parker 
received  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  from  the  board  for  his 
disinterested  and  very  useful  services. 

Again  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  man  who  could  command 
the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  board  for  superintendent. 
Various  expedients  were  resorted  to  by  members  of  the  board 
friendly  to  the  office  to  secure  an  election.  To  remove  the 
objection  of  unnecessary  cost  in  conducting  the  schools,  a 
plan  which  had  been  adopted  with  marked  success  in  Cleve- 
land was  proposed.  A  committee  of  the  board  was  appointed 
to  consider  it,  and  reported  June  22, 1871,  that  "the  efficiency 
of  the  school  system  would  be  increased  without  expense  by 
the  election  of  a  superintendent,  a  supervising  male  principal, 
and  female  principals  for  the  district  schools."  This  report 
was  adopted  by  the  board,  and  Warren  Higley  elected  super- 
intendent, and  F.  W.  Parker  supervising  principal.  This 
plan  was  continued  for  two  years  with  excellent  results ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  board  of  1873  decided  to  return  to  the  old 
system. 

In  1873  Samuel  C.  Wilson  was  elected  superintendent,  and 
served  one  year. 

In  1874  John  Hancock,  whose  reputation  for  ability  and 
large  experience  as  a  teacher  and  superintendent  commended 
him  to  the  board,  was  elected,  and  re-elected  in  1875. 

The  necessity  of  the  office  of  superintendent  as  a  part  of  a 
system  of  city  schools  is  now  conceded  by  all,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  Dayton  in  the  future  the  office  will  never  be 
vacant. 

It  was  found  that  owing  to  the  removal  of  scholars  from 
school  before  reaching  the  eighth -year  grade,  the  classes  of 
that  grade  were  very  small  in  some  of  the  districts.  The 
principals,  who  were  receiving  the  highest  salaries,  were 
giving  the  most  of  their  time  and  strength  to  these  classes, 
and  the  cost  of  teaching  them  was   excessive.     To  remedy 
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this  the  intermediate  Bohool  was  established  in  1874,  and  all 
the  pupils  of  the  eighth-year  grade  in  the  city  were  assigned  to 
that  school.  As  at  present  organized  the  course  of  study  has 
not  been  enlarged,  and  the  school  is  simply  a  union  of  the 
classes  of  the  eighth  year  for  convenience  and  economy. 
After  one  year  in  this  school  pupils,  upon  examination,  pass 
to  the  high-school.  The  school  is  located  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict School-house,  and  is  taught  by  a  male  principal  and  two 
female  assistants.  W.  P.  Gardner  was  the  first  principal, 
who,  after  serving  one  year,  declined  a  re-election.  Samuel 
C.  Wilson  was  elected  principal  in  1875. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  strict  system  of  gradation 
adopted  in  city  schools  that  pupils  who  from  necessity  are 
irregular  in  attendance  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
schools.  To  meet  this  objection,  and  to  test  its  validity,  the 
Board  of  Education  in  1875  determined  to  open  an  ungraded 
school.  This  school  has  been  in  operation  a  few  weeks,  with 
an  attendance  of  twenty-six  scholars.  If,  after  a  fair  trial, 
it  should  be  found  to  meet  a  real  want  of  the  community,  it 
will  be  continued. 

It  was  impossible  to  procure  experienced  teachers  to  fill  the 
vacancies  constantly  occurring  in  the  schools.  Young  girls, 
without  knowledge  of  methods  of  government  or  teaching, 
were  placed  over  rooms  full  of  children  just  at  the  most  irre- 
pressible period  of  their  lives.  These  positions  were  confessed- 
ly the  most  difficult  to  fill  of  any  at  the  disposal  of  the  board ; 
but  there  was  no  alternative.  Ambitious  and  experienced 
teachers  naturally  sought  the  rooms  where  the  higher 
branches  were  taught,  leaving  the  lower  grades  for  the  nov- 
ices. It  is  true  that  many  of  the  best  and  most  valued  teach- 
ers now  in  the  schools  began  without  experience;  but  the 
first  year  of  their  teaching  was  a  heavy  labor  to  themselves 
and  an  injustice  to  their  pupils.  A  partial  remedy  was  found 
by  making  the  position  of  an  experienced  and  successful 
primary  teacher  as  honorable,  and  the  pay  as  large,  as  that  of 
any  teacher  in  the  district  schools  below  the  grade  of  princi- 
pal. But  this  did  not  fully  meet  the  case,  and  the  board 
determined  to  educate  its  teachers.  A  committee  of  the  board. 
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August  18, 1869,  presented  a  detailed  plan  for  a  normal  school 
and  teachers*  institute,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  first  week  of  each  school-year  is  devoted  to  the  Teach- 
ers* Institute.  All  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
city  are  required  to  attend,  and  to  render  such  assistance  in 
instruction  as  may  be  requested  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  and  government  are 
discussed  and  taught,  and  lectures  on  these  subjects  given  by 
experienced  teachers  at  home  and  from  abroad. 

As  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  are 
women,  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  is  confined  to  them. 
Graduates  of  the  high-school  are  admitted  without  examina- 
tion, and  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  school.  Others  desiring 
admission  are  required  to  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education.  Applicants  must 
be  not  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  must  pledge 
themselves  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Dayton  two  years  after 
their  graduation,  should  their  services  be  desired  by  the 
board.  The  board  on  its  part  guaranties  to  the  graduates 
situations  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  whenever  vacan- 
cies occur. 

In  the  Normal  School  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  district 
schools  are  reviewed,  new  methods  of  teaching  are  explained 
and  illustrated,  and  thorough  instruction  is  given  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  Rooms  in  the  school  building  where 
the  school  is  located  are  placed  in  charge  of  pupils  of  the 
school,  who,  under  the  constant  supervision  of  an  experienced 
critic-teacher,  thus  learn  the  practical  work  of  the  school 
room. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  the  school  was  opened  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict house,  and  up  to  this  time  has  graduated  seventy-one 
teachers.  A  large  majority  of  these  are  now  employed  in  our 
schools,  and  are  doing  excellent  work.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  all  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School 
would  prove  equally  good  teachers;  but  that  the  instruction 
received  has  been  invaluable  to  them  and  a  great  gain  to  the 
schools  no  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  can  doubt.  In  the 
primary  departments  the  beneficial  efi^ects  of  this  school  are 
particularly  noticeable. 
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Col.  F.  W.  Parken  was  the  tirat  principal  of  the  school, 
assisted  bj^  Miss  Emma  A.  H.  Brown,  a  graduate  of  a  normal 
school.  Upon  the  election  of  Col.  Parker  as  supervising  prin- 
cipal of  the  schools,  Miss  Brown  became  principal,  and  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  school  until  her  resignation  in  1873. 
Tn  1873  Mr.  W.  W.  Watkins,  principal  of  the  Sixth  District 
School,  was  made  princi])al  of  the  Normal  School  also,  and 
held  the  position  one  year.  In  1874  Miss  Jane  W.  Black- 
wood, a  successful  teacher  in  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School, 
was  elected  principal,  and  re-elected  unanimously  in  1875. 

The  school  law  of  1873-74  directs  the  Board  of  Education  of 
each  city  district  of  the  first-class  to  appoint  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, "  who  shall  have  power  to  examine  the  schools  estab- 
lished in  such  district,  and  shall  examine  all  persons  who 
desire  to  hold  teachers'  certificates,  valid  in  such  district." 
The  Dayton  Board  of  Education  had  long  felt  the  need  of  a 
board  of  city  examiners,  and  was  influential  in  securing  the 
insertion  of  this  and  other  clauses  in  the  excellent  school  law 
of  1873-74,  sending  its  president,  E.  Morgan  Wood,  to  Colum- 
bus, to  confer  with  the  House  Committee  on  Common  Schools. 
Under  this  law  George  P.  Clarke,  J.  A.  Eobert,  and  William 
Smith  were  appointed  city  examiners,  and  constitute  the 
present  board. 

By  the  school  law  of  1853  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  a  mill  on 
the  dollar  was  levied  for  library  purposes;  but  it  was  not 
until  1855  that  this  tax  was  available.  At  that  time  the  city 
of  Dayton  was  entitled  to  fourteen  hundred  dollars  of  the 
fund.  Mr.  11.  H.  Barney,  the  state  school  commissioner,  had 
made  large  purchases  of  books  for  distribution,  but  had  nec- 
essarily adaj)ted  his  list  of  books  mainly  to  the  wants  of 
country  districts.  It  was  found  that  Dayton  would  have  to 
accept  a  large  number  of  duplicates  and  triplicates  if  supplied 
with  books  out  of  the  purchases  made  for  the  state.  It  was 
very  desinible  that  a  committee  of  the  board  should  be  per- 
mitted to  select  the  books  for  the  Dayton  Library^;  and  appli- 
cation was  made  to  Mr.  Barney  for  this  privilege,  which  he 
pnunptly  ami  cheertully  granted.  The  first  purchase  con- 
sisted of  twelve  hundred  and  tit\y  volumes,  comprising  books 
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in  eveiy  department  of  literature.  Great  care  was  ^taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  books  to  meet  the  popular  wants,  and  the 
library,  small  as  it  was,  at  once  became  a  favorite  with  the 
people,  and  was  extensively  used.  The  library  was  opened  in 
the  fall  of  1855,  in  a  rented  room  on  the  north-east  corner  of 
Main  and  Fourth  streets.  W.  H.  Butterfiold  was  the  first 
librarian.  At  this  time  the  library  was  accessible  only  on 
Saturdays,  from  10:00  to  12.00  a.  m.  and  from  2:00  to  5:00  p. 
M.  As  the  numbers  drawing  books  increased  the  time  was 
lengthened,  until  now  the  library  is  open  each  secular  day  of 
the  week  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  9:00  p.  m. 

In  1856  the  legislature  suspended  the  tax  of  one  tenth  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar,  and  from  that  time  until  1866  the  library 
was  sustained  and  increased  by  appropriations  made  by  the 
board  from  the  contingent  fund.  By  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  boards  of  education  of  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  the  legislature  was  induced  to  pass  the  law  of  1866,  con- 
ferring power  on  feuch  cities  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  a 
mill  for  library  purposes.  This  tax,  so  insignificant  to  the 
individual  tax-payer,  amounting  to  only  ten  cents  on  one 
thousand  dollars'  valuation,  in  1875  in  Dayton  yielded  about 
$2,000.  As  this  sum  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  all  other  expenses  of  the  library  being  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund,  the  increase  of  books  each  year  is 
considerable  and  valuable. 

Dayton  may  claim  the  honor  of  having  obtained  from  the 
legislature  the  first  act  of  incorporation  for  a  public  library 
granted  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  incorporators  were  Eev. 
William  liobertson,  Dr.  John  Elliott,  William  Miller,  Benja- 
min Van  Cleve,  and  John  Folkerth.  This  act  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  February  1,  1805,  and  the  library  formed 
under  it  contained  a  good  selection  of  books  and  existed 
for  many  years. 

The  Dayton  Jjibrary  Association  was  organized  January 
12,  1847,  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers :  President, 
M.  G.Williams;  vice-president,  Dr.  John  Steele;  treasurer, 
V.  Wintere;  secretary,  R.  W.  Steele;  directors,  C.  G.  Swain, 
E.  Thresher,  James  McDaniel,  John  G.  Lowe,  and  D.  Beckel. 
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A  large  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  subscription,  a  choice 
collection  of  books  wns  purchased,  and  rooms  in  the  Phillips 
Building,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Second  streets,  were  ex- 
pressly prepared  and  elegantly  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
the  library.  This  library,  in  connection  with  a  reading-room, 
and  with  its  winter  course  of  lectures,  was  sustained  for  many 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  marked  features  of  our  city.  A 
free  public  library  having  been  established,  it  was  manifest 
that  there  was  no  need  tor  the  library  association  in  a  city  of 
the  population  of  Dayton,  and  that  the  j)ublic  interests  would 
be  best  served  by  a  union  of  the  two.  In  18G0  the  stock- 
holders of  the  library  association  by  vote  transferred  their 
valuable  library  and  furniture,  without  cost,  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  officers  of  the 
library  association  were,  D.  A.  Ilaynes,  ])resident;  Wilbur 
Conover,  vice-president;  I.  II.  Kiersted,  secretary;  B.  G. 
Young,  treasurer;  directors,  J.  D.  Phillips,  L.  B.  Gunckel,  L. 
B.  Bruen,  Dr.  John  Davis,  and  Daniel  Waymire. 

In  18G0  the  public  library  was  removed  to  the  rooms  of  the 
library  association,  where  it  remained  until  1867.  In  18G7  a 
room  was  prepared  in  the  city  hall  for  its  reception,  where  it 
is  at  present  located. 

The  public  library  is  an  essential  part  of  the  public  school 
system.  The  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  Without 
access  to  books  of  reference  by  teachers  and  pupils,  many 
branches  of  study  can  not  be  satisfactorily  and  thoroughly 
taught.  The  daily  use  of  the  library  by  the  scholars,  par- 
ticularly of  the  high  and  normal  schools,  for  consultation  on 
subjects  connected  with  their  studies,  is  very  noticeable  and 
gratifying. 

The  value  of  a  good  library  as  an  educator  of  the  communi- 
ty at  large  can  not  be  estimated.  The  taste  for  reading  is 
stimulated  and  cultivated  by  furnishing  the  means  for  its 
gratification.  During  the  week  ending  December  4,  1875, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  volumes  were  drawn  from  the 
library.  This  will  fairly  represent  the  average  for  the  winter 
months.  From  September  1,  1874,  to  September  1,  1875, 
thirty  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  volumes  were 
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drawn,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  consultea. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  over  fourteen  thou- 
sand.    The  library  is  well  supplied  with  books  of  reference. 

A  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  different 
periods  of  their  history  will  forcibly  illustrate  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  com- 
pare the  years  1855,  1865,  and  1875,  but  the  records  of  the 
boaird  for  1855  and  1865  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  full 
and  reliable  statistics;  and  1857  and  1867  are  selected  because 
reports  were  published  in  those  years,  and  the  facts  thus 
made  accessible.  Full  and  reliable  statistics  need  not  be 
hoped  for  when  there  is  no  general  superintendent  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prepare  them. 


Total  enroHment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Number  of  teachers 

Amount  of  school  fund...., 

Amount  paid  teachers 

Value  of  school  property.. 


1842. 


NoKecord. 
NoKecord. 
16 
$2,483 
1,583 


1857. 


3,440 

1.660 

45 

$40,000 

24,180 

75.000 


18(57. 


1875. 


4,213  5.238 

2.809  3.711 

70|  98 

$60,000!  $139,056 

31,0551  75.826 

143,000  210,000 


The  increasing  proportion  from  period  to  period  of  the 
average  daily  attendance  to  the  total  enrollment  is  marked, 
and  indicates  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  schools.  In  1857 
it  was  forty-eight  per  cent;  in  1867,  sixty -six  per  cent; 
in  1875,  seventy-one  per  cent. 

The  population  of  Dayton  in  1840  was  six  thousand  and 
sixty-seven ;  in  1870,  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  showing  that  the  increase  of  school  facilities 
has  been  much  greater  than  the  growth  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  growth  in  other 
and  more  important  particulars.  A  complete  system  of 
gradation  has  been  established,  consisting  of  a  seven-years' 
course  in  the  district  schools,  one  in  the  intermediate,  four  in 
the  high,  and  one  in  the  Normal  School,  supplemented  by  a 
large  and  free  public  library.  New  methods  of  instruction 
have  been  introduced,  and  as  far  as  they  have  stood  the  test 
of  trial  in  the  school  room,  are  now  in  use;  and  such  salaries 
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are  paid  teachers  as  to  secure  the  serv'ices  of  the  best  and 
roost  experienced.* 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  point  out  the  distinct  steps 
by  which  our  present  system  of  gradation  has  been  reached. 
It  has  been  a  growth  rather  than  a  creation.  The  principle 
was  recognized,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
practiced  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  schools  in  1842.  At 
different  times  teachers  of  roarked  ability  and  large  experi- 
ence, have  been  employed,  who  have  left  their  impress  on  the 
schools  by  bringing  to  them  advanced  methods  of  instruction, 
the  result  of  their  own  experience  or  learned  in  other  cities. 
Our  system  now  comprises  nearly  all  the  departments  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

Equal  progress  has  been  made  in  school  architecture.  As 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  no  pains  has  been  spared 
s  to  introduce  whatever  improvements  in  lighting,  seating, 
heating,  and  ventilating,  experience  in  our  own  and  other 
cities  has  suggested.  A  new  house  is  now  building  which,  it 
is  claimed,  will  combine  every  possible  appliance  to  promote 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  scholars  and  facilitate  their 
studies. 

No  doubt,  similar  progress  has  characterized  the  schools  of 
the  other  cities  of  the  state.  It  is  matter  for  congratulation 
that  boards  of  education  everywhere  are  encouraged  by  pop- 
ular support  to  make  such  liberal  provision  for  schools.  The 
progress  made  in  the  past  should  only  incite  to  greater  efforts 
in  the  future.  The  aim  should  be  that  perfection  which  is 
ever  to  be  pursued  but  never  fully  attained. 

"^For  salaries  paid  teachers 'see  appendix. 


APPENDIX. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  tSjs-rb. 

E.  M.  Thresher,  President.        A.  A.  Butterfield,  Clerk. 

First  Ward, — C.  G.  Parker,  Robert  M.  Allen. 
Second  Ward, — E.  M.  Thresher,  James  Campbell. 
Ihird  Ward, — George  L.  Phillips,  Samuel  W.  Davies. 
Fourth  Ward, — Charles  B.  Clegg,  J.  E.  Lowes. 
Fifth  W^n/.— Charles  Wuichet,  Louis  H.  Poock. 
Sixth  Ward, — W.  C.  Slifer,  Jacob  Linxweiler. 
Seventh  Ward, — ^James  Carberry,  D.  G.  Bridenbach. 
Eighth  H^ard. — ^Jacob  Stephens,  C.  L.  Bauman. 
Ninth  Ward. — ^Thomas  Kmcaid,  William  H.  Rouzer. 
Tenth  Ward,'-George  M,  Lane.  S.  E.  Kemp. 
Eleventh  Ward, — ^J.  R.  Andrews,  William  H.  Johnson. 

members  of  the  board  of  educa  tion  from  1842  to  187s  p^ho 
Have  served  four  or  more  years. 

W.  J.  McKinney.  S.  Boltin.  Joseph  Herhold. 

R.  W.  Steele.  H.  Elliott.  D.  Dwyer. 

H.  L.  Brown.  Jonathan  Kenney.  H.  Anderson. 

J.  G.  Stutsman.  John  Howard.  N.  L.  Aull. 

L.  Huesman.    •  John  H.  Stoppleman.  Joseph  Fischer. 

Wm.  Bomberger.  E.  S.  Young.  James  Carberry. 

D.  A.  Wareham.  H.  Miller.  E.  Morgan  Wood. 

Wilbur  Conover.  W.  L.  Winchell.  George  Vonderheide. 

W.  S.  Phelps.  Caleb  Parker.  W.  H.  Johnson. 

James  McDaniel.  George  S.  Ball.  B.  F.  Kuhns. 

A.  Pruden. 

presidents  of  the  board  of  EDUCA  TION. 

1842.  E.  W.  Davies.  1850-61.  R.  W.  Steele. 

1843.  ^'  J-  McKinney.  1861-63.  H.  L.  Brown. 

1844.  E.  W.  Davies.  1863-64.  Thomas  F.  Thresher. 

1845.  Thomas  Brown.  1864-69.  H.  L.  Brown. 

1846.  Henry  Stoddard,  sr.  1869-73.  E.  Morgan  Wood. 

1847.  R.  W.  Steele.  1873-75.  Charles  Wuichet. 
1848-49.     H.  L.  Brown.  1875-76.  E.  M.  Thresher. 

For  parts  of  the  year  1853  Henry  L.  Brown  and  John  J.  Ackerman 
served  as  president. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Campbell.  Samuel  C.  Wilson. 

Caleb  Parker,  John  Hancock. 

Warren  Higley. 

PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

F.  W.  Parker.  W.  W.  Watkins. 

Emma  A.  H.  Brown.  Jane  W.  Blackwood. 


James  Campbell. 
John  W.  Hall. 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL, 

William  Smitlf. 
Charles  B.  Stivers. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL. 

William  P.  Gardiner.  Samuel  C.  Wilson. 


James  Turpin. 
Charles  Soehner. 
W.  B.  Hall. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  MUSIC. 

W.  H.  Clarke. 
F,  C.  Mayer. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS  FROM  i8jg  TO  187S' 

Collins  Wight.  William  Pinkerton.  H.  B.  Furness. 

Elder.  W.  H.  Butterfield.  N.  L.  Hanson. 

Thomas  E.  Torrence.   Rufus  Dutton.  J.  C.  Ridge. 

Charles  Barnes.  E.  W.  Humphries.  James  C.  Gilbert. 

Edwin  H.  Hood.  A.  C.  Fenner.  J.  C.  Morris. 

R.  W.  Hall.  P.  D.  Pelton.  Tillie  B.  Wilson. 

W.  W.  Chipman.  H.  Anderson.  Belle  M.  Westfall. 

W.  I.  Thurber.  A.  B.  Leaman.  Elln  J.  Blain. 

William  Worrel.  William  Denton.  Lucy  G.  Brown. 

J.  D.  French.  A.  C.  Tyler.  Esther  A.  Widner. 

Charles  Gaylor.  W.  F.  Forbes.  A.  Humphreys. 

Watson  Atkinson.  J.  B.  Irvin.  C.  H.  Evans. 

A.  Stowell.  E.  C.  Ellis.  W.  W.  Watkins. 

John  A.  Smith.  William  Isenberg.  W.  P.  Gardiner. 

W.  Knight.  A.  P.  Morgan.  A.  J.  Willoughby.     " 

W.  I.  Parker.  Samuel  C.  Wilson.  Charles  L.  Loos. 

Joseph  McPherson.  H.  H.  Vail.  Alice  Jennings. 

iVi.  N.  Wheaton.  W.  H.  Campbell.  G.  Bergman. 

R.  L.  McKinney.  O.  S.  Cook.  L.  H.  Poock. 

James  Campbell.  S.  V.  Ruby.  Samuel  Peters. 

W.  F.  Doggett.  S.  C.  Crumbaugh.  Solomon  Day. 
Charles  Rogers. 

SALARIES  PAID  TEACHERS— iSyj 

Superintendent  of  instruction f^3.ooo  00 

Principal  of  high-school 2.000  00 

Male  assistant  in  high-school 1.900  00 

Female  assistants  in  high-school 1,200  00 

Principal  of  intermediate  school 1,800  00 

Female  assistants  in  intermediate  school 1,000  00 

Principals  of  normal  and  district  schools 1.500  00 

Superintendent  of  music 1.500  00 

Assistant  in  Normal  School 1,000  00 

Female  assistants  in  district  schools $45o  00  to  $650  00 

Teachers  senior  department  German  schools $1,100  00 

Average  salary  German  assistants 675  00 

Principal  colored  school 1,000  00 


DEFIANCE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


EARLY   HISTORY. 

Any  history  of  the  early  echooU  of  Defiance  mUHt  of  ne- 
cessity, at  thie  late  day,  be  imperfect.  The  lack  of  official 
records,  if  any  were  kept,  the  case  with  which  past  events 
are  forgotten,  and  the  limited  time  allowed  fur  the  collec- 
tion of  facts,  all  conspire  to  render  the  task  difticult  to  jier- 
fonn, 

THE    FIRST   SCHOOL. 

As  nearly  as  am  bo  ascertained  at  jiresent,  the  first  school 
taught  in  this  town  was  conducted  by  Mr.  William  i^eamans, 
in  the  winter  of  18*24  and  1825.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
this  was  the  first  school  taught  in  Williams  County,  which, 
at  that  time,  embraced  the  present  counties  of  Williams  and 
Defiance. 

The  second  and  third  schools  were  conducted  by  Mr,  Brice 
Hilt^m,  of  this  place,  from  whom  the  above  and  many  of  the 
following  items  have  been  obtained.  Inasmuch  as  there 
were  no  school  funds  or  even  school  laws  of  a  jreneral  char- 
acter in  operation  at  that  time,  the  schools  were  sustained 
by  subscription,  the  price  paid  ranging  from  81.50  to  S2..50 
per  scholar  for  a  term  of  three  months.  Any  young  man 
who  projwsed  to  "set  up  a  school,"  would  pass  around  the 
neighborhiiod,  introduce  himself  and  hia  business,  and  solicit 
Bubecriptions  and  scholars.  We  say  any  young  w/m,  for  not 
until  many  years  after  the  first  schools,  were  women  em- 
ployed as  teachers.  Asto  whether  the  young  man  was  ]ios- 
Aflssed  of  the  proper  qnalifications  for  teaching  or  not,  that 
matter  was  settled  by  those  who  bad  children  to  senil  to 
school,  each  in  turn  becoming  an  examiner  for  liimwlf  if  he 


cIkisc.     Wlicn   a  sunicicnt    ninnluT  of  suhscrilwrs  was  ol>- 
tainc'd,  the  scIum)!  would  lic^in. 

The  only  regular  cxpcjisc  connected  with  these  sc1hh>1s, 
hesidesthe  wairVs  of"  the  teacher,  was  tor  fuel.  \V(mmI,  hein<r 
ev(M*vwhere  very  ahiindant,  was  ohtainiMl  />//  tJu' irdrhtr  at  a 
triflinjr  exjuMise,  the  expense  heintr  made  still  less,  if  be 
ehose,  hv  ciittinir  the  w<hmI  himself.  Then  sometimes  the 
neiirhhors  W(Hild  make  a  ''l)ee,"  and  draw  the  winter's  .<u]»- 
]»ly  to  the  school  house. 

PrPILS    A  DM  ITT  KI). 

The  ]>U]»ils  admitted  to  these  early  scIkmiIs  were  of  all 
ages,  from  4  to  18,  and  no  restricticnis  were  made  as  to  sex 
or  eolor. 

No  provision  was  made  for  the  tuition  of  indigent  pupils, 
for,  so  far  as  can  b(^  learned,  then*  were  none  until  s<nne  vears 
later.  Tin  n.  if  pupils  were  found  too  p(K)r  to  pay,  the  teacher 
either  allowed  them  to  attend  without  pay,  or  else  charged 
en(mgh  to  the  others  to  make  a  fair  (irnm/r  compensation. 

BHANCHES   OF    STT^DY. 

The  branches  of  study  which  were  taught  were  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Writing  and  .\rithmetic,  and  sometimes 
(u»ogra]»hy  and  Orthography.  There  were  no  regular 
text-b(M»ks  in  use  which  pupils  were  re(|uired  to  su)>ply 
themselves  with,  but  each  ])Upil  had  to  use  such  biK)ks  as 
he  could  by  any  means  obtain,  [n  writing,  the  g<H>seH|uill 
p(»n  was  the  only  one  in  use,  and  the  '*  master  "  was  exiKH'ttMl 
''to  set  the  copy  and  fix  the  pens."  Although  a  general 
State  sch<K)l  law  was  passed  about  the  year  1825,  and  in  s<»me 
parts  of  the  State  was  in  o])eration  s<x)n  tbereafter,  very 
little  change  was  made  in  the  character  or  (»]»erati(m  of  the 
primitive  schools  in  Defiance*  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

THE    FIRST    SCHOOL    HOUSE. 

The  scb(Hil  conducted  bv  Mr.  William  Seamans,  of  which 
mention  has  lu^en  made,  was  held  in  the  first  house  erecttMl 
esp(»cially  for  scIkm^I   purposes  in  the  c<»unty.     This  sch<»*>l 


house  st<HKl  on  t\w  land  now  occupied  l)V  Stroiiir  i^*  Chcncv 
for  a  liiin]>cr  vurd,  west  of  the  lirst  lock  of  the  W'alwish  and 
Erie  Canal.     It  has  lonjr  since  «^one  to  decay,  and  no  traces 
of  it  can  now  he  found.     It  was  huilt  hy  suhscription,  and 
most  of  the  suhscril>ers  mn-hfl  nut  their  suhscrij^tions  at  the 
rate  of  seventv-tive  (7o)  cents  per  dav.     It  was  ('(instructed 
of  loirs  hewn  on  two  sides,  and  hiid  one  alu^ve  anotiier.  and 
the  crevices  tilled  up  with  clay,  after  tiie  manner  of  all  the 
lo<r  honses  of  that  dav.      Its  tl(H)r  was  made  of  smoothed  slahs 
or  i>uncheons.     Its  r(K)f  was  mad(M)f  claphoards,  s])lit  from 
lojrs  alxmt  four  i^ivX  lon^r,  hiid  on  the  rafters,  and  held  in 
]>lacc  hy  the  wei^i^ht  of  poles  laid  cn^ssways  u])(>n  them.    The 
boiist*  was  ahout  If)  l)V  24  feet  in  sizi*.     In  owv  end,  near  the 
corner,  st(H)d  tlu?  door.     At  the  o])posite  o\u\  were  the  lire- 
itee  and  chimnev.     The  chimnev  was  huilt  of  dav  and 
sticks,  and  bein<r  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  restiniron  the 
jjruund,  the  logs  of  the  huilding  were  cut  away  sulliciently 
to|:ive  {U',ce.ss  to  it.     The  ends  and   [)arts  of  tlie  logs  thus 
ex|)os(?d  to  the  lire  were  then  plastered  over  with  clay.     In 
J^piteof  this  protection,  however,  it  not  infre(juently  hap- 
|>eno(l  that  the  exercises  of  the  scIkh^I  were  suspended  a  few 
moments  for  the  pur|M)se  of   (extinguishing  the  hurning 
jambs.    On  thre(»  sides,  at  ahout  the  height  of  a  man's  head, 
one  log  was  cut  out  and  its  place  tilled  hy  a  single,  coutinu- 
«u.<  row  of  window-lights,  and  besides  this  there   was  no 
other  window  or  means  of  lighting  the  house.     Tln^  furni- 
ture of  the  r(K)ni  was  (jf  the  roughest  and  most   primitive 
character.     The  seats  were  simply  slabs  or  puncheons,  si)lit 
out  from  logs  and  sm(H)thed,  su})port(;(l  by  jx^gs  inserted  at 
^he  four  corners.     Hacks  to  the  benchers   were  considered 
<|uite  sii]K'rfluous.     Underneath  the  row  of  window-lights, 
at  a  heiirht  convenient  f()r  >vriting,  pegs  were  inserted  into 
^hc  \?all,  and  ^  smooth  slab  laid  nn  them  and  fastene(l  in  a 
•''lijilitly  slanting  position.     This  was  the  writing  desk,  and 
tn(ys(i  piipiij^  who  wrote  sat  of  necessity  with  their  backs  to 
tli'' middle  of  the  r(M)m.      Besides  these  items,  there  was  n(» 
other  turnitnre    in    the   nH)m,   cxcej^t    sometimes  a    (diair, 
which  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  furnish  for  himself.    This 


school  house  was  th-  school  house  of  the  pliice  lill  a)x>ul  the 
year  lSi6,  when  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  school  removed 
to  the  lower  story  of  the  Court  House,*  as  it  was  then. 

THE   aECOND   SCHOOL   HOUSE. 

In  July,  1841,  a  meeting  of  the  townspeople  was  held  to 
otmaider  the  question  of  building  a  commodious  schixjl  house. 
The  necessity  for  some  sueh  building  was  generally  ad- 
mitted, but  when  a  proixjsition  to  raise  8800  by  general 
taxation  for  this  purpose  was  made,  it  was  voted  down. 
Likewise  the  proposition  to  raise  8700,  and  again  8600,  was 
voted  down,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Three  weeks  later,  however,  the  8800  first  pro|iosed  was 
voted,  and  a  two-story  brick  house  decided  uiRin,  This 
house  was  ereoted  on  Wayne  street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  the  following  season.     It  contained  two  rooms. 


.   OFFICERS, 

By  this  time  the  school  system  of  the  State  had  come  into 
full  operation,  and  the  schools  andschool  funds  had  [tassedinto 
the  control  of  school  Diredunt.  These  were  three  in  number, 
and  held  their  offices  at  first  for  one  year,  but  after  1842  the 
term  of  office  was  lengthened  to  three  years,  and  one  Directw 
wati  elected  each  year. 

WAOES  OF   TEACHERS, 

The  wages  of  teachers  at  this  time  ranged  from  815  to  820 
per  month  for  female,  and  from  825  to  840  per  month  for 
male  teachers.  Catherine  Colby  received  820  per  month, 
and  Mr.  B.  P.  Reed  840  per  month  in  the  year  1840,  which 
wages  were  the  highest  ever  paid  at  this  time.  Not  infre- 
quently hurgains  were  made  with  the  teachers  "to  teach  so 
long  as  the  pul)licfc  funds  hold  out."  K  a  school  was  contin- 
ued a  longer  period  than  could  be  provided  for  by  the  public 
funds,  the  pay  of  the  teachers  was  made  up  by  a.rato-lKU,  as 


it  was  called,  which  was  a  special  tax  levied  on  the  patrons 
of  the  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  each 
sent  to  school,  and  the  number  of  days  each  child  attended. 
Such  a  rate-bill  was  levied  in  the  year  1842  for  the  payment 
of  John  H.  Crowell  and  Catherine  Colby,  teachers. 

GROWTH   OF   THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  District  had  increased  now 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  found  expedient  at  times  to 
employ  two  teachers,  one  to  take  charge  of  the  advanced 
pupils,  and  the  other  of  the  primary  pupils. 

These  schools  were  sometimes  separate  from  each  other  in 
organization,  each  teacher  being  directly  responsible  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  At  other  times  the  principal  teacher, 
receiving  an  extra  compensation,  perhaps,  would  hire  his 
own  assistant.  The  length  of  the  school  term  was  usually 
three  months.  The  branches  taught  were  the  same  as  in 
the  earlier  schools,  with  the  addition  of  Grammar.  From 
this  time  on  the  teachers  were  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  District  or  County  Examiners, 
whose  certificate  showed  ability  to  teach  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Grammar,  and  testified  to  good 
moral  character. 


Listy  etc.,  of  Teachers  in  Defiance  be/ore  the  Graded  School 

Si/stem  was  Adopted, 


NaMF>4. 

Date  of  begin- 
ning. 

Ticngth 
of 
time. 

1 

1 

Wages. 

Cohditions. 

William  Seamans.. 

Winter  1824-5.. 

3  mos.. 

$1  50 

Per  scholar. 

W.  A.  Brown 

1835 

3  mos.. 
3  mos.. 
3  mos.. 

about 
35  00 

35  00 

2  50 

Per  month. 

W.  A.  Brown 

1836 

(4 

Edwin  Phelps 

E.  C.  Bett« 

1837 

Per  scholar. 

Nov.  30, 1840... 
Dec.  30,  1840... 

3  moB.. 
2  mos.. 

35  00 
20  00 

Per  month. 

Catherine  Colby... 

t( 

B.  F.  Reed 

March  15, 1841.. 

3  mos.. 

40  00 

(( 

March  25, 1841. 

2^  mos 

20  00 

u 

Catherine  Colby.... 

Dec.  6,  1841 

3  mos.. 

20  00 

(i 

John  Crowell 

Dec.  6,  1841 

6  mos.. 

35  00 

(i 

John  Estabrook... 

Dec. —,1842... 

3  mos.. 

30  00 

C( 

Calvin  B.  West.... 

May  23,  1843... 

2.1  mos 

30  00 

And  assistant. 

Calvin  B.  West.... 

Oct.  9,  1843 

53  days 

40  00 

And  assistant. 

B.  B.  South  worth  .. 

1844-5 

3  mos.. 

30  00 

? 

Robert  Evans 

May  5,  1845 

3  mos.. 

14  33 

R.  L.  Tavlor 

• 

Nov.  10,  1845... 

3i  mos 

37  15 

And  assistant. 

B.  F.  Southworth.. 

Nov.  16,  1846... 

3  mos.. 

25  00 

And  assistant. 

S.  M.  McCord 

Oct.  29, 1847 

4  mos.. 

25  00 

E.  A.  Greenlee 

Dec.  18,  1848... 

3  mos.. 

33  33 

Furnish  his  wood. 

ADOPTION  ANI>  ORCJAMZATION  OF  TIIK  (JKADED  SYSTEM. 

The  graded  sehool  system  was  a(l<)])te(l  bv  the  citizens  of 
Defiance  in  the  s]»ring  of  1851.  Of  the  eighty-two  votes 
cast  at  the  eh^ction  to  determine  whether  such  a  svstem 
should  be  ado])ted,  thirty-eight  were  cast  against  th<^  change 
and  fortv-four  in  favor  of  it.  a  majoritv  of  onlv  six.  The 
(Xjcasion  whi(*h  led  to  th(^  consideration  of  an  improved 
system  of  sch(x>ls  was   the   fact   that  the  enumeration  of 


the  children  c^f  school  age,  i.  Cj  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twenty-one,  showed  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  for  whom  incu-eased  accommodations  and  more  sys- 
tematic instruction  seemed  to  be  urgently  demanded.  The 
'*Akron  School  Law,"  which  had  then  recently  came  into 
operation,  gave  the  favorable  opportunity.  Among  those 
who  were  active  in  securing  the  adoptiim  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, under  the  new  law,  we  can  mention  as  most  prominent 
Woolsey  Welles,  Hamilton  Davison,  Rev.  E.  R.  Tucker, 
Jonas  Colby,  Horace  Sessions  and  W.  A.  Brown. 

DIFFICULTIES   P^NCOUNTEUED. 

Of  the  difficulties  encountered  the  chief  arose  from  an 
unwillingness  to  bear  the  increase  of  taxation  which  would 
necessarily  arise,  but  no  (mjanhal  opi)ositi(m  was  met,  or  other 
serious  or  permanent  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
wishes  of  the  majority,  though  that  majority  was  small. 

FIRST    BOARD   OF    EDUCATION. 

Three  weeks  after  the  vote  to  establish  graded  schools 
was  taken,  a  Bojird  of  Education,  consisting  of  six  mem- 
bers, was  elected,  to-wit: 

Woolsey  Welles For  the  term  of  one  year 

Calvin  L.  Noble For  the  term  of  one  year 

John  H.  Kiser For  the  term  of  two  years 

James  B.  Kim])all For  the  term  of  two  years 

Hamilton  Davison For  the  term  of  three  years 

John  M.  Still  will For  the  term  of  three  years 

This  Board  was  organized  by  th(^  electicm  of  the  following 
officers: 

Hamilton  Davison President 

Woolsey  Welles Secn^tary 

John  M.  Stillwill Treasurer 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  put  the  new  system  into 
full  operation. 

The  "brick  school  house"  on  Wayne  street,  which,  up  to 
this  time,  had  not  been  entirely  completed,  was  repaired  at 


an  c-xi)en8t<  of  M21.00.     In  Jiiih'  the  scIhm.Iw  wtrr  <fiviil.-(t 
into  three  grades,  the  Priiiiiiry,  Intermediate  and  (Iraniinar. 


In  the  Primary  grade  were  taught  the  "Alphabet, Spelling 
and  Reading  the  English  Language  through  the  Second 
Reader,  Exercises  on  the  Numeral  Frame,  Singing  and  gen- 
era! exercises  appropriate  to  small  children." 

In  the  Intermediate  grade  were  taught  "  Spelling,  Reading 
and  Writing  the  English  Language,  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Written  Arithmetic  through  Compound  Nnmbers,  Inter- 
mediate Geography  with  outline  Maps,  Singing  and  other 
appropriate  exercises." 

In  the  Grammar  grade  were  taught  "Spelling,  Reading 
and  Writing  the  English  Language,  Geography.  Englisli 
Grammar,  Mapping,  Arithmt-tie,  Algebra,  Book-keeping, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Analj-tical  Orthography,  ctt^." 


TEXT    BOOKS. 

The  following  text  books  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education:  Wright's  Primary  Leawms,  the  Elementary 
Spelling  Book,  Mandeville's  Readers,  Davies'  Mathematioal 
Course,  Clark's  Grammar,  Olney's  Geogra])hy  (the  Interme- 
diate and  School),  Cutter's  Physiology,  HitehiMiclt'.''  Geology, 
Fulton  and  Eastman's  Book-keeping,  Corastock's  Philoso- 
phy (Natural),  and  the  Boston  Writing  Book. 


FIttST  TEACHERS. 

The  teacher  of  the  Grammar  grade  was  also  made  the 
Superintendent  of  all  the  schools,  with  power  to  act  in  case» 
of  grading,  discipline,  etc.  The  first  Superintendent  was 
Mr.  F.  Uollenbeck,  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  and  his  a.'^sislant 
teachers  were  Mrs.  Ariette  Hutchinson  and  Miss  Permilla 
Woods.  Mr.  Hollenbeck's  salary  was  five  hundred  dollars 
per  year,  and  that  of  the  other  teachers,  each  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  {>er  year. 


By  the  f(jlK>wing  Januor^t  was  lound,  neceaaary  on  ac- 
cuunt  of  the  size  of  the  two  lower  grades,  to  form  another, 
which  should  he  wmpoBed  of  the  most  advuncetl  pupilij  of 
the  Primary  and  the  least  advanced  pupils  of  the  Iiiterme 
[liate  grades.  To  this  grade  was  given  the  name  of  Sec- 
ondary. 

These  four  schools  were  located  aa  follows:  The  Gram- 
nmrand  Intermediate  in  tho  hrick  school  house  on  Wityne 
street;  the  Primary  in  a  building  adjoining  the  Wabash 
Kuilroad  traclt  on  Fourth  street,  south  side;  the  Secondary 
in  a  building  adjoining  the  Wabash  Railroad  track  on 
Fifth  street,  north  side. 

HI(;H    HtHOOL    ORGANIZED. 

In  1853,  under  the  Principalship  of  Mr.  D.  V.  Piermm, 
the  High  School  was  organized  from  the  most  advanced 
pupils  of  the  Grammar  Schtx)!,  and  a  more  complete  organ- 
ization and  claesification  secured.  A  regular  course  of  in- 
struction was  laid  out,  and  "rules  and  regulations  for  the 
better  organization  of  the  schools,"  were  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  latter  of  which  only  have  been 
preserved  on  record.  In  the  following  year  (1854)  the  Pri- 
mary Schixil  was  transferred  from  the  building  on  Fourth 
street  to  the  Baptist  Church,  on  Wayne  and  Third  streets, 
which  was  rented  for  that  purpose,  at  an  expense  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  During  this  year  an  imjKirtant 
change  of  text  books  occurred.  McGuffey's  Readers  were 
substituted  for  Mandeville's,  Ray's  Arithmetics  for  Davies', 
and  Pinneo's  Grammar  for  Clark's.  Of  these,  the  .Readers 
and  Arithmetics  are  atill  in  use  (1876),  making  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years.  In  1857  the  Primary  School  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  house  of  Mr.  David  Marcellus,  which  stands 
in  the  rear  of  the  County  Jail,  on  Wayne  street,  and  in  the 
following  year  this  department  was  divided,  and  those 
pupilH'Who  lived  west  of  thi>  r-iuial  were  t'ormed  inl-i  i\  weii- 
jtrate  wthmvl. 

f>f  the  internal  workings  i.f  thrse  earlier  seh.«.ls.  the 
ehanjioH  wrnutiht.  iiiftlnxl,'^  ut'    U'lu-h'um  •■niployed,  attend- 


I 


aiice,  etc.,  etc.,  absolutt^ty  nothing  huu  bt>en  put  on  redorS 
so  far  as  is  now  known,  or,  if  records  were  made,  they  have 
been  scattered  or  lost,  and  are  unavailable.  Respecting 
these  items  there  must  lie  a  blank,  except  as  it  may  be 
filled  from  the  memory  of  those  interested  in  such  matters 
at  those  times.  Judging  from  the  length  of  service  and 
from  general  report,  Mr.  Jtihn  R.  Kinney  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  Huperintendents.  Among 
the  teachers  who  have  nerved  faithfully  and  long,  mention 
should  he  made  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Stmthworth,  Miss  Kate  Hoover 
and  Miss  Hattie  I>eatrick,  the  former  of  whom  began  his 
services  in  Pefiance  us  carinas  1846,  and  has  been  employed 
since  then  more  or  less  of  the  time  to  the  present. 

The  following  table  will  show,  though  imperfectly,  the 
growth  and  condition  of  the  Defiance  Public  Schools  uvery 
tenth  year,  beginning  with  1845: 


1846. 

1856. 

1865. 

187S. 

No.  of  si'hool  rooms 

1 

5 

4 

15 

No.  of  gmdes 

I 

5 

1 

D 

Amimot|>aid  teachers 

$133  00 

11,732  50 

tl,2T5  00 

««,BT5  on 

2,3«  18 
2,500  00 

5,8M  6t 
4,000  00 

Value  of  School  Property 

73,000  00 

I-OIRSE  OF   ISSTRl'CTION    HKVISKn. 

When  the  jirweiit  Central  School  Building  was  opened 
IVtr  use,  in  lS4>>i,  a  course  of  study  and  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations were  adopt«-d.  and.  for  the  first  lime  in  the  history  irf 
the  ^'hoids,  pnhlishfd.     The  course  of  study  va»  as  follows: 

f7rrf  I'nmnnf   /V/»r(Yiiwri^  —  Reading  and    Sjielling   ^m 


[  Chart,  and  First  Reader,  Cimiitiiig,  Figures,  writing  num- 
bers to  100,  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  C"n<3rt;t(?  Numbers 
Iriim  1  to-'i,  Singing,  (Sym nasties. 
Seamil  Pi-iituir;/ — Reading  and  Sptilling  from  Si'rond  Rojidtr, 
I  Counting  and  Writing  Numbers  to  100,  Roman  Notation  to 
(  C,  Primarj-  Arithmptif;  through  Subtraction,  Writing  on 
[  Slates  the  letters  a,  c,  e,  i,  m,  n,  o,  r,  p.  u,  v,  w,  x,  Singing 
I  and  Gymnastics. 

Fir^  Secondary  Deptiiiiiifnt — Reading  and   Spelling  from 
ird  Reader,  Primary  Arithmetic  through  Division,  Slate 
I  Board  Exprcistis  in  Writing  Numbers  to  1,000,  Roman 
Rotation,  Writing  on  Slate  small  letter.i.  Singing,  Gym- 


Seeotui  Seetyndctry — Fourth  Reader,  SlwIling  Book  to  page 
ft40.  Practical  Arithmetic  through  Division,  Mental  Arith- 
piDftir  through  Division,  Primary  Geography,  Orthography 
l(lst  part),  Writing  (Copy  Books  1  and  2),  Singing,  Gym- 

fnactics. 

UBAMMAR   DEPARTMENT. 

FirM  rm,-— Fifth  Reader  (first  half),  Spelling  Wik  to  page 

),  Practical  Arithmetic  through  Comjwund  Numbers,  Men- 

.1  Arithmetic  through  Compound  Numbers,  Intermediate 

Deogruphy  (first  half),  Orthography  (second  part),  Writing, 

JCopy  Books  3  and  4),  Singing. 

■  Smntd  Year — Fifth  Reader  rompleted.  Spelling  Book  to 
«g(ir  80,  Practical  Arithmetic  through  Common  Fractions, 
Hi'ntal  Arithmetic  through  Common  Fractions,  Interraedi- 
*  Geography  completed.  Orthography  completed,  Primary 
Sraniiiiar.  Writing  (Copy  Bookf  3  and  4),  Singing. 


HATE    DKrABTMKNT. 

Firxt  Ymr — Sixth  Reader  (first  half),  Spelling  Book  com- 
pleted. Practical  Arithmetic  through  Equation  of  Payments, 
Mental  Arithmetic  through  Percentage,  Common   Schiml 
^raphy,  Grammar  to  Syntax,  Writing  (Copy  Books  .5 


1  fSfcniui  Vmr — Sixth  Readier  completed,  Spi-tling  Book   re- 


■Iiiiiftic  rciiujiU'liil  jinii  rcvifwwl,  I'. 
nomplf tp'l,  Wrttiag  (Copy  Books  .1 


viewed,  PriK?t!CJil   . 
a.  HiBtory, 
and  6). 

Exeruiees  in  dim  position  iini\  neclamatinn  throufihoiit 
the  course. 

To  this  course  of  Primary'  instruction  was  added  a  High 
School  course  of  two  years,  which  will  he  given  under  th«? 
description  of  the  High  School. 


THE   CENTRAL  SCHOOL   BriLOINO. 

In  1S6.S,  as  has  been  stated  before,  the  Central  School 
Building  was  completed  and  occupied.  This  building  i? 
made  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  elate  roof  and  good 
basement.  Its  length  is  about  95  feet,  and  width  about  56 
feet.  It  is  divided  into  eight  school-rooms,  Superintendent's 
office,  and  appropriate  halls.  Each  achool-rooiu  is  furnished 
with  double  desks,  blackboards,  etc.,  etc.  For  five  years  the 
building  was  heated  with  stoves,  which,  in  1873,  were  ex- 
changed for  hot-air  furnaces,  burning  wood.  This  building 
is  very  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  Clinton  street, 
with  five  acres  of  ground  attached  for  play  grounds.  On  the 
westerly  side  of  the  house  is  a  fine  grove  of  oaks,  a  part  of 
the  natural  forest,  which  affords  to  the  children  a  most  de- 
lightful resort,  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  towns.  The 
grounds  are  enclosed  on  the  north  and  west  sides  with  a 
wood  and  iron  j)icket  fence  of  a  very  handsome  pattern,  and 
on  the  siwth  and  east  sidee  with  a  substantial  fence  of  [mU- 
ings. 

INCREASED  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

These  school  accommodations  were  so  much  superior  to 
any  previously  enjoyed,  that  it  was  supjiosed  that  they 
would  be  sufficient  for  many  years,  and  the  "  Brick  School 
House  "  on  Wayne  street  was  sold  to  the  Universalist  Church 
Society. 

But  the  village  had  made  and  was  making  rapid  strides 
in  increase  of  population,  and  in  I87S  theeightdepartments 
bad  an  average  enmllmcnl  nf  "S  pupils'  each.     This  niadf  it 


'  neCf«8ary  tn  fiirm  sin  additional  (Primary)  srViiHil,  iind  the 

lirick  scbiwl  house, now  called  tlipI'nivcrsjiliKt.  ('hiirrli*  was 

routwl  for  its  accommodation. 

During  the  fotlowinfc  year,  1S74,  the  average  number  of 

I   pupils  to  each  grade,  which  had  been  reduced  to  69,  increased 

'  to  75,  and  increased  acTOmraitdations  w«re  again  urgently 

I  called  for. 

In  resijonse  to  this  demand,  the  Board  of  Education,  in 

I  the  summer  and  fall  of  1874,  erected  a  two-ntory  brick  build- 

I  ing  (slate  roof),  north  of  the  Maumee  River,  for  the  accom- 

I  roodatiun  of  the  small  children  living  on  that  side  of  the 

I  river.    Thi.**  building  contains  two  school-rooms,  which  were 

imediately  filled  with  pupils,  many  of  whom,  in  the  lower 

ade,  entered  school  now  for  the  first  time.     At  this  same 

me  the  A   Primary  grade  (fourth  year)  in  the  Central 

Building  was  crowded  to  the  extent  of  about  85  pupiU,  and 

It  was  decided  to  divide  it  and  rent  thu  Lutheran  school  house 

I  Wayne  street  for  the  accommodation  of  one  section. 

It  was  still  felt,  during  the  years  1874-5,  that  the  number 

f  pupils  in  each  school  was  too  great  for  the  best  interests 

'  the  schools.    Though  in  November,  1874,  the  average 

number  in  each  school  was  5ti,  by  the  end  of  the  school  year, 

Dnne,  1875,  it  had  increased  to  an  average  of  64  pupils. 

Again  it  was  decided  to  build ;  this  time  two  houses,  one 

:t  of  the  Auglaize  River,  at  the  head  of  Second  street,  and 

>  other  on  Holgate  avenue,  in  the  western  part  of  the 


These  buildings  were  erected  in  the  summer  of  1875,  and 
I  occupied  in  December  of  the  same  year.  They  are  built 
■ick,  with  slate  roofs.  Each  floor  has  one  school  room,  a 
i-room,  and  a  hall.     The  seats  in  the  school-rooms  are  so 

ranged  as  to  allow  the  light  to  fall  ui>on  the  back  and  left 

ich  pupil.     The  outer  doors  of  the  cloak-rooms  may  be 

Mked,  and  the  wrappings  thus  secured  from  depredations. 

'Since  thia  building  lind  been  occupied  for  school   purponea  it  had 
een  deprived  of  ite  upper  story,  inakir"  ■'  —  =' —  i.:~i-  — i !■"• 


Uiiy  liigli,  and  s'ltneirAaf 


Each  schuul  has  a  separate  ciitraDce  dour  und  hall,  by  which 
all  coUi^ions  in  the  halls  between  pupiU  uf  the  different 
schools  are  prevented.  Altaehed  to  the  upper  yeh')ol  room 
is  a  recitation  room.  The  ftirnitiire  of  all  these  Ward  build- 
ings is  of  the  nioi't  recent  and  impMvetl  patterns.  The 
nmnis  are  liented  by  wi»od  stoves.  Tin-  gruunds  attached  to 
the  North  School  House  consist  of  one  and  a  half  acres,  on 
which  is  a  fine  grove  of  young  hickory  trees.  The  grounds 
are  enclosed  b)-  a  substantial  fence.  The  grounds  of  the 
East  School  House  consist  of  one  acre,  well  drained,  but 
without  shade.  The  grounds  of  the  West  Scho<»l  House  con- 
sist of  one  acre,  well  shaded  by  an  apple  orchard. 

Each  house  is  supplied  with  a  well  or  cistern  uf  good 
water,  and  go(xl  walks  to  the  front  gates  and  outbuildings. 

On  the  completion  of  the  West  (SchiM>l  House,  the  Luth- 
eran Scli(-.l  lli.us,-  was  vacated. 


Of  school  apparatus  there  is  very  little,  compared  with 
the  present  needs.  Two  twelve-inch  glohes,  one  terrestrial 
and  one  celestial,  both  30  years  old,  though  in  a  puid  state  of 
preservation,  two  sets  of  outline  maps,  chemicals  to  thi- 
value  of  about  ten  dollar.^,  a  very  small  uir-]inmp.  a  foun- 
tain in  vacuo,  physiological  charts,  and  trninv  =M  first-rate 
geological  sjH'cimens,  will  include  about  everything. 


BOARD  OF    Eprc 

Among  the  members  of  the  Bfiard  of  E'lucation  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  the  school.s  we  make  mention  of 
those  wlio  have  served  mori'  than  one  term  of  three  yeara: 

Woolsey  Welles 4  Years 

.John  H.  Kixer 5      " 

John  M.  Stillwell 4      " 

Jawb  J.  Greene 12      " 

Finley    Strong 6      " 

William  A.Brown. 9       " 

8.  R.  Hudsim 7      " 


Edwin  Phelps 13  Years 

J.P.  Ottley «      " 

W.D.Hill 6      '^ 

C.C.Tuttle 6      *' 

Henry    Newbegin • 6      *^ 

The  present  Board  of  Education  are : 

Charles  P.  Tittle* Term  expires  1876 

AsaToberen* "  "       1876 

Jacob  J.  Greene ''  ''       1877 

Isaac  Corwin "  ''       1877 

Edwin  Phelps '^  "       1878 

Adam  Wilhelm "  "       1878 

Officers  for  the  year  ending  April,  1876: 

President Edwin  Phelps 

Clerk Charles  P.  Tittle 

Treasurer. Asa  Toberen 

*  Be>elected  April,  1876,  for  three  years. 


TahU  utioanng  the  tuivtm  qf  imfremvf-  flujierhUtJulaitti,  AtU  o/ 
dedion,  Imijlh  of  lime,  and  etUtiry: 


NAMBK  OP  BDP'TB. 


t>ATK  OF  ELECT'K. 


Jolm  K.  Kinney 

W.I.  Bukpr 

C.  •£.  Kfirtk 

Henry  Newbeglnt... 
iTBrniwrttry.) 


N«  HulH-rlnleudeut 


W.H.  H.  Jiiefcsou 

Clisrlwi  K.  Sniover-.. 

J.C.  Mi'KereUer 

Charles  K.  Smover 

jAmes  M.  MeHrke 


June  !>,  1851. 

1852 

IS-W 

Ni.venilter  14,  1853 

Api'll  4.  J8o4 

Sitptfinlwr,  lSo4_,.. 
8ci>tHnlier,  1855..,.. 

Repttiinlter,  1856 

Septeralier,  1857 

Beplember,  1858 

Beceiiiber  .')0,  1858 

Marcli  30,  1859 

September,  1869_... 
Septemlwr,  I8(W„... 

September,  1861 

Huptenilier,  1882..... 
September,  1883 


trom  Jan.,  18S4,  lo 

.  September,  1865 

.  I8tW 

,  Januskry,  ISS8. 

-  S.^plember,  1S6(L... 

.iSeptemlier,  1867 

September,  1S68 

W.r.KHriihan September,  ISiW 

A.  8.  Moore ISeptember,  IS70-... 

U-m.  T.  Cltwk Sepleniber.  1871_... 

•'     glopteinlier.  1872 

"  "     September,  1873^.., 

BL  H.  WrlKbU - September,  1374_... 

*'       "      S^tteinlwr,  I8"5_... 


One  year.. 
One  yenr_ 
Tlireemontba 
Four  months.. 
Three  ounitba' 

One  year. 

One  year 

One  year. 

One  year 

Four  nmuthB.. 
Three  mouths 
Ei^bt  mnothB 

One  year- 

Que  year 

Oneyear_ 

One  year- 

Four  months- 


$am  00 

500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
700  00 
700  00 
700  00 
700  00 
700  00 
700  00 
700  00 
633  33 
650  00 
650  00 
600  DO 


1,100  w 

I,IOtM 


*Ht.  Kanoa  n<  wM  tih«d.  tnt  did  » 
•HMhcariS*  h4 

THK  HKJH  t!(Hrt>L. 
Th<e  Ht)Eh  S-ht>i<j  «-«?  urganiseil  in  IS.'iS.  noffer  the  Piin- 
oi(HdMtip  itf  Mr.  R  t'.  IVmnti.     But  little  ic  known  ai  tk» 

Ibr  «mr»  -if  -stmly.  if  any  .■vuriMi,     I'nibahiT   . 

(tctignqilty  unl    HigbrT   Arithnirth-    •«-»:   Uae^t.    ««h 


possibly  some  others.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  course  of 
study  re<j[uired  more  than  two  years  to  complete  it,  for  as 
late  as  1868  the  course,  as  revised  at  that  time,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Krd  Term — Algebra,  Physical  Geography  and  Analysis. 
Secmid  Tenn — Algebra,  Physiology  and  Composition. 
TUrd  Term — Algebra,  Physiology  and  General  History. 
Latin  and  German  optional. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Fmt  Term — Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  General 
History. 

Second  Term — Geometry,  Chemistry  and  Mental  Philoso- 
phy. 

Third  Term — Rhetoric,  Botany  and  Astronomy. 

Latin  and  German  optional. 

Exercises  in  Composition  and  Declamation  throughout 
the  course. 

THE     PRINCIPALS. 

Until  1878,  the  Superintendent  had,  for  his  first  duty, 
the  charge  of  the  High  School,  and  what  time  he  could 
e^pare  from  the  care  of  this  school,  necessarily  but  little,  he 
was  expected  to  devote  to  the  general  duties  of  superin- 
tending. In  September  of  the  above  year,  the  advanced 
Grammar  grade  was  united  with  the  High  School,  and  all 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Grammar  School  teacher,  Mr.  B.  P. 
Southworth. 

Mr.  Lem.  T.  Clark,  Superintendent  at  that  time,  being 
in  this  manner  relieved  of  the  charge  of  a  schoolroom,  was 
still  obliged  to  hear  (in  his  office)  six  classes  daily;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  had  more  freedom  of  movement,  and  more 
time  for  superintending  than  before.  In  the  fall  of  1875, 
the  number  of  sch(X)ls  having  increased  to  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, an  assistant  was  given  the  Superintendent,  who 
taught  all  his  classes,  thus  enabling  him  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools. 


i 


TiOiU  nfuiwinri  the   iiaim-a  of  ciMvraHreut   Su/ieriitlvmlfutif,  daU-  »J 
ela^uni,  lentfih  of  time^  and  naliiri/: 


NAMES  OF  SDP'TS. 

DATE   OF   ELECT'S. 

TIMB. 

SAIABT. 

Fraiiuis  HoUeiibeck 

Blanchard 

June  9,  1851 

1862 

Oueyear. 

^iieyear 

Three  month  a 
Four  months. 
Three  niontba 

One  year. 

One  year- 

Due  year- 

)iie  year- 

Four  months. 
Three  months 
Eight  months 

Oueyear. 

One  year. 

One  year. 

One  year- 

Four  months.. 

Sept.,  1865. 

Six  months... 
Four  months. 

ssoom 

600  00 

November  14,  1863 

September,  IS54 

September,  I860..... 
Septemlier,  1856..... 

September,  1857 

Seplenober.  1858_... 
December  30.  1868 

March  30,  1859 

September.  1859 

September,  1860_... 

September,  1801 

September,  1862 

September,  1863_... 

from  Jan.,  1864,  to 

September,  18M 

1866 

;;        

700  00 

Michael  W.  Smith 

700  00 
700  00 

VF.LBaber 

650  00 

Henry  Newbegint 

(Temporary.) 

No  Super!  11  tendeut 

W.  H.  H.  JttCkflou 

Charles  K.  Smoyer_... 

soooo 

650  00 
650  00 

Charles  K.  Smoyer 

James  M.  McBride 

September,  1866-... 
September,  1867„... 
September,  1868 

i;;!;;!™!!;;;!;"; 

460  00 
060  00 

1,000  00 

September,  18T0_... 

1  aoo  00 

H.  H.  Wright 

1,100  00 
1,200  00 

'Ui.  PiemoD  xu  well  likei 
tMr.  Kewbugin  look  the  •£ 
openiDK  of  the  sohool  migbt 


onlr  01 


>r  ill  boBlth. 
Board,  ttut  the 
laTini  (ailgd  to 


dolnyed.  the  teaoher  alecled 

THE  HIGH  WIHOOL. 
The  High  Hchool  wasorgaiiizetl  in  1853,  uiidtr  the  I'rin- 
cipalship  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Piereoii.  But  littlf  is  known  at  this 
riiiy  as  tf»  thi-  brant^hcH  iif  stuily  pursued,  or  the  nhangt^  ill 
the  ctiurse  of  wtudv,  if  any  ixtrurrinl.  ['rohulily  Alj^i-bra, 
('omiiositiun,  Physiology,  Natural  Pliilnmijihy,  I'hysicJil 
Geography   and    Hi);ht;r   Arithmetic    wrre   taught,    with 


poHsibly  Home  others.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  course  of 
study  required  more  than  two  years  to  complete  it,  for  as 
late  as  1868  the  course,  as  revised  at  that  time,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Find  Term — Algebra,  Physical  Geography  and  Analysis* 
Second  Term — Algebra,  Physiology  and  Composition. 
Third  Term — Algebra,  Physiology  and  General  History. 
Latin  and  German  optional. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

First  Term — Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  General 
History. 

Second  Term — Geometry,  Chemistry  and  Mental  Philoso- 
phy. 

Third  Term — Rhetoric,  Botany  and  Astronomy. 

Latin  and  German  optional. 

Exercises  in  Composition  and  Declamation  throughout 
the  course. 

THE     PRINCIPALS. 

Until  1878,  the  Superintendent  had,  for  his  first  duty, 
the  charge  of  the  High  School,  and  what  time  he  could 
«pare  from  the  care  of  this  school,  necessarily  but  little,  he 
was  expected  to  devote  to  the  general  duties  of  superin- 
tending. In  September  of  the  above  year,  the  advanced 
Grammar  grade  was  united  with  the  High  School,  and  all 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Grammar  School  teacher,  Mr.  B.  P. 
Southworth. 

Mr.  Lem.  T.  Clark,  Superintendent  at  that  time,  being 
in  this  manner  relieved  of  the  charge  of  a  schoolroom,  was 
still  obliged  to  hear  (in  his  office)  six  classes  daily;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  had  more  freedom  of  movement,  and  more 
time  for  superintending  than  before.  In  the  fall  of  1875, 
the  number  of  schools  having  increased  to  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, an  assistant  wiis  given  the  Superintendent,  who 
taught  all  his  classes,  thus  enabling  him  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  sch(X)ls. 


COURSE  OF   INSTRUCTION    EXTENDED. 

In  1873  the  course  of  study  was  revised.  The  following 
studies  were  placed  in  the  Preparatory  year:  Higher 
Arithmetic,  Physical  Geography,  Book-keeping,  ComjK)si- 
tion  and  Analysis  and  United  States  History.  The  High 
School  course,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  con- 
sisted of  Algehra,  six  terms;  Philosophy,  two  terms;  Latin, 
nine  terms;  General  History,  two  terms;  Geometry,  two 
terms;  Natural  Philosophy,  Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  As- 
tronomy and  Botany  each  one  term. 

This  course  was  still  further  modified  in  1875,  giving  less 
time  to  Algebra  and  Latin,  and  more  to  English  Literature 
and  United  States  Constitution. 

CLASSES    GRADUATED. 

Four  classes  have  graduated  from  the  Defiance  High 
School  as  follows  : 

Number  graduated,  1872 2 

1873 4 

"  "  1874 5 

1875 3 

Total 14 


PREBLE  CO.  PRIMITIVE  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


BY  A.    HAIXES,  SR. 


This  county  was  organized  in  1808.  The  territory  was 
ori;»iiially  attached  to  Montgomery  county,  and  known  as 
Hardin  township  of  that  county.  The  first  settlers  came  from 
nearly  all  of  the  oMer  States.  The  settlements  commtnced 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  about  the  year  1800.  As  the 
pioneers  built  their  cabins  in  close  proximity,  they  immedi- 
ately began  to  look  after  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  selected  some  central  point  in  the 
woods  for  a  school  site,  near  a  branch,  for  the  convenience  of 
having  water  near  at  hand  for  the  use  of  the  scholars. 
•  This  being  done,  the  pioneer  settlers,  on  a  day  agreed 
upon,  turned  out  with  their  axes,  crosscut  saw,  broadaxe, 
pow  and  some  augers,  and  convened  early  in  the  morning  at 
the  school  site  agreed  upon.  Some  went  to  felling  the  tall 
trees  overshadowing  the  site,  others  cutting  logs  near  by  in 
the  woods,  others  felling  a  large  oak  for  clapboards,  and  still 
others  cutting  a  sightly  blue  ash  tree  for  puncheons,  benches 
and  writing  desks.  By  the  time  the  site  was  cleared,  the  logs 
began  to  arrive,  being  snaked  through  the  wood^  by  horses. 
The  foundation  was  soon  laid,  and  four  men  were  selected  as 
corner  men,  who  took  their  respective  stations,  and,  with  axe 
in  hand,  saddled  and  notched  down  the  corners  as  the  logs 
were  delivered  to  them  on  skids.  When  the  structure  was 
about  eight  feet  in  height,  the  joists  were  laid  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  which  consisted  of  round  saplings  cut  the  proper 
length.  This  was  called  the  basement.  The  gable  ends  were 
then  commenced  by  shortening  the  logs,  sloping  the  ends  and 
inserting  the  rib  poles,  until  the  slopes  terminated  on  a  pole 


at  the  top.  The  upper  log  of  the  basement  projected  abnal 
eight  inches,  to  recfive  the  l>utting  or  eve  log,  a^iiist  which 
the  slaniing  roof  rested."  From  this  point  the  elajtboarda 
were  projected  and  carefully  placed, and  (he{>ointd  covereii  by 
an  additional  board.  The  knees  were  placed  on  the  roof, 
with  eods  resting  against  the  butting  or  eve  1'^,  and  the  wight 
pole  resting  against  the  upper  ends  of  the  knees,  and  so  od 
until  the  hoiiae  was  covered. 

As  the  building  was  going  up,  the  crosscut  saw  was  beard 
in  the  wood.^  the  mail  and  wedge  severing  the  cut*,  and  the 
butts  were  removed  to  some  f<irk  of  a  tree  near  by,  where 
they  were  rived  into  bonrds  four  foot  in  length.  Not  far  dis- 
tant the  puncheons  were  being  prepiircd  for  the  floor, 
benches,  desks  and  di»r3.  As  the  work  prt^rrssed,  lofs 
were  removed  from  three  sides  of  the  boose,  and  window  styles 
prepared,  which  were  adjusted  in  their  places,  alwut  sistceo 
inches  apart,  to  which  newspapers  were  pasted,  and  oiled  by 
"coon"  grease  to  render  them  Irausparcut,  in  order  to  afford 
light  for  the  scholai^.  The  chimney  space  was  made  about 
ten  feet  in  width,  by  removing  the  logs  in  one  end  of  the 
honse,  and  a  wooden  mrintelpieceandjams  adjusted,  and  a  stick 
and  clay  chimney  built  on  the  outside,  pmjeeting  higher  than 
the  comb  of  the  roof,  and  the  whole  struelure  covered  with 
ciay  morlar.  The  cracks  being  chinked  and  daubed,  the 
floor  laiil,  the  puncheon  dnnr  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  the 
writing  desks  attached  to  the  wall,  resting  on  slanders  slightly 
inclining  towards  the  sehoiars,  who  sat  on  benches  and  learned 
to  write  ill  front  of  the  large  paper  windows.  In  this  way 
the  primitive  school  bouse  was  reared  and  usually  completed 
in  one  day,  withoul  a  nail  or  a  window  glass  connected  with 
the  strnctiire.  Many  of  these  primitive  school  Iiouses  were 
still  standing  in  Preble  county  as  late  as  18'26,  and  tlie  last 
one  was  only  removed  a  few  years  ago.  It  stood  a  long  lime 
as  a  memento  of  the  past,  but  finally,  with  all  the  pioneer 
settlers,  it  passed  away,  and  the  site  where  it  sIoikI  bus  long 
since  been  plowed  over,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  reniuins. 

But  what  a  changf.  The  county  is  now  divided  into  con- 
venient school  districts,  in  which  ueat  and  substantial  school 


hou9«s  have  been  erected,  wUh  all  modern  improvemcntt  and 
irehitcetural  designs.  There  is  not  a  district  in  the  county 
dFStitute  of  all  modern  sehool  tucililirs,  wliere  tlie  children 
may  receive  a  eummun  English  eihicatiim  free  of  charge.  In 
many  fiarfs  of  theconnlyare  IHgli  Schools  and  Academies, 
where  young  [icrsims  can  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  educa- 
linn  at  hrmie  (o  enter  College.  Such  are  the  schiml  fucilitice 
of  Prt-ble  county. 


THE  PRIIIITIVE  SCHOOI.  MASTED. 


kThis  Wiis  a  (■(jnB«|Mcnfial  individual  among  the  pioneer 
•Mtlers.  lie  was  generally  cilhcr  an  Englii^hman,  Irishman 
ftr  Scotchman,  and  seldom,  if'cvcr,  a  Dntchmnn  or  Frenchman. 
Bomelimcs  he  was  from  ilie  older  Statps,  but  always  a  morose, 
forbidding  in  manner,  and  never  assimilating  himself  to  the 
rL«lings  of  the  scholnrs.  He  entered  the  primitive  school 
IioDse  with  an  air  of  anlhonty,  and  woe  betide  the  archin  who 

I  crossed  his  imperions  sense  of  propriety.  With  gads  and 
R>da  stored  away  in  the  sight  of  the  scholars,  he  was  a  terror 
to  the  school.  Before  ihe  free  sdioul  system  was  thought  o/, 
pe  taught  by  the  <]iiarter  for  so  much  a  scholar,  and  gener- 
Sflly  lH>arded  aronnd  among  his  crajdoyers  in  proportion  to 
Bie  nomber  of  scholars  snbscribcd.  No  allowance  was  made 
for  the  sickness  or  iniibilily  of  the  scholars  to  allcnd,  and  he 
pxaclcd  the  stipulaled  price  per  scholar,  provided  he  was  able 
^^^lind  did  teach  the  school  according  to  contract.  For  trivial 
^Bjjpflcnses  or  small  irregularities,  he  inflicted  corporeal  punit^h- 
^^^■lent,  by  either  applying  the  rod  or  striking  the  open  hand 
^^Biilh  a  rote.  Other  punishments  were  adopted,  such  as  cora- 
^^^■elltng  the  delinquent  to  stand  before  the  school  in  some  con- 
^^Hfricaous  position,  or  keeping  lum  in  during  playtime  orafter 
^^Heliool  was  dismissed. 

^^V  Among  the  pioneer  settlers  the  primitive  school  master  was 
^^H(N)ked  Dpon  as  a  prodigy  of  knowledge,  and  in  all  mirtnnder- 
standings  between  him  and  the  schol^irs,  they  always  sided 
with  the  master,  who  was  generuliy  superstitious,  and  believed* 
io  witches  and  ghosts,  which  he  took  especial  pains  to  com- 
Bonicate  to  hl«  scholars.     From   the  signs  of  (he  times  he 


foretold  the  future,  and  to  liim  the  hoot  ofaa  owl  in  the  dis- 
tant woods  was  the  omen  of  some  approacliing disaster;  but 
in  general  ho  was  a  scholar  according  to  tlie  bonks,  but  knew 
little  or  notiiiiignbotit  human  nature.  He  was  a  stickler  in 
a]iollingand  in  arilhmctii',  and  these  were  his  chief  elements  of 
education,  whidi  lie  instructed  and  enforced  in  school.  Con- 
sequently, spelling  sclioola  were  very  fashionable  in  that  day, 
and  prizes  and  awards  were  offered  lo  scholars  who  excelled 
in  this  brani:h  of  education.  It  was  then  common  for  the 
scholars  to  meet  at  some  pioneer's  cabin  during  the  long  win- 
ter nights  and  divide  and  spell  against  each  other,  on  which 
occasion  the  master  always  put  in  his  appearance  to  give  out 
the  words.  It  was  thought  by  all  that  he  could  sjiell  cor- 
rectly any  word  iu  the  English  language.  In  fact,  no  one 
questional  it,  and  he  never  put  himself  to  any  trouble  to  dis- 
abuse public  opinion  U|>on  the  subject. 

On  Christmas  or  New  Year's  eve,  the  custom  then  pre- 
vailed to  bar  the  master  out  of  the  house.  The  larger 
scholars  engaged  in  this  pastime;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  would  repair  to  the  school  house  early  in  the  evening, 
build  a  large  fire,  and  bar  the  door  with  benches  and  other 
obstructions,  and  then  quietly  await  the  arrival  of  the  master 
and  younger  scholars  next  morning.  When  the  master  arrived 
and  found  himself  barred  ont,  he  would  become  very  angry, 
and  threaten  lo  inflict  all  kinds  of  punishoienls  on  the  in- 
mates unless  they  immediately  opened  the  door,  which  they 
invariably  refused.  Such  refusal  only  infuriated  the  master 
further,  and  drove  him  to  use  all  means,  within  his  power  to 
fiirce  an  entrance  into  the  bouse;  and  often,  in  his  des[iera- 
lion,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions, he  would  break  the  paper  window  or  come  down  the 
chimney.  But  as  soon  as  be  entered,  the  inmates  would  nail 
him  and  tie  him  hand  and  foot,  and  proceed  with  him  to  the 
nearest  branch,  for  the  purpose  of  ducking  Inm,  unles  he  con- 
sented to  treat  the  school  to  the  apple  cider  and  gingerbread. 
•  At  this  crisis  his  nerve  "would  generally  fail,  and  the  apple 
cider  and  gingerbread  were  sent  for,  and  of  which  the  ivhole 
school  would  partake.     The  roaster  would  soon  quiet  down. 


and  the  school  go  on  as  nsiiul.  In  this  sport  the  pioneers 
generally  sided  with  the  scholars,  which  contributed  to  ren- 
der an  acquiescence,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  to  so  wild  and 
rash  a  custom.  Sucli  was  the  primitive  school  master,  and 
such  were  the  customs  of  early  ])ioneer  life,  but  with  the 
march  of  progress  they  have  passed  away. 

The  scholars  then,  having  some  distance  to  travel,  always 
took  their  dinners  to  school,  wliich  consisted  of  corn  pone  or 
Johnny  cake,  fat  meat  and  a  keg  of  milk.  They  eat  in  the 
school  house,  using  some  bench  for  a  table.  They  often 
swapped  victuals,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  had  wheat  bread  or  but- 
ter. They  were  cheerful,  and  in  vacation  played  ball  and 
swung  to  and  fro  on  a  grape  vine  swing  among  the  trees. 
Then  the  wild  haw  bush  skirted  the  margin  of  every  stream, 
and,  when  in  bloom,  perfumed  the  air  with  a  sweet  fragrance. 


HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

15     THE    TOWN     OK 

EATON,  PREBLE  COUNTY.  OHIO. 


PKEPARED  BY  KOBERT   MILLER,  IN   BEHALF  OF  THE  BOARD 
OP  EDPCATION,  FOR  THE  CESTESSIAL  EXHIBITION. 


I.  HISTOEY  OP  SCHOOLS  BEPORE  THE  ADOPnOH  OP  THE 

GRADED  SYSTEM. 

Eaton,  the  county  seat  of  Preble  County,  was  laid  out  by 
Wm.  Bruce  in  1 806. 

In  and  by  the  plat,  Mr.  Bruce  dedicated  the  four  principal 
squares  or  blocks  formed  by  the  two  principal  streets,  !Main 
and  Barron,  for  public  purposes.  These  blocks  were  each 
twelve  rods  square,  and  one  was  set  a])art  for  a  Couit  House 
and  other  public  buildings,  two  for  churches,  and  one  for  "an 
academy  and  school  house  for  the  town/' 

m 

A  school  house  of  a  very  primitive  character  was  erected  on 
the  school  lot  some  time  prior  to  1812,  but  the  exact  date  of 
opening  a  school  therein,  name  of  teacher,  his  wages,  qualiB- 
cations,  how  funds  were  provided,  number  of  scholars, 
branches  taught,  etc.,  etc.,  are  not  definitely  known. 

Hon.  Geo.  D.  Hendricks,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of 
Eaton,  and  familiar  with  the  earlier  historv  of  schools  in  the 
county,  as  well  as  the  town,  says  the  first  school  in  ElatOD 
was  taught  in  1807-8,  in  one  ot  the  many  log  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Wads  worth  street,  west  of  Judge  Haine's  pres- 
ent residence,  by  Jchn  Hollingsworth.  He  speaks  of  him  as 
being  traditionally  a  fair  scholar.  This  was,  doubtless,  a 
private  house,  aud  lefure  a  school  house  was  built  on  the 
lot  dedicated  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Bruce. 


On  ihe  23d  day  of  DpcemlKT,  1811,  a  Biwcial  act  ' 
pawed  by  the  Le;;islattirp  of  the  State,  appniiithin;  llirec  Trua- 
tcrti — Alexaiidc-r  Milrhell,  William  L.  Hfndersoii  and  Saniiiel 
lliwkins — to  sell  lots  dcsifnited  for  cliurtlics  and  a  selioiil 
hDwsr,  and  invest  llic  prorccd^  in  luls  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
town  betler  situated  fi<r  sncli  |iur{>06cs,  and  in  the  building  of 
a  public  cRureh  and  school  house. 

From  an  old  record,  containing  the  jirocecdingH  of  these 
Trustees,  it  appeiirs  ihiit  the  pqnnrc  set  ajiart  by  Rlr.  Bruce, 
ihe  proiirietor,  fur  an  academy  and  school  house,  was  t-ulidi- 
viik-d  iDio  iilur  lots  and  sold  for  S409.6G  in  ihe  aggregate, 
aad  that  $30.00  of  this  aaioiint  wne  paid  for  another  hit, 
and  the  Italarce  was  cxpriuhd  in  the  erection  and  furnish- 
ing of  a  frame  school  hou-e  theicon,  ihe  ilems  of  which  ex- 
pendiltire  are  ^iven,  showing  that  a  stove,  nuils  and  glass 
amounted  to  STG.32,  Metal  materials  were  then  much  higher 
than  now.     The  slovecost  S-JI.OO. 

This  liuilding,  it  turther  appears  fi-om  the  same  record, 
18  nsetl  both  as  a  Court  House  and  meeting  house  fur  some 

hile  the  Court  House  was  building." 

From  this  time  until  the  organization  of  the  school?,  under 

n  act  of  the  Legielatnre,  pat^sed  February  15,  1849,  entitled 

A  n  Act  for  tiic  Support  and  Regulation  of  Common  Schools 

District  No.  4,  in  Washington  loun^hip,  I'reble  County, 

thk  State,"  we  cannot  give  many  details  of  interest. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  records  or  reports  of 

1b  during  (his  period,  and  cannot  state,  esLTpt  fmm  tra- 

,  how  accommodations  were  provided,  current  expenses 

paid,  etc. 

en.  Henilricks,  in  a  long  letter,  received  since  this  history 

prejwred,  furnislics  from  memory,  in  the  absence  of  mem- 

ida,  which  he  had  not  at  hand,  a  pretty  full   history  of 

schools  of  Eutoii  and  vicinity  from  1806  to  ISoO,  which 

regret  cannot  be  in.'erttd.     It  appears  from  his  letter  that 

ret  school  houses  were  "Jog,"  with  hut  little  furnishing, 

not  even  "ehinkwl"  or  '■daubed"  until  winter  ;   and 

for  windows,  at  a  convenient  height  a  log  was  taken 

and  greased  paper,  instead  of  gl:JS8,  used,  making  a  win- 


dow  "all  long  but  no  wide,"  The  secotid  class  of  school 
building,  he  says,  was  the  "hip-rooiiil  Iranie" — doubtless  the 
one  wiiieh  was  lined  bfilh  an  a  Court  House  and  nieelmg 
bouse  while  llie  Court  House  was  building.  School  aoenm- 
motlaliuiis,  lie  says,  were  jiroviiled  liy  voluntary  contriliu- 
tiiins.  Fuel  was  proviiled  liy  "a  chopping  frtdic."'  Mofrt 
teachers  permilled  indigent  piijils  to  attend  frre.  One,  lie 
says,  undertook  to  seize  ctiuttels  (the  dog  irons  of  a  poor  ^vidow) 
for  pny  and  eame  out  seeond  best.  The  branches  taught 
were  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  to  the 
"single  rule  of  three."  One  teacher  he  mentious — a  Presby- 
terian minister  by  the  name  of  Gaines — he  says  taught  all  the 
dead,  but  none  nf  the  living  languages,  prumnting  his  pupiU 
at  once  from  Dillivorth  S|ielling  Book  to  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  Nearly  all  the  old-linie  teacliers  used  the  rod,  and 
used  it  freely,  some  of  them  mating  ihcif  switches,  and  using 
as  nuich  as  three  at  a  lime  on  the  largest  scholars. 

After  describing  a  number  of  pionier  teachers,  who  came 
and  went  from  1810  to  182C,  "wilh  but  little  fame  or  learn- 
ing," he  says:  "In  IH'IG,  Hou.  Abner  Haines  came  to  our 
town,  stair  in  one  hand  and  a  new  pair  <it'  shucs  in  the  other, 
who,  by  the  generous  aid  of  C.  Van  Ausdal  and  Sheriff 
John  Hawkins,  raised  a  school,  as  all  previous  schoolx  were 
raised,  by  sii6swf/)i(on.  Terms,  $1.50  per  scholar  for  Spell- 
ing, Reading  and  Writing,  and  52,00  per  quarter  of  sixty- 
five  days  for  Arithtnelic  and  Euglisli  Grammar  in  additiaa." 
"The  Judge,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "was  a  success  as  a  leaeher." 
Gen.  H.  then  describes  his  own  leaching  as  follows:  "In 
1827-8-9  and  |iart  of  1830,  your  humble  servant,  flushed 
with  success  as  a  country  teacher,  taught  about  three  years 
in  Eaton,  having  ennille<l  on  my  list  the  names  of  120 
Bcliolat^ — range  of  attendance  70  to  100,  I  taught  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  'setting'  all  "the  copies,'  and  made 
and  mende<l  all  the  pens  for  from  40  to  GO  scholars  out  of 
school  hours.  Had  never  less  than  four,  and  often  eight, 
classes  reciting  at  once,  and  all  'studied  out'  sometimes  with 
a  deafening  yell,  Notwitlistandiiig  all  this  noise  and  appar- 
ent confusion,  I  never  knew  greater  advances  made,  before  or 
since,  by  a  whole  school." 
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The  school  pupulatioii  of  Eatou  had  iucreaserf,  long  before 
the  pasaage  of  the  act  of  1849,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
building  which  had  jireviously  been  erected,  and  there  was 
no  successful  attempt  at  grading  o 


.     ADOPTIOH    AJID    0E6AFIZATI0N    OF    THE    GRADED 
SYSTEM. 

Sinoe  the  ui^nization  of  the  schools  of  Eaton   and  adia- 
cent  territory  included  nnder  the  name  of  "District  No.  4, 
Washington  Township,"  we   have  full   records,  and  can  re- 
[M)rt  prepress  towards  a  graded  system. 
The  territory  iaclnded  in   thin   District   is  one  and  a  half 
ilea  square,  including,  of  course,  the  town. 
This  act  provided  for  the  election  of  six  Directors  and  their 
'^vision  into  three  classes,  so  that,  alter  the  first  election,  two 
Directors  should    be  elected  annually  tor  the  term  of  three 
years,  with  power  to  the  Board  to  fill  vacancies,  and  that  said 
Board  should  organize  by  electing  a  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,     The  act  gave  the  Board  "the  entire  management 
and  control  of  all  the  schools  in  said  District ;"  required  them 
to  establish  within  its  bounds  three  or  more  Common  Schools, 
in  which  the   rudiments  of  an   English   education  shall  be 
taught  for  at  least  eight  ,months  in  each  year;  to  make  all 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  both 
itmchers  and  pupils ;  to  purchase  all  necessary  books  and  ap- 
paratus for  poor  and  indigent  children  ;  to  determine  what 
branches  should  be  taught  in   any  or  all   of  the  schools;  to 
admit   scholars   from   abroad ;  to  levy  taxes  not  exceeding 
three  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  be  assessed  on  the  valuation  of 
able  property  in  the  District  to  raise  funds,  in  addition  to 
Common  School  Fund,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  sys- 
to  appoint  a   Board  of  Examiners  for  said    District, 
!  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  all  persons  applying  to 
ime  teachers  in  such  District ;  to  superintend  the  progress 
scholars  in  said  District,  and  i>eraonally  ascertain  the 
ler  and  government  of  the  scholars ;  to  adopt  text  books, 
that  the  scholars  are  properly  classified  and  im- 
Litially  dealt  with  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  these 


ends,  it  was  Boade  tUe  duty  nl'  tlie  Board,  ur  some  members 
thereof,  tn  visit  the  sch'Mila  at  least  once  every  moDth  aod  ob- 
serve the  disijipliDe,  mode  uf  iDstructiuii,  progress  of  the 
scholar);  in  each  department,  etc.,  etc. 

The  persons  most  active  in  securing  the  passage  of  this  act 
were  probably  the  6r8t  Board  of  Directors  elected  under  it, 
who  were :  Abntr  Haines,  W.  H.  H.  B.  Minor,  John  Acton, 
Iliram  Jones,  Benjamin  Neal  and  Richard  M.  Stanoah. 
Hon,  Geo.  D.  llendrioks  and  Hon.  Felix  MartJi,  both  tati- 
zeus  of  Eaton,  were  then  members  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  urged  and  voted  for  it. 

Like  every  other  marked  change  in  a  school  system,  this 
one  met  with  some  opgiositinn,  but  it  was  soon  generally  ac- 
quiesced in  and  put  in  operation  ;  and,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  in  question,  the  erection  of  a  hew  two  story  brick 
school  building,  with  four  rooms,  was  let  to  contract  to  Pier- 
sou  Smith  for  $3,597. 23,  under  the  liu peri  n tendency  of  Ellis 
Minshall,  then  a  Director,  who  was  also  authorised  to  sell 
the  old  frame  building  in  the  north  part  of  town,  on  which 
the  new  one  wa^  to  be  erected,  and  alsr  the  old  brick  build- 
ing and  lot  in  the  south  part 

On  the  :}Otb  day  of  November,  1850,  Buperiutendent  Min- 
shall reporte<l  the  building  completed  according  to  contract, 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions  :  and  the  fir^t.school  in  it 
wiui  opened  December  2,  1850,  under  the  following  teachers, 
at  the  prices  named  ;  David  M.  Morrow,  Superintendent  and 
teacher,  room  No  4,  at  81.50  per  day;  Enoe  Adaiusun, 
room  No.  3,  at  $1.25  per  day ;  Mary  A.  Gram,  room  Nn,  2, 
at  80  cents  per  day:  ami  Miss  M.  E.  Merthiet.  r<x>m  No.  1, 
at  8<J  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Morrow  was  a  grandson  of  Governor  Morrow,  of  Ohia 
He  dietl  about  a  year  ago  in  Wisconsin. 

The  building  thus  o|)eQed  soon  proved  inadequate  for  the 
iucreasing  number  of  pupils,  but  the  Board  tiKik  no  formal 
stejK  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  until  the  22t] 
day  of  January,  1^59,  when  ihey  resolved  to  build  another 
brick  school  house. 

In  the  mean  time,  school  rooms  were  rented,  ftod  the  |illl>- 


lie  church  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  the  second  build- 
ing was  completed. 

The  diflSculty  of  classification  before  the  opening  of  th^ 
second  building  was  such  as  could  not  be  fully  overcome,  and 
wac  so  great  that  the  Board,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1858,  di- 
rected the  Superintendent  "to  devote  two  days  of  each  month 
for  the  purpose  of  classification." 

Superintendent  Morris,  then  in  charge  of  the  schools, 
writes,  in  reference  to  his  effort  for  classification,  that  it  pro- 
duced "much  weariness  of  the  flesh." 

The  second  school  building,  determined  upon  in  January, 
1859,  was  not  completed  until  September  12,  1864,  and  then 
only  three  rooms  were  finished  and  occupied. 

This  event  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Eaton 
schools. 

Six  departments  were  now  opened  and  numbered  from  1  to 
6.  Three  teachers  were  assigned  to  each  building.  The 
corps  and  their  wages  were  as  follows :  M.  L.  Holt,  Superin- 
tendent and  teacher.  Sixth  Department,  at  $4,00  per  day; 
8.  S.  Dix,  Fifth,  $4.00 ;  Sophie  Miller,  Fourth,  $1.50 ; 
Maggie  McClung,  Third,  $1.50 ;  Maria  Balentine,  Second, 
$1.25,  and  Lucy  Stroud,  First,  $1.25. 

The  branches  taught  at  this  period  were  the  common 
branches  and  a  few  of  the  higher. 

The  new  building  thus  erected  is  brick,  two  stories,  four 
rooms  in  each,  with  cellar,  intended  for  heating  apparatus, 
but  which  has  not  as  yet  been  provided. 

It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  the 
town,  upon  an  elevated  site  of  four  acres  of  ground.  At  the 
period  of  opening  schools  in  the  same,  the  grounds  were  not 
improved  ;  no  ornamentation  and  but  indifferent  out-buildings 
were  provided.  Much  room  still  existed  for  'improvements 
in  the  system,"  which  will  be  spoken  of  under  that  head  ;  but 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  way  of  furniture,  maps,  black- 
boards, etc.,  we  were  up  with  the  times  for  villages  of  like 
size. 


m.  saowTH  OF  the  system. 

The  growth  of  the  schools  of  Eaton  will  appear  further 
by  the  following  statistical  table  : 

1845,  1B.W.          1S6&.         1H75. 

Number  of  pupiU  eDumerated 495             650            722 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 3V»             4*!            54? 

A vertiKe  daily  attendance 2()H            234            413 

Number  of  teacbers 5                7              11 

Number  of  achool  rooms _    ....  5                7              11 

Number  of  f^rades -    ...  4                4              10 

Number  of  weeks  iu  seMilon „  32                32               36 

Amount  paid  teachers -_  $1,284  80  $2,480  00  $5,864  M 

Total  expenditures 2,512  4.5    3,423  00  11,36173 

Value  of  school  property 10,000  00  ^o.iXKi  00  30,000  00 

IV.  IMPEOVEMEHTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Changes  in  elaesiRcation  and  grading  were  from  time  to 
time  made.  Some  of  these,  as  well  as  changes  in  text  books 
and  course  of  study,  will  appear  by  the  following  action  of  the 
Board  at  the  times  stated  : 

March  16,  1852,  Mandrill's  Series  of  Readers  adopted. 

December  2,  1852,  Cutter's  Physiologj-  introduced. 

May  8,  1855,  Ray's  Arithmetic,  parts  1  and  2,  adopted,  in 
place  of  Stoddard's. 

February  18,  1859,  Mitchell's  Geography  and  Atlas 
adopted  as  a  class  biiok. 

October  21,  1862,  Board  ordered  exchange  of  Mandrill's 
Readers  ibr  McGriffey'a  New  Eclectic  Readers. 

November  3,  1868,  Harvey's  Grammar  ado|ited. 

August  6, 1869,  Board  fix  branches  to  be  taught  in  highest 
department :  Latin,  Algebra,  Ge<jmetry,  Physiology,  History, 
Composition,  and  such  other  appropriate  branches  as  may 
appear  necessary. 

September  7,  1869,  Board  adopI«l  Anderson's  Grammar 
School  History. 

June  11,  1870,  German  Department  established. 

September  5,  1870,  f  Grammar  grade  established. 

December  12,  1870,  Additional  (3)  Primary  De|tartmeat 
created. 


[epart- 
ments  provided  fur  and  new  code  of  rules  imd  regulations 
adopted. 

These  rules  and  r^ulations  and  course  of  study  were 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Burnhart, 
and  published,  by  order  of  the  Board,  in  pamphlet  form. 

These  rules  were  eopied,  in  part,  from  the  Manual  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Dayton  schools,  due  acknowledgment  of  whioh 
was  made. 

Of  cuurse,  much  embodied  in  these  rules  and  course  of 
study  were  in  force  before,  but  the  adoption  and  publication 
of  the  Manual  secured  mure  system  and  stability  in  uur 
achools. 

These  rules  fix  the  Academic  year  at  thirty-t*ix  weeks,  to 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  terms — the  first  to  continue  sixteen  weeks, 
the  second  twelve,  the  third  eight — with  vacations  of  such  a 
length   intervening  as  might   be  designated   by  the  Board. 
The  rules  further  provide  for  the  purchase  of  books,  to  be 
loaned  to  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  supply  them  ; 
fix   the  prices  of  tuition  for  tbreigii  pupils  for  A  Grammar 
and  High  School  at  $8.00  for  the   first  term,  «6.00  for  the 
.  second  and  $4.00  for  the  third,  and  In  the  other  grades  at 
$6.00  for  tirst,  $4.50  for  second  and  $3.00  for  tlie  third  term  ; 
provide  for  monthly  examination  of  pupils  aud  final  exami- 
nation for  promotion  at  the  close  of  third  term  ;  that  stu- 
dents "who  have  properly  completed  the  course  prescribed  in 
the  High  School  shall,  at  graduation,  receive  diplomas  certi- 
fying the  same,  and  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
"  the  Boanl  and  by  the  Superintendent ;"  define  the  duties  of 
I  Superintendent,  in  general  and  in  detail,  as  tar  as  possible, 
:  requiring  him  to  direct  the  classification   of  the  pupils,  pro- 
j  tuote  the  same  from  one  department  to  another,  when  found 
[  competent,  give  direction  in  manner  of  teaching  and  govern- 
I  ment,  aid  in  disciplining  pupils,  and  give  any  instructions  to 
I  teachers  in  the  several  departments  tliat  maybe  necessary  for 
I  carrying  out  the  object  desired  ;  to  visit  the  different  depart- 
ts,  examitic  classes,  investigate  grievances,  aud  redresa  or 


refer  same  to  tbe  Board  ;  i^ee  that  parents  are  notified  of  ab- 
.senee  of  their  children,  notice  cases  of  tardiness  or  oihw  irreg- 
ularities of  teachers  and  want  of  order  in  their  rooms;  see 
that  the  janitors  dischar^  their  duties  ;  to  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings of  teachers,  and  require  of  each  of  tbem  a  Aill  report  of 
the  past  week,  as  to  attendance,  punctuality,  deportment, 
etc.,  and,  at  such  meetings,  consult  with  teachers  in  regaid  to 
the  welfare  of  tlieir  respective  departments,  hear  complainte 
of  teachers  and  adju^  the  di£ficuhies ;  inapert  the  grounds 
and  huildings  from  time  to  time,  and  report  to  the  Board 
wheuever  their  condition  and  urraugement  is  not  adapted  to 
the  he^-  i^laasiJwaJ.wn  of  the  gcJiools  or  is  not  convenient :  re- 
quire him,  also,  to  make  nn)nthly,  term  and  unnual  reports 
to  the  Board  ;  to  be  present  (unless  otherwise  directed)  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  ;  and,  when  not  occupied  by  bis  other 
duties,  to  assist  in  teachiug  in  the  High  School  Department. 

These  rules  also  define  the  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
Space  wilt  not  permit  a  statement  of  these  duties  iu  detail. 
Their  leading  object  is  to  secure  punctuality  of  attendance, 
diligence  in  imparting  and  receiving  instruction,  and  obedi- 
ence to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Board. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  was  as  follows: 

COURSE  OF    INSTRUCTION. 

PHIMAEY — NOBTH    AND   SOtJTH. 

Oral  Lessons,  Lessons  on  Objects,  Counting,  Addition  and 
Subtraction  {three  orders),  Drawing  Plain  Geometric  Form* 
and  Copying  from  Objects,  Sjtelling,  Writing  (Slate  and 
Bosnl),  Phonic  Reader  (B  Division),  Second  Reader  (A 
Division),  Calistheoics  and  Music. 

FIRST    INTERMEDIATE — NOETH    AND   SOUTH. 

Oral  Lessons  and  Lemons  on  Objects,  Roman  Numerals, 
Fundamental  Rules  (four  orders),  Aratic  Notation  and  Nu- 
meration (to  1,000,000),  Drawing  Solid  Geometric  Forms  and 
Copying  from  Objects,  Spelling,  Writing  (Slate  and  Board), 
Third  Reader,  Calisthenics  and  Music. 


SECOND   INTERMEDIATE — NORTH    AND  SOUTH. 

Ray's  Rudiments  to  Fractions  (or  an  equivalent),  Elemen- 
tary Geography,  Writing  (books  1  and  2),  Spelling,  Drawing 
from  Objects  and  Copy,  Fourth  Reader,  Music. 


C  GRAMMAR — SOUTH. 


Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic  (to  ratio).  Intermediate 
Geography  (firat  half),  Map  Drawing,  Writing  (books  3  and 
4),  Spelling,  Fifth  Reader  (first  half).  Grammar  (oral). 
Music. 


B  GRAMMAR — NORTH. 


Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic  (to  Exchange  of  Curren- 
cies), Intermediate  Geography  (complete),  Primary  Gram- 
mar (complete),  Map  Drawing,  Spelling,  Writing,  (books  5 
and  6),  Fifth  Reader  (complete).  Music. 

A  GRAMMAR — SOUTH. 

Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic  (complete).  Common 
School  Geography,  Writing  (books  7  and  8),  Orthography, 
Map  Drawing,  English  Grammar  (complete).  Algebra  (to 
Equations),  Music. 

HIGH  SCHOOL— SOUTH.. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

• 

First  Term — Continue  Algebra,  first  part.  Human  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology.     Begin  Latin  or  German,  or  both. 

Second  Term — Complete  Algebra,  first  part.  Begin  English 
Analysis.     Continue  Latin  or  German,  or  both. 

Third  Term — Begin  higher  Arithmetic.  Complete  English 
Analysis.     Latin  or  German  Reader,  or  both. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

Firfit  Term — Continue  higher  Arithmetic.  Begin  Elemen- 
tary Geometry.     Ctesar  or  Tell,  or  both. 

Second  Term  —  Continue  Elementary  Geometry.  Begin 
Natural  Philosophy.     Caesar  or  Tell,  or  both. 


Third  Term — Begin  higher  Algebra.  Continue  Natural 
Philosophy.     Begin  Virgil. 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

First  Term — Higher  Algebra.  English  Composition  or 
Physical  Geography.     "Virgil.     Begin  Greek  (optional). 

Second  Term — Higher  Algebra,  General  History,  Cicero's 
Orations,  Greek  Reader  (optional). 

Third  Term — Constitution  of  Ohio,  and  Doited  States, 
Cicero's  Orations,  General  Review,  Anabasis  (optional). 


QERMAN    DEPARTMENT. 

As  this  must  necessarily  be  a  miscellaneous  department,  it 
is  difiScult  to  establish  a  permanent  course  of  instruction. 
Proper  arrangements  will  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  this  school ;  hnwever.  pupils  who  enter  this  de- 
partment during  the  first  term  must  remain  here  throughout 
the  term,  and  those  who  enter  during  the  .second  term  must 
remain  here  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

Note, — In  the  Primary,  1st  und  2d  Intermediate  and  Ger- 
man departments,  Language  Lessons  and  Composition  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  course,  and  in  all  other  departments  Com- 
position, and  also  recitations,  declamations  and  original  Eng- 
lish productions  are  essential  as  olten  as  desired  by  the  Sujier- 
intendent.  Whenever  tlie"  Primary  rooms  be<»rae  too  much 
crowded,  a  new  grade  for  Primaries  will  be  formed  tempora- 
rily in  the  South  Building,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 

The  German  department  was  disconiinued  in  1873. 

The  above  course  has  been  modified  to  suit  new  gradii^ 
hereinafter  s{>oken  of.  The  following  are  the  more  import- 
ant modifications  now  in  force: 

Grade  1,  same  as  B  Primary- 
Grade  2,  same  as  A  Primary,  exi-epl  that  First  Reader 
is  used  instead  of  Second. 

Grade  3,  same  as  1st  Intermediate,  escept  that  Second 
Reader  is  used  instead  of  Third. 

Grade  4,  slate  exercises  io  fundamental  rales,  numbers  not 


to  exceed  10,000;  Spelling,  Writing,  (slate,  board  and  book), 
Third  Reader,  Music. 

Grade  5,  Slate  Exercises,  as  in  grade  4.  Spelling,  Writ- 
ing, Third  Reader. 

Grade  6,  Ray's  Rudiments  to  Fractions ;  Spelling,  Writ- 
ing, Elementary  Gcograpliy.     Reading — Fourth  Reader. 

Grade  7.  Complete  Ray's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  Spell- 
ing, Writing  of  Elementary  Geography.  Reading — Fourth 
Reader ;  Map  Drawing. 

Grade  8,  same  as  C  Grammar. 

Grade  9,  same  as  B  Grammar. 

Grade  10,  same  as  A  Grammar. 

High  School  course  not  materially  changed.  In  the  first 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  special  attention  is 
given  to  correcting  language  of  pupils  and  to  the  proper  u^e 
of  words.  In  all  the  other  grades,  composition  receives  care- 
ful attention.  Drawing  is  but  imperfectly  taught,  because 
the  teachers  have  not  been  taught  in  that  important  branch. 

The  most  important  change  in  grading  was  introduced  in 
1874,  on  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  W.  L.  Shaw. 
Instead  of  dividing  grades,  as  previously,  into  Primary,  First 
and  Second  Intermediate,  A,  B  and  O  Grammar,  they  were 
distinguished  by  members  from  No.  1  to  No.  10,  exclusive 
of  High  School;  and  instead  of  containing,  as  did  the  Inter- 
mediate and  Grammar  grades,  two  classes,  each  (A  and  B), 
each  room  (except  Nos.  1  and  2  Primary),  contain  but  one 
class. 

This  change  met  a  very  determined  opposition  from  a  por- 
tion of  our  citizens,  principally  on  account  of  the  increased 
distances  some  of  their  children  had  to  go  to  school  over  that 
required  under  the  previous  arrangement. 

This  change  produced  some  inequalities  in  the  number  of 
pupils  on  the  opening  of  schools  this  year,  to  remedy  which 
a  temporary  change  in  assignment  of  scholars  in  certain  grades 
was  made,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  *'  one  class  "  principle  of 
the  system  will  adjust  itself,  and  prove  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  the  two-class  arrangement  of  the  previous  system 
of  grading. 


The  principnl  change  in  the  mode  of  conducting  e 
tion  o(  pupils  was  the  iutrodiiction  of  written  examinations. 
This  change  was  not  effected  all  at  once.  It  ia  now,  how- 
ever, fully  established,  and  is  considered  a  decideil  improve- 
ment over  oral  csarainations,  or  examination  by  classes  of 
one  pupil  in  presence  of  others. 

Improvements  in  school  accommodations,  buildingii,  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  etc.,  worthy  of  note,  have  been  made  as 
follows ; 

The  two  buildings  alluded  to  contain,  as  stated  in  the  ag- 
gregate, twelve  rcoms,  nearly  all  of  which  are  furnished  with 
the  Exuelsinr  Seat,  manufactured  at  Eaton,  which  we  consider 
one  of  the  best  school  se^ls  in  use ;  the  rooAis,  which  require  it, 
are  supplied  with  majis  and  charts,  and  are  all  provided  with 
largo-sized  blackboards,  in  good  order,  aud  the  Board  furnish 
crayon  and  erasers  for  the  pupils.  The  rooms  are  all  pro- 
vided with  small  clocks,  the  highest  department  at  North 
Building  and  High  School,  South  Building,  are  supplied  with 
organs,  aud  the  Board,  in  1K74,  purchased  a  fine  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  at  a  ctst  of  $175.00. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  North  Building  are  rather 
small,  and  do  not  admit  of  pro[>cr  ornamentation  or  land- 
scape improvements;  but  they  have  l»ecn  graded  and  pretty 
well  shadeil  with  forest  Irecs,  but  cannot  be  swarded,  as  they 
are  all  needed  for  play  grounds.  In  1874,  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  South  Building  were  pro[>erIy  graded,  forming 
a  gentle  descent  on  the  north  (fronliog  Israel  street),  aod  a 
more  rapid  but  not  abrupt  descent  to  the  west,  with  nearly 
level  grounds  to  the  east  and  south.  A  new  fence,  with  iron 
rod  pickets,  was  coustructed  on  the  front  (Israel  street),  and 
neatly  painted  ;  two  large  ami  well  constructed  privies  were 
erected,  and  walks  were  graveled, 

In  the  spriiiff  of  1875.  the  uniund.s  were  sown  witli  mixed 
grass  seed,  which  took,  and  they  were  also  thickly  eel  with 
forest  (maple)  and  evergreen  trees,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
growing.  In  a  few  years  we  cannot  but  have  one  of  the  finest 
campus  grounds  lo  he  met  with. 


i 


No  school  library  was  ever  organized,  except  that  provided 
under  the  school  law  of  1853,  the  library  provisions  of  which, 
it  is  known,  were  in  force  only  a  few  years.  There  still  re- 
mains a  portion  of  the  books  thus  provided,  but  no  great  in- 
erest  attaches  to  them. 

OBGAUIZATION  AND  GEOWTH  OF  A  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  highest  department  of  our  schools  was  growing  into  a 
High  School  from  1850  to  1872,  at  which  last  period  it  was 
fully  recognized  as  such,  and  we  think  entitled  to  that  desig- 
nation. 

The  present  course  of  study  in  the  High  School  is,  as 
stated,  substantially  as  prescribed  in  printed  manual  of  1871. 

Tlie  intention  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  its  graduates 
to  enter  the  Freshman  Class  of  first-class  Colleges,  which  we 
think  it  can  do. 

The  first  class  graduated  from  this  school,  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1872,  when  regular  Commence- 
ment Exercises  were  held,  as  they  have  been  each  year  since, 
attended  with  great  interest  by  the  public. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  graduates  : 

CLASS  OF   1872. 

William  Neal,  Frank  G.  Thompson,  Emma  Tizzard,  Eddie 
Worrall. 

CLASS  OF   1873. 

Charles  V.  Hendricks,  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Mary  B.  Show. 

CLASS  OF   1874. 

^^arianna  Morris,  John  Risinger,  Abel  Uisinger,  J.  W.  B. 
Siders. 

CLASS   OF    1875. 

Minnie  Foos,  Kate  Huston,  Susan  L.  Lockwood,  Minne- 
haha Rensmain,  Kate  L.  Thompson,  Mary  Tingle,  Lizzie 
Truax,  William  Campbell,  Frank  C.  Marley,  Levin  Siler. 


SENIOR  CLASS  OF    1876. 
(To  Qradaate  in  Jane.> 

Lola  Alexander,  Grace  Hendricks,  Ella  Huston,  Clarence 
A.  Miller,  Clarence  G.  Reynolds,  Alice  Sliver,  William  D. 
Stephens. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School,  in  1872,  when  the  first 
graduation  took  place,  was  Mi-ss  Catherine  Oaks.  She  was 
re-employed  for  the  next  year,  but  soon  after  resigned,  to 
accept  a  position  in  Antioch  College,  and  Miss  Oliva  T.  Al- 
derman was  employed  as  Principal,  and  she  has  remained  in 
charge  ever  since. 

The  public  highly  appreciate  this  department.  But  few, 
if  any,  of  our  citizens  now  pretend  to  send  their  children  to 
Colleges  or  Academies  without  first  having  them  graduate 
from  the  High  School.     Pupils  from  abroad  also  seek  it. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  name  any  particular  one  or  more 
of  our  graduates  who  have  become  distinguished  for  superior 
ability  or  service.  Most  of  them  have  engaged  in  teaching. 
Four  of  them,  Miss  Tingle,  Miss  Show,  Miss  Rensman,  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  are  now  teaching  in  our  own  schools  with 
success.     Others  are  at  College. 

SUPERVISION. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  progress  of  our  schools  up 
to  a  permanent  Superintendency  over  all  the  departments. 
This  point  was  fairly  reached  in  1867,  when  Capt.  William 
L.  Shaw  was  employed  as  Superintendent.  Previous  to  this 
time  it  could  hardly  be  said  the  principal  teacher,  though 
sometimes  called  Superintendent,  had  the  full  control  and 
authority  of  Superintendent.  But  regarding  the  principal 
teacher  before  this  time  in  that  light,  the  following  arc  the 
names  in  order,  terms  of  service,  and  salaries  of  Superintend- 
ents since  1850 : 

D.  M.  Morrow,  one  year — 1850-51 81.50  per  day. 

James  Long,  two  terms,  1851-2 1.62^     " 

Samuel  McClune.  one  year,  1852-3 1.62i     " 


I.  S.  Morris,  from  March,  1853,  to  close  of  schools,  in  1860, 
Salary,  first  year,  JoOO.OO;  second,  8500.00;  third,  «600.00 ; 
fourth,  S600.00 ;  fifth,  S700.00 ;  sixth,  S700.00;  last  year,  S3.00 
per  day. 

A.  McAdow 1860-1 ?3.00  per  day. 

J.  N.  Lake .....1861-2 2.00 

A.  C.  Messenger...l862-3 1.75 

S.  S.  Dix 1863-4 3.00 

M.  L.  Holt 1864-5 .' 4.00 

J.N.  Lake 1865-6 4.00 

S.  S.  Dix 1866-7 4.00 

C.C.Fetherling...l867  (vacancy) 3.00 

W.  L.  Shaw 1867-8 '. 1,200  per  year. 

Same 1868-9 1,200 

Same,  employed  for  1869-70  at  $1,500,  but  re- 
signed October  21,  1869. 

Peter  Sellers 1869-70 1,200 

W.  C.  Barnhart..l870-71 1,400 

Same 1871-72 ,..1,400 

Same 1872-73 1,500 

B.  F.  Morgan 1873-74 1,150 

(Mr.  M.  resigned  March  27,  1874). 

W.  L.  Shaw 1874-75 1,500.       " 

L.  D.  Brown 1875-76 1,300 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  by  each  in  school  hours  to 
supervision,  canuot  be  definitely  stated.  Prior  to  1867,  but 
a  small  fraction,  since  then  about  one-third. 

No  definite  measures  have  been  employed  by  the  Board  to 
secure  the  improvement  of  teachers,  except  to  require  from 
time  to  time  a  higher  standard  and  better  certificates,  and  to 
enhance  wages  and  promote  for  success  in  teaching.  The 
teachers  adopt  measures  to  improve  themselves,  by  attending 
Institutes,  visiting  other  schools,  etc. 

The  Board  allows  each  teacher  one  day  in  the  school  year 
to  visit  other  graded  schools,  and  one-fourth  day  each  month 
to  visit  the  rooms  of  each  other. 

No  particular  method  has  been  adopted  of  examining  and 
employing  teachers.  Generally  written  applications  are  re- 
quired, and  recommendations  and  references  from  new  appli- 


cants.  But  personal  interviews  are  mnch  preferred  with  new 
applicants,  to  applications  by  letter,  sustained  by  recommen- 
dations. 

« 

The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  supervision  is  the  results 
of  it  since  this  policy  was  adopted.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
these  results.  They  can  be  seen  in  the  workings  of  the 
schools,  the  order  and  discipline,  and  the  advanced  standard 
of  scholarships  produced. 

From  1850  to  1853,  while  the  act  of  1849  remained  in 
force,  the  District  had  its  own  Board  of  School  Examiners. 
The  list  would  be  too  long  to  name  all  these. 

After  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  reached  a  proper 
point  of  eflBciency,  which  was  soon  after  1850,  a  certificate 
from  them  was  generally  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  formal  exam- 
ination by  the  District  Board. 

The  following  is  the  roll  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  since  the  organization,  in  1850,  with  the  approxi- 
mate period  of  service  and  offices  held  in  the  Bt>ard : 

W.  .J.  Gilmore,  Secretary 12  years. 

W.  H.  H.  B.  Minor,  President  and  Tn^asuror 9 

Ellis  Minshall,  Treasurer 9 

George  W.  Thompson,  Prest,  8ec'y  and  Treas 9 

A.  Haines,  President ! S 

W.  B.  Tizzard,  Secretary 7 

C.  F.  Brooke,  Treasurer .• 7 

George  D.  Hendricks,  President 6 

C.  W.  Swain,  President  and  Treasurer (i 

.J.  W.  King,  President 6 

William  Currv,  Treasurer 5 

E.  W.  McGuire,  Secretary o 

Robert  Miller,  Secretary o 

Benjamin  Neal  4 

Thomas  .J.  Larsh,  President 4 

.J.  V.  Campbell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 4 

.1.  N.  Lake,  President 4 

S.  S.  Dix 4 

R.  G.  D.  McKemy 8 

B.  Hubbard \ 3 

P.  M.  Grume,  President 3 

J.  P.  Brokins,  Secretary 3 

Melyne  Miller .' 3 

J.  A.  Crume 3 
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R.  E.  Prvor,  President 3 

Joseph  Wilson,  Treasurer 3 

Joseph  Fisher 3 

Ji  L.  Chambers,  Secretary 3 

J.  D.  Lauer 3 

W.  A.  Swihart  3 

W.  C.  M.  Brookins,  Secretary 3 

W.  C.  Huston 3 

Hiram  Jones,  Secretary 2 

Josiah  Campbell 2 

B.  H.  Alexander 2 

L.  C.  Abbott,  Secretary 2 

John  Acton,  President 

R.  M.  Stannah 

S.  H.  Hubbell,  Treasurer 

J.  B.  Draver,  Secretary 

M.  Filbeft 

R.  Homan 

G.  W.  Gans 

Joseph  N.  Pinney 

H.  B.  Vanausdal : 

C.  P.  Thum 

C.  W.  Larsh,  Secretary 

The  Board  now  in  office,  1876,  is  as  follows  : 

J.  W.  King,  President;  C.  F.  Brooke,  Treasurer;  W.  C. 
M.  Brookins,  Secretary ;  W.  C.  Huston,  Robert  Miller,  John 
V.  Campbell. 

CORPS   OF  TEACHERS   AND   SALARIES. 
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L.  D.  Brown,  Superintendent $1,3(X).00  per  year. 

Oliva  T.  Alderman,  Prin.  High  School....  3.75   per  day. 

Elizabeth  Lauer,  Nos.  9  and  10 2.25 

Susan  Pence,  No.  8 2.25 

Kate  Clab&v,  No.  7 2.25 

F.  G.  Thompson,  No.  6 2.25 

Marv  B.  Show,  No.  5 2.25 

Minnie  Rensman  No.  4 2.00 

Laura  Corson,  No.  3,  (South) 2.25 

Mary  Tingle,  No.  3,  (North) 2.00 

Mary  Stevens,  Nos.  1  and  2,  (North) 2.50 

Mary  Gard,  Nos.  1  and  2,  (South) 2.25 


In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  history,  the  under- 
signed has  been  aided  by  other  members  and  ex-members  of 
the  Board,  Superintendent  Brown  and  ex-Superintendents 


Morris,  Bamhart  and  Shaw,  and  others  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  workings  of  our  schools. 

With  its  acknowledged  im])erfections,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  found  of  sufficient  interest  to  secure  a  place  in  the 
History  of  the  Schools  of  Ohio,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Cen- 
tennial. 

ROBERT  MILLER, 

Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  ELYRIA  8(^H00LS 

FROM 

Settlement  of  the  Village  up  to  Jan.  1,  1876, 

BY    N.    IJ.    GATES. 

Elyria,  wliich  now  comprises  the  Union  Schools  of  our 
village,  was  settled  by  Henian  Ely  and  his  associates,  a  small 
colony  from  West  Springfiehl,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1817.  This 
colony  was  soon  increased  bv  other  settlers  from  other  New 
Englainl  States,  an<l  from  the  State  of  Xew  York,  who  were 
descendc'd  from  the  same  parent  sto<*k.  These  early  settlers 
were  generally  imbued  with  tlie  impf)rtance  of  establishing  a 
system  i»f  schools,  a<le<|uate  to  giving  every  chihl  a  good 
common-school  education. 

TIIK    FIKST    srilool.    IIOIM-; 

Erected  in  the  now  Union  School  District  of  Elyria,  was  a 
log  building,  situated  on  the  hill  neartlie  east  end  of  the  bridge 
over  the  railroad,  on  or  about  the  year  1820.  This,  for  a  time, 
was  use<l  both  for  school  and  church  purposes,  by  the  early 
settlers  of  town  and  townshi]).  Some  years  after,  there  was 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  l*ublic  Square  what  was  calle<l 
the  "Yellow  School  House/'  in  which  was  kept  the  only 
district  or  public  school  in  Elyria  corjioration,  for  a  series  <d' 
years.  This  building  was  two  stories  high.  In  the  lower 
room  was  taught  the  <listri(^t  school ',   \u  t\\e  \v\>\k»^t,  w.  ^^vjvV 


•johool.  Dr.  L,  D.  Crrinwold,  Jabez  L.  Burrell,  and  othep«, 
<liinn<T:  that  tinu\  tmight  tin*  <listnct  hcIiooI.  Miss  Mary 
<TiTiMu  now  tlu»  willow  oi  Tlion!]»soii  Miles,  ami  otliers,  tau<iht 
the  select  sehool. 

KAKLV    IIISTOIIV     AM>    ST1{r<i<;i.ES. 

Owiiiir     to     defective     laws,    and     the     stnifrgl^s    of    the 
earlv    inoiieers,    incident    to   all     new    settlers   in    a    lieavilv- 

•  I  • 

timbered    country,  verv    little    proirress  was    made    in  eduoa- 
tional     matters    until      the     vear     1881,    when     Henian     Elv 
erected  what  was  considered  for  those  days,  a  large  and  <*<>ni- 
nuxlious  huihlintr  for  the  Elvria  Miurh  School.     In   1832,  the 
Hev.  John  Monteith,  then  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  Wasbinfirton 
county.  New   Vork,  was  called  to  open  antl  take  the  su}>erin- 
lendence  of  the  Elvria  Hiirh  School.     Durinsr  that  vear,  Mr. 
Monteith,  as  j)rincij»al,  assisted  by   his  wife  and  Miss   Mary 
Eells,  oj)ened  the  Elvria  High  School  under  favorable  aus]>icos, 
as  was  considered  for  tliat  day  an<l  age.     In  that  school  the 
|m))ils  were  not  only  instructe<l  in  the  common  and  elemeiitar}* 
branches,  but  were  also  taught  in  the  more  advanced  studies, 
fitting    for     college     all    those    wlio    were    inclined    in    that 
<lireetion.     It  was  at  this  school   that   J.   H.    Fairchild,  now 
President  of   Oberlin    (().)    College,  and   his   brother,  E.    H. 
Faireliild,  now  President  of  Herea  (Ky.)  College,  were  wliolly, 
or  in  ])art,  prepared  to  enter  college.     In   1835,  Mr.  Monteith 
was  succeeded  in  this  sehool  by  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Branch,  from 
Oberlin  College.  After  them.  Dr.  A.  H.  l^rown  and  wife  taught 
one    year.     In     1830,    the    Ki^v.   John     P.    Cowles,   fonnerly 
professor  in  Oberlin  College,  an<l  his  wife,  took  charge  of  the 
Elyria  High  School,  and  continued  in  the  same  to  1844,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  ^lills,  and  after  hitii,  Luther 
M.  Oviatt.     During  all  these  years,  the  common  schools,  ]>ar- 
ticularly  in  district  No.   1,  including  the  incor|K>rated  village 
of  Elyria,  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  very  little  attention  was  jiaitl 
to  tlieiu. 


*l,00n   TAX    VOTRD   boWX. 

ill  the  early  spring  of  184(5,  a  meeting  was  called  by 
the  voters  of  sehool  clistriot  No.  1,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  a 
tax  to  build  a  school-house  for  the  uses  of  said  district.  At 
tiiat  meeting,  a  motion  was  made  to  raise,  by  taxation,  the 
sum  of  J|  1,000,  for  the  jmrposes  aforesaid,  which  motion  w-as 
opposed  by  tlie  heaviest  tax-payers  of  the  district,  and  was 
voted  down.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  district^  feeling 
mortified  ainl  chagrined  at  this  vote,  held  a  conncil,  and 
determined  not  to  "'give  it  up  so,  **'  but  to  persevere.  A  bill 
wrt.s  drawn  uj),  divi<ling  district  No.  1  into  two  school  district-s, 
Nos.  1  and  0,  and  sent  immediat^^ly  to  the  Legislature  at 
Columbus,  tlien  in  session,  which  was  at  once  passed  into  a 
l:iw. 

DIVIDK   AXn  COXQrKK. 

The  next  winter,  tlie  friends  of  common  s(^hools  organized, 
and  jmt  their  plans  into  ojieration.  Their  policy  was  to  divide 
and  conquer.  Public  meetings  were  called  in  districts  Nos.  1 
and  9,  and,  after  a  sj)irited  contest,  a  tax  of  ^1,000  was  voted  in 
i»a<*lj  of  sai<l  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school-house 
ill  each,  which  was  in  due  time  carried  out,  by  erecting  in 
«listrict  No.  1,  a  stcme,  and  in  district  No.  9,  a  bri'-k  school- 
bonse,  botli  of  which  are  standing  to  this  <lay,  as  monunuMits 
of  the  earlv  stru^rglos  for  the  svstem  of  union  schools,  wliich 
have  become  so  nnu'h  in  favor  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
patrons  of  the  same. 

XOTKK    FOK    ADOPTION. 

Tn  1850,  in  a<*cordance  ^vith  a  notice  posted  and  published  in 
said  village  of  Elyria,  notifying  that  a  j)ubli(^  nu*eting  would  be 
held  at  the  court  liouse,  on  the  24th  dav  of  Mav,  1H.50,  to  vote, 
bv  ballot,  for  or  against  the  adoj)tion  of  an  act  passed  by  the 
Ohio  Legislature,  Februray  21,  1849,  entitled  "an  act  to  jn-o- 
vide  for  the  better  regulation  of  public  schools  in  cities  and 
towns,"  etc.,  which  notice  was  signed  by  Robbins    Burrelb 


Ruhwell  Snow,  X.  11.  Mauter,  Herriek  Parker,  Tabor  Woo<K 
and  William  Oleott,  and  dated  Elvria,  Mav  13,  1850.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  notice, 
and  the  qualilietl  voters  then  and  tliere  votA^d  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  said  school  law.  In  j)nrsiunice  of  the  requisite 
legal  notice,  an  election  was  held  at  the  court  house,  on  tlie 
8th  (biy  of  June,  1850,  and- the  following  directors  were  electe<I 
to  put  in  operation,  the  Elvria  Union  School,  to  wit :  For  tlirei* 
years,  E.  DeWitt  and  O.  Cowles  ;  for  two  years,  31.  W.  Pond 
and  Tabor  Wood  ;  for  one  year,  C  S.  Goodwin  and  P.  C\ 
Dolley.  [n  due  time  the  directors  perfected  their  organization 
bv  electhiir  E.  DeWitt,  President,  and  P.  C.  DoUev,  Secretary. 

STARTED   ON    ITS   <  AKEKK. 

In  the  winter  of  1850-51,  the  Elvria  Union  School  stiirte«l 
on  its  career  bv  securinir  the  services  of  Jason  B.  Caniield  a> 
Superinteuilent,  at  a  salary  of  *30  jkm*  month,  with  tw<»  female 
assistants,  with  a  comj»ensjition  of  ^4  jK*r  week.  In  1851,  Mr- 
31.  J.  Oatnian,of  Buffalo,  was  aiiiM)inted  Suj>erinten<lent  of  said 
schools,  at  a  salary  of  ^45o  |K*r  annum.  3Ir.  <  >atman  was  re- 
employe<l  f(M*  1852,  at  a  salary  of  ^(500  ;  again  employed  for 
1853,  for  *0oo  ;  in  1S54,  at  *7nn.  Mr.  \.  W.  DeMunn  com- 
menced as  Su|K*rinten<lcnt  of  said  m-IiooIs,  September  1 1,  ls54. 
at  a  salarv  of  *7i»0  ;  riMMnploved  for  another  vear,  1S55,  at 
^Hint  yer  annum.  Frank  L.  Hobbins  commenced  as  SujKM'in- 
tendent  of  sai<l  selniols,  St»pteniber  (5,  l^<5(^  at  a  sjdary  of  ♦Jmmi 
per  annum.  Mr.  Joseph  II.  Bariium  commenced  as  SujKM*inteii- 
tlent,  SeptendKM-  5.  1S57,  at  a  salary  of  ¥900  \}vr  annum  ; 
re-employed,  1858,  at  JpPoo  per  annum.  Mr.  W.  C.  Catlin 
commencetl  as  Superintendent,  September  4th,  1859  :  salary. 
*?900  ;  re-employed  for  the  years  1^60-6 1.  at  the  s:mie  salary. 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Parker  was  employml  as  SujKMnntendent  in 
.Vugust,  lsi)ii,  at  a  salary  of  spOOn  ;  re-<*niployed  for  1863,  at  a 
salary  of  v700.  John  S.  McKee,  as  Suj»erintendent,  1864,  at  a 
salary  <»f  *soi».     Mr.  L.  A.  Mills,  employiMl  as  Su|»iTintemieut 


for  1865-66,  at  a  salary  of  *1,OUO  ;  ro-uiiii>loyiMl  for  1HU6-67,  at 
same  salary.  IVter  H.  KaiscM*,  Su|H*nnt('iideiit  for  the  year 
1S67-6H  ;  salary,  %I,00().  George  N.  C'arrutiiers  eiiij)loye(l  as 
Superintendent,  IH6H,  at  a  salary  of  ^1,()()() ;  re-employed,  IS60, 
at  a  salary  of  !i?  1,200;  re-employed,  1H70,  ata  salary  of  81,500  ; 
re-employed,  1871,  at  a  salary  of  si«  1,500;  re-employed,  1872,  at 
a  salary  of  %1,500.  Henry  M.  I*arker,  employed  as  Superin- 
tendent, 1878,  at  a  salary  of  *?2,000  ;  re-employed,  1874,  at  a 
salary  of  152,000  ;  re-employed,  1875,  at  a  salary  of  sf?2,000. 

I'lONEEKS    OF    TlIK    SYSTKM. 

Tabor  Wood,  M.  \V.  l^ond,  and  V.  C.  Dolley,  an*  justly 
entitled  to  the  eredit  of  hiboring  more  zealously  and  assiduously, 
perhaps,  than  any  i»thers,  in  intiodueing  and  jnittiiiir  into 
sueeessful  o])eration,  the  Elyria  Tnion  Schools.  M.  J.Oatman, 
the  seeond  Superinten<lent,  having  hatl  some  previous  experi. 
enee  in  teaehing  in  eastern  union  and  graded  sehools,  was  well 
adaj)te<l  by  edueation,  experience,  and  being,  withal,  a  thorough 
<liseiplinarian,  to  put  the  system  into  working  order,  and  on 
the  high  roa<l  to  succrss.  Tin*  following  irentlemen  have  been 
successively  IVesidents  of  the  Hoard  of  Kducation  :  Elijah 
l>e\Vitt,  Tabor  Wood,  l*hilemon  Uliss,  Luther  1).  (4riswold, 
(ieorife  (t.  Washburn,  Isaac  S.  Mctcdf.  .bdin  II.  l>ovntoih 
Henrv  E.  Mussev,  Thomas  L.  Nelson. 

IMTV     or     rUK     noAKI) 

The    Board  of   Directors   of   the  Elvria  I'ni<ui  Schools  have 

« 

generally  acted  in  harmony,  having  but  one  object  in  view  :  to 
furnish  the  best  facilities  for  (he  education  of  the  masses. 
Thev  have  said,  and  sav  now,  to  all  children  livinir  within  tlu- 
bounds  of  the  I'nion  School  District  :  ('omi*  without  nionev 
and  without  price,  to  obtain  an  education.  Every  branch  is 
taught,  saving  that  of  (ireek,  to  prepare  ]>u|)ils  to  enter  any  of 
oin*  colleires  of  learninir.  In  a<ldition  to  theordiiiarv  branches, 
there  are  also  taught,  as  specialties,  jienmanship,  drawing,  antl 
music,  each  by  a  comjietent  professor. 


TARDIKKflK  AND  tKRKarLARITY  IN  ATl'KNDAXc  K. 
In  the  oarlv  history  of  our  srliools,  these  were  a  stainliiiii: 
irrievance,  until  the  Hoanl  institute<l  a  rule  whieh  worketl  a 
suspension  from  seliool  for  these  irrejGTularities.  A  few  exanii»les 
of  this  kind  ;  a  few  suspensions,  sliowin^  that  tlie  Board  had 
authority  in  these  niatt<>rs,  had  a  most  salutary  effect,  and 
remedied  the  eyil. 

nniLK  IX  TiiK  sniooLs. 
It  has  always  Vieen  eustfunary  by  the  Superintendent  and 
teachers,  without  any  action  or  instruction  on  the  paN  of  the 
Hoard,  for  or  against  the  practice,  to  open  the  scliool  in  the 
morning  by  reading  or  repeating  j)assages  of  scripture,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  and  no  oj)j)osition  to  their  course  has 
eyer  manifested  itself,  to  any  extent,  on  the  j)ai*t  of  tlie  patrons 
of  fmr  si'liools.  Our  people  hay**  wisely  abstained  from  the 
airitation  of  this  subject.  Their  acts,  in  this  reganl,  haye 
in<licated  that  they  are  satisfied  to  let  well  enoui^h  ahme.  Our 
schools  haye  alwavs  been  i?i  the  hands  of  their  friends.  No 
person  has  eyer  been  electe<l  to  the  BoanI  who  was  in  any  way 
an  enemy  to  the  system.  All  haye  had  an  eye  sin<xle  to  their 
irreatest  efficiency  in  promoting  the  interest  of  education. 

KMMKKATION    <»K    yoiTII 

In  KJyria  l'ni<ui  School  distrii't,  from  six  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  aure  :  1^55,  males,  :{H1  ;  females,  4()s. 
|s«;.'),  mah's,  42*2  ;  females,  454.  1S75,  males,  054  ;  females, 
«)S().  IS75,  <'olored  males,  li  ;  coloretl  females,  \:\.  No  <lis- 
tincti(»n  is  mad<*  in  Klyria  l'nio?i  Schools  on  account  of  i-olor. 
They  have  always  been  adniitted  cm  c<|ual  terms  by  the  acipii- 
cscence  of  all  patrons  of  our  schools,  no  o))|>osition  from  any 
on<'  or  iVom  any  <juarter.  Our  people  fayor  free  and  uniyersal 
education,  and,  if  need  be,  make  it  comj>ulsory. 

From  small  beirinnings  the  Klvria  I'nion  Schools  hayeirrown 
and  spread  out  until,  at  the  present  time,  its  structures  consists 
of  six  substantial  stone  and  brick  scho<d  buildings,  witli  a  High 


School  depttrtniem  with  feiualt*  principal  and  two  assistants,  A» 
B.  C.  1111(1  D.  (irnniinar  Schools,  two  Intormediato,  and  six 
IVimarv  Schools,  :i]l  tniitrlit  bv  fcniah's,  and  cr^Micrally  in  n 
rtourishintr  and  satisfactory  contlition. 

s<'ifooi.  ni'iLhiN<;s. 
While  it  has  been  the  j)in-p(>sc  of  the  Hoard,  and  the  people, 
to  furnish  all  n(»ccssary  buildinirs,  furniture,  and  apparatus  for 
the  successful  workinirs  of  our  school,  still  thev  have  always 
refrained  from  iroini;  into  those  extra vairancies  whieh  are  so 
comnuMi  in  many  places,  whicli  have  led  to  exorbitant  tJixes,  and 
create«l  an  <)]»])Osition  and  ]>reju(lice  aixainst  tlie  system, 
which  a  more  mo<lerate  course,  and  a  more  judicious 
expenditure  of  money,  would  jiave  avoi«led. 

"  wisK  MKN  <;iian<;k.  "*' 
Tliere  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  Elvria  schools  whieh  is 
worthy  of  special  notice  in  tliis  brief  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  same.  In  the  early  stru<^;;les  to  establish  this 
admirable  svstem  of  scliools  in  Klvria,  tlie  whole  scheme  was 
strenuously  op]K>sed  by  a  majority  of  tlie  active,  influential 
monied  men  of  the  place,  while  the  jioorer  classes  of  all  parties, 
sects,  cree<ls  and  jiersuasions,  rallied  to  th(»ir  supjiort,  and  were 
willing  and  <lid  on  all  occasions  and  under  all  circumstances, 
when  called  upon,  vote  all  the  taxes  n(»cessary  to  inaugumtx' 
and  perfec^t  the  system.  Hut  of  late  years  this  has  changed 
somewhat,  and  at  a  ])ublic  meeting  called  at  tlie  Town  Ilall,  in 
the  s])ring  of  IHTo,  for  the  ]>ur])ose  of  voting  to  raise,  by  taxa- 
tion, the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  erect  an  additional 
buihlinff  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  sc'holars  in  the  Elvria 
Tnion  Schools,  a  matter  which  had  become  a  necessity,  an  im- 
f>erative  one,  the  measure  was  only  carrie<l  by  one  majority. 
Tlie  active  business  monied  men  of  the  tlistrict,  many  of  them 
were  tliere  to  vote  to  tax  themselves  for  that  ]>urpose,  while  the 
poorer  ormor(»  ino<lerate  tax  j)ayers  were  there  to  vote  against 
the  tax.     A  certain  religious  sect  were  out  in  full  force,  to  vote 


flown  the  tax.  The  tax  cameil,  the  school  house  went  uj»,  anil 
is  now  ready  for  o<'fujKincy,  a  tine  suhMantial  brick  Imildinir, 
another  monument  <tre<'te<l  to  |»er]>etuate  Ucv  >chools  and  free 
institutions. 

i  ONLLLSIoN. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  anionic  the  liberal  and  eidi^htened 
])atrons  c»f  the  Klyria  I'nion  Seliools,  is  to  provide  nil  suitable 
aeconimodations,  tlie  b«*st  and  most  experienced  teaidiers,  the 
iKJHt  modelled  school  buildinirs  and  fixtures,  and  to  suj>|>ort  the 
same  by  taxintr  all  property,  fairly  and  equitably,  thus  offerinix 
to  all  children  between  the  aires  of  six  an<l  tweiitv-one,  livinir 
in  the  district,  to  .-ivail  themselves  of  these  advantai^es  to  obtain 
an  e«iu«'ation.  Taxes  levied  an<l  inoiu'V  expended  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  risin^r  Lreneration  without  retranl  to  sex,  color  or 
nationalitv,  is  the  true  svsteni,  and  the  onlv  safe  oiie  for  a  re- 
publican  form  of  iroverinnent  —  where  iniiversal  sufFraixe  ]>re- 
vails.  I'niversnl  education  and  universal  suffrMire  are  twin 
sisters,  the  guardian  anirels  of  our  liberties.  Thev  must  iro 
hand  in  hand.  There  is  no  safetv  in  one  with<»ut  the  other. 
This  sentiment  is  fully  endorsed  anionir  our  people,  an<l  while 
this  is  so.  and  the  peoj)le  are  awake  t<i  tlie  subject,  tin*  Klyri.M 
Uiiion  Schools  may  be  considcMvd  to  be  upon  a  permanent 
basis,  and  will  *H)  on  in  the  future  a^  they  have  in  the  pa>t, 
educatinij  and  enliirhtenintr  »»ur  vouth,  an<l  tittinjr  them  for  the 
active  duties  and  responsibilities  of  advancinir   years. 


HISTORY  OF  FINDLAY  SCHOOLS. 


The  historians  of  Rome  find  fact  and  fancy  so  intimately 
blended  in  accounts  of  its  origin  and  rise,  that  they  are  often 
at  a  loss  where  to  draw  the  line  of  separation,  and  although 
the  historian  of  the  Findlay  schools  has  had  no  fables  of  ^ 
Romulus  or  the  Seven  Kings  of  the  Seven  Hills  to  puzzle 
ovcrj.yct  scarcely  less  perplexing  have  been  the  efforts  to  har- 
monise the  accounts  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  concerning 
those  times  of  which  the  memories  of  men  run  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Findlay  was  laid  out  in  1828,  and  derived  its  name  from 
old  Fort  Finley,  built  a  short  distance  north  of  the  city 
during  the  war  of  1812.  The  spelling  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Findlay. 

The  history  of  its  schools,  at  this  early  date  was  similar 
to  that  of  most  places  of  like  origin.  A  small  log  school 
house,  where  a  school  was  kept  supported  by  public  funds, 
succeeded  the  little  "  pay  school"  which  offered  the  only  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  early  settlers.  This  stood  on  the 
present  site  of  the  C.  S.  &  C.  depot,  and  answered  the  double 
purpose  of  church  and  school  house  until  about  1835,  when  a 
building  was  completed,  where  the  National  Bank  now  stands 
on  the  southwestern  corner  of  Main  and  Crawford  streets 
This  building  was  also  used  for  a  court  house,  there  being 
two  stories.  This  alliance  continued  until  1840,  when  the 
present  court  house  was  completed,  and  the  old  building  was 
converted  into  a  hotel.  The  school  was  moved  from  one  place 
to  another,  until  the  completion  of  the  new  building  on  the 
corner  of  East  and  Crawford  streets,  in  1840.  This  was  a 
two-story  building  of  four  rooms. 


AmoDg  the  earliest  teachers  of  note  may  be  mentioned  the 
uiimu  of  John  Bowman.  He  was  a  man  of  raodcrale  attain- 
meiite.  hut  he  bail  that  peculiar  fitness  and  aptness  to  teach 
which,  willi  Ills  ficniiine  pnoil  nature  and  perfect  honesty, 
Kuiunl  him  the  respect  of  both  patrons  and  pupils.  He  died 
in  1H(3,  neap  Carey,  Wyandot  Comity,  having  left  the 
t^oher»'  profession  for  thai  of  farming,  after  a  service  of 
aboul  thirty-five  years, 

tn  1802,  nuiler  ihe  law  of  1849,  the  schools  were  divided 
inhi  four  intlepeiideiit  districts,  two  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
Hli'i.t,a  and  two  on  the  west  side,  and  school  houses  were  bidlt 
in  euch,  the  northeastern  continuing  to  occupy  the  old  bnild- 
,  )»]{.  Three  iif  these  soon  abandoned  their  organizations,  but 
llw  southwestern  still  conlinnes  to  tsist  nnder  the  name  of 
District  No.  9,  although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
uuittt  it  with  the  other  schools.  These  buildings,  however,  con- 
tinued in  nse.  There  was  no  system  nf  grading  at  this  time 
exwjpt  ihiit  II  few  of  the  mure  advanced  pupils  were  gathered 
mlD  the  old  huihling,whcre,in  connection  with  more  advnncd 
eiostHs  in  the  common  brauchcs.  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy, 
uud  the  like  were  sometimes  taught.  Otherwise  the  ptipiU 
udviided  that  school  whicli  was  most  convenient. 

Thwe  were  no  changes  of  consequence  in  the  managetncni 
of  th«  schools  for  a  nnmbor  of  years. 

The  enrollment  slowly  increased,  and  other  small  buildings 
wvr«  from  time  to  time  erected  for  their  accommodation. 
ThoM!  \vi're,  some  of  them,  rather  disreputable  affairs,  with 
lon|{  scats  around  the  walls,  and  tobies  in  front  instead  of 
denies,  white  the  smaller  pupils  were  not  8uppose«l  to  need 
uuything  but  a  small  seut  without  any  back.  Upon  scats  of 
thia  kind  many  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  dragged 
Uw  lung  hours  away,  interrupted  by  an  occasional  monoto- 
itOiia  vxerc'ise  in  a-b  ab.  But  the  more  fortunate  little  fellows 
who  mtendcd  one  of  the  buildings  sometimes  varied  the  cxer- 
oian  by  creeping  out  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  afforded  i^n- 
wuieul  egress,  and  running  the  risk  of  getting  back  ognin 
iKinn  tb«  tvucher  should  tiitd  it  out;  otherwise  they  were  not 
■u  tbrtUQutc. 
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AoKHig  those  who  liad  ( 


ntrol  of  the  boIiooIs  during  t 
[  period  may  be  nionlioned  Alonzo  Kimbcr  ami  W.  K.  Lcon- 
t  trd.  Bulii  were  in  office  a  eoiisitlerable  length  of  time,  and 
discliargcd  llieir  duties  to  theaatislaction  of  all- 
in  1860,  Mr.  Epliraim  Miller  took  charge  of  the  schools, 
t  He  devoted  his  tiiui;  to  teaching  in  the  High  School  grade, 
I  pving  verv  little  to  the  work  of  supervision. 

There  were  classes  at  limes  id  most  of  the  ordinary  High 
I  6chool  branches,  but  there  was  no  prescribed  course  of  study. 
J  A  considerable  number  of  resident  pupils  were  in  attendance, 
K^uccaud  these,  together  with  the  others, I'iidi  pursued  whatever 
T>C()ursc  his  fancy  dictated,  without  much  regard  to  personal 
I  fitness  or  ihe  eflicient  working  of  the  school.  To  a  very  great 
I  extent,  pupils  in  ihe  lower  grades  continued  to  he  ranked 
Imccordiiig  tn  their  size,  the  reader  they  were  "in,"  or  the 
Koection  of  the  town  in  which  tbey  Imppcned  to  reside,  and 
■  oilier  things  being  regarded  as  i^uhsidiary  to  these,  wero 
lirar|)ed  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  basis.  The  fact  that  two 
I  pupils  were  in  the  same  reading  class  was  no  proof  (hat  they 
lirere  in  Ihe  same  class  in  arithmetic,  or,  in  fact,  that  they 
I  were  even  pursuing  that  study  at  all. 

The  Mjhools   alsri  cuutinui'd    to  occupy  the  same  buildings 

|to  before  until  the  fall  of  18G8,  when   the  Ceulral  building 

Kr%as  completed.     This   is   still    the  jirincipal   structure.     It 

four  stories   high,   including   Ihe   basement,  and   Is  sur- 

mted  by  two  towers,  which   give  it  a   very  commanding 

jipearance.     A  very  ]>!oasauI  and  commodious  hall  uccupicB 

It  {lorliun  ot  Ihe  upper  floor,  and  is  used  fur  general  exercises 

f  ihc  schools.     The  basement   is  used  for  playrooms  in  in- 

alement  weather  and  fur  the  furnaces  by  which  the  building. 

s  licated.     The  remainder  is  ilevofed  to  school  rooms  which 

s  well  filled  up  with  modern  appliances, 

!he  old  building  was  moved  to  the  west  end  of  Crawfoni 

el,  where  it  now  slaiids,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Primary 

ichoob  of  that  section.     The  north   building  still  continues 

9  answer  a  like  purpose  in  the  nurth  end.  - 

About  this  time,  also,  a  set  uf  chcmii^l  and  physicul  appn^ 


idrchased,  wli!ch,  althotigb  by  no  toeans  comfdet 
Bupplirs  a  want  that  was  long  felt. 

Mr.  Miller,  at  tliis  time,  made  the  first  altempt  at  a  system 
of  grading,  which  consisted  of  u  course  of  study  below  tlie 
High  School,  extending  through  seven  yenrs,  viz:  Junior 
aud  Senior  Primary,  each  consisting  of  two  grades;  Second- 
ary, Inlermediate,  and  Grammar.  Object  lessons  were  intro- 
duced into  all  the  grades,  and  drawing  into  the  Primarj- 
rooms.  There  were  also  exercises  in  composition,  declnmn- 
tion,  and  map  drawing  prescribed  in  some  of  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  word-method  was  employed  in  the  lovrcst 
Primary  in  coniicclion  willi  the  alphabet.  No  exercises  in 
numbers  were  given  until  the  tliird  year.  This  was  llie 
course  marked  out,  but  it  was  not  closely  followed,  princi- 
pally because  the  teachers  employed  were  not  acqiiuinled  with 
the  methods  of  teaching. 

Two  courses  of  study  were  adopted  for  the  High  School, 
English  and  Classical,  each  extending  through  four  years. 
The  Classical  differed  from  the  English  chiefly  in  substituting 
the  sludy  of  Latin  and  fireek  for  the  higher  English  sliidics 
and  some  of  the  natural  science!^,  thus  accommodating  these 
pupils  who  were  preparing  to  cnlcr  college. 

The  schools  continued  in  this  way  for  two  years,  the  Super- 
intendent teaching  in  the  forenoon  and  devoting  ihcafierDOon 
to  supervision. 

Mr.  Millrr  at  this  time,  1 870,  resigned  his  position,  and 
accepted  a  similar  one  in  I-awrcncc,  Kansay,  Ho  was  a  ninn 
of  good  education,  and  an  enthusiastic  and  alile  teacher.  He 
was  cilucatcd  at  Allegheny  Cnllege,  Penn.  His  successor 
was  William  S.  Wood,  previously  connected  with  Itie  sehimls 
of  Cleveland.  He  began  by  giving  all  the  schools  a  thorough 
eiiaminali'in  to  (ielcrmlnc  the  exact  degree  of  advancement  ol 
each  pupil.  He  found  that  a  great  many  pupils  were  in 
grades  for  which  they  were  totally  unfitted,  but  he  put  each 
one  where  he  belonged, notwithstanding  what  he orshe  might 
think  of  it.  Wounded  pride  naturally  played  its  part  in 
creating  considerable  dissatisfaction  at  firxt,  hut  gradually 
parents  and  pupils  fell  in  with  the  new  regime,  and  accepted 


the  eitiiEitioii.     He  also  revised  and  changed  the  course  of 

§tii(]y   into   one   of   eight  grades,  four    Primary   and    four 

Grammar.     Music  was  iutrotluwd  into  all  tlie  grades,  and 

a  systematic  course  of  Olijcct  Lessons  into  the  Priruary  grades. 

KVnited  States  History  wasiuli-oduced  into  the  A  and  BGram- 

|a)ar  elasses.     The  four  years   Higli  School  courses  were  cut 

Irwn  to  three  years,  and  Greek,  or  its  equivalent,  excluded. 

g  that  there  were  a  number  of  pupils  in  tlic  High 

VSchool  who  were  principally  pui'suing  the  common  branches 

I  fcr  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers,  be  organized  tbeni  into 

1  Normal  Department,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Board  to  em- 

I  ploy  a  teacher  tor  tbeni.     The  prescribed  courses  of  study^ 

lap  to  this  time,  seem  not  to  have  been  very  strictly  adhered 

Ito,  and  no  class  was  graduated  from  the  High  School  until 

'  the  third  year  of  Mr.   Wood's  administration.     The  second 

year  the  upper  floor  of  the  Central  building  was  completed, 

making  a  total  cost  of  about  $40,000.     Mention   is  due  to 

Mr,  G.   W,  Galloway,  under    whose   special   direction    the 

I  building  was  built.     He  was  one  of  tbe  oldest  and  most  effl- 

C-oiciit  members  of  the  i3oard.     He  retired  alter  a  service  of 

wabout  twenty-four  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  A  and  li  Primarirs  were 

■epnrated,  as  also  were  the  C  and  D  Grammar  grades,  and 

mtbe  High  School  and  A,  and  B  Grammar  grades  were  moved 

Kilnto  the  upper  story,  the  Grammar  grades  remaining  under 

(enc  teaclipr  as  before. 

Elementary  Physics  was  also  introduced  into  the  B  Gram- 
mar and  map  drawing  into  all  the  Grammar  rooms,  with  good 
?6ults.  The  course  of  instruction  was  also  much  improved 
1  the  lower  Primaries,  especially  in  tbe  methods  of  teaching 
»ding. 
The  following  year,  drawing  was  introduced  into  all  the 
Hmaries.  Most  of  this  was  done  upon  slates  and  the  black- 
Jard,  the  teacher  alone  having  a  book,  and  as  this  consisted 
merely  in  copying  pictures,  without  any  regard  to  system,  the 
results  obtained  were  not  very  satisfactory. 

Id  1873,  the  two  higher  Grammar  grades  were  separated, 
■juad  tbe  Normal  Department  transferred  to  tbe  A  Grammar 


Doom  and  merged  into  this  grade,  pursaiog  the  same  studin 
witfa  il.  In  addilinii  to  those,  ihev  ulso  received  SpeiU 
inslruciiun  in  Orthogra|ihy.  and  utiendcd  lectures  b;-  the  Su- 
perintendent ou  tlif  Tlioorv  uuil  Pruclicc  of  Teaching,  once  a, 
wct'k.  Eighty-three  pupils  huve  been  gruduated  from  this 
deiHirlnient  since  its  inceplion,  li  number  of  whom  have 
becumu  teachers  in  the  schools  both  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  success  of  this  feature  of  the  achook  is  due  largely  lo 
the  efforts  of  Miss  Eva  Church,  who  has  been  its  teacher  for 
the  last  four  years. 

German  had  been  formerly  taught  in  the  West  building  by 
one  of  the  regular  teachers  there,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Germans  living  in  that  district,  the  pupils  going  in  fVora 
other  rooms  to  i-ecite. 

A  separate  teacher  was  now  employed,  and  a  room  fitted 
up  in  the  Central  Biiikling  for  this  bniuch,  the  classes 
passing  in  from  the  Hiph  School  and  other  girades  for  recita- 
tion. Any  pupil  could  thus,  at  the  option  of  the  [Kireal, 
pirsiie  the  study  who  sustained  a  sufficicnlly  high  standing 
in  his  other  studies  lo  warrant  if.  In  the  High  School,  how- 
ever, it  was  made  optional  fur  Latin. 

Written  examinations  were  conducted  each  haH-Ierm,  or 
six  times  duriug  Ihc  year,  the  questions  for  the  exaniinatioD 
ot  the  middle  of  the  term  being  made  out  by  the  several 
teachers,  and  at  the  close  by  the  Superintendent ;  the  final 
one  of  the  year  including  all  the  work  |»assed  over,  and  deter- 
mining the  promotion  of  the  pupil.  Some  of  the  teaching  in 
the  High  School  still  continued  to  be  done  by  the  Supcrin- 
fcndcnt  ns  lielbre. 

The  foUowiui:  is  a  list  of  the  pnpils  gradualc<l  for  the  sev- 
eral years : 

1873— Inez  Ciuirch.  Emma  M.  Gray.  William  P.  Gray, 
Emma  Grabcr,  Mary  Gordon,  Phoebe  Paxson,  C'liarlcs  W- 
Patterson  and  Idu  M.  Rickctls. 

1874— James  W.  Frey  and  John  C.  Trilch. 

1875— E.  FloR'uce  Barr,  Fannie  A.  Hurd,  M.  Annetta 
Jam's,  Dora  Twining,  and  L.  Slirliug  Newell. 


In  1875,  Mr.  Wood  retired  from  office,  and  accepted  a 
similar  position  at  Salem,  Ohio.  In  the  July  following,  the 
Board  elected  Mr.  C.  F.  Palmer,  of  the  Columbus  High 
School,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  A  few  changes  were  made  which 
seemed  to  be  essential  to  the  effective  working  of  the  schools. 

Finding  that  Composition  and  Declamation  had  been  neg- 
lected in  the  High  School,  regular  exercises  in  these  branches 
were  required  of  each  class.  Rhetoric  was  also  added  to  the 
course,  and  Physical  Geography  transferred  to  the  A  Gram- 
mar, and  its  place  supplied  by  Botany.  This  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  class,  many  of  whom  leave 
school  at  this  stage  for  the  purpose  of  teaching. 

Ray's  Arithmetic,  third  part,  which  was  the  only  book  in 
use  in  the  schools,  the  pupil  commencing  its  study  in  the  A 
Primary  and  continuing  it  until  he  graduated  from  the  Nor- 
mal class,  was  partially  displaced,  and  thus  a  more  easy  and 
effective  gradation  secured. 

A  more  systematic  course  of  Drawing  was  introduced  into 
those  grades  where  it  formerly  existed,  looking  to  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject  in  the  future,  after  a 
thorough  drill  in  the  ground-work  has  been  secured. 

An  assignment  of  work  is  made  to  each  grade  for  six  weeks 
in  advance,  and  at  the  close  a  written  examination  is  con- 
ducted from  questions  prepared  by  the  Superintendent.  These 
results  are  recorded,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  average 
taken,  upon  which  jiromotion  is  based. 

It  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  School  Board, 
and  the  energetic  good  will  of  the  teaching  corps,  that  the 
schools  of  Findlay  continue  as  heretofore  to  rank  among  the 
best  in  the  country. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation since  its  organization  under  the  new  law,  together  with 
the  present  Board  of  Examiners  and  corps  of  intructors  : 

1874-5— H.  P.  Gage,  John  W.  Davis,  J.  F.  Burket,  J. 
M.  Huber,  William  M.  Detwiler,  Henry  Brown. 

1875-6— H.  P.  Gage,  W.  M.  Detwiler,  J.  M.  Huber, 
Henry  Brown,  John  W.  Davis,  Charles  Oesterlin, 


BOAIZD  OF   EXAMINEnS. 

G.F.  Pendleton,  Rev.  G.  W.  Miller,  Jftmes  A.  Bope. 

CORPS  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

C.  F.  Palmer,  Superintendent. 

Central  Building — 

High  Scliool,  Ella  Earhart.  German^  Emma  Graber. 
Normal  Department  and  A  Grammar,  Eva  Church.  B 
Grammar,W.  T.  Piatt ;  C  Grammar,  W.  C.  Wood ;  D  Gram- 
mar,  Lizzie  Grauel  and  Flora  Barr.  A  Primary,  Belle 
Tritch;  B  Primary,  Dora  Twining;  C  Primary,  Mary  Gor- 
don ;  D  Primary,  S.  Emily  Plummer. 

West  Building — 

A  Primary,  Carrie  Beardslcy ;  B  Primary,  Laura  Stro- 
ther ;  C  Primary,  Phoebe  Paxsjon ;  D  Primary,  Inez  Church  ; 

No7'ih  Building — 

C  and  D  Primary,  Mercy  Caverly. 


HXSTOI 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  FREMONT. 


I 


The  first  school  house  in  Fremoot  was  erected  about  the 
year  ]  816,  on  the  site  of  the  present  High-school  building, 
a  few  rods  west  of  Fort  Stephenson,  then  standing,  iind 
within  three  years  after  the  heroic  defense  of  that  fort  by 
Colonel  Croghan. 

It  was  constructed  of  rough,  unhewn  logs,  cut  from  the 
Bnrrounding  trees  and  hastily  pirt  together  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  early  settlers.  Oiled  paper  took  the  place  of  glass  in 
the  windows,  and  the  seats  were  of  the  most  primitive  con- 
struction. It  was  replaced,  in  1817,  by  a  more  substantial 
structure,  erected  on  the  same  site,  fronting  east,  and  built 
of  hewn  logs,  with  some  such  improvemeuts  as  glass  win- 
dows, a  row  of  desks  around  the  walls,  and  a  blazing  fire- 
place at  the  eastern  extremity. 

Among  the  earlier  teachers  were  Mr.  Jocelyn,  Dr.  Good- 
ing, Miss  Beebe,  Mr.  Bradley,  Dr.  Brainard,  Ezra  and  Jus- 
tice Wiiliams.  Mrs.  L.  0.  Ball  also  taught  a  small  aelfct 
school  in  the  winter  of  1818-19.  in  one  of  the  barrack  rooms 
of  the  old  fort.  Among  her  seventeen  pupils  she  remembers 
a  little  Indian  boy,  a  general  favorite,  and  among  the  bright- 
est pupils  of  her  school. 

Those  who  were  pupils  of  the  old  log  school  house  remem- 
ber very  distinctly  the  deep  ravine  that  used  to  run  just 
south  of  the  present  High-school  building,  in  whose  waters 
they  used  to  play;  also  the  graves  of  the  British  officers 
near  by,  and  a  mound  which  marked  the  common  burial 
place  of  the  British  soldiers  that  fell  in  the  battle  of  Fort 


Stevendon,  over  and  among  whicli  they  were  aoeiietomed  lo 
ramble  in  their  Hchoul-day  sports. 

This  school  house  was  also  the  church  and  court  honse. 
In  it  the  teacher  taught,  the  missionary  preached,  and  the 
judge  exftounded  the  law  and  administered  justice. 

The  studies  pursued  in  tbese  earlier  schools  were  Keadiug. 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  a  little  Grammar,  and  very  little  or  no 
Geography-  Among  the  t  >  books  were  Pike's  Arithmetic, 
Murray's  Grammar,  the  Introduction  to  the  Eoglish  Reader, 
the  English  Reader,  and  the  sequel  to  the  same,  together  with 
Webster's  Spelling  Book. 

The  schools  were  supported  entirely  by  subscription. 

The  old  log  school  bouse  stood  until  the  fall  of  1834,  when 
it  was  burned  down,  as  it  was  considered  unsate  for  school 
purposes,  a  t^holera  patient  having  died  in  it  the  previous 
August 

In  its  stead  a  rough  stone  building  was  erected,  coQt&ining 
at  first  one  room,  and  eventually  two.  This  remained  antil 
after  the  organization  of  the  schools  on  the  graded  or  noion- 
school  plan,  and  the  erection  of  the  new  brick  building  in 
1852-3.  The  .same  year  a  brick  school  house  was  erected 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  ou  Howland  Street,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  used  for  school  purposes  for  nearly  thirty  jeais, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  City  Council  for  an  engine  house. 

The  stone  school  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and 
the  brick  on  the  east  side  supplied  the  school  wants  for  many 
years,  although  before  1850  additional  buildings  were.renietl 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

During  these  years  many  select  schools  were  taught  in 
rented  buildings. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  who  has  since  obtained  a  national  notoriety, 
taught  school,  in  1843-4,  in  the  old  Exchange  building, 
north  of  the  Kesaler  Hotel.  The  school  was  incorporated  as 
the  Diocletian  Institute.  Mr.  Lewis,  not  meeting  with  suffi- 
cient encouragement,  abandoned  the  project  after  about  two 
years'  trial. 

Horace  E.  Clark  taught  for  several  years  in  the  public 
schools. 


We 


GRADED  SOHOOLS. 

In  January,  1850,  a  public  meeting  of  the  dtizens  of  Fre- 
mont was  heW  at  the  Court  House,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
preliminary  steps  toward  the  organization  of  the  school  on 
the  graded  or  Union-school  plan,  under  the  State  law  of 
IH49.  Akron  had  led  the  way  in  the  establi aliment  of 
graded  schools,  under  u  special  law  passed  at  the  instance  of 
that  town.  Fremont  was  not  slow  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  the  general  law  of  1849,  whose  passage  by  the 
Legislature  had  been  induced  by  the  favorable  reception  of 
the  Akron  exi)erimeut. 

Among  the  active  supporters  of  such  reorganization  of  the 
'schools  were  Dr.  L.  Q.  Itawson,  Rev.  H.  Lang,  Gen.  Buck- 
.ml,   Hon.   Homer    Everett,  Judge  James  Justice,  Sardis 
[Birchard  and  Horace  E.  Clark. 

The  question  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  Febru- 
■y  2,  1850.  The  measure  met  with  active  opposition,  and 
e  election  was,  |>erhaps,  the  most  exciting  local  election  in 
lie  history  of  the  city,  Lleclioueering  carriages  being  brought 
it  to  gather  in  voters  as  on  great  political  occasions.  The 
leasure  of  reorganization  on  the  graded  school  plan  was 
loarried  by  a  majority  of  44  in  a  total  poll  of  218  votes. 

The  school  record  from  this  date,  1850,  for  the  period  of 
twelve  years,  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  we  are  therefore 
obliged  to  depend  for  information  relative  to  the  early  organi- 
zation of  the  schools  very  largely  upon  the  memory  of  men, 
blether  with  such  documents  as  poll  books  and  the  occasional 
reports  of  treasurers  and  teaciiers  found  among  the  papers 
'eaerved. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1850,  the  following  gentlemen 
*ere  elected  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Education :  Jesse 
Olmstead,  itcv.  H.  Lang,  Homer  Everett,  J.  B.  G.  Downs, 
D.  Capper  and  J.  H.  Haflord. 

r.  Olmstead  had  been  an  active  and  even  violent  oppo- 
it  of  the   new  departure  in  the  school   organization,  and 
done  what  he  could  to  defeat  the  measure.     The  friends 
new  organization,  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  determined  to 


elect  him  a  member  of  the  Bosrd,  of  whieh   he   was  eKS 
Preeident.    He  gracefully  accepted  the  sitoatioD,  and  became 
It  warm  supporter  of  the  schools. 

The  first  Board  of  Education  proceeded  to  take  measures 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  buiiding  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  the  schools.  There  were,  at  this  time,  five  schools, 
two  in  the  stone  school  house,  one  in  the  brick  on  the  east 
side,  one  in  the  frame  building,  still  standing  Just  east  of  the 
bridge,  known  in  the  records  as  the  Bridge  school  bouee, 
and  another  in  the  basement  of  the  old  M.  E.  Church,  the 
latler  two  being  rented  for  school  purposes. 

The  new  school  building,  containing  four  rooms,  and  cost- 
ing between  six  and  eight  thousand  dollars,  was  not  com- 
pleted so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  schools  until  the  fall  of  1853. 

Three  different  appropriations  were  made  for  the  eree- 
tioQ  of  this  building,  the  first  being  carried  with  scaroeljr  aoy 
opjiiisiton,  and  the  last  by  a  small  majority  only. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  grade  or 
classify  the  schools  for  two  or  three  years  subsequent  to  the 
oi^nization  under  the  law  of  1849,  probably  from  the  want 
of  suitable  aocommodatioos. 

COST  OF   THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  following  amounts  were  paid  for  tuition  ftH*  the  bll 
term  of  three  months  in  1851 :  Rev.  F.  S.  White,  $120  ; 
Horace  E.  Clark,  $90 ;  Miss  R.  P.  Mitchener,  Sarah  G. 
Downs  and  Eliicabetb  Ryder,  $43  each.  F.  3-  White,  before 
his  removal  to  Fremont  had  been  a  teacher  in  Cleveland,  and 
an  active  and  warm  supponer  of  Superintend  en  I  Frieze  io 
the  organization  of  the  schools  of  that  dty.  contribudng  arti- 
cles to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  furtherance  of  their 
interests  and  the  interest  of  the  public  schools  in  generaJ. 
His  salary  uf  Ibrty  dollars  per  month  was  considered  \xj 
many  as  extravagant  in  its  character.  It  was  the  largest 
amount  that  had  ever  been  paid.     He  only  taught  one  term. 


TABDINE8B. 

In  the  report  of  one  of  the  male  teachers,  in  1853,  we  find 
the  statement  that  three  fourths  of  the  pupils  lose,  at  least, 
one  sixth  of  their  time,  or  one  hour  every  day  in  consequence 
of  tardiness.  Teachers  of  to-day,  who  rightly  enough  feel 
that  they  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  tardiness  of  their 
pupils,  can  gather  consolation  from  this  statement  of  twenty- 
three  years  ago. 

GBADING  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  were  first  graded  when  the  new  school  building 
was  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1853.  Horace  E.  Clark,  a  former 
teacher  in  the  schools,  and  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  County  Auditor,  exercised  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools  during  this  school  year.  B.  W. 
Lewis  taught  in  the  High  School,  8.  Treat  in  the  west,  and 
J.  W.  Hiett  in  the  east  side  Grammar  schools.  There  is  no 
report  for  this  year. 

J.  W.  HIETT  AS  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  following  year,  1854-5,  J.  W.  Hiett  acted  as  Principal 
of  the  High  School,  and  Superintendent.  B.  W.  Lewis  and 
S.  Treat  having  charge  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  Julia 
Kridler,  Helen  Morgan  and  Mary  Tichenor  being  teachers 
in  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  report  of  this  year,  the  first  general  report  ever  made, 
shows  a  total  enumeratiau  of  864,  a  total  enrollment  of  592, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  312,  or  53  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  enrollment.  The  salaries  paid  were  forty  dollars 
per  month  for  the  High  School,  thirty-five  dollars  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  twenty  dollars  per  month  for  the  lady 
teachers  in  the  Primary  and  Secondary  grades. 

There  were  at  this  time  six  schools,  respectively  styled  the 
High  School,  the  west  side  and  the  east  side  Grammar 
Schools,  the  west  side  Secondary,  and  the  west  side  and  the 
east  side  Primary  Schools,  four  of  which  occupied  the  new 
school  building. 


The  studies  pursued   in  addition  to  the  common   bi 
were,  according  to  the  reports,  Philosophy,  Physiology  and 
Chemistry. 

GEO,  A.  STAHKWEATHEE'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  the  fell  of  1865  Geo.  A.  Starkweather  was  employed  as 
Superintendent,  and  his  wife  as  Grummar-scliool  teacher,  at  a 
joint  salary  of  $1,000. 

J.  B.  Loveland  taught  iti  the  east  side  Grammar  SchotJ. 
Mr.  Loveland  continued  un  efficient  teacher  in  the  Grammar 
and  Higli  Schools  from  this  time  till  the  year  1864, 

Mr.  Starkweather  remained  in  charge  of  the  school  for  two 
years.  History,  Algebra  and  Latin  are  reported  at-  among 
the  additional  studies  pursued. 

«.  C.  WOOLARD'a   SUl'EEIHTEMDFMCy. 

G.  0.  Woolard,  the  present  Principal  of  one  of  the  CiD~ 
oinnati  schools,  suw^eeded  Mr.  Starkweather  as  SuperiDtend- 
ent  in  the  fall  of  1857,  holding  the  jwsition  two  years,  at  a 
salary  of  ?800  per  year.  From  their  correspondence,  the 
Board  seem  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible 
from  other  towns  of  the  Slate  relative  to  the  management  of 
graded  schools.  At  this  time  there  were  eight  schools,  four 
in  the  Central  building,  on  Wood  Street,  two  on  Howland 
Street,  and  one  on  Croghansville  Hill ;  three  new  one-story 
buildings  having  been  erected  about  this  time.  In  1858  it 
became  necessary  to  rent  the  Presbyferiau  Session  Room  lor 
the  use  of  the  High  Scbool. 

The  Sui»erintendent  complains  to  the  Board  of  the  int^i- 
lar  attendance  of  teachers  upon  the  teachers'  meetings.  This 
is  the  first  reference  we  find,  in  the  bistorj-  of  the  schools, ta 
teachers'  meetings  for  professional  instruction.  They  were 
held  on  Saturday,  and  attendance  uj>on  them  had  been  ren- 
dered obligatory  by  action  of  the  Board. 

That  this  |>eriod  was  not  one  of  ]»erfectly  harmonious 
action  and  good  feeling  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  letter 
of  Don  A.  Pease,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind   in   school    matters,  and.  rather    reluctantly. 


■  Is  consequence  thereof,  accepts  the  position  of  Superintendent 
P'fiif  the  year  1859-60,  at  a  salary  of  $700. 

DON  A.  PEASE    AS   SDPERINTENDENT. 

Mr.  Pease  discharged  the  duties  of  Superintendent  for  one 
Fear  only.  No  general  annual  report  seems  to  have  been 
made,  during  all  these  years,  since  Superintendent  Hiett's 
report,  nor  for  the  three  following  years,  or,  if  made,  they 
took  DO  permanent  shape,  and  have  been  lost. 

SyPERINTENDENCY  OP  REV.  E.  BnSHNELL. 

In  1860  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bushncll,  resident  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  elected  to  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  at  a  salary  of  S300  per  year.  Mr.  Bush- 
neU  was  a  fine  classical  and  mathematical  scholar.  His  work 
was  exclusively  of  a  supervisory  cliaraeter.  He  did  not  teach, 
and,  in  connection  with  his  school  work,  continued  to  dis- 
charge his  ministerial  duties.  He  held  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent, and  ably  discharsjed  its  duties,  for  the  period  of 
three  years. 

During  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Biishnell's  administration,  J. 
B,  Loveland  taught  in  the  High  School,  Mr.  Sowers  in  the 
west  side  Grammar  School,  and  J.  Burgner  in  the  east  side 
Grammar  or  mixed  school.  .  In  the  following  year  J.  Burg- 
ner  taught  in  the  High  School,  J,  B.  Loveland  in  the  Gram- 
mar School,  and  F.  M.  Ginn  was  employed  on  the  east  side, 
I  Mr.  Ginn  remained  connected  with  the  schools,  an  efficient 
■■nd  acceptable  Grammar-school  teacher,  until  the  year  1870, 
pirhen  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Clyde,  O. 
In  the  fall  of  1862  G.  C.  Woolard  returned  to  the  schools  as 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  at  a  salary  of  S500  per  year, 
J.  B.  Loveland  continuing  in  the  Grammar  School  at  a 
salary  of  J4.'i0,  F.  M.  Ginn  at  $350,  and  the  lady  teachers 
generally  receiving  $200  per  year.  The  Presbyterian  Ses- 
aon  Koom  was  occupied  by  the  High  School  and  the  base- 
ment of  the  M.  E.  Church  was  rented  for  a  Primary  School. 
This  was  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Bushnell's  Su peri n tendency, 
fie  was  endeavoring,  we  learn,  to  l)ring  the  schools  to  a  course 


of  stndy,  which  he  had  marked  out  for  his  own  guidance,  aome- 
thing  that  had  not  hitherto  been  done.  His  SaperintendeoCT 
closed,  however,  before  the  work  had  been  thorou>rh!y  accom- 
plished. 

G.  C.   W»OI,ABD    AS   SCPERINTENDEMT. 

The  following  year,  1863-4,  Mr.  Woolard  was  Brst  elected 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  then  clothed  with  the 
powers  of  Superintendent,  and  an  assistant  teacher  for  the 
first  time  employed  in  the  High  School.  Hitherto  the  Supers 
intendent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  BushneJl,  had  been 
ao]e  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  supervision  under 
such  circumstances  must  necessarily  have  been  of  a  nominal 
character.  There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  frictioo, 
during  this  school  year,  in  the  working  of  the  school  ma- 
chinery in  the  teachers'  corps,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
between  Board  and  teachers. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  [Kiwers  of  eupenrisioD 
over  the  schools  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  were  conferred 
tem|TOrarily  on  Mr.  Ginn. 

Two  new  school  buildings  were  erected  thb  year,  one  on 
John  street  and  one  on  Hickory  street.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  policy  of  the  Board,  after  the  erection  of  the  Cen- 
tral building,  to  build  one-story  strnctures,  with  a  view, 
almost  solely,  to  local  accoramodation.s. 

This  year  terminated  Mr.  Woolard's  connection  with  the 
schools  of  Fremont.  We  are  disposed  to  r^ard  him  as  a 
gentlemen  of  good  abilities,  and  poteescied  of  a  large  fund  of 
valuable  information  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
especially  in  the  lower  departments. 


SUPKRISTENDENCY  OF    W.   W.  R06B. 

In  1864.  W.  W.  Ross  was  elected  Superintendent,  his 
brother,  Zachari'  Ross,  being  employed  in  the  Grammar  School 
both  at  a  joint  salary  of  $1,100.  which  was  increased  to  $1,200 
at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  Mibs  Kate  Patrick  was  Assist- 
ant in  the  High  School. 


At  this  time  there  were  ten  scliools,  respectively  styled 
High,  Grammar,  Intermediate,  Secondary  ami  Primary.  Two 
of  these  schools  occupied  rented  rooms  entirely  iinsuited  t« 
school  purposes.  There  was  no  printed  course  of  study,  and 
in  fact  no  definite  course  of  study  of  any  kind,  especially  iu 
the  High  School,  that  was  considered  as  of  binding  character. 
A  course  of  study  was  marked  out  during  the  first  term, 
covering  a  period  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  lour  years  being 
^veu  to  the  High  School.  It  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  and  was  published  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and 
the  information  of  parents. 

The  High  School  studies  hitherto  pursued  were,  accord- 
ing    to    the    reports.  Algebra,   Philosophy,  Physiology    and 
History,  a  very  few  pupils  having  oceaaionaJly  studied  Geom- 
I   etry,  Chemistry,  and  Latin. 

The  new  course  of  study  embraced,  in  addition  to  the 
common  branches,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Physi- 
oli^y.  Physical  Geography,  Philosophy,  History,  Book-ksep- 
ing,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Rhetoric,  Science  of  Government, 
Katural  History,  Astroaomy,  Geology,  Logic,  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Latin,  the  latter  being  optional. 

Daring  the  first  year  the  Superintendent's  time  was  wholly 
occupied  in  teaching,  the  work  of  supervision  being  effected 
chiefly  through  teachers'  meetings,  which  were  held  weekly. 
During  the  second  and  third  year  about  one  hour  each  day 
wasgiven  to  the  work  of  suitervision.  The  last  term  of  the 
year  1864-5,  Ziiehary  Ross  having  resigned,  Mr.  Giun  was 
transferred  to  the  West  Side,  as  Principal  of  the  Grammar 
school,  and  the  East  Side  school  became  one  of  secondary  and 
lotermediate  grade. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  ai^hool  year  1865-6,  Miss  E.  L. 
I  Otis,  an  Intermediate  teacher,  was  transferred  to  the  High 
It  School,  a  position  she  has  continued  to  fill,  either  as  Assistant 
L  or  Principal,  with  marked  fidelity  and  suocesa  to  the  present 


THE    FIRST   GRADUATE. 

In  June,  1867,  Eliza  Bushnell  gradiiatpd  from  the  High 
School.     She  was  the  first  graduate. 

NEW  SCHOOL   BUn.DING8. 

In  May,  1866.  the  question  of  appropriating  ?16,000  for 
the  erection  of  new  school  buildiogs,  one  on  the  East  and  one 
on  the  West  side  of  the  river,  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  It  vas.  carried  by  a  vote  of  207  to  121.  These 
buildings,  one  a  two-story  and  the  other  a  three-story  struc- 
ture, were  built  the  following  year,  and  first  occupied  about 
January  1,  1868. 

An  additional  teacher  was  first  employed  in  the  High 
School  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1867-68.  This 
arrangement,  which  thenceforward  gave  the  Superintendent 
two-thirds  of  his  time  for  supervision,  leather  with  the  new 
school  buildings,  enabled  the  schools  to  start  on  a  new  and 
more  successful  career.  , 

GERMAN-ENGLISH    SCHOOL.  ' 

A  German -English  school  was  first  established  in  1868-9, 
covering  the  five  lower  grades.  It  baa  been  maintained  ev& 
since. 

LADY  TEACHERS, 

None  but  lady  teachers  have  been  employed  in  the  English 
schools  since  1870.  Miss  G.  A.  Lnwton,  the  first  lady  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Grammar  School,  filled  that  position  with  rare 
ability  for  one  year.  Her  successor,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Wood, 
has  continued  to  dischai^  the  onerous  and  responsible  duties 
of  Grammar  School  Principal  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
with  such  ability,  energy  and  success  as  few  gentlemen  could 
excel.  She  has  been  assisted  most  of  the  time  by  Mary  Fan- 
ning, a  faithful  and  competent  teacher. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  conscious  loss  or  power  in  ttie 
schools,  either  in  discipline  or  in  •other  respects,  from  tb« 
exclusive  employment  of  lady  teacberc 


CENTRALIZATION. 

In  1873  a  new  and  beautiful  tworstory  Primary  school 
building  was  erected  on  John  street,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and  a 
one-story  school-house  on  John  street  and  another  on  Hickory 
street  were  sold  by  the  Board. .  This  was  a  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  centralization  of  the  schools  rather  than  their 
isolation. 

VIENNA    EXPOSITION. 

In  this  year,  1873,  the  schools  prepared  work  for  the 
Vienna  Exposition,  illustrative  of  the  work  of  all  the  grades, 
for  which  they  received  a  Diploma  of  Merit. 

CHANGE   IN   THE   NOMENCLATURE   OF   GRADES,   AC. 

This  same  year  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  the  annual  report  of  the  schools  a  more  permanent  form, 
by  the  publication  of  a  neat  little  volume  of  sixty  pages,  con- 
taining the  regulations,  course  of  study,  and  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent. 

In  this  Report  the  grades  were  slightly  modified,  and  their 
nomenclature  changed  from  Grammar,  Intermediate,  Secon- 
dary and  Primary,  to  Grammar  and  Primary,  four  years 
being  given  to  each  department,  the  grades  being  respectively 
styled  A,B,  C  and  D. 

• 

REDUCTION  OF   THE   NUMBER   OF   GRADES   IN    A    ROOM. 

Shortly  after,  the  number  of  grades  in  each  room  was  re- 
duced from  two  to  one,  as  far  as  the  scattered  state  of  the 
school  buildings  made  it  practicable.  These  changes,  which 
more  definitely  marked  out  the  work  of  the  lower  grades,  and 
determined  their  boundaries,  resulted  in  immediate  improve- 
ment in  the  work  of  the  first  six  years,  and  a  more  general 
advancement  in  the  annual  promotions. 

More  recently  these  single-grade  schools  have  been  subdi- 
vided into  two  sections,  with  a  view  ultimately  to  have  one 
five  months  in  advance  of  the  other,  both  to  be  promoted 
annually,  and  the  advanced  section  of  the  A  Grammar  grade, 
when  promoted  to  the  High  School,  to  have  the  privil^e  of 


~oompT«Tng  the  course  iu  three  years,  or  of  taking  up  addi- 
tiooal  studies. 

ATTENDANCE,  AC. 

1B55.  1886.  1875. 

Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled 592  917  950 

Average  Daily  AttenJn nee 312  482  M3 

Nmnb*r  of  Teacliere fi  12  18 

Sumber  of  School-rooms 8  10  14 

Number  of  Weeks  iu  Seamon-.- 36  36  40 

Expenditures. 

Amounl   P&id  Teachers 11,530     $3,500    $9,385 

Total  EipenditnreB 5,000        1^206 

Value  of  School  Property 8,000       20,000       50.000 

The  apparently  small  increase  iu  the  enrollment  of  1875 
over  1865,  was  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  from 
the  Public  Schools  to  attend  the  new  denominational  schools 
in  the  city.  The  per  cent,  of  the  totalenroUraent  In  average 
daily  attendance  has  increased  from  53  percent,  in  1855  aod 
1865  to  68  jier  cent,  in  1875. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  management  of  the  schools  has  grown  constantly  easier, 
with  exceptional  }>eriods,  in  different  achools.  There  is  not 
one  case  of  corporal  punishment  now  where  there  were  five 
eight  years  ago. 

Suspensions  have  been  rarely  resorted  to,  loo  rarely,  per- 
haps, for  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  policy  has  been 
one  of  extreme  caution  in  setting  a  boy  adrift,  even  wlien 
there  was  small  prospect  of  amendment.  It  i.s  believed  there 
la  a  very  general  willingness  in  uommunity  t^  sustain  tfa<r 
teacher's  authority,  the  cases  being  exceptional  where  parents 
seemed  to  regard  that  the  tardiness  and  irregular  attendanee 
of  thrir  children  is  no  one's  concern  bu)  their  own,  and  that 
their  misconduct  forfeits  none  of  their  school  rights. 

The  recent  regulation  which  puts  children  or  parents  to 
the  inconvenience  of  reporting  to  the  Superintendent  or 
Board,    in   cikse  of  reported  delinquencies   in  the  matter  of 


HIGH    SCHOOL — GRADUATES. 

A  class  of  pu|tifs  has  graduated  each  year  from  the  High 
I  School,  be^nning  with  1867,  as  follows:  1,  7,6,  5,  6,  4,  5,  6 
I  uid  12,  in  all  nine  classes  and  52  pupils,  of  which  aumber 
,  13  were  young  gentlemen  and  39  young  ladies. 

The  High  School  course  of  study,  from  the  time  it  was 
I  adopted  in  1864,  has  been  a  four  years'  course.  It  has  been 
I  slightly  modified  by  giving  two  less  terras  to  Algebra  in  the 
I  second  year,  and  substituting  Arithmettc  in  its  place,  and  by 
I  substituting  English  Literature  for  Moral  Science  in  the  last 
I  year  of  the  course. 

PRESENT  COUB8B. 

First  year.  Grammar,  Algebra,  Physiology  and  PhymoflJ 
Geography.  Second  year,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Philosophy, 
History,  Botany,  Book-keeping.  Third  year,  Geometry, 
Chemistry.  Rhetoric,  Zoology  and  Science  of  Government. 
Fourth  year.  Trigonometry,  Astronomy,  English  Literature, 
Geology,  Logic  and  Mental  Science. 

Latin  may  beselected  in  the  place  of  Grammar  and  History 
in  the  first  and  second  year,  Zoology  and  Mental  Science  in 
tbe  third  and  fourth  years,  or  pursued  conjointly  with  all  the 
studies  of  the  last  two  years. 

Two  years  ago  the  plan  was  adopted  of  giving  to  the  best 
lolars  amime  the  boys  promoted  to  the  High  Scoool  the 
|»ivilege  of  coni])leting  the  course  in  three  years.  The  plan 
hss  operated  admirably,  snch  pupils  often  proving  the  very 
beat  in  the  classes  tn  which  they  have  been  advanced.  The 
privilege  has  not  been  given  to  the  girls. 

The  High  School  has  never  met  with  any  opjHJsition  in 
lis  city.  No  larger  audiences  assemble  than  on  Commence- 
ous.  It  is  believed  no  school  is  more  highly  ap- 
liated  or  more  thoroughly  fortified  in  the  affections  of  the 
Its  efficient  Principal,  Miss  E.  L.  Otis,  has  been 
nsly  connected  with  the  ."chool   tor  a  period   of  ten 


I 
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years.  She  was  assisted  for  three  years  by  Estelle  S.  Bawson, 
a  former  graduate  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  last  three  years 
by  Miss  M.  L.  Smith,  of  Mount  Holyoke,  Mass.,  both  com- 
petent teachers. 

CHANGES     IN     LOWEB      GKADES  —  METHODS  —  MUSIC      -VXD 
DRAWINO. 

Some  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  elements  of  Natnral 
History  in  the  D  Grammar  grade,  the  elements  of  Botaay  in 
the  C,  of  Physioiogj-  in  the  B,  and  of  Physicsin  the  A  Gram- 
mar grade.  United  State?  History  is  dIso  studied  in  the  A 
Grammar  grade,  and  takes  the  place  of  Geography.  Practical 
language  lessons  form  a  more  important  feature  than  formerly 
in  the  work  of  the  C  and  D  Grammar  and  the  Primary 
grades.  Writing  is  commenced  with  the  first  day  of  school 
life,  and  an  eflort  is  made  to  give  the  pupil  constant  daily 
practice  in  the  use  of  written  language. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  formerly  pursued  as  a  separate  study, 
is  now  taught  in  combination  with  written  Arithmetic.  Efibit 
is  made  to  give  its  analytical  processes  mental  attention,  and 
tti  use  them  as  a  key  to  the  operations  in  written  Arithmetic 
Number  lessons  commence  with  the  lowest  grade. 

Music  and  Drawing  have,  at  different  times,  received  con- 
sideration, with  varying  success.  Two  years  ago,  L.  S, 
Thompson,  of  Sandusky,  wa-s  employed  as  a  s|iecial  teacher 
in  Drawing,  to  visit  the  schools  once  a  month,  and  give 
instruction  to  teachers  as  well  as  pu]>ils,  and  S.  C.  Oollins,  of 
the  same  place,  as  a  special  teacher  of  Music,  to  visit  the 
schools  twice  a  month.  Under  (heir  efficient  supervision  the 
schools  are  making  commendable  progress  in  these  branches. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  following  i.su  ILst  of  members  of  the  Board,  with  the 
dates  of  their  election,  begioniug  with  the  year  following  the 
o)^ nidation  : 

IS-ji— H.  Lang,  Homer  Kverelt. 

IS-sa— Samuel  Wilson.  Jwetib  Kriiller. 

KWS— Dr.  L.  t).  Biiwson,  H.  E.  1  lark,  V.  UMicymm. 


i 


1854~Dr,  Braiuar.1,  H.  I^iig. 

18S5 — John  Youiikiuau;  Aaruu  I»velauri. 

1866— L.  Q.  Rawsoii,  John  Bell. 

1857— Jamew  Justice,  R.  W,  B.  J<ii(!lellan. 

1868— Thomas  Stillwoll,  Tliouiai'  Kelley. 

185»— Isaac  Giiek,  D.  L.  June. 

1860— James  Justice,  R.  W.  B.  McClelian. 

1861— H.  Everett,  H.  E.  Clark, 

1862— Ami  Williams,  John  Flaugher. 

1883 — Colonel  Nat.  Hayues,  Jamen  Justice. 

1864— H.  Everett,  J.  S,  Van  Ness. 

1885— H.  B.  Shomo,  Chnrles  Thompson. 

1866— C.  Doncyson,  H.  Lesehr. 

1867— H.  Lang,  J.  M.  Smith. 

1868— John  McArdle,  J,  B.  Van  Nesa. 

1869— C.  Doncysou,  J.  P.  Elderkiu. 

1870— W.  W.  SUne,  J.  Blwell. 

1S71^J.  8.  Van  Ness,  H.  Lang. 

1872— C.  Doncyson.  A.  J.  Hale. 

For  the  laat  tbiir  years  the  Board  has  been  constituted  as 
lows :  J.  S.  Van  Ness,  President;  William  Stine,  Treasurer; 
J.   Hale,  Secretary ;  J.    Elweil,  H.   Lang  and  C.  Don- 
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Hoii.  Homer  Everett  was  Secretary  of  the  first  Board  of 
Education,  and  has  served  as  Secretary  and  President  many 
terms  since,  contributing  efBcient  and  judiciousservice  to  the 
schools. 

The  Rev.  H.  Lang,  to  whose  research  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  facts  in  this  review,  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Board,and  C.  Doncyson  was  elected  in  1853.  Both  haveserved 
&um  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  been  active,  earnest,  working 
members.  J.  S.  Van  Ness  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  ten  years,  and  most  of  the  time  President,  without  remu- 
Deratiun,  giving  careful  attention  tn  the  school  property  and 
interests  of  the  city.  Mr.  8tine  has  been  an  active  member 
and  Treasurer  for  six  years.  Under  his  able  management  of 
the  finances,  the  Board  are  able  to  report  themselves  entirely 
free  from  debt. 

Mr.  Elweil  is  near  the  close  of  his  second  term,  having 
effidently  served  three  years  as  Secretary.  Mr,  Hale,  the 
iresent  Secretary,  is  in  his  second  term,  and  has  proven  him- 

f  a  liberal  and  efficient  member  of  the  Board. 


Very  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ftchooln  Is  due  to  the 
hearty  co-operatioD  the  present  Board  has  extended  to  the 
teachers,  and  the  liberal  and  yet  judicious  maimer  they  have 

responded  to  the  school  wants. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  tbtlowing  gentlemen  have  served  as  Superintendents 
since  the  grading  of  the  schools  in  1853,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned :  H.  E.  Clark,  one  year;  J.  W.  Hiett,  one  year ;  G. 
A.  Starkweather,  two  years  ;  G.  C.  Woolard,  two  years, 
Don  A.  Pease,  one  year;  Rev.  E.  Btishnell.  three 
years  ;G.  C.  Woolard,  one  year,  and  W,  W.  Rsos,  who  is  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  Su  peri  n  tendency. 

TEACHEHS    AND    TEACIIERs'    MEETINGS. 

The  changes  in  the  teachers'  corps,  of  late  years,  have  been 
as  infrequent  as  formerly  they  were  frequent.  Two  of  the 
teachers.  Miss  Otis,  of  the  High  School,  and  Miss  DeRan,  a 
painstaking  and  successful  Grammar  School  Principal,  have 
been  members  of  the  cor]is  t«n  or  more  years.  Several  others, 
as  Mrs.  Wood,  Miss  Mary  Fanning,  Etta  Smith,  F.  Topping, 
E.  Fennimore,  S.  Culhert  and  Miss  Anna  Qro^  have  served 
faithfully  in  the  schools  many  years. 

Weekly  teachers'  meetings  have  been  regularly  held,  there 
having  been  scarcely  mor<!  than  a  dozen  oraissioBS  in  tea 
years.  They  are  held  on  Friday  al^ernoon,  schools  closing 
an  hour  earlier  on  that  day  for  the  purpose.  Of  late  years 
teachers  are  as  punctual  in  their  attendance  upon  them  as 
their  own  schools.  They  are  given  to  professional  instmc- 
tion,  class  exercises,  Ac. 

These  teachers'  meetings,  t<^ther  with  permanency  in  the 
corps  of  teachers,  have  contributed  very  mnch  to  the  effidency 
and  harmonious  working  of  the  schools. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  the  earnest  and  &ith- 
ful  corps  of  teachers  who  have  labored  so  devotedly  and  aelf- 
sacrificingly  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  dty,  for  whatever 


oilier  ajipliant^s  may  be  brought  to  bear,  evrerything,  at  last, 
depends  upon  the  teacher  who  presides  in  the  sehool-roora 
walls.  Space  forbids  us  to  S|ieak  of  them  more  particularly, 
asweshould  like. 


CENTENNIAL    EXPOSITION. 


The  schools  have  just  compleleil,  with  much  labor  and 
pains  on  the  part  of  teachers,  fourteen  volumes  of  school 
work  for  the  Centennial  Exposition. 

BIRCHARD    IIBRABV. 

We  can  not  close  this  review  of  the  educational  progress 
awcl  interests  of  the  city  without  a  brief  reference  to  Birchard 
Li  brary. 

Three  years  ago  Sardis  Birchard,  wiio  was  an  earnest  advo- 
<^ate  of  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  upon  the  graded 
plan  in  1850,  and  who  has  always  been  in  warm  sympathy 
'frith  them,  set  aside  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  tht-  establishment 
*^i'  a  public  Library,  free  to  all  the  citizens  of  Fremont  and 

I  Sandusky  County. 
Through  the  active  efforts  of  Gov.  Hayes,  the  Library  was 
established  two  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  in  successful 
*»peration  under  the  tfficient  niiiuugementof  Ji-sie  E.  McCul- 
loch,  Librarian,  a  former  graduate  of  the  schriipls. 
The  Library  now  contains  about  5,000  viiluraes.  Five 
thounand  dollars  has  already  been  invested  in  books,  ?8,000 
»n  part  payment  of  the  site  of  Fort  Stephrnson,  on  which 
ia  to  be  erected  a   library  building,  to  cost  at   least  $5,000 

(more,  and  the  income  from  the  remainder  of  tlie  fund  is  to 
go  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Library,  and  tor  its  constant 
annual  increase  forever. 
There  is  no  more  efficient  conservator  of  tlie  public  morals 
Slid  the  public  intelligence  than  a  judiciously  selected  free 
jiuhlic  library.  No  system  of  public  instruction  is  complete 
K'ilhout  this  supplementary  institution.  Jn  this  respect 
monthiis  'ause  for  the  indulgence  of  a  feeling 


of  grateful  pride.  Few  cities  of  the  State  ojin  boast  of  simi- 
lar advantages.  Who  shall  estimate  the  good  it  shall  effect, 
the  meed  of  gratitude  for  its  founder  it  shall  elicit  in  the 
hundred  years  to  come? 

W.  W.  ROSS. 


LOCAIj   soho 


>r.    HIHTOWi' 


GARRKTTSVILLE  UNION  SCHOOL, 


OOOMTY,    OHIO. 


CiiAH.  S.  Smart,  E.  E.  White,  .^dni  C&tumitfff. 

Gkntlemen:  In  compliance  with  tlitt  reqiietslH  embmnHl 
in  yourciroulur,  under  dat«  of  December  1^,  1875,  we,  tt  luni- 
mittee  apjioiiited  by  the  Bimrd  of  Education  of  the  Garretts- 
ville  Union  Schmil,  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

The  territory  embraced  in  our  School  District  was  known, 
prior  to  the  ini!or)iorati<>n  of  our  village,  in  A.  D.  1865,  as 
School  District  No.  2,  in  Nelson  Townslii|j,  and  a  district  in 
the  southeast  ciirner  of  Hirum  Township,  to  which  was  added 
a  small  tract  in  the  northeast  ciirner  of  Freedom  Township, 
ujKin  which  tract  three  families  resided. 

It  was  liekl  that  the  act  of  intwrpo ration  merged  these  dis- 
tricts into  one,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education 
iif  said  village.  By  a  vote  of  the  people,  taken  soon  aJWr 
incorporation,  the  school  law  of  1849  was  adopted. 

The  buildings  occupied  for  school  purposes  were  two  woodeo 
structures,  constructed  at  public  exjtense,  |K)i>rly  urrunged, 
and  nearly  destitute  of  school  ajiparatuH, 

Up  to  1 867,  little  instruction  was  giveu,  except  in  the  oora- 
nion  brauches,  and  no  regular  course  of  study  had  been 
adopter) — no  attempt  at  grading  hud  been  made,  nor  any  but 
meager  records  kept.  Cheap  teachers  had  been  usually  em- 
ployed and  permitted  to  conduct  the  schools,  mainly  without 
any  Hpecial  interference  of  the  Board.  Kor  several  years  a 
worthy  lew  had  lalxired  to  crejktf  .^uch  an  interest,  in  educa- 
tional matters,  as  would  enable  tliem  to  educate  their  ehildreo 


Op|ioisition  to  every  effort  wus  tjuite  general,  while  the  tew 
friendfl  of  progress,  under  the  lead  of  James  Aehald,  Jame^ 
Dunn,  Rev.  Isaae  Winans,  S.  W.  Fuller.  A.  A.  Barber,  G. 
P.  Hdall.  C.  O.  Ffwte.  ClmrW  Tinker,  and  O.  A.  Taylor, 
most  of  whom  signed  tlie  call  for  a  meeting  to  adopt  the  law 
of  1849.  were  persistently  working  to  build  up  an  inter- 
est sufBHent  to  riflk  a  vote  n|Miu  the  the  pro(>oattimi  \n  em.-t 
a  more  commodious  school  building. 

Thi»  vote  was  taken  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1867,  and 
resulted  ua  follows :  Ayes  '20,  nays  3.  This  vote  is  <|uite  sig- 
niticant,  when  it  is  iindenitood  that  all  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure were  present  and  voted,  with  all  the  tbrce  they  could  con- 
trol ;  and  this  in  a  district  containing,  at  that  time,  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  six  hundred. 

On  the  13th  day  of  May,  1867,  a  vote  of  the  qualified 
electors  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  authorizing  the  Board 
to  levy  a  tax  of  ten  mills  for  school  huilding  purposes,  titf 
F»me  to  continue  for  three  years. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1868,  a  vote  was  taken  tn  ex- 
tend said  levy  two  years  longer,  which  resulted  as  follows; 
Ayes  69,  nays  .59.  All  the  friends  of  the  measure  were  pres- 
ent and  voted. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1869,  the  Board  of  EducaiitHi 
teamed  that  jietitions  had  been  extensively  circulated,  asking 
the  Legislature,  by  sjiecial  enactment,  to  detach  a  portion  of 
the  territory  "f  the  district.  To  prevent  the  success  of  the 
measure,  regarded  by  the  Board  as  unwise  and  eminently 
unjust,  one  of  the  members  was  sent  to  Columbus.  The 
|)etitioners  were  unsuccessful.  The  opposition  to  any  but 
moderate  expenditure  fur  school  pnr|ioses  was  such  that  the 
friends  of  progress  were  required  to  develop  their  full  strength 
at  all  times  to  serve  what  their  (MTsistence  had  enabled  theni 
to  gain. 

A  gOiHl  and  substantial  brick  building,  sufficient  to  aooom- 
modate  300  pupils,  was  completed  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$16,000.  The  first  school  in  naid  building  was  commenced  in 
December,  1869.  and  continued  tor  31  weeks,  with  a  toul 
attendance  of  186  pupils,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 


In.  Durin);  t\un  year  Will  Mnrdoch  wai^  Principal,  and 
I V.  M.  Noble  anii  Miha  f'lara  Jt^nes  aasist&nls.  Only  20  or 
l-tliese  stii(icnt«  were  ])re|iared  to  receive  iDstriurtioiu  in  other 
I  than  llie  eommnn  branches. 

During  the  year  ending  August  31,  1871,  the  total  atteud- 
Bnce  was  199,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  106.  In- 
Ktmction  was  given  in  Phyaies,  Physiology,  Algebra,  Rlie- 
lorio,  Botauy  and  Book-keejitng.  During  the  first  term  of  thia 
year,  R.  S.  Kuhn  was  Principal.  During  the  ioHowiugyear 
L  t)K>  same  teachers  were  employed  mainly,  and  the  wlude 
I  Ulendance  wa»  192,  with  an  average  of  9d. 
I  James  Norton  wau  employed  as  Priuoi^ial  tor  the  year  eud- 
ling  August  31,  1873.  Total  attendance  this  year  207,  aver- 
■  *ge  133.  During  thi;^  year  the  school  grew  in  favor. 
B  For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1874,  Volney  M-  Noble 
Hwan  Principal.  Only  one  a^iataut  remained  tlie  entire  year, 
Mod  the  school  suffered  much  from  frequent  changes  of  teach- 
ins,  which,  together  with  other  causes,  m^de  the  school  less 
E|irot]table  than  before.  This  year  the  total  attendance  was 
K!23.  with  an  average  of  130,  No  material  change  was  made 
nn  the  branches  taught  the  previous  year.  Fnim  the  o;>ening 
■of  the  first  schiml  in  the  new  building,  down  to  the  end  of 
nttis  year,  continued  efifbrts  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  seconded 
Hiy  the  teachers,  had  )iartiaJ]y  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 
I  In  September,  1874,  the  Board  appointed  two  of  its  uteva- 
Hbers,  viz  :  J.  Cole  and  Will  Murdoch,  to  preparca  course  of 
nindy  suitable  for  the  present  condition  of  the  school.  The 
pourse  thus  prepare<l  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board. 
m  C.  W.  Carroll,  who  had  considerable  experience  as  a  teacher 
Kn  graded  schools,  was  eniployixl  us  Principal  for  the  year 
Mommencing  September  1st,  1874.  During  the  year  more 
Kirogress  was  made  in  the  right  direction  than  during  any 
B^rmer  year.  Monthly  examinations,  added  to  thorough  class 
HZaminations  and  drill,  and  promotions  resulting  from  thor- 
Bugh  work,  awakened  an  interest  where  it  whs  most  needed, 
■viz:  in  the  school  rooms  and  among  the  pnpils. 
I  This  community  suftered  during  the  winter  mon^s  with 
Boarletiua  and  diphtheria  to  such  aa  extent  that  the  schools 


Wfre  filcwe*!  for  sfveral  weeks.  For  a  time  the  &tiiiity  was 
*>  great  among  the  |iiipiU  tlmt,  nn  reojieniiig,  the  schools  were 
truly  a  place  of  mnuriiing.  Tlie  toul  Rttetiilumx'  tins  year 
wuii  'il6,  with  an  aveiiige  nt  KI4.  Thiii  filiowe  u  larger  per- 
centage of  attendance  than  itnring  any  former  year,  and  h«d 
the  students  enjoyed  iiKiial  health,  wunid  probably  have  Ite^n 
much  larger.  Nearly  or  quite  all  opposition  to  the  school  and 
its  management  seemed,  at  la»it,  lo  expire,  and  a  general  good 
feeling  to  prevail.  Instruction  was  given  in  History,  Physics. 
Physical  Geography,  Algebra,  Botany  and  Latin. 

On  the  21st  day  of  June,  187-5,  the  Board  of  Education 
appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  J.  Cole,  a  memlier  of  the 
Board,  and  C  W,  Carroll,  Princijial  of  the  school,  to  prepare 
a  Manual  of  the  Garrettaville  Union  School.  Thit>  nianmil 
was  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  unanimously  adoptetl  in 
August,  1876.      From  this  we  randense  an  follows: 

BOARn    OF    EDUCATION. 

A.  C.  Belden,  Pr&sident ;  J.  Cole,  Secretary  ;  A.  A.  Bar- 
ber, TrensurtT  ;  S.  M.  Luther.  Wurren  Feir«-,  C.  O.  Fi»il^. 

BOARD    OF    TEACHEHB. 

C.  W.  Carroll,  Principal  of  High  School ;  MarcelUis  A. 
Reed,  Assistant  High  Sclio<d  ;  Miss  M.  J.  Thorn,  Intermt- 
iliate  department ;  Mrs.  M.  V.  Ross,  Primary  de)>artmeni. 

The  duties  of  Superinden<1ent  are  performed  by  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  with  a  salary  of  eleven  humlrefl 
dollars  per  annum.  All  other  teachers  in  the  school  receive 
a  salary  of  forty  dollars  )>er  month  each. 

Punctual  attendance  and  genteel  deportment  are  required 
of  all  pupils,  the  first  being  secured  hy  exacting  written  ex- 
euses  for  absence  and  tardiuess. 

Thejauitor  has  full  charge  of  the  building  and  its  surround- 
ing, and  is  re<|uireil  to  keep  the  rooms  at  a  proper  tein|>era- 
lure  and  to  keep  tlie  same  neat  and  clean. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Primary  department  embraces 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Writing  exexi^ises,  ami  Primary  A  rilh- 


metio  and  Geu^nipliy.     The  |iupilis  are  dividtid  iiilu  three 
^rade^. 

In  the  [nlermediate  are  Isught  Heading,  Hjtelliiig,  Wrifing, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Orthography,  Primary  Butany,  Ele- 
mentary Physiology  and  Geography-  The  pupils  are  divided 
into  four  grades. 

The  High  Schmil  eourse  emhracee  Reading,  Spelling  Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  United  States  His- 
tory, Botany,  Physiology,  Physics,  Rhetoric,  Astronomy  and 
Book-keeping,  all  completed,  and  Elementary  Trigonometry, 
both  plane  and  spherical,  and  Latin,  thronghout  the  last  three 
years  »>l'  the  course,  witli  Compiwitioii  and  Declamation  dur- 
ing the  entire  course.  Tfie  |nipi|pi  in  this  de)iBrtment  are 
■livided  into  tour  grades. 

Auy  student  having  complete^l  the  ahove  course,  will  re- 
f  wive  a  certificjite  to  that  effect  from  the  Board. 

nuiiul  examination  and  change  <>(  grade  take  jilat^  at  the 
[  cliMe  of  the  spring  term.  Scale,  maximum  lUO,  necessary  to 
I  advancement  73:  Expense  of  tuition,  all  within  the  tliatrict 
I  free;  all  others  pay  as  follows:  High  Schofjl  five,  Interme- 
[  diate  fonr,  Primary  three  dollars  \)er  term  of  twelve  weeks. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  manual,  each  student  has  been 
I  subject  to  Be|iarate  raonthl;'  examinations  n|>on  prepared  lists 
t>f  (juestions,  and  oral  answers  recjuircd. 

This  method  not  only  re<]uire.s  less  time  on  the  part  of  the 
I  teacher,  but  reveals  more  definitely  the  attainments  of  the 
I.  pujiil,  who  is  thereby  relieved  of  much  useless  toil. 

The  attendance  this  year  has  slightly  increased  over  tht; 

I  Iwst,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  rau.'h  increaae<l  over 

I. any  former  period.     Both  patrons  and  students  manifest  an 

I  increased  interest  in  the  school,  and  a  large  majority  are  mak- 

ling  satisfiictory  progress,  while  a  less  number  have  advanced 

»  rapidly  and  thoroughly  as  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention, 

■  having  nearly  completed  the  course.     These  last  are  named 

in  the  order  of  their  attainments:  A.  S.  Cole,  Miss  M,  L. 

Thayer,  Alice  L.  Pleus.s,  Treasurer,  H.  Wadsworth,  Miss  C. 

B.  Hutchinson,  Ceylou  S.  Hutchinson,  Minnie  C.  Wight  and 

Delia  Rw^l. 


Onr  limited  supply  ol  aids  and  oroaments  oonmste  of  the 
following,  to  wit :  Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  Spencerian  Charts,  a 
nio^ly  mounted  Globe,  a  first-class  Cabinet  Organ,  Webster's 
Pictorial  Unabridged  Dictionary,  a  few  pieces  of  Philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  a  good  clock  in  each  de])artment,  and  some 
choice  chromos. 

The  friends  of  education,  in  onr  midst,  feel  assured  that 
the  school  is  now  moving  in  the  proper  direction,  with  an 
impetus  sufficient  to  soon  convince  all  of  the  superiority  of 
system  over  no  system. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

JAMES  ASHALD, 
C.  W.  CARROLL, 
J.  COLE,  CafnmitUe. 

Garrettsviu-e,  O.,  Feb.  16,  1876. 


n  I  s  T  o  le^z- 


—  OF  THB  — 


1876. 


In  order  rightly  to  comprehend  the  educational  history  of  Ham- 
ilton, the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  what  Hamilton  was.  It  was  a 
frontier  military  post.  Through  it  General  8t.  Glair's  command 
marched  to  a  disgraceful  defeat,  and  in  disorder  straggled  back  to 
Fort  Washington,  at  Gincinnati.  After  General  Wayne's  victory, 
which  retrieved  St.  Glair's  disaster,  the  impress  of  military  occupa- 
tion remained  for  many  years.  Wherever  an  army  goes,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  mob  exist  in  the  column,  or  cling  to  its  rear.  Advent- 
urers of  every  sort  find  congenial  occupation  in  such  times  and 
employments.  When  the  military  period  of  its  existence  had  passed, 
Hamilton  had  among  its  population  citizens  of  that  character. 
Horse-racing  was  more  thought  of  than  education,  and  races  were 
quite  as  much  an  event  of  the  week  as  the  markets.  Yet,  with 
all  their  faults,  those  first  settlers  were  a  sturdy  stock.  The  rough, 
semi-barbarous  composition  of  their  character  was  a  necessity  of 
their  time,  and  without  such  an  element  the  wilderness  would 
hardly  have  been  conquered.  Although  they  did  not  possess  ad- 
vanced education  they  appreciated  its  advantages,  and  saw  how 
their  children  might  be  made  better  than  they  themselves  were. 
Out  of  this  grew  that  love  for  learning  which  rendered  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Gommon  School  system  a  work  of  natural  consequence. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  State  Gommon  School  system, 
private  schools,  of  course,  afibrded  the  only  means  of  instruction. 
Accounts  respecting  the  first  of  these  schools,  its  teacher,  and 
location,  are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  the  best  evidence  awards  a 
Mr.  Ritchie,  whose  given  name  has  passed  from  memory,  the  honor 
of  having  been  the  first  educator  in  Hamilton.    His  school  was 


established  about  the  year  1810,  and  was  situated  on  Front  street, 
in  the  Third  Ward,  upon  the  same  lot  (No.  174)  subsequentlj 
occupied  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Scott  as  a  residence.  Mr.  Ritchie 
afterward  removed  to  a  log-house,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
St.  Mary's  Church  (lot  No.  82).  There  he  continued  teaching 
for  several  years,  and,  being  a  bachelor,  kept  his  own  house.  One 
morning  his  pupils  came  at  the  usual  school-hour,  and  foupd  the 
old  master  dead  in  his  school-room.  Death  had  found  him  on  the 
field  of  his  labors.  Tradition  reports  him  as  a  teacher  of  excellent 
attainments  in  scholarship,  but  of  great  severity  in  government. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  common  belief  of  those  under  his  care,  that  he 
seasoned  his  liberal  stock  of  black-haw  rods  in  oil,  that  they  might 
be  rendered  the  tougher.  It  is  certain  that  bodily  punishment 
upon  young  men  of  twenty-one  years,  and  even  upon  young  women 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  of  frequent  occurrence  under  his  rigor- 
ous administration.  A  school  was  carried  on  in  the  same  log-house 
after  his  death,  but  the  name  of  the  teacher  is  forgotten. 

In  1810,  the  Rev.  Mathew  G.  Wallace  came  to  Hamilton,  and 
organized  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  pastor,  he  opened  a  school 
for  instruction  in  the  higher  English  branches  and  the  classics,  in 
a  building  which  had  been  formerly  used  as  a  court-house.  This 
stood  near  the  river,  between  what  are  now  Front  and  Water,  and 
High  and  Basin  streets.  Its  precise  location  was  probably  about 
opposite  the  present  United  Presbyterian  parsonage.  Under  Mr. 
Wallace's  care,  this  school  was  continued  until  about  1814.  It 
was  the  first  in  Hamilton  or  vicinity  where  classical  instruction 
was  given.  An  engraving  of  the  old  building  hangs  in  the  present 
court-house,  and  shows  a  hewed  log-house,  two  stories  in  height, 
with  a  porch  in  front.     It  was  20  or  25  feet  square. 

Third  in  point  of  time,  was  a  school  on  Second  street,  situated 
on  a  part  of  lot  No.  188,  now  occupied  as  a  residence  by  J.  W. 
Benninghofen,  Esq.  This  school  was  taught  by  Benjamin  B. 
Pardee,  about  the  year  1815.  One  of  Mr.  Pardee's  scholars,  Wm. 
Murray,  Esq.,  is  still  living,  and  relates  that  at  that  time  spelling 
was  regarded  as  the  test  of  scholarship,  and  the  pupils  received 
printed  cards  as  certificates  of  their  proficiency  in  that  branch  of 
education.    About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  school  kept  on  the 


fiossville  side  of  the  Miami,  near  the  river,  and  midway  between 

the  present  suspension  and  railroad  bridges.     This  school,  under 

the  charge  of  a  Mr.  Elder,  was  attended  by  pupils  from  both  sides 

of  the  river.     Mr.  Murray,  who  was  a  pupil  of  this  school,  speaks 

of  crossing  to  and  from  school  in  a  skiff,  there  being  no  bridge 

between  Hamilton  and  Rossville  at  that  time. 

About  1816,  Alexander  Proudfit,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  University, 
came  to  Hamilton  as  a  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Dr.  Daniel  Millikin, 
and  as  a  student  of  medicine  under  that  gentleman.  Dr.  Millikin 
had  been  a  resident  of  the  town  since  1807.  He  lived  on  the  east 
side  of  Second  street,  north  of  Heaton  (lot  No.  202).  He  built, 
for  Mr.  Proudfit's  use,  a  school-room  which  is  now  standing  on 
the  north  side  of  Heaton  street,  midway  between  Second  and  Third 
streets  —  a  hewed  log-house  (lot  No.  203).  Gradually  the  chil- 
dren of  other  families  became  members  of  the  class,  until  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  school  very  respectable  in  point  of  numbers.  He 
especially  excelled  in  the  dead  languages,  and  was  the  second  who 
gave  instruction  in  them,  Mr.  Wallace  having  been  the  first. 

In  1818,  the  Hamilton  Literary  Society  erected  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Third  and  Dayton  streets  (lot  No.  140),  the  first 
story  of  a  brick  building,  22  by  36  feet ;  the  Masonic  fraternity 
adding  a  second  story  for  the  use  of  its  order.  The  Literary  So- 
ciety granted  the  privilege  of  its  part  of  the  house  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  the  Rev.  Thomas.  McMechan  and  Henry  Baker  taught 
there  about  that  time.  They  were  followed  by  Joseph  Blackleach, 
who  taught  for  two  years.  His  school  numbered  70  or  80  pupils. 
He  died  in  1819  or  1820,  while  on  a  visit  to  Oxford.  After  him, 
in  the  same  building,  came  Hugh  B.  Hawthorne,  who  was  noted 
for  the  mildness  of  his  government  and  the  great  love  manifested 
toward  him  by  all  his  pupils. 

In  1817,  the  Rev.  Thomas  McMechan,  spoken  of  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  came  to  Hamilton,  having  emigrated  with  his 
family  from  Ireland.  In  1819,  his  daughter,  Ellen  A.,  afterward 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Charles  K.  Smith,  opened  a  school  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  Third  and  Buckeye  streets,  lot  No.  181,  better 
known  to  the  older  citizens  as  the  '^  Ben  Basey  lot.''  There  she 
taught  for  one  year.  The  well  from  which  her  pupils  drank,  is 
the  one  now  on  the  Lane  Free  Library  lot.    liemoving  from  this 


location,  she  continued  herBchool  on  Ludlow  street.near  the  oorth- 
west  corner  of  Third  (lot  No.  74  or  75),  where  she  taught  seven 
years-  Her  school  averaged  about  thirty  pupils,  some  of  whom, 
Mrs.  L  D.  Campl>ell,  Mr^.  John  M.  Millikin,  aiid  others,  ar^  still 
living,  as  is  also  Mrs.  Smith  herself.  She  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  women  of  her  day.  Her  charge  for  tuilioa 
was  S3. 00  for  a  session  of  five  months,  with  but  one  half-holiday 
per  week.  Even  at  those  low  ligures,  which  now  sound  ridiculously 
small,  there  were  some  who  complained  of  the  high  price  of  scbool- 
iDg.  In  one  instance  an  old  farmer  objected  to  a  chai^  of  fifty 
cents  for  tuition  in  English  grammar,  saying  that  "  he  did  not 
know  English  grammar  cost  so  much,"  and  his  bill  was  accordingly 
out  down  to  S2.50.  Lest  any  one  should  think  the  above  an  exag- 
geration, a  copy  of  a  Hamilton  paper,  dated  Nov.  4,  1822,  con- 
tains the  advertisement  of  the  Rev.  Spencer  Clack,  of  Oxford,  in 
which  he  offers  grammar-school  tuition  at  $7.00  per  session  of  6Te 
mouths.  Mr.  Clack  requests  from  other  editors  a  gratuitous  inser- 
tion of  his  notice,  which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  Mo  man 
could  be  expected  to  pay  for  his  advertising  who  was  himself  ao 
poorly  paid. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Monfort  taught  between  the  years  1820  and 
1822,  in  a  frame  house  on  the  comer  of  Third  and  High  streets, 
being  the  same  location  (lot  No.  103>  for  many  years  known  as 
Howell's  Corner.  Besides  the  ordinary  English  branches,  bia 
course  embraced  the  classics  and  higher  mathematics. 

Benjamin  F.  Raleigh  taught  from  1825  to  1830.  His  name  ap- 
pears on  the  Fairfield  township  records  for  several  years  aa  Town- 
ship Clerk,  and  also  as  Township  Superintendent  of  Common 
Hchools,  the  earliest  mention  we  find  of  the  Common  School  system. 
He  was  a  large,  powerful  man,  and  consequently  had  great  success 
with  refraotorj-  pupils,  as  he  was  a  believer  in  ihe  Jortiier  in  re  rather 
than  the  suavUer  in  modo.  One  Greer,  whose  first  name  ia  forgot- 
ten, was  also  of  the  name  way  of  tliiuking.  He  taught  in  a  frame 
building  on  lot  No.  72,  where  Dr.  J.  M.  Parks'  house  now  stands. 
From  the  center  of  the  room  where  he  sat  he  would  reach  and  re- 
mind his  wandering  scholars  with  a  hickory  rod  ten  feet  in  leiigth. 

In  December,  1832,  the  Hon.  John  Woods,  being  deeply  un- 
preesed  with  the  necessity  of  afibrdlng  the  young  ladira  of  Hamil- 


ton  better  facilities  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  useful  and 
ornamental  branches  of  a  good  education,  drew  up  articles  of  asso- 
ciation for  establishing  a  seminary,  to  be  known  as  ''The  Hamilton 
and  Rossville  Female  Academy."  These  articles  provided  that 
the  institution  should  be  under  the  control  of  five  directors,  to  be 
chosen  annually  from  those  who  were  members  of  the  association. 
Through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Woods,  and  by  the  co-operation  of 
others  whom  he  enlisted  in  the  project,  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$2,500  were  secured,  and  on  the  first  Friday  in  January,  1833,  the 
subscribers  to  the  articles  of  agreement  met  and  elected  John 
Woods,  Rev.  Dr.  David  McDill,  Rev.  Augustus  Pomeroy,  James 
McBride,  and  Caleb  DeCamp  directors  of  the  association.  Lot 
No.  247  was  purchased  on  Water  street,  being  the  same  recently 
leased  for  a  city  building,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  for  school  purposes.  This  was  finished 
in  the  fall  of  1834,  and  on  Christmas  day  of  that  year,  the  direct- 
ors met  and  formally  accepted  it  from  the  hands  of  the  contractor. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1835,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
incorporating  the  academy.  In  this  bill  the  original  articles  of 
association  were  fully  recognized.  William  Bebb,  afterward  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  drafted  the  bill. 

Miss  Maria  Drummond  was  the  first  teacher.  Her  term  appears 
to  have  been  a  short  one,  extending  only  from  Feb.  14,  1835,  to 
September  of  the  same  year,  when  the  school  was  suspended.  This 
suspension  was  but  temporary,  however,  for,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors,  held  Oct.  8, 1835,  Miss  Georgetta  Haven,  a  graduate  of 
Dr.  John  Lock's  female  academy,  of  Cincinnati,  was  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  school  at  a  salary  of  $400  per  year.  Miss  Ha- 
ven's compensation  was  afterwards  increased  to  $500. 

Miss  Amelia  Looker  and  Miss  Eliza  Huffman  were  employed  as 
assistants  at  salaries  of  $400  and  $300  respectively.  Under  their 
instruction  and  the  efficient  management  of  the  directors  the  acad- 
emy became  very  prosperous.  The  teachers  were  thoroughly  qual- 
ified for  their  work,  and  the  citizens  of  both  Hamilton  and  Ross- 
ville took  great  interest  and  pride  in  the  institution,  extending  to 
it  a  hearty  support.  So  rapidly  did  its  popularity  and  patronage 
increase,  that  in  the  summer  of  1836  there  were  127  pupils  upon 
the  daily. roll.     It  was  also  fortunate  in  having  as  its  advisers  such 


men  as  Meeara.  Woods,  McDill,  and  Bebb,  all  of  irhom  had  t 
teachere,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  female  edn- 
cation,  and  who  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  weltiire  of 
the  academy. 

After  the  cl»se  of  Mis8  Haveo'e  admmistration  as  principal, 
nhicb  continued  several  years,  the  academy  was  conducted  witli 
varying  fortunes  by  Dr.  Giles,  Mr.  Batchelder,  Mr.  Marchant,  Mr. 
Furmau,  and  others.  But  the  great  Common  School  wave  i 
steadily  swelling,  and  the  tide  of  the  academy's  success  gave  wa^ 
before  it.  The  directors,  loth  to  abandon  an  institution  to  which 
their  affections  were  so  strongly  bound,  attributed  its  decline  to  the- 
location,  and  the  property  was  therefore  sold  in  1856,  with  the 
intention  of  securing  s«>me  more  eligible  site.  It  is  hardly  Dece«- 
sary  to  add  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  score  of  year?,  tha 
desired  place  has  not  yet  been  found,  nor  is  it  now  even  being 
searched  for.  The  academy  was,  in  Hamilton,  the  connecting  link 
between  the  preceding  lack  of  educational  system  under  pri\-aI0 
instruction,  and  the  organized  system  of  public  instruction  under- 
the  State.  It  worthily  fulfilled  a  grand  mission,  and  when  that 
mission  was  ended,  it  gave  place  to  a  young  and  vigorous  organi-- 
nation,  through  each  of  whose  arteries,  however  remote  or  minute^ 
there  pulsates  the  couceutrated  energy  of  a  great  commonwealth. 
Let  iu  memory  he  gnitefully  regarded,  for  within  its  walla  manjr 
mothers  of  the  present  generation  imbibed  the  love  for  all  that  it- 
refining  and  ennobling  in  liberal  eduaition.  Their  influence  will 
be  felt  through  their  desceDdants  in  all  time. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Common  School  system,  under 
the  act  of  February  5,  1825,  came  that  opposition  which  always 
assails  innovations  of  every  kind.  The  world  will  probably  never 
lack  those  who  regard  the  former  times  as  betler  than  the  present, 
and  to  whom  the  methods  of  their  fathers  are  laws  too  sacred  to 
be  violated.  During  the  Fall  of  that  year  we  accordingly  find,  by 
the  newspaper  files  of  that  day,  that  an  elahorate  discussion  « 
carried  on  relative  to  the  adoption  of  Common  Schools,  the  Cinciii- 
nati  Gazette  arguing  strongly  in  their  favor,  and  the  Western  Star 
and  Lebanon  Gazette  stoutly  arguing  against  their  expediency. 
These  articles  were  copied  into  the  Hamilton  papers,  and  dteir 
forth  communications  from  local  writers,  which  greatly  aided  th» 


people  in  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  this  most  important 
question.  In  the  township  records,  where  we  should  expect  to  find 
full  information  concerning  a  subject  which  provoked  so  much 
comment  and  criticism,  there  are  but  few  entries  throwing  any 
light  upon  the  successive  steps  which  must  have  been  taken  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Common  School  system.  That  the  offices 
authorized  by  the  earlier  legislative  enactments  were  filled  by  elec- 
tion or  appointment  soon  after  the  acts  went  into  effect,  is  evident 
from  a  report  which  appears  in  the  Western  Telegraph  of  August 
28,  1829,  signed  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Monfort  and  William  Bebb, 
as  "  Examiners  of  Public  Schools."  A  brief  extract  from  this  is 
interesting,  as  showing  that  difficulties,  which  are  by  no  means  yet 
removed,  confronted  those  early  workers  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tional advancement.     Messrs.  Monfort  and  Bebb  say: 

"  Men  without  either  moral  character  or  literary  acquirements 
are  still  intrusted  with  the  education  of  our  sons  and  daughters, 
and  '  How  much  do  you  ask  a  month?'  continues  still,  we  fear,  to 
be  the  first  and  last  question  propounded  to  the  instructors  of  the 
rising  generation." 

The  examiners  then  proceed  to  remark  that  the  profession  of 
teaching  appears  to  be  regarded  as  an  asylum  for  broken-down 
clergymen,  physicians,  and  others,  whose  lives  have  proved  par- 
tial or  total  failures  in  their  several  vocations;  or  as  a  temporary 
means  of  subsistence  which  is  abandoned  as  soon  as  some  more  lu- 
crative work  presents  itself  For  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs, 
they  saw  no  remedy  but  in  the  training  of  a  new  generation  of 
teachers,  who  shall  make  teaching  the  sole  work  of  their  lives,  just 
as  men  and  women  are  trained  for  and  enter  upon  any  other 
skilled  employment.  Space  forbids  further  extract  from  this  inci- 
sive report ;  but  as  regards  the  evils  against  which  it  inveighs,  and 
the  reforms  and  remedies  it  suggests,  it  might  as  well  have  been 
written  for  the  year  1875  as  for  1829.  That  great  advances  have 
since  been  made  is  doubtless  true.  Some  of  the  old  lions  have 
been  slain  from  the  way ;  but  even  now  one  is  occasionally  met 
which  bears  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  those  which  so  sorely 
troubled  our  educational  fathers  fifty  years  ago. 

From  the  time  the  Common  School  system  went  into  effect 
down  to  1851,  the  schools  of  what  are  now  the  Second,  Third,  and 


Fourth  Wards,  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  were  under  the  c«ntroI  of  j 
the  school  authorities  of  Fairfield  township ;  and  those  of  the  Firel  | 
ward  were  under  the  directors  of  St.  Clair  township.     The  Second  J 
and  Fourth  Wards  were  then  School  District  No.  1,  and  lie  l^ird  I 
Ward  was  District  No.  10.     The  earliest  enumeration  of  the  youth 
in   Fairfield   township  which   can  be  found  ia  for  the  year  1831. 
The  total  number  given  is  1,055.     Of  these,  District  No.  1   had 
352,  with   a  tax  apportionment  of  S7S.53,  while  the  figures  for 
District  No.  10  are  not  stated.      Of  the  teachers  then  employed, 
of  their  terms  of  service,  or  of  the  amount  of  their  compensation. 
nothing  of  value  can   be  deduced    from  the   township  niiautee. 
Their  engagements  ap]>ear  to  have  been  almost  uniformly  very 
brief,  no  teacher  remaining  long  in  charge  of  one  school.     The 
compensation  of  the  teachers  varied  much  the  same  as  one  might  ex- 
pect to  find  fluctuations  in  the  grain  or  produce  markets  of  the  day. 
Now  and  then  a  brief  entry  may  be  found  on  the  record,  setting 
forth  that  a  certain  teacher  was  engaged  to  teach  a  certain  school 
at  a  certain  sum  "per  day."     Sometimes  he  remaine<i  for  the  full 
period  of  his  engagement,  but  olleuer  the  minutes  curtly  mentioa  I 
his  being  "  paid  in  full  to  date,"  and  his  name  appeare  no  an 
These  terms  of  service  were  some  of  them  no  lunger  than  ten  days, 
and  few  of  them  extended   beyond  one  school-year.     Nor  is  this  ' 
state  of  affairs  matter  for  surprise.     It  was  the  natural  result  of   | 
the  mistaken  policy  under  which  the  schools  were  managed.     The 
teacher  saw  the  school  director  driving  a  sharp  bargain  vith  him 
at  80  much  per  day,  just  aa  he  would  do  if  he  were  employing  a 
man  to  plow  his  corn,  or  to  harvest  his  crops,  and  he  conducted 
his  negotiations  to  secure  a  school  in  precisely  the  same  e|Hrit. 
His  term  of  engagement  lasted  no  longer  than  he  could  find  some 
other  district  whose  directors  would  pay  a  few  cents  more  per  day, 
and  then  his  resignatiou  was  speedily  tendered.     It  U  strong  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  innate  strength  of  the  Common  School  prin- 
ciple, that  the  system  survived  this  experimental  stage  of  its  eziat- 
ence.     Had  it  not  been  blessed  with  a  sound  constitution  at  lurth, 
its  well-meaning  but  unskillful  nurses  Kould  have  been  its  de«th 
while  it  was  still  in  infancy. 

At  what  precise  time  the  first  building  for  Common  School  u 
was  erected  In  Hamilton,  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  it  wae  n 


fiir  from  1836  or  1837.  In  this  enterprise  William  Bebb,  who  was 
then  practicing  law  in  partnership  with  Major  John  M.  Millikin, 
the  present  State  Treasurer,  took  great  interest.  He  suggested  the 
plans,  advanced  a  large  portion  of  the  money  needed,  and  devoted 
much  time  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  This  house  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  Third  Ward  school  on  Dayton  street  (lot  No.  157). 
It  was  the  first  of  its  kind  built  two  stories  in  height. 

On  April  19,  1851,  an  election  was  held,  in  which  the  electors 
voted  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  the  act  of  Feb.  21,  1849  (vol. 
47,  p.  22),  providing  that  cities  and  towns  may  be  formed  into 
one  district,  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  six  directors  and  three 
examiners.  Apparently  but  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  pro- 
posed measure,  for  the  returns  show  a  very  light  vote  polled,  there 
being  101  for  to  4  against.  The  act  having  been  adopted,  an 
election  was  called  for  May  1,  to  choose  boards  of  directors  and 
examiners,  and  those  officers,  having  been  duly  elected,  were  sworn 
in  May  8.  Of  the  first  directors,  two,  John  W.  Irwin  and  John 
W.  Sohn,  are  still  living  in  Hamilton.  Of  the  examiners,  Isaac 
Kobertson,  Esq.,  Cyrus  Falconer,  M.D.,  and  William  Huber,  M.D., 
all  are  alive  and  in  the  active  practice  of  their  professions.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  board,  recorded  under  date  of  May  10,  was 
a  resolution  employing  "^  Andrew  McCandless  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Second  Ward  house,  for  thirty-five  days  at  $1.60  per  day,  and  Miss 
Conant  at  85  cents,"  thus  showing  that  even  at  that  comparatively 
late  period  the  per  diem  practice,  elsewhere  alluded  to,  had  not 
been  wholly  abandoned.  June  21, 1851,  the  first  tax  was  levied 
by  the  board,  being  1^  mills  on  the  dollar.  On  June  30,  orders 
were  drawn  on  the  township  treasurer,  transferring  the  school  funds 
in  his  hands  to  the  credit  of  John  W.  Sohn,  the  treasurer  of  the 
board,  thus  completing  the  work  of  separate  school  organization. 

From  the  very  outset  the  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  direct- 
ors had  to  contend  was  in  securing  the  services  of  proper  teachers. 
Whether  this  arose  from  the  small  compensation  offered,  or  from 
the  reluctance  of  the  teachers  to  enter  into  a  work  which  was  re- 
garded somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  experiment,  it  does  not  matter 
to  inquire.  Certain  it  is  that  the  board  very  frequently  elected 
teachers,  and  that  when  the  teachers  were  notified  of  their  election. 
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they  quite  as  frequently  declined.  August  28,  1851,  the  minutes 
recrtrd  that  Mr.  Marchaiit  and  the  use  of  the  Academy  had  been 
"secured"  at  ?500  per  year.  But  Mr.  Mamhant  does  uot  apjiear 
to  have  been  aei-urely  "siecured,"  for  under  date  of  August  30th,  his 
declination  is  recorded,  and  Mr.  F.  Jenkini^,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  was 
employed  for  the  Third  Ward  school,  at  a  salary  of  $40  per  raonlh, 
while  Mr.  F.  N.  Slack  was  appointed  to  the  lower  or  Second  Ward 
school.  The  schools  were  opened  September  22d,  and  the  text- 
books mentioned  were  McGuffey's  Fourth,  and  Coles'  Fifth  Read- 
era;  Colbum's  Mental,  and  Ra^''*' Practical  Arithmetic ;  and  BrownV 
Grammar. 

With  the  opening  of  the  achiwl-year,  in  the  Fall  of  1852,  one 
noteworthy,  progressive  step  was  taken.  It  consisted  in  a  clasnfica- 
tion  of  the  school  departments,  and  in  a  schedule  of  salaries.  Thie 
action  marked  the  departure  &om  the  "  how-mueh-do-TOU-«ek-a^ 
month?"  method,  of  which  Gov.  Bebb  complained.  At  this  time 
tlio  Third  Ward  school  waa  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  Second  Ward. 
In  the  minutes  of  the  board,  it  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  High 
School,  although  its  actual  grade  was  not  above  that  of  the  present 
Grammar  classes.  The  salary  of  the  principal  of  this  school  was  fixed 
at  $45  per  month;  for  the  Secondary  department,  S40;  female  Sec- 
ondary teachers,  $20;  female  Primary  teachers,  J18.  This  year 
the  positions  of  the  male  teachers  were  reversed,  Mr.  Slack  being  ap- 
pointed princiiml  of  the  Third  Ward  school,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  taking 
charge  of  the  Second  Ward  building. 

With  the  Ijeginning  of  the  school-year  in  September,  1853,  we 
find  a  new  principal  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Legg,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  who  was 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  $50  per  month.  In  Oct<>ber.  Smith's  Geog- 
raphy and  Atlas  were  adopial  m  text-hooks.  February  9ih,  1854, 
Mr.  Legg  reported  428  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  two  schuoU, 
being  an  average  of  53^  pupils  to  each  of  the  eight  teachers.  April 
17th,  of  this  year,  there  is  an  entrj'  of  a  resolution,  granting  him 
permission  to  establish  a  class  in  geometry,  from  which  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  higher  mathematics  had  not  previous 
to  that  date  formed  part  of  the  coui^e  of  instruction.  This  month 
\ras  also  memorable  by  reason  of  the  proposition  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  Hamilton  on  the  east  side  of  the  Miami,  and  of  Ro^sville 


>iD  the  west  side,  ciiDSoIidating  the  two  inuorponiled  \illiigw  iiiUi  (Jtii' 
(■orporation,  uuder  the  name  of  the  City  of  Hamiltou.  The  proinv 
^tion  passed  by  a  very  decided  majority.  By  the  compact  then  en- 
tered iutu,  what  had  before  been  known  as  RossviUe  liecaiue  the 
First  Ward  of  the  new  city.  Each  ward  was  allotted  a  representa- 
tion of  two  mcnibera  in  the  Board  of  Education,  and  it  was  further 
stipulated  that  within  a  .specified  time  a  High  School  building 
should  be  erected  in  the  FirHt  Ward.  The  change  thus  briefly  out- 
lined was  not  eflected  without  considerable  and  strenuous  opposition. 
In  this  effort  to  establish  a  High  Bchool,  wc  note  an  imjxirtant  ad- 
vtatce  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  community, 

In  coneei|uence  of  this  enlargement  of  the  territory  over  which 
the  boarO  waa  called  to  administer,  it  was  judged  beat  to  create  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Alexander  Bartlett,  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  was  the  first  to  fill  the  pocition,  his  engagement 
dating  August  18th,  1854,  at  a  sularj-  of  $80  per  month.  On  the 
14th  of  September,  u  committee  was  appointed  from  among  the 
iters  of  the  board,  which  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  "  full  sys- 
of  grades,  studies,  ndes,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  perfect  organ!- 
ion  of  the  schools."  This  committee  submitted  its  report,  Oct<j- 
16th,  of  which  500  copies  were  printed.  In  the  adoption  of 
report  we  have  theestablishment  of  a  written  and  certain  school 
lent,  in  place  of  uncertain  and  unwritten  regulations,  and 
mgh  the  event  may  appear  trivial,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
inea  on  the  road  of  progress.  No  other  record  of  importance 
!uiB  in  this  aeholaatic  year,  unless  we  except  an  exercise  of  the 
'  right  of  petition  by  the  female  teachers,  who  asked  for  in- 
crease<l  salaries.  As  the  highest  sum  then  paid  to  any  one  of  them 
was  (25  per  month,  their  request  can  hardly  be  deemed  presumpt- 
uous, but  it  was  not  granted.  They  had  the  satisfiiction,  however, 
of  showing  that  they  knew  what  they  were  worth,  and  that  must 
liave  been  a  source  of  consolation  to  them  in  their  defeat. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1856,  the  first  move  was  made  looking  to 
the  erection  of  the  First  Ward  school-house ;  the  Iward  of  e<iucati(wi 
adopting  a  resolution  requesting  the  City  Council  to  advance  suffi- 
cient money  to  build  the  house.  On  the  1st  of  July,  a  committee 
ifted  plans  and  specifications  for  the  new  building,  and  on  the 
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14th  of  August,  the  Council  passed  an  ordinance  appropriating 
$11,000  in  aid  of  the  work.  The  contract  with  the  builders  called 
for  an  expenditure  of  $10,800,  but  through  alterations  in  the  details 
this  price  was  very  considerably  exceeded ;  and  in  the  absence  or  loss 
of  most  of  the  vouchers,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
cost  of  the  structure.  In  June,  of  this  year,  another  step  in  the 
classification  of  pupils  was  taken  by  the  establishment  of  the  Gram- 
mar Grade,  which  was  composed  of  pupils  not  sufficiently  advanced 
for  the  High  School,  and  of  those  too  far  advanced  to  remain  in  the 
Intermediate  Schools.  In  June,  1857,  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools  was  separated  from  the  duties  of  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  and  G.  E.  Howe  was  chosen  Superintendent,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000  per  year;  while  on  January  12th,  1858,  S.  A.  Norton  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  High  School,  at  a  salary  of  $800  per  year. 
This  latter  date  marks  the  opening  of  the  First  Ward  building,  the 
board  having  succeeded  in  completing  it  after  passing  through  many 
vexatious  financial  difficulties. 

On  June  23d,  1858,  the  board  ordered  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the 
dollar,  for  school  jmrposes.  By  this  time,  in  the  course  of  the  few 
years  hiistilv  sketched  as  above,  the  force  of  teachers  had  increased 
from  eight,  employed  in  1854,  to  seventeen.  Salaries  had  also  been 
advanced,  for  good  teachers  began  to  demand  good  pay,  and  we  find 
by  the  minutes  that  several  of  them  to  whom  positions  were  ten- 
dered refused  to  accept  unless  their  terms  for  compensation  were 
met.  Incidental  expenses  had  like>vise  grown,  through  the  enlarge- 
ment of  old  school-houses  and  the  building  of  the  new  one,  and  the 
taxation  nocer5sary  to  meet  the  incre4ised  expenditure  provoked  crit- 
icism and  discontent  among  some  who  thought  that  education  was 
being  too  dearly  paid  for.  Whether  any  remonstrances  on  this  sub- 
ject were  actually  presented  to  the  board  does  not  appear;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the  citizens  were  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  produce  an  impression  upon  the  members,  and  to 
lead  them  seriously  to  contemplate  abolishing  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent, and  reducing  the  salaries  of  teachers.  This  proposed  step 
backward  becoming  known  to  some  prominent  residents,  who  had 
lil)eral  views  regarding  educational  interests,  drew  from  them  the 
following  unequivocal  expression  of  their  sentiments,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  board  in  writing  at  its  meeting,  June  26th,  1858  : 
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''The  undersigned,  having  learned  that  joa  propose  to  redace  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  employed  in  our  schools,  beg  leave  to  say  that  we  are  in  favor 
of  liberal  salaries  to  first-rate  teachers,  and  the  most  efficient  system,  econom- 
ically administered,  without  regard  to  cost." 

Words  such  as  these,  coming  from  such  a  source,  and  containing 
doctrine  so  sound  and  enlightened,  could  not  fail  to  command  car- 
nest  attention.  But,  if  anything  was  needed  to  determine  the  wa- 
vering board  as  to  the  line  of  action  it  should  pursue,  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  vigorous  protest,  presented  by  one  of  the  members  at 
the  same  meeting,  as  follows : 

"I  protest  against  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  our 
Schools.  It  is  an  abandonment  of  the  very  principles  upon  which  the  Union 
School  system  is  founded.  These  are  unity  and  gradation.  How  can  seven- 
teen schools  without  a  head  be  called  Union  Schools  ?  Or  how  can  they  be 
kept  graded  without  superintendence?         «  ♦  «  «  « 

I  care  not  for  names.  Give  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  assistants 
enough  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Superintendent,  and  I  am 
content.    *  •  *    Being  unwilling  to  be  held  responsible  in  any 

degree  for  the  folly  of  employing  seventeen  persons  to  labor  in  any  occupa- 
tion without  superintendence,  or  for  the  false  economy  of  hiring  cheap  teach- 
ers, I  respectfully  ask  you  to  accept  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  board.'' 

That  settled  the  matter.  The  resignation  of  the  member  was 
laid  on  the  table,  from  which  it  was  never  taken.  At  all  events, 
he  continued  in  the  service,  the  office  of  Superintendent  was  not 
abolished,  and  the  salaries  were  not  cut  down. 

In  the.  early  part  of  1861,  during  the  superintendency  of  John 
R,  Chamberlin,  a  neat  report  was  published,  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  public  schools  was  clearly  presented.  Dr.  W.  W.  Caldwell, 
who  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  1859,  was,  at 
that  time,  president  of  the  board.  A  year  later  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  board,  which  office  he  held  until  April,  1876.  Dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  of  his  connection  w^ith  the  board  as  a  meml)er 
and  officer,  he  was  ever  found  advocating  such  measures  as  would 
subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  His  retirement  from  the 
board  of  education  lost  to  the  educational  interests  of  Hamilton  the 
service  of  an  ardent  and  able  advocate.     The  report  before  alluded 
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to  shown  that  the  enrolment  in  the  German-En^lixh  department  uf 
tlie  public  schook  was  192.  The  organization  of  thi^  depnnnient 
nafi  efiected  early  in  1851.  The  first  class  was  taught  by  Mathew 
Pfeefflin  at  a  salary  of  830  per  month.  In  1861  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  High  School  was  a  fraction  over  31.  The  school 
WHS  at  this  time,  as  it  has  been  ever  since,  situated  in  tlie  First  Wan! 
school  building.  The  building  for  a  Central  High  School  named  in 
the  compact  between  Hamilton  and  Rossville  has  never  been  erected. 
This  annual  report  aim  tihows  that  a  portion  of  the  iiuj>erinteadcDt*g 
time  was  employed  in  conducting  recitations  in  the  High  School.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1870  that  the  superintendent  was  relieved 
from  tliia  duty  and  a  teacher  appoint^  to  asaist  the  principal  of  the 
school  ill  the  work  of  instruction. 

Mr.  H.  T,  Wheeler  succeeded  Mr.  Chamberlin  as  superinteudcot 
of  schools.  Little  cun  be  learned  re^rding  his  labors.  It  is  kaowii 
that  his  administration  was  a  vigorous  one,  his  severity  in  discipline 
being  viridly  remembered  by  some  of  his  fonuer  pupils.  During 
his  Buperintendency  the  course  of  study  for  the  High  School  was  sw 
revised  as  to  enable  pupils  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  three  years 
&om  their  admieucui  to  the  school,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  as  formerly  required.  The  sujierintendents  who  followed  Mr. 
Wheeler  were  Slewrs.  John  A.  Shank,  John  Edwards,  and  E.  Bishop, 
the  latter  retiring  in  July,  1871.  If  the  history  of  their  labors  is 
brief,  it  is  necessarily  so  from  iheir  ^ilure  to  leave  material  fmtn 
which  to  derive  it.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  negligence  which 
seemed  chronic  in  the  suj)erintendent*s  office  during  this  period,  per- 
vaded every  department  of  the  public  schools.  Organization  and 
system  were  not  prominent  features  of  the  public  iwhools  in  these 
years.  Mr.  Shank's  term  of  office  wa«  too  short  to  enable  him  lo 
understand  the  needs  of  the  ^hools  he  superinteuded.  Mr.  Edwards 
efi^ted  many  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  if  ouin- 
mon  report  is  to  be  credited ;  but  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  lo 
see  their  full  fruite.  Mr.  Bishop  had  little  experience  in  public 
school  superintendence,  and  ^ckness  in  his  &mily  prevented  bia  ap- 
plying his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  work  of  supervi^on.  I>ur- 
ing  the  latter  portion  of  the  (period  now  under  consideration,  vh: 
from  1861  to  1871,  the  board  uf  education  endeavored  to  improve 
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e  school  accommodations  of  the  city  by  remodeling  the  old  whool 

Wildings  and  making  additiouci  to   them.     The  addition!^  to  the 

»ad  Ward  and  Third  Ward  tichool  buihiingg  were  eomplel«d  prior 

i  at  an  aggregate  coat  of  $6,204. 
About  the  time  that  these  long-needed  changes  were  effected,  the 
condition  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  colored  school  called  for  ac- 
tion on  the  port  of  the  board,     Thia  school,  which  was  oi^anized'in 
^pt^mber,  1853,  was  taught  in  a  dilapidated  old  shanty,  situated 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  colored  church.     As  early  ax  Au- 
gurt,  1857,  a  lot  was  purchased,  at  an  expense  of  8600,  upon  which 
^^^^h  was  proposed  to  erect  a  nuitahle  school  building  for  the  Ijetter  ac- 
^^^MOnimodation  of  the  children  of  the  colored  residents  of  the  city; 
^^^Btit  the  matter  had  been  put  oif  from  time  to  time  until,  in  the  lat- 
^^^Htf  part  of  1867,  iiirther  delay  was  impossible.     To  the  hoard  of 
^^^^hucation,  as  organized  in  1867,  belongs  the  credit  of  placing  a  good 
^^^^pbool  building  on  the  lot  purchased  by  a  former  board,  ten  years 
l^^^^efore.     No  member  of  the  hoard  did  more  to  secure  this  defiirable 
li  peBuIi  than  Mr.  L,  B,  De  la  Court,  to  whose  advocacy  the  project 

owmI  its  final  success.     The  cost  of  the  building,  when  completed, 
WBB  »2,000. 

Since  September,  1871,  the  public  schools  have  been  under  the 
^ment  of  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Alston  Ellis.     At 
e  outset  of  his  administration,  reforms  were  inaugurated  which 
sve  since  been  zealously  pushed  forward.     An  entirely  new  course 
t  study  was  prepared  and  its  strict  observance  enforced.     Reports 
a  teachers  began  to  have  some  meaning ;  another  year  was  added 
otheHigh  School  course  of  instruction;  esammations  of  pupils  were 
,  more  frequent  and  thorough  ;  and  in  every  department  activity  and 

I  pn)gre*e  held  sway.    The  value  of  the  reformatory  measures  adnptetl 

^■^Rn  1871  and  1872  is  seen  in  the  present  pros|»erous  condition  of  the 
^^HUiools.  The  people  of  Hamilton  oeed  not  blush  when  the  condi- 
^^HBiini  of  the  public  schools  is  the  theme  of  conversation ;  for,  to-day, 
^^^they  ^taod  side  by  side  with  the  best  graded  schools  of  Ohio.  The 
gentleman  who  has  wrought  these  great  changes  in  the  management 
of  the  schools  has  achieved  a  reputation  as  an  educator  which  re- 
)Cis  honor  alike  upon  himself  and  the  city  whose  educational  inter- 
0  effectively  guards. 
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A  most  important  change  in  the  plan  of  school  inBtniction  was 
made  in  September,  1874,  when  the  board  of  education,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  adopted  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  thereafter  the  policy  of  the  board  would  be  to  place  the 
English  instruction  in  the  German-English  department  under  the 
direction  of  thoroughly  competent  English  teachers.  Before  this 
time  the  ordinary  branches  of  English  instruction  were  taught  by  the 
teachers  employed  to  teach  the  German  language.  The  pupils  of 
the  German-English  classes,  under  the  new  regime,  oft^n-times  show 
results  quite  as  creditable  as  those  which  follow  the  instructions 
given  in  purely  English  classes.  In  1873  the  annual  report  of  the 
superintendent  was  published  by  the  direction  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  revised  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  schools  and  the  new  course  of  study  were  printed  with  the 
report,  the  whole  making  a  neat,  creditable  manual  of  144  pagee^ 
In  March  of  this  year  the  Fourth  Ward,  which  had  been  added  to 
the  city  some  time  subsequent  to  its  organization,  secured  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  board  of  education  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature. 
This  act  was  drafted  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  educatiou,  Mr. 
L.  B.  De  la  Court.  As  there  was  no  school-house  in  the  Fourth 
Ward  at  this  time,  the  children  residing  there  were  compelled  to 
attend  the  schools  in  the  other  wards.  This,  together  with  the  fiict 
that  all  the  school  buildings  of  the  city  were  greatly  over-crowded, 
led  the  board  to  build  a  school-house  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  on  the 
lot  which  had  been  purchased  three  years  before  at  a  cost  of  $4,878. 
The  plans  and  specifications  of  this  building  were  prepared  and 
approved  in  June,  1873,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  in  July  fol- 
lowing. The  building,  which  was  first  occupied  in  September, 
1874,  contains  ten  commodious,  well- ventilated  school-rooms,  each 
having  a  seating  capacity  for  56  pupils,  and  a  large  hall  suitable 
for  gymnastic  and  general  exercises.  Ever}'thing  about  the  build- 
ing, from  foundation  stone  to  belfry,  is  complete  and  defies  crit- 
icism. The  most  approved  school-furniture,  speaking-tubes,  gas 
and  water-pipes,  are  found  in  e\ery  room.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  and  its  adjuncts  is  shown  by  the  following  itemized  state- 
ment, furnished  by  ^the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education : 
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MAIN  BUILDING. 

P^d  oontracton  for  the  erection  of  the  building,     -        .        .      $66,025.65 

Paid  for  lightning-rodB, 270.00 

Paid  to  architect  of  building, 1,866.00 

Total  coet  of  main  bnilding, 68,161.65 

janitor's  house. 
Paid  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  building,      ...  6,732.67 

FUBNITUBE,  STOVES,  ETC. 

Paid  for  school  desks,  stoves,  and  other  furniture,    ...  2,277.45 

FENCE. 

Paid  for  putting  up  fenoe*and  painting  the  same,    -        -  1,904.00 

OBADINO  LOT. 

Paid  for  filling  up  and  grading  school  lot,       ....  1,979.38 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Paid  for  negotiating  bonds  issued  by  the  board  of  education,   •        10,300.36 
Paid  for  well  and  pump, 193.00 

GBAND  TOTAL. 

IflBued  in  bonds, 90,372.51 

Paid  in  cash, 1,176.00 


$91,548.51 


The  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  erection  of  this  building  did  not 
deter  the  board  from  making  necessary  improvements  in  the  old 
buildings.  New  furniture  superseded  the  ancient  relicts  upon 
which  the  pupils  found  torture  rather  than  comfort  during  school- 
hours  ;  paint  and  whitewash  made  the  old  unsightly  structures 
take  on  a  more  modern  look ;  and  strong,  substantial  fences  in- 
closed the  school  premises  and  kept  out  depredators.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  sum  of  $3,110  has  been  expended  for  iron  fences 
and  stone-work,  while  the  cost  of  new  furniture  has  been  $4,019. 
The  school  accommodations  of  Hamilton  are  now  of  a  superior 
character ;  the  health,  comfort,  and^intellectual  culture  of  the  pu- 
pils are  watched  over  by  a  zealous,  faithful  corps  of  teachers ; 
and  the  course  of  study  is  such  as  to  afford  excellent  instruction 
in  music  and  drawing,  in  addition  to  other  branches  necessary  to 
a  thorough  Common  School  education.  The  High  School,  under  the 
efficient  instruction  of  Miss  H.  H.  Kingwood,  Miss  Emma  Pad- 


dack,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Berkstresser,  offers  superior  advantages  to 
those  desiring  to  pursue  an  advanced  course  of  study.  Of  the  76 
graduates  since  the  examination  of  the  first  graduating  class  in 
1862,  many  are  now  holding  important  places  of  honor  and  trust. 
Nine  of  the  teachers  now  employed  in  the  public  schools  are  grad- 
uates of  the  High  School. 

We  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  of  the  educational  history 
of  Hamilton.  The  absence  of  full  and  reliable  data  may  have 
caused  the  services  of  some  to  be  under-rated  ;  certain  it  is  that 
the  limited  space  allowed  forbade  mention  of  the  services  of  many 
who  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  growth  of  an  enlightened  educational  sentiment  in 
the  community.  In  the  preparation  of  this  history,  it  has  been 
deemed  best  to  leave  all  purely  statistical  matters  for  presentation 
in  tabular  form.  Tables  of  comparative  statistics,  a  list  of  the 
text-books  used  in  the  public  schools,  the  corps  of  teachers,  with 
their  present  compensation,  and  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

Table  No.  1. 
Comparative  Statistics. 


Subjects  Reported. 


Fbom  August  31,  1866,  to  August  31,  1876. 


Enumeration,   .    .     . 
Enrollment,      .     .     . 
Daily  attendance, 
Number  of  Teachers, 


Amount  paid  for  tuition,|$6,150.00 

I  per  eapUat  ) 

rage  daily;  [    $9.71 


Cost  of  tuition  per  capiiat 
on  the  average  ^  -*'- 
attendance 


$8.07 


$9.24 


$11.67 


$17.40 


The  above  table  affords  a  curious  study  to  the  educational  statis- 
tician. The  enrollment  and  daily  attendance,  reported  for  the* 
years  1860  and  1875,  are  authenticated  by  records  now  in  the 
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offic«  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  same  iteme  for  the 
,  remainiDg'  years  were  obtained  by  consulting  the  records  in  the 
LCoUnty  Auditor's  office.  There  is  not  a  single  monthly  or  term  re- 
■;}>ori  in  the  Superintendent's  office,  or  in  archives  of  the  board  of 
Feducation  which  would  corroborate  their  truth,'  It  is  evident  that 
^o^  carelessness,  to  cull  it  by  iio  harsher  name,  attended  the 
compilation  of  some  of  the  aunual  reports  filed  with  the  auditor. 
No  one  conversant  with  school  statistics  will  believe  for  a.  moment 
tliat  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment  can  be  truth- 
fully reported  as  in  regular  daily  attendance,  throughout  any  given 
>'ear;  yet  such  was  the  case  in  Hamilton,  in  1865,  if  the  foregoing 
txible  is  worthy  of  credence-  It  will  be  difficult  to  convince  those 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  1870  that  the 
«Mirollment  and  attendance  were  not  greatly  exaggerated.  Since 
fclie  year  1870,  private  schools  have  ireen  compelled  to  suspend, 
o  wing  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  public  schools,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent timo  there  is  but  one  small  private  school  within  the  corporate 
i  imit^.  The  pupils  of  a  large  church  school  have  sought  and  .ob- 
%-sined  admittance  to  the  classea  of  the  German-English  depart- 
■3)ent  ol'  the  public  sehoolf).  Yet  with  all  thcie  accessions,  which 
Xi^ere  obtained  almost  simultaneoui^ly,  in  1872,  the  only  statistics 
attainable  assure  the  investigator  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
the  enrollment  of  1875,  as  compared  with  that  of  1870,  of  235  pu- 
J^ils.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  1870,  when  only  twenty-seven 
t:^eachers  gave  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  several  rooms  con- 
tained less  than  thirty  pupils.  Why  were  five  ailditional  teachers 
I^Aiecesaar)'  in  1875,  if  the  enrollmeut  had  decreased  as  shown  in  the 
Pkable?  Truth  compeU  the  statement  that  the  laxity  of  diiicipline 
Rand  want  of  system  which  prevailed  in  the  i^chnols  prior  to  Sep- 
■Keiuber,  1871,  rendered  a  true  exhibit  of  their  condition  impossible. 
ETransfers  of  pupils  from  one  class  to  another  were  frequent,  and 
Hbo  record  of  re-en  roll  mc-nt  was  kept.  Thus  it  happened  that  a  sio- 
■^le  pupil  might  be  registered  by  two  or  three  teachers.  The  enroll- 
ment of  1872  was  doubtless  augmented  by  the  re-enrollment  of 
transferred  pupils,  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  some  teachers 
fiilly  to  understand  the  new  regulation  that  was  made. 
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Text-Books  used  in  the  Public  Schools,  January  1,  1876. 


SUBJECTS.  AUTHORS. 

Seading  and  Spelling,       ....  McGoffey. 

Elocation, Kidd. 

G«TDan  Beading  and  Spelling,  Befielt 

Penmanship, Payson,  Danton,  and  Scribner. 

Drawing, Forbriger. 

Geography,  Von  Steinwehr  and  Brinton. 

Language  LeasonB  and  Grammar,  Harvey. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Bay. 

Phyaical  Geography,  ....  Gayot. 

United  States  History,  Venable. 

Gteneral  History, Anderson. 

£iiglish  Literature,        ....  Shaw. 

G^metry  and  Trigonometry,  Loomis. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Gatter. 

Zoology, Tenney. 

Botany, Gray. 

Katoral  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  Bolfe  and  Gillet. 

Latin  Grammar,  Beader,  and  Geesar,  Bullion. 

.^neid  of  Virgil, Anthon. 

French  Grammar  and  Beader,  Fasqualle. 

iDtroductory  Greek,  ....  Harkness. 

Greek  Grammar, Hadley. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,        ....  Anthon. 

Rhetoric, Hepburn. 
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CORPS    OF    TEACHERS 


Employed    in    the    Hamilton    Public    Schools 
FOR  THE  School-tear  1875-6. 


English  Department. 


GRADES. 

NAMES  OF  TEACH  £KS. 

ANNUAL  SALARY. 

High  School, 

Miss  H.  H.  Ringwood, 

$950.00 

(1                   u 

m 

'*    Emma  Paddack,    . 

.      860.00 

u               tt 

m 

Mr.  J.  W.  Berkstreflser, 

850.00 

Grammar  School, 

"  James  B.  Berry, 

.      750.00 

II           It 

• 

Miss  Lissa  Daugherty, 

750.00 

A  Intermediate, 

Mr.  James  W.  Overpeck, 

.      750.00 

•1            If 

• 

Mrs.  Julia  C.  Strode, 

500.00 

B 

Miss  Belle  Bowman, 

.      500.00 

II           <i 

• 

'*    Ernestine  Hailman, 

500.00 

A  Primary, 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Young, 

.      500.00 

(1                   u 

• 

Miss  Hettie  Rose, 

500.00 

AandB" 

**    Erin  A.  Corwin, 

.      500.00 

B 

Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Bryant, 

450.00 

B  and  C  " 

Miss  Eliza  A.  Goldrick, 

.     400.00 

C  and  D  " 

"    Virginia  Mott, 

400.00 

II      It    II 

• 

"    Jennie  Long, 

.      400.00 

It      II    II 

• 

"    Emma  V.  Sweet, 

425.00 

II      11    II 

• 

"    Amanda  (Jarver, 
Oerman-English  Depariment 

.      400.00 

A  Intermediate, 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Soehner,    . 

800.00 

B 

"    Emannel  Richter,  . 

.      700.00 

A   Primary, 

Miss  Eliza  Potter,    . 

600.00 

B             "     .        . 

Mr.  Carl  Ammann, 

.      700.00 

II            11 

• 

"    A.  W.  Schmidt, 

760.00 

B  and  C  "     . 

Mrs.  Frida  SpriiHsky,    . 

.     600.00 

II       II    ti 

• 

Miss  Pauline  StefTe, 

600,00 

C  and  D  "     . 

"    Fanny  Pfaefflin,     . 

.      425.00 

II      II     It 

• 

"    Amy  A.  Rich, 

425.00 

ti      If     ti 

•                       m 

"    Nettie  Chadwick, 

.      400.00 

II         II      II 

• 

**    Hannah  Barkalow,    . 
Colored  ScJiool. 

425.00 

All  Grades,    . 

Mr.  Ira  A.  Collins, 

800.00 

Music,  ^    . 

"    Theodore  Meyder, 

800.00 
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MEMBERS    OF,  THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION, 

For  1876-1876. 

FIBST  WABD. 

Jacob  Matthias, Term  expires  in  April,  1877 

John  G.  Weller, u        u        u        u     jgyg 

SECOND  WARD. 

Constantine  Markt, *«««»«      jgyg 

Joseph  Straub, a  a  u  n        jgyy 

THIBD  WARD. 

John  W.  Benninghofen, u        u        a        u      jgyy 

James  T.  Imlay, a        u        a        a      jgyg 

FOURTH  WARD. 

L.  B.  De  la  Ck)urt, <i        u        u        »«      jgyg 

John  W.  Meckley, a        u        a        a      jgyg 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

For  1875—1876. 


Jacob  Matthias, 
L.  B.  De  la  Court, 
Constantine  Markt, 


President. 

Clerk. 

Treasurer. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Alston  Ellis. 


BOARD  OF   CITY  SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 

L.  B.  De  la  Court, Term  expires  in  August,  1878 

Alston  Ellis, u        a        u        u        ig77 

R.B.Davidson, .*«»..«        igyg 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  HILLSBORC, 

^  HiaHLAND  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


^  The  first  settlers  of  Hillabopough  were  men  of  iiitt'lligence, 
and  at  an  early  day  evinced  a  great  interest  in  sotiools. 
Many  of  these  pioneers  were  men  of  liberal  education  for 
that  duy,  and  were  alvraya  ready  and  anxious  to  provide 
fcliools  for  their  children.  Very  soon  after  the  settlement 
"f  the  town  nay  or  subscription  schools  were  tanght  at  inter- 
vals  by  James  Daniel  and  others.  The  first  of  these  schools, 
Reserving  of  particnlar  notice,  waa  taught  by  Robert  Elliott, 
*ho  came  here  from  Kentucky,  at  the  instance  of  Allen 
Trimble,  who  had  known  him  as  a  teacher  in  that  8tate. 

Elliott  opened  his  school  in  1814,  in  a  building  on  Walnut 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  Methodist  Church.  At  the  start 
he  had  between  thirty  and  forty  pupils,  and  the  number  was 
somewhat  iucreaaed  atlerward.  He  was  considered  a  good 
tSBcher,  'and  his  flchool  was  continued  for  the  following  titree 
years.  It  was  attended  by  the  children  of  the  town,  and  by 
.wme  from  the  adjoining  country.  Several  of  the  pujiils  of 
liiis  schtiol  are  yet  living,  amongst  whom  are  John  A.  Trim- 
|]le,  John  M.  Barrere,  Colonel  Trimble  and  Washington 
Doggett. 

While  this  school   was  going  on,  the  oitixens  of  the  town 

i  the  subject  of  tlje  purchase  of  a  lot  and  the  erection 

a  school  house.     A  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it 

B  determined  to  buy  a  lot  and  build  a  house,  all  to  be  paid 


for  by  subccription,  and  to  be  tlie  property  of  the  town  for 
school  purposes.  Three  managers  were  elected:  Joseph 
Woodrow,  J.  D.  Scott  and  George  Shinn.  They  purchased 
of  Jesse  Williams  the  lot  on  East  Main  street,  on  which 
John  D.  Spargur  now  resides,  for  fifty  dollars.  The  deed 
bears  date  May  15,  1815.  Very  soon  afterward  a  log  school 
house,  twenty-five  by  thirty-five  feet,  was  erected  u|K)n  this 
lot.  The  house  was  of  hewn  h^gs,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
article  of  agreement  with  the  contractor,  was  "to  be  chunked 
and  daubed  with  good  lime  and  clay  mortar  ou  the  outside, 
and  to  be  lined  with  plank  on  the  walls  in  the  inside,  and 
sealed  above  head."  On  the  completion  of  the  house  it  was 
furnished  with  -seats  and  desks  of  simple  coostruotion,  but  in 
consonance  with  the  means  of  the  i>eople  and  in  accordance 
with  the  furniture  of  their  homes.  Elliott  first  occupied  this 
house,  removing  his  school  from  the  house  on  Walnut  street. 
He  remained  in  it  until  1313. 

The  nest  movement  in  the  direction  of  better  schools 
occurred  in  1818.  At  that  time  the  Madras  or  Lancastrais 
school  system  was  attracting  considerable  attention  id  this 
country  and  Europe.  Captain  John  McMnllin  came  to  Hills- 
boro'  from  Virginia,  and  proposed  to  teach  a  school  upoo 
this  plan.  Several  prominent  citizens  became  interested  in 
getting  up  the  school,  and  a  meeting  was  held  and  articles  of 
agreement  and  subscription  were  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
nearly  all  the  citizens  of  the  town.  For  the  welfare  and 
good  government  of  the  school  Allen  Trimble,  William 
Keys,  Samuel  Bell,  John  M.  Nelson,  Joshua  Woodrow,  sr  , 
John  Boyd  and  William  Wright  were  chosen  Trustees  of  the 
"  Hillsboro'  Lancastrian  School."  These  Trustees  were 
empowered  to  contract  with  McMnllin  to  teach  the  school,, 
and  were  to  pay  him  a  salary  not  exceeding  six  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  first  year.  They  were  alsi>  anthoriKcd  to  provide 
fuel  and  other  necessaries.  All  expenses  were  to  be  paid  by 
assessment  on  the  subscribers  in  pro|xirtion  to  the  number  of, 
scholars  each  sent  to  the  school.  The  school  was  to  be  iu  ses- 
sion forty-eight  weeks  each  year.  To  this  school  Allen  Trim- 
blesubscrihed  four  pupils,  John  Boyd  four,  William  Keys  lliree^ 


J<-»1»  n  JoneB  tliree.  Frauds  Sliiun  tiiret;,  Johu  Smith,  Pleasant 
•Vr-tViiir,  Newton  Doggett,  unJ  some  forty  others  one  or  two 
€?H«-'h  ,  The  sL'hdul  was  iipened  io  the  log  house  on  Main  street 
iti  &«*ptember.  1818,  and  all  the  appliances  ofthe  Lancastrian 
system  were  priivirli'il.  Anumg'^t  these  latt«r  was  the  sand 
il»--sk,  which  supplied  the  plu*Te  of  the  moderu  blackboard. 
Iiet>veeii  sixty  and  seventy  (lupils  were  enrolled  at  the  start, 
aiifl  the  niimher  was  nftorward  iMcressed  during  the  continu- 
ai»<'«;  of  the  school  to  ninety. 

In  1821  an  addition,  twenty  feet  in  leu^rth,  was  added  to 
the  Hchool  house.  This  ^hool  seems  to  have  jirospered  for 
lour  years,  and  whatever  the  defects  of  the  system  may  have 
•j^eu,  it  had  the  merit  of  turning  out  good  readers,  writers  and 
*I>eUfrs.  Many  of  the  at  present  old  residents  were  pupils 
•n  t  his  school,  umongst  whom  are  Joshua  Woodrow,  jr.,  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Tucker,  William  H.  W.wdrow,  Mis.  Dr.  Kirby,  Col- 
'!'>■!  aible,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Trimble,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Ellis  and 
Washington  Doggett.  Fourteou  others  are  still  living  at  ()ther 
l»la<;<?s.  In  tliese  two  curly  schools  no  provision  was  made  tor 
■udigetit  pupils,  excepting  whut  assistance  was  given  them  by 
their  abler  neighbors, and  that  assistance  was  rarely  withheld 
""oto  the  deserving. 

'l^he  Lancastrian  .School  under  Uapt.  McMullin  closed  in 
•  ^23.  An  effort  was  made  by  John  S.  McKeIvy  to  continue 
*  *  »  l>Hl  he  cairied  it  on  for  only  a  short  time,  when  the  system 
^'*"a-'s  abandoned.  No  eSort  wah  made  in  these  schools  to  teach 
"^*i>- thing  beyond  the  common  branches,  excepting  an  ooca- 
**'*^i>«l  class  in  book-keeping. 

'XThe  next  .school  of  any  note  was  taught  by  Eben  Hall  and 

■•ss     wife,  io  the  year  1826.     The  Halls  were  from  Massachu- 

^js, and  «cre  both  well  edmated.     Hall  was  a  man  of  elas- 

1 1  aMjuirenieuts.     He  taught  the  advanced  brunches,  and 

wife  the  Primary  imes.     Classes  were  tanght  by  Hall  in 

■bra,  Latin.  Creek  and  Hebrew.     The  Hod,  Nelson  Bar- 

■  was  a  pupil  of  this  school,  and  weuttheuiie  to  Augusta 

■  >wing  to  domesUc  and  oth^r  troubles,  Hull  did  not  teach 
Hiv  month.-.     Hi-  was  sucCTeded  by  Benjamin  Brock,  who 


taught  for  a,  year  nr  two.  Judge  Gregg  atsii  taught  a  sohoo] 
about  the  same  time. 

Iq  1827  Robert  Way,  a  Quaker  teacher,  who  had  been 
teaching  in  Fuirfield  township,  came  to  Hillaboro',  and  taught 
a  school.  He  waa  a  teacher  of  very  eoneiderable  re]mtalion, 
and  taught  for  inauy  years  in  Clinton  oonnty,  where  he  died 
a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  year  1828  a  movement  was  made  in  the  direction  of 
higher  education  in  HilUboro',  which,  on  account  of  the  im- 
|ietus  it  gave  the  cause  of  education  and  the  results  Sowing 
from  it,  deserves  extended  notice.  This  movement  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  Hillsboro'  Academy.  The  pres^iig 
want  of  some  more  thoniugh  and  extensive  system  of  educa- 
tion was  felt  and  appreciated  by  the  leading  men  of  the  town. 
This  teeling  led  to  a  subscription  being  started  tor  the  pur- 
[lose  of  providing  a  Male  High  School  or  Academy.  After 
a  good  deal  of  hard  work,  over  live  hundred  dollars  were 
Twsed,  in  shares  of  stock  of  five  dollars.  The  principal  stock- 
holders ware  Allen  Trimble,  William  Keys,  Andrew  Barry, 
Joshua  Wofjdrow,  jr..  Isaac  Telfair,  John  M.  Nelson,  Riohard 
CoUins,  Jacob  Kirby  and  Samuel  E,  Hibben. 

The  stockholders  were  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  l^ia- 
lature,  and  organized  by  electing  Allen  Trimble,  President, 
Richard  Collins,  Secretary,  and  Samuel  E,  Hibben,  Treasurer. 
In  order  to  commence  at  once  a  scliool  such  as  was  contem- 
plated, they  purchased,  in  1829,  a  two-story  frame  hou^  on 
E^ist  Main  stiwet,  on  the  lot  on  which  John  A.  Trimble  uow 
resides.  I'bt*  Academy  was  ojtened  in  this  building  in  tba 
autumn:  of  1829,  with  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Blythe  as  Principal. 
Coming  utter  him  as  Prtncipnls  were  Rev.  Joseph  McD, 
Mathews,  Rev.  John  Eastman,  James  A.  Nelfion,  and  last, 
Professor  Isaac  Sams.  The  Academy  reached  its  greatest 
efficiency,  and  had  its  highest  reputation,  while  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Sams.  Ii  was!  the  first  High  or  Ciassiiail  School  of  any 
importance  in  this  part  of  tiie  tState,  and  was  attended  by  about 
fifty  young  men  of  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Academy  it  received,  tbrougb 
the  el&rtd  of  Governor   AJleu  Trimble,  a  douatiun  of  the 


Staters  interest  in  two  tracts  of  land  forfeited  for  taxes.  After 
paying  $1600  to  heirs  having  claim  on  the  land^  enough  was 
realized  from  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  land  with  which  to 
buy  a  lot  and  erect  a  building.  Accordingly,  a  tract  of  thir- 
teen acres  in  the  north  part  of  town  was  purdiased,  and  on  it 
a  commodious  two-story  brick  edifice  was  erected,  known  as 
"The  Hillsboro'  Academy."  For  the  construction  of  this 
building  the  corporation  and  the  people  were  greatly  indebted 
to  the  indefatigable  efforts  rf  Col.  William  O.  Collins.  The 
house  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1845,  and  in  September  of 
that  year  Mr.  Sams  commenced  his  school,  assisted  at  different 
times  by  Fred.  Fuller  and  Messrs.  McKibben  and  C.  Mat- 
thews. The  reputation  of  the  school  for  thorough  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches  grew  rapidly  a(^  a  result  of  the  ability 
and  industry  of  Mr.  Sams.  Several  young  men  were  here 
prepared  for  College  and  tor  the  business  of  life.  Some  of 
these  afterward  became  distinguished  for  their  abilities  and 
sound  scholarship.  Wherever  they  are  they  look  back  with 
pride  to  the  career  of  the  old  Academy. 

Professor  Sams  retired  from  the  Academy  in  1851,  and  the 
school  was  discontinued.  The  use  of  the  building  was  donated 
to  the  Union  Schools.  Mr.  Sams  is  still  living  in  Hillsboro', 
at  the  advanced  age  of  87,  enjoying  as  good  health  and  as 
good  use  of  his  faculties  as  most  men  do  at  60  years  of  age. 
His  services  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  town  and  county 
are  held  in  grateful  remembrance  and  appreciation  by  our 
people.  In  addition  to  his  services  in  the  Academy  and  the 
Public  Schools,  his  work  as  School  Examiner  was  of  great 
value.  He  was  appointed  Examiner  in  1838.  Previous  to 
that  time  the  examinations  for  certificates  had  been  conducted 
with  very  little  system.  After  Mr.  Sams  undertook  the  work, 
the  Board  adopted  a  fixed  method  of  strict  examinations,  and 
by  abiding  by  this  for  thirty  years  the  teachers  of  the  county 
became  worthy  of  the  noble  work  they  had  to  do.  He  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  County  and, State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations, and  was,  in  1851,  President  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association. 


By  liix  lon^  and  varied  servi(w»  he  gained  that  respe«*t  and 
t-xh.-cm  111'  liix  It-llowHfitizonH  he  so  well  deserves. 

In  tliiN  mniK-i^tiiin  ir.  in  tilting  to  mention  the  i^rvioen  of 
flov.  AHon  Trimble,  who,  ("loni  his  coming  to  the  county,  was 
to  ihi'  day  of  his  deiith  ilie  friend  of  popular  education.  He 
hHik  an  iictive  jmrl  in  inunj^nrntin)!  the  present  Common 
School  MyHtcm.  Alwiiys  foremost  in  the  eiirly  educational 
enterprini-H  tit  home,  he  uccomptiHhe*^!  miieli  for  ilie  cause  in 
Ohio  when  .Governor  of  ihe  State.  He  up{)oinle(l,  in  1822, 
the  <  lommiiaionera  to  report  a  system  of  ediicution  adapted  for 
Common  Schools.  Nathan  Guiltbrd,  of  this  commission, 
Meoiired  the  paanatfc  of  the  act  of  1825,  the  first  step  toward 
the  pnwnt  school  system.  Oov.  Trimble,  in  his  inaugural  in 
I82ti,  tiiiii  ill  his  mesHn)!^  from  thai  lime  to  1830.  nrged  nfton 
till'  lc)ti«hitnre  the  interests  unil  demands  of  Ihe  Common 
rtcliiMd.",  hikI  re<'ommi'nded  inereaseii  luxation  for  their  main- 
IcniitKV,  His  inrtneneOf  mori'  than  auythin";  else,  effected  the 
lUisMifP'  of  tlu'  nets  of  1831  and  1832.  His  services,  when  the 
Hystem  was  in  its  intnnoy,  cannot  he  over  estimated,  and  should 
always  he  remembered  with  gratitude  by  the  people  ol  Ohio. 
To  nti  one  [M-rson  are  ihey  more  indebied  for  tlie  proud  rank 
ihrir  whooU  have  taken  itiun  to  Allen  Trimble. 

Dtiriiij;  the  years  of  the  iuception.  growth  and  pmsperity 
of  the  Acddemy,  the  Public  Schivds  were  in  operation  as  Pri- 
mary Seh»H>ls,  and  were  gradually  growing  in  osefnlawiv 
lustruelion  in  them  was  omliited  to  the  Primary  bnnebes. 
tinder  the  hvfs  of  l$J5  and  1831 .  a  portna  of  the  expenat 
was  luid  from  funds  raisevi  by  taxaiioo,  and  part  b>-  tbe  {Ktroas 
»rthe  »rhiM>ls.  ^w  a^er  IMt^  sctiook  anstaioed  eotirdT  hn 
|tnt>lh*  mt^uey  were  inaugnrate^l.  These  sehools  were  tBBflw 
Kv  the  tiext  tew  t-nirs  by  tJntryr  MeMilleo.  Mathew  Sb^ 
SUM*,  and  Mi>s*rs.  \ViKs.«t,  l>ivis  Jii»d  i4h«rh 

In    18^  a  Grammar  ;<«tMW  was  tau^t  tw'JtxcfA  Mc- 
M»ltN»««^  altvrwant  the  IMwripai  "f  ibe  Awwfany.  tbr  I 
>«f  <lttkbi«d  Fe<uale  SrmiiMrr.  and  at  prawBl  tfae 
i4  the   Hilt»totr\^'  Feoiate  t^tlb^e.      For  anny  yvais  Mb 
Mklbiews.  a»«*<«ej  yvM  t4'  itw  tine  by  Mias  K.  I* 
l«t<  iras  ait  nuwnt  uai  CuikluL  Itmha  is  tW  fniil  < 


^ 


partment  of  female  education.  Their  work,  although  not 
directly  connected  with  the  Common  School  system,  was 
eflBcient  and  important. 

In  the  year  1835  the  old  log  school  house,  built  in  1815, 
gave  place  to  a  one-story  brick  school  house,  erected  on  the 
same  site.  The  first  school  in  this  house  was  taught  by 
Mathew  Simpson,  who  was  afterward  succeeded  in  turn  by 
George  McMillen,  S.  D.  Beall  and  D.  Ruckman.  At  this 
time  the  interests  of  the  Public  Schools  were  in  a  manner 
overshadowed  by  those  of  the  Academy  and  Seminary.  Still 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  children  requiring  Primary 
instruction  demanded  more  room  for  the  schools,  and  in  1846 
a  two-story  building,  known  as  the  Walnut  Street  House,  was 
built. 

The  schools  reopened  in   1847,  with  David   Herron  and 

Amanda  Wilson  as  teachers  in  the  Walnut  Street  House,  and 

William  Herron  and  Mary  Muntz  in  the  old   Main  Street 

'   House.     About   150  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  the  schools 

gave  good  satisfaction  for  the  next  year  or  two. 

In  the  year  1850  Professor  Sams  called  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  the  youth 
by  an  organization  under,  the  law  of  1849,  known  as 
the  Union  School  Law.  This  was  ably  advocated  by 
James  Brown,  of  the  News,  and  Mr.  Emrie,  of  the  Ga- 
zette, and  was  resolved  upon  by  a  popular  vote,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1851  a  Union  School  Board  of  Education, 
consisting  of  D.  J.  Fall  is,  John  M.  Johnston,  J.  R.  Emrie, 
R.  H.  Ayres,  Benjamin  Barrere  and  Washington  Doggett, 
was  elected.  The  organization  was  perfected  during  the  year, 
and  in  the  autumn  the  Union  Schools  opened,  with  Henry  M. 
Shockley  as  Superintendent.  The  schools  comprised  three 
grades,  Primary,  Secondary  ^nd  Grammar,  and  in  the  latter 
a  few  High  School  branches  were  to  be  taught  by  the  Super- 
intendent, if  there  were  any  pupils  qualified  to  pursue  them. 
The  enrollment  the  first  year  was  about  230,  and  the  second 
275. 

In  1853  the  use  of  the  Academy  building  was  given  to  the 
Union  Schools  by  that  corporation,  and  in  May,  1853,  the 


tirammar  department  was  moved  to  that  hou^  under  tW 
oharge  of  Mr.  Slntckley  and  Eli  Zink.  At  the  clnse  of  the 
school  year  iu  1853  Mr.  Sh<ickley  rvaigiied,  and  Rev.  G. 
McKintiey  was  appointed  to  tht:  position  <>(  r^u  peri  n  ten  dent. 
It  was  (leterniined  at  this  time  t.i  add  a  High  Sclionl  depart- 
ment, t"  be  taught  by  the  Saperintendeut,  as'^isted  by  Pp»f. 
Sams,  whose  services  tnr  half  of  each  day  were  secaied.  The 
Hoh'iols  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  McKuiney  until  1856.  when 
he  wag  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sams,  who  remained  iu  charge  until 
1858.  During  these  last  few  years  the  system  found  fiivor, 
and  it  was  believed  by  those  interested  that  it  would  in  time 
supplant  all  other  schools. 

The  schrtok  0()ened  in  1858  with  Xjewis  McKibben  as 
Superintendent.  In  December  of  this  year  the  old  Academy 
building,  in  which  three  grades  were  taught,  was  destrnvcd 
by  fire.  For  the  next  eight  years  the  schools  were  withnnt 
good  accommodations,  changes  of  teachers  were  frequent,  and 
they  lost  much  of  the  ground  they  had  gaiued  in  the  few 
years  before. 

In  1862  Mr.  McKibbcn  was  succeeded  as  Superintendent 
by  John  Eflwards,  and  in  1864  he  was  snceeedetl  by  1j.  iic- 
Kibben.  For  various  reasons  no  Superintendent  or  -'A" 
Crrammar  teacher  were  employed  for  1865,  and  the  school, 
includiug  the  lower  Grammar  and  the  grades  below,  was  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  B.  C.  Colburn,  of  tlie  B  Grummur  grade. 

The  Board  and  the  people  hud  been  convineeil  of  the  abso- 
lute need  of  a  good  building,  which  would  accommodate  all 
the  schools  under  one  roof.  They  had,  iu  1863,  purchoiHKl  a 
tine  lot  on  West  Walnut  street  for  $2630.  The  purchase  was 
confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  prepamtinns  were 
commenced  for  erecting  a  commodious  Union  School  Houw. 
Some  delays  occurred  in  commencing  it,  but  in  1865  plans 
aud  specifications  were  drawn  up  for  the  present  building. 
These  articles  and  plans  diflbred  raateriall*  from  those  of  th« 
log  house  of  1815,  wliich  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  article  of 
agreement,  to  be  "  chunked  and  daubed." 

The  coutracts  for  building  the  new  house  were  let  in  1866, 
and  the  construction  was  pushed  forward  during  that  vear    K 


and  the  next  two.  Some  opposition  was  made  to  the  project 
at  the  time,  but  now  the  entire  intelligent  portion  of  the  com- 
munity approve  the  action.  The  Board,  under  whose  auspices 
the  house  was  built,  consisted  of  C.  8.  Bell,  James  S.  Mur- 
phy, Washington  Doggett,  N.  Rockhold,  J.  C.  Gregg  and  J. 
H.  Mullenix. 

The  old  school  houses  and  lots  were  sold  at  public  sale. 
The  Main  street  lot  for  $2000.  This,  we  have  seen,  was 
bought  in  1815  for  $50.00,  a  big  price  at  the  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  1866  the  Board  re- 
solved to  restore  the  two  grades  that  had  been  dropped,  and 
to  employ  a  Superintendent  and  A  Grammar  grade  teacher- 
Accordingly,  H.  S.  Doggett  was  employed  as  Superintendent, 
and  E.  G.  Smith  for  the  A  Grammar  grade.  Although  the 
schools  had  poor  accommodations,  they  gradually  increased 
in  enrollment  and  favor  with  the  people  until  the  year  1868, 
when  the  new  three-story  building  was  completed  and  ready 
for  occupancy. 

The  schools  were  opened  on  the  6th  of  September  in  the 
new  house,  with  the  following  corps  of  teachers  : 

H.  S.  Doggett,  Superintendent;  L.  McKibbcn,  Iligh 
School  teacher ;  E.  G.  Smith,  A  Grammar ;  Mary  Doggett, 
B  Grammar ;  Maggie  Richards  and  Mary  Ellis,  Intermediate; 
Serena  Henderson,  Matilda  McFadden  and  Sarah  J.  Lam- 
bert, Primary. 

A  revised  course  of  study  and  a  Code  of  Regulations  were 
reported  by  the  Superintendent  and  adopted  by  the  Board. 
At  the  start  410  pupils  were  enrolled.  These  were  examined 
and  classified  in  their  proper  grades.  Soon  after  the  opening 
another  Intermediate  teacher  was  required,  and  Miss  Ellen 
Elckly  was  employed.  It  was  also  determined  to  employ  a 
teacher  for  the  German  language,  and  Gustav  Chateaubriand 
was  employed.  In  1869  Miss  Caroline  Clay  was  chosen  to 
this  position,  which  she  has  filled  creditably  ever  since.  A 
regular  High  School  course  of  study  was  adopted  at  this  time, 
which,  in  1872,  was  revised  and  extended,  and  arranged  for 
three  years'  study.  From  that  time  forward  the  Board  deter- 
mined to  give  diplomas  to  those  pupils  who  satisfactorily  com- 


pkted  the  course.  Pupils  C'omplf  ling  this  course  are  prepare^^ 
to  enter  College,  or  qualified  for  the  iictivc*  business  of  life.  IV'^^ 
give  tbe  names  of  tlie  graduates. 

CLASS  OF  1873. 
W.  A.  Brousc,  Edward  Holmes,   W.   C.  Nelson,  Wyatl 
Farrar,  N.  Roekhold,  jr..  Matilda  Roads,  Verdu  Eckly.  Ame- 
lia Clay. 

CLASS    OF    1874. 

Naunie  Hanley,  William  R,  Patterson,  Thomas  H.  Laug- 
ley,  Joseph  MoD.  Mathews,  jr. 

CLASS  OF    1875. 

Johu  Higgius,  Julius  Pangburo,  Emma  Cooard,  Bertha 
Reckley,  Callie  Shepherd,  Mary  F.  Fallon. 

Two  of  the  graduates  and  three  other  pupils,  who  finished 
their  course  in  the  schools  before  diplomas  were  given,  are 
now  teachers  in  the  schools.  Several  others  are  teaching  in 
other  places,  or  engaged  in  business.  Every  year  young  men 
and  ladies  from  the  ojuntry  attend  the  schools  und  qualify 
themselves  for  teachers.  Many  of  these  are  doiug  good  work 
in  the  country  schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  term  in  the  white  schools  were  623,  and  in  the  colored 
75.  This  latter  department  is  taught  in  a  commodious  and 
convenient  brick  school  house  of  two  rooms,  erected  by  tlie 
Union  School  and  township  Boards.  Two  teacliers  are  em- 
ployed for  the  colored  school,  and  good  results  have  already 
accrued  from  their  labors. 

The  Union  schools  are  now  held  in  great  tkvur  and  appre- 
ciation by  the  youth  and  citizens  of  the  town.  A  zeal  for  and 
an  interest  in  learning  pervades  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  all 
the  grades,  which,  as  much  as  anything  else,  insures  thetr  pro- 
gress and  success.  The  discipline  is  good,  the  number  of  tbe 
unruly  and  insubordinate  being  very  small.  Mouthl; 
amioutions  in  writing  are  held,  and  public  examinations  twice 
iu  the  year.     The  teachers  have  of  late  years  been  generally 


faithful,  efficient  and  well  qualified  for  their  arduous  duties. 
All  of  these  hold  certificates  of  a  high  grade  from  the  County 
Examiners  and  the  Superintendent,  one  for  life  from  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners. 

The  good  results  of  the  past  few  years  are,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  be  attributed  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  retaining  the  services  of  successful 
and  eflBcient  teachers  as  long  as  they  desire  to  remain.  This 
has  given  the  schools  a  character  for  permanency,  and  has 
prevented  those  disorganizing  breaks  in  the  work  which  are 
the  results  of  frequent  changes  in  teachers  or  methods. 

The  Superintendent  and  several  of  the  teachers  have  been 
in  the  continuous  service  of  the  Board  for  eight  or  nine  years 
past.     Changes  of  teachers  have  been  not  at  all  frequent. 

In  September,  1875,  soon  after  the  schools  had  reopened 
for  the  present  year,  Mr.  McKibben  resigned  his  position  in 
the  High  School,  and  retired  from  the  professsion,  on  account 
of  ill  health.  He  had  filled  the  place  since  the  year  1868. 
He  was  succeeded  by  E.  G.  Smith,  who  is  doing  his  work  in 
this  grade  thoroughly  and  successfully.  The  Superintendent 
gives  three-fifths  of  his  time  to  teaching  in  the  High  School, 
and  the  remainder  to  supervision.  Sixty-five  pupils  are  en- 
rolled in  the  High  School,  the  largest  number  ever  in  attend- 
ance in  this  grade  during  a  summer  term.  They  are  studying 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  the  Sciences  and  Higher  Mathematics. 
The  graduating  class  this  year  will  equal  or  surpass  in  num- 
bers any  former  one. 

The  Union  Schools  are  now  managed  by  the  following 
authorities : 

BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

C.  S.  Bell,  William  H.  Glenn,  Wesley  Copes,  John  Reckly, 
Josiah  Stevenson,  J.  M.  Heistand. 

CORPS   OF  TEACHERS    1875-76. 

H.  S.  Doggett,  Superintendent ;  E.  G.  Smith,  High  School 
teacher  ;  W.  A.  Brouse,  A  Grammar  teacher;  Mary  Doggett, 
B  Grammar;    Lizzie    Ambrose,  Matilda   Roads,   Sarah  E. 


WilliamS)   Intermediate;    Mary   Conard,   Nannie   Dc^gett, 
Sarah  J.  Lambert,  H.  R.  Fenner,  Primary  ;  C.  Clay,  German. 

COLORED  SCHOOL. 

William  H.  Garnett,  Ilattie  A.  Gordon. 

This  sketch  can  not  be  better  concluded  than  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  from  memoranda  furnished  the  writer 
by  Professor  Isaac  Sams : 

"  To  one  who  has  closely  watched  the  progress  of  education 
and  its  results  in  the  county  of  Highland  and  village  of  Hills- 
boro'  for  over  forty  years,  the  vast  amelioration  in  the  attain- 
ments, the  demeanor  and  moral  status  of  the  youth,  seems 
almost  miraculous. 

''And  in  general  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  educational  con- 
dition of  Highland  county  and  of  Hillsboro,'  the  county  town, 
that  no  agricultural  county  of  an  equal  population  can  be 
found  to  excel  it  in  either  method  or  effect.'' 


HISTORY  OF  IRONTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Ironton  became  an  incorporated  village  the  year  that  the 
present  Union  School  Law  of  Ohio  was  enacted,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  place  itself  under  this  law.  The  projectors 
of  the  new  town  aimed  to  build  up  a  manufacturing  town, 
which  should  be  a  centre  for  the  Hanging  Rock  iron  region, 
and  with  this  object  in  view,  purchased  lands  for  a  town  site 
in  1849,  and  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  for  large  busi- 
ness enterprises.  The  first  sale  of  lots  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1850.  As  an  indication  of  the  interest 
which  tlie  projectors  of  this  enterprise  took  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  a  stock  company  was  at  once  formed  and  a 
subscription  opened  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school  house. 
The  payment  of  five  dollars  entitled  to  one  share  in  the  school 
building.  By  this  ])lan  a  sum  of  nearly  five  hundred  dollars 
was  secured,  a  comfortable  building  erected,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  three  trustees,  and  rented  to  the  village  for  school 
purposes.  The  number  of  stockholders  in  this  school  house 
comi)any  was  fifty- two. 

The  building,  after  being  rented  a  few  yeans,  was  sold  to 
the  town,  and  the  money  refunded  to  the  stockholders.  The 
first  tea('lier  of  the  Ironton  Public  School  was  Mr.  McLain, 
a  graduate  of  Marietta  College,  who  took  charge  in  the  early 
part  ()f  1850  and  continued  until  18*)1. 

On  the  22d  of  Aiay,  1851,  a  vote  was  taken  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  s(!hool  law  of  1849,  and  resulted  in  thirty- 
seven  yeas,  one  nay.  In  accordance  with  this  action,  an 
election  was  held  upon  the  second  day  of  June  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  six  School  Directors,  with  the  following 
result:  John  Campbell  and  John  Peters  were  chosen  for  three 
years ;  Rev.  James  Kelly  and  William  D.  Kelly  for  two 
years  ;  S.  R.  Bush  and  Thomas  Murdoch  for  one  year.    Thk 


Board  of  Directors  waa  organized  June  7tb,  and  appointed  u 
Examiners,  Dr.  C.  Brigg,  three  years;  Neil  McNeal,  two 
years,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Biog,  one  year. 

On  the  23d  day  of  this  same  month  it  was  decided  by 
vote  to  levy  a  three-mill  tax  for  school  building  purposex. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  August  30th,  1851, 
Mr.  Charles  Kingsbury  was  api>ointeci  Principal  of  the  Iron- 
ton  School,  at  a  salary  of  $600,  and  Mr.  William  Ward 
Assistant  at  a  salary  of  $300;  and  on  the  17th  of  September 
Miss  Emily  Wait  was  employed  as  teacher  at  a  !<alary  of  $15 
per  month.  The  attendance  of  pupils  being  mnch  larger 
than  was  anticipated,  the  basement  of  the  Methodist  Church 
was  rented  for  school  pur^Kises,  and  an  additional  teacben 
Miaa  Emily  Rankin,  employed  December  30th,  1851,  at  825 
[>er  month.  Upon  the  same  date  all  the  schools  were  placed  ' 
under  the  auperin tendency  of  Mr.  Kingsbury,  who  continued 
in  this  position,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  1853-4,  until 
June,  1865,  when  growing  infirmities  demanded  his  final 
resignation. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  a  wiser  selection 
could  not  have  been  made  than  that  of  Mr.  Kingsbury,  to 
preside  over  the  educational  interests  of  our  community.  A 
man,  he  was,  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  calling  of  a  teacher — 
kind,  firm,  true,  with  a  rare  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  and 
a  noble  zeal.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  man  who  has 
belonged  to  this  community,  are  we  indebted  for  raising  high 
the  standard  of  moral  excellence,  and  not  a  few  men  leading 
useful  lives  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  influence  of  his 
instructions  and  example.  In  the  highest  sense  of  the  title, 
Mr.  Kingsbury  was  a  teacher.  Not  only  had  he  a  lofty  enthu- 
siasm for  his  profession,  but  his  life,  his  spirit,  his  principles, 
were  such  that  his  very  presence  was  fitted  to  excite  a  love  for 
things  lovely,  virtuous  and  pure. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  associate  intimately  with 
Mr.  Kingsbury  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  and  he  recalls, 
as  one  of  the  bright  experiences  of  his  life,  the  kindly,  wise 
counsels,  and  noble  spirit  of  this  true  teacher.  His  was  that 
highest  of  all  aims,  to  impress  eternal  truth   ujwn  immonat 
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minds,  and  right  well  did  he  do  the  work,  in  his  short  day. 
At  his  death,  in  July,  1866,  the  entire  community  mourned. 
We  felt  we  had  lost  our  most  valuable  citizen,  one  who  had 
really  done  most  for  the  higher  interests  of  the  people,  and, 
as  if  spontaneously,  all  business  was  suspended  on  the  day 
his  remains  were  borne  to  their  final  resting  place.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  services  of  him  who, 
for  fourteen  years,  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
interests  of  Ironton,  the  citizens,  by  voluntary  contributions, 
have  reared  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  second  year  of  the  graded  system,  the  number  of  teach- 
ers had  increased  to  six,  thoge  of  the  first  grade  receiving 
$25  per  month,  second  grade  $22  per  month,  and  the  third 
grade  $20  per  month. 

During  the  year  1852,  additional  subscriptions  were  made 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  school  building  for  the  purpose  of 
building  an  addition  to  meet* increasing  school  wants.  The 
following  year  the  project  of  a  large  central  school  building 
was  started,  the  members  of  the  Board  ot  Education  borrow- 
ing five  thousand  dollars  upon  their  own  individual  liability 
for  this  purpose.  This  building  was  completed  and  occupied 
in  the  latter  part  of  1854,  and  contained  eight  school  rooms. 
A  fact  which  shows  the  educational  spirit  of  the  community 
at  the  completion  of  the  central  building,  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion here.  A  number  of  citizens  advanced  money,  there 
being  none  in  the  treasury,  to  furnish  philosophical  apparatus 
for  the  High  School.  On  the  12th  of  October,  1853,  Dr.  N. 
K.  Moxley  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  John  Peters,  resigned,  and 
has  remained  in  this  position  until  the  present  time. 

Mr.  John  B.  Beach  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
schools,  November,  1853,  and  retired  from  the  i>osition  July, 
1854,  at  which  time  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  reappointed  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  a  year,  and  thenceforward  retained  the  posi- 
tion until  the  summer  of  1865,  when  growing ,  infirmities 
compelled  his  retirement. 

His  successor,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hirst,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
Superintendent  in  September,  1865,  and  continued  in  this 


capacity  until  June,  1869.  During  these  four  years,  special 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in 
the  High  School  department.  Plans  were  adopted,  and  pur- 
sued with  a  good  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  energy,  that 
looked  to  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  college. 

A  three  years'  course  of  studies  was  introduced,  designed 
to  fit  for  the  Junior  class  of  college.  Though  beneficial  to  a 
few,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  expenditure  of  energy  and 
money  upon  the  High  School  department,  under  the  system 
thus  inaugurated,  was  not  excci-sive.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  this  paper  to  discuss  this  question,  more  than  to  state  the 
fact  that  the  prominent  idea  which  obtained  under  the  Super- 
intendency  of  Mr.  Hirst  was,  that  the  High  School  should  be 
made  a  department  from  which  to  gather  reinforcements  for 
our  higher  educational  institutions.  It  is  proi>er,  however, 
here  to  sav,  that  many  j^ood  friends  of  our  education  and  of 
our  Common  Schools,  felt  that  the  true  aim  of  the  schools  was 
overshadowed  by  the  zeal  for  the  higher  education. 

Mr.  Hirst,  being  invited  to  a  Professor's  chair  at  Ohio 
University,  in  June,  1869,  resigned  his  ]>osition  as  Su]H.Tin- 
tendent,  and  wa>  succeeded  by  Mr.  Batelle.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  for  which  he  had  been  appointed,  Mr.  Batelle  was 
succt^eded  in  the  Superintendency  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Vandvke, 
who  had  been  Principal  of  the  High  School  one  year  ])rcviouslv. 

Atb'r  occupying  the  position  of  Superintendent  four  v(»ars, 
Mr.  Vandyke  was  reappointed  Principal  i>f  the  High  School, 
for  which  position  he  had  manifested  higher  qualifications  than 
for  organization,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Farwell,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
was  |>hn*ed  at  the  head  of  the  schools,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  It  appears,  then,  that  since  the  organization  of  our 
graded  scliools  in  1851,  there  have  been  six  Superintendents, 
the  longest  term  being  that  of  the  first.  The  terms  of  Mr. 
Beach  and  Mr.  Batelle  were  but  one  vear  each. 

The  changes  in  the  Principalship  of  the  High  Srhoi»l  have 
been  much  more  frequent,  nuich  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
department.  Fiftet»n  different  instructors  have  have  had 
charge  of  this  de]>artment  since  its  organization,  making  the 
term  of  service  average  less  than  two  years. 


The   longest  term   of  service  was  that  of  Rev.  Watson. 
Clarke,  who  oceupiecl  the  position  during  the  school  years  of 
1854-5  and  also  1863-6.    C.  C.  McCabe,  John  X.  Davidson, 
and  H.  M.  Adams,  were  each  in  charge  of  the  High  School 
two  years,    the   latter  two  years  and   five   months.      Mr. 
Charles  F.  Dean  is  present  Principal  of  the  High  School. 
During  the  Superintehdency  of  Professors  Hirst  and  Van- 
dj^ke,  an  attempt  was  made  for  a  short  time  to  dispense  with 
tlie  services  of  a  Principal  of  the  High  School,  but  without 
satisfactory  results.     Experience  has  proved  that  no  one  man 
n   do  justice  to  the  schools  whose  whole  time  is  not  given 
"to  superintending.     When  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
irintend   and    teach,   one  or  the    other  department  was 
iie<*essarily  neglected. 

.mong  the  very  first  resolutions  spread  upon  the  Ironton 

cx)l  records,  was  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

uiring  the  teachers  to  spend  a  portion  of  every  Saturday 

ither  to  compare  methods  of  teaching,  and  counsel  with 

other  and  the  Superintendent  as  to  their  work.     This 

1^*^X1  was  pursued  for  a  number  of  years,  but  has  been  changed 

ler  the  present  superintendency  to  the  following,  which 

?ars  to  work  satisfactorily  : 

The    teachers    are    required    to    meet    monthly,  to   con- 

^^^^r   questions   pertaining   to   all   the  schools.      They  are 

^*^o  called  together  monthly,  or  more  frequently,  by  grades, 

^^       consider   the   work    of   their   grades.      The   writer   has 

^*t:^n  heard  hearty  expressions  given  from  teachers  as  to  the 

^^Oefits  derived  from  contact  with  fellow  workers,  and  from 

*^*^dly  sympathy  of  Superintendents.     The  means  are  not  at 

^^^tcimand  to  furnish  accurate  statistical  reports,  showing  the 

Progress  of  our  Ironton  graded  schools  during  the  quarter  of 

^  Century  of  their  existence.     The  first  enumeration  of  chil- 

^^^n  of  school  age,  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Education,  was 

^^    1854,  and  gave  727  boys  and  718  girls.     In   1865  the 

^^Umeration  gave  780  boys  and  827  girls. 

The  first  colored  school  was  organized  in  December,  1857, 
^*^d  Mr.  Samuel  Burdett  appointed  first  teacher. 

As  the  means  are  not  at  command  from  which  to  obtain 


reliable  information  oonoeraiiig  the  progress  of  the  schools, 
QDtil  within  the  past  five  years,  it  has  been  thought  pro|>er 
to  close  this  paper  by  presenting  some  items  of  interest  gath- 
ered from  the  more  recent  history.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  important  facts  from  the  last  five  annual  reports  of 
Superintendents : 

1870.  71.  72.  73.  74^5. 

No.  Enumerated 2,029  2,784  2,454  2,616  2,495 

"    Enrolled 1,484  1,676  1,628  1,601  1,590 

Average  Daily  Attendance..     867  938  904  1,001  1,055 

«          "       Absence 92  118           127  78 

"      No.      Belonging 1,007  1,056  1,093  1,220  1,221 

Per  cent,  of  Attendance '58  56  56  63  67 

No.   Remaining ...  899  833  929  1,039 

Half  Day's  Absence 41,183  42,289  46,600  23,887 

Cases  of  Tardiness 6,668  8,562  9,041  3,181 

The  present  number  of  schools  is  27^  and  number  of  teach- 
ers 28. 

Ironton,  March  7th,  1876. 


Cbe  first  Public  Si-hools  in  LnncaatPi',  Oliic 
30fch  clay  of  JIa.y,  1830.     At  tbat  tiu 
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l-li  ^    town  was  about  2800.     In  tlie  spring  of  tbat  yei 

*-'t».M-penter,  George  Sanderson  and  Henry  Dooble  were  elected 

&C3  Vaool  trustees,  and  a  public  school  was  opened  on  Columbus 

^t-  «"«;ei,  aoutb  of  Main,  in  a  building  then  known  as  the  old  Re- 

ro«-»n  church.     William  Charles  waa  appointed  teacher  of  this 

stilaool,  at  thirty  dollars  a  month,  for  a  term  of  foui  moaibs. 

A.ti    the  same  time  another  public  achool  was  opened  on  Walnut 

*tr-eel,  in  a  building  occupied  before  as  a  shoe  shop.     Louis  A, 

I5l«».ire  was  appointed  teacher  of  this  school,  at  twenty  dollars 

*  »aaoiith.    The  branches  taught  in  these  schools  were  Reading, 

""i'iling,    Arithmetic,    Geogr.iphy    and    English  Grammar.^ 

Tt»  ere  viaa  no  uniformity  of  text  books,  but  little  classification, 

"f^O  the  furniture  was  of  the  most  primitive  style.     In  1838  a 

1"^*  ^)lic  school  was  opened  in  a  frame  biiildins  on  the  corner  of 

"-  ■  gh  and  Chestnut  streets,  where  the  residence  of  Jobn  S.  Sni- 

■^*"DOW  stands.     At  the  same  lime  a  school  was  opened  in  a 

''*"S.ckhu!iding  on  Walnut  street,  immediately  west  of  the  old 

^^dical  church.     A  Sir.  Booth,  assisted    by  a    Miss    Collins, 

'^^  *Jglit  this  school.     In  1842  a  pubiic  school  was  opened  in  the 


basement  ot  the  Frcsbylermn  churcb,  wiib  a  Mr.  JohDfton  as 
teacher.  The  pablic  school  fund,  controlled  by  the  school  di- 
rectors nt  this  time,  was  not  sufficient,  even  at  the  pilifal  smla- 
ry  thcQ  paid  to  teachers,  to  keep  the  schools  in  session  more 
than  four  or  live  months  each  year,  ta  additioa  to  these  pub- 
lic schools,  there  were  private  Bchools,  One  of  these  was  lo- 
cated on  Wheeling  street,  and  known  for  a  time  as  Booth's 
Academy.  Another,  located  ou  Mulberry  street,  and  known 
as  Howe's  Academy,  was  patronized  largely  by  ihat  class  of 
citizens  able  to  pay  tuition.  In  an  old  copy  of  the  Lancaster 
Gazette  of  the  date  of  July  5tb,  183S,  we  find  the  followiog  aa- 
nouQcement: 
"Lancaster    Isstititte  Joy   the    Imlruelioa  o/  Young  Ladiet^ 

corner  Columbus  and  Jfulberri/  Slreelt,  Conducled  fry  Mn. 

find  Mr.  McGHl,  J.  £.  *  Jl.  Jl.  A. 

"The  principals  beg  leave  lo  annouco  to  their  friends  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  they  have  Opened  the  above  Insti- 
tute, iiC. 

'■The  coarse  of  Instrnciion  comprises  the  Latin,  French  and 
English  Languages;  Music  and  Singing  on  the  Logeriau  Sys- 
tem; Drawing  and  the  elements  of  Perspective  and  Geometry; 
Fruit,  Flower,  Figure  and  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  and  Wa- 
ter Colors;  Oriental  Painting  on  paper,  satin,  velvet  and  woodi 
Grecian  and  Glass  Painting,  and  Japani:ing,  Mezzotiatin^  and 
Transferring;  Orthography,  Reailiug,  Kaglish  Graumar,  Com*- 
position  and  letter  Writing,  His'ury,  Ancient  and  Uoderoi 
Writing  on  a  free  and  beautiful  svstem,  in  wliich  legib*litg  and 
elegance  are  combined.  The  Ornumenial  Hands,  Arithnactte 
and  Book-keeping  on  an  improved  8yste<n,  adapted  to  domes- 
tic accounts;  Geography,  use  ot  the  Globes,  Construction  oC 
Maps,  Astronomy,  Mythology  and  Chronology;  Practical' 
Chemistry  as  it  relates  to  the  useful  arts  depende&t  on  liiat 
science;  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy;  Botany,  with  inatmo- 
tions  for  drawing  and  coloring  plants,  flowers,  <kc.;  Plain  ud 
Ornamental  Needle  and  Fancy  Work." 

How  many  of  the  young  ladies  of  Lancaster  arailed  tbeiB- 
sclvcs  of  the  advantages  of  this  remarkable  coarse  of  Study 


and  the  success  of  this  institute,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

But  little  if  anything  was  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  town  before  the  year  1847.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  4th  of  December  of  that  year,  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Lancaster  was  held  in  the  Court  House,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  the  common  or  public  schools. 
In  the  call  for  this  meeting,  the  citizens  were  urged  to  turn 
out  and  earnestly  consider  this  question,  saying  "No  subject 
exceeds  it  in  importance,  and  yet  none  has  received  so  little 
attention." 

This  call  for  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  schools  and  devise  means  for  their  improvement,  was  signed 
by  the  following  citizens:  H.  C.  Whitman,  William  Slade, 
Benj.  Connell,  M.  A.  Daughert}^  H.  Orman,  F.  A.  Foster,  G. 
Kauffman,  J.  D.  Martin,  J.  C.  Weaver,  J.  Work,  E.  Perry,  H. 
H.  Robinson,  Geo.  H.  Smith,  Rev.  William  Cox,  G.  W.  Boerst- 
ler,  John  Reber,  A.  McVeigh,  Robert  Reed.  J.  Garaghty,  Jas. 
Gates  and  John  G.  Willock. 

At  this  meeting  the  almost  utter  inefficiency  of  the  schools 
and  the  great  importance  of  immediate  action   for  their  im. 
provement  were  ably  and  earnestly  presented  by  H.  C.  Whit- 
man, W.  Slade,  Rev.  Wra.  Cox,  P.  Bope  and  others. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  at  its  close  the  sentiment 
seemed  generally  in  favor  of  taking  such  steps  as  would  secure 
better  schools.  Other  meetings  were  held,  "the  ball  was  kept 
rolling,"  and  as  a  result  of  the  interest  thus  awakened,  we  find 
among  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  that  winter,  the 
passage  of  an  act  for  the  support  and  better  regulation  ol  com- 
mon schools  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  passed  February 
19th,  1848.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  similar  to  the  law 
generally  known  in  this  State  as  the  "Akron  School  Law." — 
Section  first  of  this  law  provided  that  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  town  of  Lancaster  "be  enacted  into  one  general  common 
school  district;  provided,  that  if  any  of  the  districts  of  said 
town  as  now  organized,  shall  on  the  first  Monday'  of  April, 
1848,  at  the  place  of  holding  the  corporate  elections  of  said 
town,  between  the  hours  of  10  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.  of  said  day, 


by  a  mojority  of  tbe  resident  voters  iherein,  deciJe  by  voting- 
niiy  not  to  come  into  eaid  general  diatrict,  then  and  in  th«t  event 
this  law  shall  in  no  maaoer  apply  to  said  district  or  disuictst, 
either  in  its  bevejiU  or  burdens." 

At  this  election,  that  portion  of  the  tovn  lying  nortti  of 
Main  street,  and  known  as  the  North  District,  adopted  by  & 
large  majority  the  provisions  of  the  new  ecliooi  law, 

A  majority  of  the  voters  livins  south  of  Main  street  voted 
"jtny,"  thus  deciding  not  to  share  the  benefiU  or  burden*  of  an 
improved  system  of  acbools. 

The  North  District  proceeded  immediatsly  to  organize^ 
electing  a  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: H,  C.  Whitman,  John  Rcber,  William  Slade,  Robert 
Reed,  John  C.  Rainey  and  Wm.  Ipfield.  Ground  was  pur- 
chased at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Mulberry  streets,  and  the 
erection  of  a  building  couimcnced.  This  house  was  comple'ed 
in  the  spring  of  1S4!>.  It  was  of  brick,  two  stories  in  heighti 
contained  eight  school  rooms,  four  on  each  floor.  The  furni- 
ture, composed  of  wooden  desks  and  seals,  each  intended  for 
two  pupils,  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  "slab  beacliee"  of 
most  school  bouses  of  that  day.  Schools  were  opened  jo  ttiia 
building  in  June,  IS43.  The  schools  were  divided  intu  six 
grades  or  departments.  John  S.  Whitwell  was  employed  as 
the  first  Superintendent  and  teacher  of  the  High  School.  Tbe 
Superintendent  was  assisted  in  the  High  School  by  M.  M. 
Itarkcr.  The  salary  of  the  S  u  peri  n  ten  den  I  at  this  lime  was 
$600  per  annum,  and  of  his  assistant  |300.  Tbe  following  arc 
tbe  names  of  the  first  teachers  in  the  Primary  and  Secondary 
departmenU :  ^Mra.  Thorn,  Mrs.Claspill,  Miss  Slaughter,  Miss 
Louisa  and  Miss  Anna  Mather.  Tbe  highest  salary  received  by 
the  lady  assistants  was  $150,  and  tbe  lowest  $115.  In  a  copy  of 
the  Ohio  Eagle,  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  town,  under  date 
of  Nov.  0th,  1S49,  we  find  tbe  following:  "Tbe  education  vf 
the  youth  in  ibis  town  is  not  neglected.  During  the  past  year 
a  most  beautilul  and  large  brick  building  has  been  erected,  iLc; 
500  scholars  are  in  attendance.  The  building  we  feel  proud  of^ 
and  we  lake  pleasure  in  pointing  it  out  tu  sirnogers." 
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The  people  were  evideDtly  pleased  with  the  improved  school 
-facilities  in  the  North  District,  and  notwithstanding  the  stub- 
'born-  opposition  of  some  who  were  opposed  to  "big  school 
houses,"  the  South  District,  at  an  election  held  in  April,  1850, 
decided,  by  a  vote,  to  share  with  the  North  District  the  benejlts 
and  burdens  o(  the  improved  system  of  schools;  thus  the  town  of 
X«ancastcr  became  one  "Common  School  District."  The  fol* 
lowing  named  gentlemen  were  elected  as  the  first  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation for  the  town:  John  Reber,  John  D.  Martin,  Robert 
Reed,  John  L.  Tuthill,  Jacob  Hite  and  J.  C.  Rainey.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  this  Board  was  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
secure  a  new  school  building,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
children  in  the  south  part  of  the  town. 

Four  acres  of  ground,  favorably  situated,  were  purchased, 
and  the  erection  of  a  building,  similar  in  plan  and  structure  to 
the  one  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  was  commenced.  This 
house  was  completed  and  readj'  for  the  admission  of  pupils  on 
the  first  of  April,  1851.  The  schools  were  now  divided  into 
Primarj",  Secondary  and  High  School.  No  definite  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  with  regard  to  classification  or  course  of 
stud}'  in  the  schools  at  this  time.  Four  Primary  schools,  four 
Secondary  schools  and  a  High  school  were  opened  on  the  first 
of  April,  1851,  with  John  Williams  as  Superintendent.  His 
assistants  were  Miss  Wilcox,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Grei- 
ner.  Miss  Morgan,  Miss  Clifl'ord,  Miss  Mather,  Miss  Slaughter, 
Mrs.  Thorn  and  Mrs.  Claspill. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  May  first,  1856, 
five  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  graded  system  by  the  town, 
exhibits  a  commendable  pride  in  the  schools: 

"The  schools  are  organized  under  one  general  system,  and 
so  "^conducted  as  to  embrace  all  the  higher  branches  of  an 
academical  education.  The  city  can  boast  of  two  as  splendid 
and  commodious  school  edifices  as  any  town  in  the  State,  and 
-«  school  system  wherein  the  youth  can  avail  themselves  of  an 
-education  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  without  sac- 


rificiQg  any  of  Ibe  advantages  cleriveJ  from  llie  Commoa 
School  System  of  tlie  State." 

From  tb is  report  we  also  learn  lUat  tlie  branches  taugbl  ia 
the  acliools  at  that  time,  were  Reading,  Writing,  AriiLmettCr 
Geography,  Grammar,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophj-i 
History,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Rhetoric,  French  and  Latin. 

Revenues  for  the  sopport  of  tlte  schools  were  derived  from 
Stale  tax,  sale  of  school  lands,  and  direct  tax.  The  following 
table  will  ebow  the  growth  of  the  system  from  the  year  1853 
to  the  present  time: 
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The  enrollment  in  the  public  acbools  ia  not  large,  compared 
with  the  number  of  pupils  enumerated.  This  is  accounted  for 
in  part,  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  hare  a  ecbool 
here,  enrolling  probably  250  pupils.  One  of  the  Lniberaa 
churches  also  has  a  school,  which  enrolls  fifty  or  sixty  diSer- 
eat  pupils,  making  the  enrollment  in  the  dilTercnt  schoola  over 
1300. 

For  several  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Union  syBtem, 
the  grading  and  classification  were  very  imperfect.  Various 
modiGcations  and  changes  in  the  course  of  study  have  beta 
made  from  time  to  time. 

The  acbools  are  now  divided  into  four  general  departments, 
embracing  nine  grades  below  the  High  School,  iLe  work  of 
each  grade  requiring  one  year  for  its  completion. 

1.  Primary  Department — Composed  of  four  grades — A.  B, 
C  and  D. 

2.  J iLlcr mediate  Deparlmcut — Compoeed  of  two  grades — A 
and  B. 


3,  Grammar  Department — Composed  of  tbrcc  grades — A, 
B  and  C. 

4.  Ifiijh  Sehuol  Department — Embracing  a  Tour  years'  course 
of  instruction.  Tlie  course  of  study  for  the  grades  beiow  tbe 
Iligli  School  inciuiles  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  English  Grammar,  Etymology,  U.  S.  History  aud 
Constitution,  Algebra,  Physics,  Drawing,  Composition,  Ger- 
man and  Object  Leasone.  First  lessons  in  Reading  are  taught 
by  the  Oliject  and  Word  methods  combined;  words  used  in 
the  reading  lessons  must  be  spelled  by  sound  as  well  as  by 
letter.  la  tlie  reading  exercises  in  all  the  grades,  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  articulation,  enunciation,  expression  and 
punctuation.  In  writing,  script  letters  are  used  from  the  be- 
ginning. First  lessons  in  numbers  are  taught  objectively. — 
Pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  Qrst  four  grades,  are  able 
to  write  and  read  numbers  readily,  as  high  as  hundreds  of 
thousands:  can  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  correctly> 
and  with  rapidity.  Arithmetio  is  completed  and  reviened  in 
the  A  Grammar  grade.  No  text  book  in  Geography  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  until  tbey  reach  tbe  H  Intermedi- 
ate grade,  but  in  tbe  grades  below  that,  tbe  subject  is  taught 
orally.  lustruction  in  the  correct  use  of  language  is  com- 
menced in  tbe  D  Primary  grade,  and  is  continued  throughout 
the  course.  Technical  grammar  is  taught  through  tbe  Gram- 
mar grades,  and  is  reviewed  the  fourth  year  in  the  High 
School.  Political  Geography  and  Arithmetic  are  also  reviewed 
the  last  years  of  the  High  School  course.  German  is  taught 
by  a  special  teacher  in  all  of  the  grades  above  the  C  Primary, 
Drawing  is  alternated  with  writing  in  all  grades  below  the  High 
School.  Composition,  Declamation,  and  Object  Lessons  re- 
ceive attention  througbout  the  course.  Monthly  examinations 
are  held  in  all  of  the  grades.  These  examinations  are  both 
oral  and  written.  During  tbe  last  term  of  the  School  year,  the 
various  departments  are  examined  by  tbe  Superintendent,  The 
grades  received  on  this  examination  are  averaged  with  tbe 
grades  of  monthly  Bxaminations,  and  oDthij  basis  the  transfers 
are  made. 


These  monlhiy  cxamiuatiooB  aie  legarded  as  powerfal  in- 
centives to  siudy.  and  as  an  cxccHent  test  of  tUc  knowledge  of 
the  subject  posaesscd  by  Ibe  pupil.  Tbey  also  enable  tbe 
teacber  to  see  plainly  what  parts  of  tbc  subject  are  not  well 
understooii  by  the  pupil,  and  during  the  next  month  extra  ef- 
forts are  made  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Calling  the  at- 
tention of  parents  to  the  standing  of  their  children  in  their 
studies,  by  means  ol'  monthly  reports,  showing  grades  of 
monthly  examinations,  lias  secured  for  tbe  teachers  a  heartier 
co-operation  iil  lio7iie  than  cuiild  have  been  otherwise  secured. 
Transfers  are  made  annually  tbe  first  week  of  Ibe  fall  Um, 
but  pupils  who  arc  found  to  be  decidedly  ahead  of  their  class- 
es are  promoted  at  any  time  during  the  School  year.  Such 
promotions  are  frcquer.t  in  the  Lancaster  Schools. 

When  the  Graded  System  was  liisl  adopted,  teacbera  who 
had  bad  experience  in  clasdilied  schools  could  not  be  secured 
at  the  salary  then  paid  teachers,  and  the  Board,  from  neces- 
sity, selected  teachers  of  but  little,  if  any  experience,  and  to 
tbe  moat  of  whom  the  phrase  "methods  of  instruction"  waa  a 
thing  unknown  and  unheard  of.  Doubtless  some  of  these 
teachers,  guided  by  good  common  sense,  and  a  special  adapta- 
tion to  the  work  were  very  etilcient  in  the  school  room. 

A  gentleman  who  had  had  some  experience  ia  "keeping 
school,"  applied  for  the  position  of  teaciicr  soon  afl«r  the 
adoption  of  the  Graded  System.  He  was  employed  to  teach  a 
primary  grade  composed  of  about  40  pupils. 

The  second  day  after  he  had  taken  charge  of  the  school,  the 
Superintendent  visited  Lis  room  and  inquired  bow  be  was  get- 
ting along,  lie  replied,  very  well,  only  ibat  be  found  some 
difficulty  in  getting  "aiound"  with  his  recitations.  Upon  far- 
ther inquiry,  the  Superintendent  learned  that  he  bad  been  call- 
ing up  the  pupils  singly  and  trying  to  hear  as  many  recitations 
as  be  had  different  pupils.     Ills  services  were  soon  dispensed 

with. 

Experience.  Teachers'  ileetings.  County,  District,  and  State 
Teachers'  Associatioas,  Educational  Journals,  and  a  higher 
standard   of  qualiQcations  have  been  some  of  tbc  means  of 


improving  our  teachers.  The  aim  in  the  Schools  of  Lancas. 
ter  has  been  and  is  to  encourage  the  teacher  to  be  an  earnest 
seeker  for  better  methods  and  for  increased  skill  in  the  work 
of  instruction. 

The  buildings  erected  and  completed  in  1S49  and  1851  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  schools  were  occupied,  the  North 
building  until  the  fall  of  1875,  and  the  South  building  until  the 
spring  of  1874.  In  1867  the  South  House  was  found  so 
crowded  with  pupils  that  the  Board  found  it  necessary  to  furn- 
ish room  for  another  school.  The  old  Radical  church  on  Wal- 
nut street  was  purchased,  and  a  primary  school  opened  therein. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  fears  of  the  safety  of  the  North  build- 
ing began  to  be  entertained,  and  the  Board  of  Education  em- 
ployed a  competent  architect  to  examine  that  building.  It 
was  declared  unsafe,  and  the  schools  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended. A  public  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  propri- 
ety of  abandoning  the  North  House,  and  of  taking  steps  to  se- 
cure a  new  and  improved  school  building  for  the  schools  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  cit}'.  The  Board  of  Education,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  an  expression  of  the  citizens  on  the 
question  of  a  new  school  building,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1870,  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  ot  the  qualiOed  voters  of  the  city  a 
proposition  to  levy  a  tax  of  fortj'  thousand  dollars,  payable  in 
from  one  to  ten  years.  This  proposition  was  approved  by  a 
large  majority.  The  Board  was  delayed  for  some  time  in  se- 
curing  a  good  site  for  the  new  building,  but  finally  four  and 
three  quarter  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  on  North  Broad- 
way. Plans  were  adopted,  contracts  awarded,  and  work  on  the 
new  house  commenced.  The  old  North  House  was  strength- 
ened and  rendered  safe,  and  schools  opened  therein  again  in 
September,  1871.  In  the  spring  of  1872,  the  South  building 
was  found  to  be  so  crowded  with  pupils,  that  the  Board  was 
compelled*  to  provide  additional  rooms  for  school  purposes. 
The  building  known  as  the  old  County  building,  located  on 
Broadway,  near  Main  street,  was  rented  and  made  ready  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  High  School  and  South  C  Gram- 


mar,  and  these  schools  nere  rcmoveJ  to  Uiesc  rooms  on  tlia 
first  of  April,  1872. 

At  a  raeetiag  of  the  Board  of  Education,  lie)d  on  tlie  21at 
day  of  June.  1873,  the  following  resolution  was  at]opt«d: 
'•Resolved,  TLat  tbe  Board  deems  it  expedient  for  the  welfare 
and  accommodation  of  tbc  schools  to  be  tnughl  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Lancaster,  that  the  old  school  building  should  be 
removed  and  a  new  and  subBtantial  building  be  erected." 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolution,  a  loeetiog 
to  vote  on  a.  proposition  to  levy  a  tax  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, was  held  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1S73.  The  tax  was 
authorized  aad  plans  for  a  new  building  were  adopted,  the 
contract  let,  and  work  on  the  new  structure  immediately  com- 
menced on  the  old  site,  the  Ilncst  location  for  a  school  build- 
ing within  the  city  limits. 

The  new  North  building,  a  brick  structure,  three  stories  in 
height,  containing  twelve  scliool  rooms,  chapel  hall,  receplioD 
room,  and  Superintendent's  office,  each  school  room  provided 
with  improved  furniture,  was  ready  for  the  schools  at  the 
(Tpening  of  the  fall  term,  September  1st,  1S73,  The  High 
School  occupies  two  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  the  remaiDJog 
rooms  being  ali  occupied  by  the  lower  grades. 

At  the  opening  of  the  schools,  September  Ist,  1S73,  the 
South  schools  were  moved  to  the  old  Xorth  buildin;;,  where 
they  remained  until  the  first  of  September,  1875,  at  which  time 
the  new  South  building,  an  elegant  brick  structure,  containing 
ten  large  school  rooms  and  chapel  hali,  mrnished  the  same  as 
North  House,  was  ready  for  occupancy. 

A  separate  school  for  the  colored  children  was  organized  in 
1856,  and  their  instruction  in  a  separate  school  has  been  con- 
tinued since  that  time.  This  arrangement  is  most  satisfactory 
to  all  interested.  The  colored  school  is  now  composed  of  two 
grades,  a  Primary  and  a  Grammar  grade,  in  which  good  teach- 
ers are  employed,  and  being  under  the  same  supervision  as  the 
other  schools,  the  colored  youth  have  the  same  facilities  as  the 
white  youth  tor  acquiring  a  good  common  school  edncation. 

The  schools  of  the  city  are  now  as  well  provided  for  as  anjr 


in  the  State.  The  North  scbool  grounils  have  been  enlargei^ 
to  about  seven  acrea,  and  have  been  taaterully  ornaoieDted  with 
flowcr-beda,  evergreens  and  forest  trees.  The  gronnds  of  the 
South  school  include  over  four  acres,  and  wil!  he  improved  ia 
the  same  manner.  The  schools  are  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary epparatiia  required  to  illustrate  the  various  subjects 
taught;  among  which  are  an  ex<^olleDt  telescope  of  three  and  a 
half  inch  object  glass,  an  improved  air-pump,  a  fine  collection 
of  mincralogical  and  geological  specimens,  dec.  No  better 
evidence  ot  the  public  appreciation  of  the  schools  is  needed 
than  the  readiness  and  cheeriulness  with  which  the  citizens 
generally  support  them,  and  consider  uotbing  a  burden  that  is 
deemed  necessary  for  their  better  success  and  improvement. 

HIGII  SCHOOL. 

At  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  North  building,  April 
1st,  18i9,  a  High  School  was  organized,  in  which  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Philosophy,  History,  Chemistry  and  Latin  were 
taught  by  Mr.  Whitwell,  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools, 
assisted  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Barker. 

In  1851  Miss  Wilcox  was  appointed  as  principal  of  the 
High  School,  which  position  she  filled  with  credit  to  herselC 
and  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  until 
the  fall  of  1857,  when  she  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Haakins.  This  lady  remained  in  charge  of  the  school  but  one 
year.  More  room  being  required  for  the  accommodation  of 
primary  classes  in  the  North  district,  it  was  found  necessary,  in 
order  to  provide  this  room,  to  move  the  High  School  to  the 
South  building,  which  was  done  in  November,  1856. 

At  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  fall  of  1858,  the  Board 
was  furtunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  Jane  M.  Beckct, 
as  principal  of  the  High  School.  The  experience,  good  judg- 
ment, rare  attainments,  and  broad  culture  of  (his  lady,  emin- 
ently Stted  her  for  the  position.  She  continued  in  charge  of 
this  department  until  the  fall  of  ISiiS,  a  period  of  tea  }'eai's,  dur- 
ing which  lime  the  High  School  steadily  advanced  in  popu- 
larity and  efficiency.     Failing  health  admonished  her  that  sha 
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needed  rest,  and  it  nas  wicL  regret  tliat  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion accepted  her  resignation.  Uiss  Becket  was  Bucceeded  in 
the  High  School  by  Miss  Holhrook,  a  lady  of  fine  attainmenla 
and  of  Bucccsaful  experience.  Wbile  In  charge  of  the  High 
tfcbdol  sLe  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  strong  recommen- 
dations which  were  given  by  friends  in  her  former  fields  of 
labor.  Want  of  health  induced  Miss  Ilolbrook  to  resign, 
March,  1869. 

At  thp  opening  of  the  spring  terra,  April  Isl,  18G9,  Mr.  C. 
Wilkinson,  former  principal  of  the  FairReld  Union  Academy, 
took  charge  of  the  High  ScLool  as  principal,  which  position 
he  filled  eRicicntly  and  aatisfaclorily  lor  the  term  of  on«  ye»x. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  was  sncceeded  by  Mr.  C.  T.  McCoy,  who  con- 
tinued as  principal  until  the  first  of  January,  1873.  Mr.  Mc- 
Coy proved  liimself  to  be  an  eseclienl  teacher,  and  duriog  his 
stay  the  High  School  lost  uolliing,  in  either  efficiency  or  pop- 
ularity. Mr.  McCoy  resigned  toacccpl  tlicSaperintendency  of 
the  rublic  Schools  of  Waveily,  0.,  which  position  he  atill  con- 
tinues to  fill.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Hlgb  School  by  Mr.  M. 
Maniy,  who  is  now  Superintendent  of  iho  schools  of  Galion,  C 
Mr.  Manly  remained  in  charge  of  the  High  School  until  the 
close  ol  the  spring  lerm  of  1S74.  During  bis  stay,  the  regular 
and  prompt  attendance,  excellent  discipline  and  rapid  advance- 
ment in  studies,  were  sufficient  evidence  of  good  work  on 
the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

Mr.  G.  I''.  Moore,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  took  charge  of 
the  High  School  as  principal  on  the  1st  of  September,  1S74. 
Mr.  Moore  remained  until  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  J.  F.  Halderman,  who  had  graduated  at 
Wittenburg  College  in  June,  1S7j.  Mr.  Malderman  entered 
the  school  as  principal  September  1st,  1875,  but  on  account  of 
failing  health,  be  was  compelled  to  resign  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks.  He  gave  promise  of  making  a  popular  and  efficient 
teacher,  and  it  was  with  regret  that  the  school  parted  with  bim. 
Mr.  flalderman  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Cartmill,  tlie 
present  efficient  principal  of  the  school. 
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Miss  Mattie  Coonell  was  the  first  graduate  from  the- 
High  School.     She  graduated  in  1853. 

The  second  class  graduated  in  1855.  This  class  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  young  ladies:  Mary  Brasee,  Lil- 
lian Williams,  Louisa  Hofiler  and  Ellen  Williams.  Since  that 
time,  twenty  classes  have  graduated,  these  classes  varying  in 
numbers  from  five  to  ten. 

The  course  ot  study  has  undergone  considerable  change 
since  the  first  organization  of  the  High  School.  The  following 
is  a  brief  statement  of  the  course  as  it  now  stands: 

First  Year — Physical  Geography,  Algebra,  Physiology^ 
Latin,  Reading  and  Spelling. 

Second  Year — Physiology,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Botany,  Latin,  Reading  and  Spelling. 

Third  Year — Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  General  History 
Rhetoric,  Logic,  Latin,  Reading  and  Spelling. 

Fourth  Year, — Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar? 
Geolog}',  Astronomy  and  Latin. 

Literary^  and  rhetorical  exercises  are  required  throughout 
the  course.  Political  Economy-,  Book  keeping,  English  Liter- 
ature and  German  are  elective  studies.  While  the  High 
School  is  not  designed  as  a  preparatory  school  for  colleges, 
yet  pupils  who  pass  through  our  High  School  are  prepared  in 
everything  except  Greek,  to  enter  most  of  our  Western 
colleges.  In  fact,  graduates  of  our  High  School  are  in  ad- 
vance, both  in  the  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences,  ot  what 
is  required  to  enter  most  of  our  colleges. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  history  of  our  Union  Schools  presents  an  unbroken 
scries  of  success,  and  has  been  one  ol  a  constantly  ascending 
grade.  Tiie  success  and  prosperity  ot  our  schools  has  been 
chiefl}'  owing  to  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  ability 
and  energy  of  our  Superintendents,  who  have  been  gentlemen 
of  culture;  earnest  workers  and  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  charge. 

Our  first  Superintendent,  John  Whitwell,  was  appointed  by 


the  Board  of  Education  in  1849.  He  vraa  s  gentleman  of  & 
iiigb  grade  of  scUolarsbip,  an  instructor  of  known  ability  and 
well  earned  reputation  as  a  successful  teacher.  The  result  of 
bis  two  years'  labor  was  a  thorough  organization  under  the 
moBt  improved  plan  of  school  government,  and  our  schools' 
during  his  iiharge,  were  placed  on  the  high  road  to  saccess. 
He  resigned  his  position  in  1851,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
John  Williams.  Dv.  Williams  was  a  profound  mathematician, 
a  fine  linguist  and  of  superior  attainments  in  all  the  higher 
branchfis  of  learning;  besides,  he  had  a  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  tn&nagement  of  institutions  of  learning,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  au  educator.  As  a  teacher 
and  Supeiiutcndcnt  of  our  schools,  be  exhibited  a  thorough 
knowledge  in  all  the  dcpartnacnts  of  scholarship,  and  possessed 
rare  tact  in  imparting  knowledge  to  others,  particularly  in 
roathemalical  studies.  His  uselulness,  however,  was  some- 
what circumscribed  from  insufficient  executive  ability,  didi- 
dence,  and  somewhat  awkwardness  in  manners  and  address. 
But  he  was  an  earnest  worker  and  a  i:ealous  teacher,  to  whom 
the  imparling  of  knowledge  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him- 
seir  and  a.  protjl  to  bis  pupils.  He  resigned  in  1S56,  and 
W.  Nelson  was  appointed  liis  succesasor,  but  resigned  after 
one  year  of  satisfactory  service.  The  Board  of  Kducation  was 
forlLinutc  in  securing  the  services  of  Rev.  Daniel  Risser, 
a  liui'  scholar  of  highly  cuUlvaled  intelligcQce,  with  all  the 
nuiuial  qualities  and  aciiiiired  habits  that  distinguish  tlie 
true  Curistian  gentleman.  A  Superintendent  thus  endowed 
cuulil  mil  fail  to  have  a  most  powerful  and  salutary  inflaence 
over  tlio  minds  and  conduct  of  both  teachers  and  pnpils. 
Besides  these  high  moral  aud  intellectual  qualilicaiions,  h« 
possessed  good  executive  ability,  that  secured  ready  acquivs- 
tence  and  harmonious  action  in  the  government  of  the  schools, 
without  any  jarring  or  discord  among  teachers  or  scholars. 
He  retained  the  Superintcndency  of  our  schools  until  ISCl, 
when  failing  health  compelled  htm  to  resign.  Mr.  E.  F.  Kiali 
succeeded  him,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  Superintend^Dt 
for  one  year  with  fidelity  and  success. 
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In  1862,  the  Board  appointed  Rev.  J.  F.  Reinmund,  a 
citizen  of  our  town.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Wittenburg  Col- 
lege, O.,  and  had  been  for  several  years  the  loved  pastor  of  the 
English  Lutheran  church  of  this  city,  and  in  every  way  emin- 
ently qualified  to  take  charge  of  our  schools.  He  took  hold 
of  his  work  with  great  earnestness,  and  watched  with  anxious 
solicitude  the  proficiency  and  advancement  of  the  youth  under 
his  charge.  His  industry  was  unremitting.  He  loved  his 
work,  and  all  his  energies  were  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
education.  His  honesty  of  purpose  and  fine  scholarship,  his 
kindness  of  heart  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  school 
room,  could  not  fail  in  making  an  impression  upon  teachers 
and  pupils,  stimulating  them  with  an  earnest  zeal  in  their  work 
and  studies.  After  six  years  of  faithful  service  as  Superin- 
tendent, he  resigned  his  charge.  By  fidelity  to  duty  and 
watchful  care  over  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  his 
charge,  he  secured  the  love  and  respect  of  scholars  and  teach- 
ers, and  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  very 
reluctantly  accepted  his  resignation.  The  successor  of  Mr. 
Reinmund  was  W.  R.  Spooner,  a  young  man  who  possessed 
the  requisite  scholarship  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
moral  character,  but  being  young  and  inexperienced,  he  did 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  months  he  handed  in  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Welsh,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Spooner,  was  ap- 
pointed in  February,  1869.  Mr.  Welsh  had  been  a  popular 
and  successful  teacher  in  our  Grammar  School  for  the  preced- 
ing two  3'ears.  His  high  moral  character,  his  kindn'jssand  un- 
obtrusive manners,  and  his  ambition  to  excel  in  his  chosen  field 
ot  labor,  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  suitable  person  for  Superintendent  of  our  schools. 
He  was  therefore  elected  to  that  position  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Board.  His  successful  management  of  our  schools  for 
the  last  seven  years,  and  the  advancement  and  proficiency  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  indicate  the  wisdom  of  the  Board  in  his 
selection.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
charge,  he  exerted  to  the  utmost  all  his  energies  in  qualifying 


himself  for  the  duties  imposed  upon  bim.  Possess! a g  ao  ar- 
dent love  of  literary  ami  scientitic  pursuits,  lie  has,  by  assidit- 
Qus  study,  alLained  >o  an  eminence  as  an  c(lu<;ator,  olike  hon- 
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A.  Bieiincman,  President;  J-  C-  Weaverr 
irtin.  Treasurer;  J.  L.  Tu'.hill,  S.  J.  Wright 


lowing  gentlei 
Secretary;  J.  1 

and  John  Gravctt.  Two  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mr.  Weaver,  signed  the  first  ca'.l  for  a  public  meeting  in  1847, 
to  take  into  consideration  Ihc  condition  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Mr.  Martin  has  faithfully  served  as  a  member  of  the  lioard  of 
Education  from  Ihi:  first  organization  of  the  Graded  System 
to  t!iC  present  time.  Mr.  J.  C.  Weaver  has  been  one  of  the 
Board  since  the  spring  of  1S56,  and  during  almost  all  of  this 
time,  he  has  discharged  ihe  arduous  duties  of  Secretary.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Tuthill  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Education, 
elected  after  the  adoption  of  the  Graded  System,  and  contin- 
ued to  fill  the  position  of  either  President  or  Secretary  of  lbs 
Board  for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years.  During  all  ibis 
time  he  labored  carneslly  for  the  improvement  and  welfare  oC 
the  schools.  Mr.  Tuthill  was  again  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  on  the  first  of  April,  1875,  Mr.  A,  Brcnneman,  tbe 
present  President  of  the  Board,  has  faitlifully  served  in  thst 
capacity  for  almost  nine  yeara.  Mr.  Wright  and  3Ir.  Gravelt 
have  not  served  as  long  as  their  associates,  but  they  have  been 
none  the  less  earnest  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  present  Board  of  Eduealion,  the  foUow- 
ing  gentlemen  have  served  in  tiic  same  capacity:  11.  C  Whit- 
man, Wm,  Slado,  John  Rebcr,  Robert  Keed,  John  C,  Rainoy, 
William  Kinkead,  M.  Smalley,  Col.  N.  Schleich,  O.  II.  Perry, 
K.  C.  Kreider,  J.iuob  Hite,  Jesse  Vandemark,  William  Vorys,- 
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H-  Gebelein,  and  General  Thomas  Ewing.  Among  the  early 
friends  of  the  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Robert  Reed  deserves  men- 
tion. He  was  among  the  first  to  move  in  the  efforts  made  for 
an  improvement  of  the  system,  and  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Graded  System,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
E^iucation,  and  continued  to  serve  as  President  and  Treasurer 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  Ho  frequently  visited  the 
schools,  encouraging  both  teachers  and  pupils  with  words  of 
kindness  and  advice.  His  earnest  and  devoted  labors  did 
much  for  the  success  and  improvement  of  the  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  citizens  generally,  realiz- 
ing the  importance  to  the  individual,  to  society  and  to  the 
State,  of  furnishing  Ruch  means  for  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  and  for  acquiring  such  knowledge  as 
will  best  fit  and  prepare  every  one  for  a  life  of  happiness  and 
usefulness,  have  done  all  within  their  power  for  the  support 
and  impr«>veroenl  of  the  Public  Schools, 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS 


OF    THE 


COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


IN 


LEBANON,  WAKREN   COUNTY,  OHIO. 


The  youth  of  Lebanon  seom  to  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
common  schools  of  a  high  order  very  early,  in  fact,  there 
wore  good  schools  in  the  vicinity  before  the  town  was  laid  out. 
In  the  year  1792  the  first  school  of  any  note,  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  was  opened  at  Columbia,  then  five  miles  from 
Fort  Washington,  now  Cincinnati,  by  the  late  Judge  Francis 
Dunlevy,  a  man  of  rare  attainments  in  language  and  mathe- 
matics, and  John  Biley,  who  was  subsequently  for  many  years 
Clerk  of  the  Court  in  Butler  County.  The  former  taught  the 
ancient  languages  and  higher  mathematics,  and  the  latter  the 
English  branches.  This  school  was  continued  until  1794, 
when  Wayne's  victory  over  the  Indians,  on  the  Maumee,  in 
August  of  that  year,  permitted  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Columbia,  who  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from  so  doing,  to 
occupy  their  lands  up  the  country.  By  this  means  the  place 
was  almost  depopulated,  and  the  school  was  given  up. 

Mr.  Dunlevy  afterwards  taught  school  for  a  time  at  *<Tho 
Island,"  as  then  called,  some  ten  miles  up  the  Little  Miami, 
and  in  the  year  1797  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Leba- 
non, as  now  known,  and  opened  a  largo  school  at  a  point  half 
a  mile  west  of  the  center  of  the  present  town.  But  Lebanon 
was  not  laid  out  until  October,  1802,  and  when  the  school  was 
opened  the  present  site  was  entirely  in  the  woods.  Among 
the  students  in  those  schools  wore  John  Smith,  afterwards 


United  States  Senator,  Thomas  Corwin,  afterwards  Governor 
of  Ohio,  &c.,  and  others  who  were  destined  to  become  eminent 
men.  Besides  the  common  brunches  the  arcient  languages 
and  the  higher  mathematics  were  tanght  The  school  was 
coniinued  until  the  year  1801,  when  Mr.  Dunlevy  moved  it  to 
tlio  north-west  about  two  miles,  where  many  of  his  former 
pupild  attended.  While  there  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  succeeded  j  s  teacher  by  David 
Spinning.  A  school  wan  taught  regularly  in  the  same  place 
until  1825. 

Other  schools  were  taught  in  the  country  around  Lebanon 
at  this  early  period,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  one  con- 
ducted by  Matthias  Boss  as  early  as  1801-2-3,  near  the 
present  site  of  fiidgeville,  a  large  school  taught  by  Thomas 
Newport,  some  miles  north  ot  Lebanon,  from  1805  for  many' 
years,  and  the  first  school  at  Deerfield,  taught  by  the  late 
Judge  Ignatus  Brown,  about  the  year  1800. 

The  first  school  taught  in  Lebanon,  fitter  it  became  a  town^ 
was  conducted  by  Enos  Williams,  a  pupil  of  Francis  Dunlevy, 
in  1801-2-3.  The  branehes  taught  were  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English  grammar.  The 
school-houses  in  those  days  were  generally  ot  logs,  though  a 
little  later  irame  buildings  were  erected,  and  in  1805  a  small 
brick  house  was  used.  The  furniture  consisted  of  rude 
benches  for  seats,  and  a  long  desk,  extending  around  the  wall 
or  through  the  center  of  the  room,  for  writing. 

Jacob  Grigg,an  Englishman  and  formerl}''  a  Baptist  mission- 
ary to  Africa,  opened  a  school  in  a  small  brick  building  which 
stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  parsonage  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  in  1805,  and  taught  three  years* 
Pupils  received  instruction  m  ancient  languages  and  higher 
mathematics,  as  well  as  the  common  branches. 

Ezra  Ferris  taught  in  1808-9  a  school  of  the  same  grade  as 
that  of  his  predecessor. 

In  1809,  a  Mr.  Wheelock  taught  a  common  school,  and  also 
trained  a  class  of  young  men,  especially  in  elocution. 

In  1810,  or  the  beginning  of  1811,thoEcv.  William  llobeson, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  opened  a  school  in  which 


tie  gave   inetruction  to  a   class  of  younff   men    of  advanced 
grade.     lie  tunght  for  a  uonsideruhle  length  of  liiiio. 

Other  IcucherB  of  Lebanon,  before  the  Pnblic  Schools  wero 

orgaoisud,  may    be  montioned  :  Duniol    Mitulisll,  1815-17,  in 

'^vhose  behool  the    lumented  Ggd.  0.    M.  Mitchell  wuh  a  pupil, 

John  W.  HouBton  and  James   L.  Tnrbert,  1830-22.     Butfor 

several  years  before  and  after  tbia   lime,  JosephuB  Bunhum 

taught  A  school  regularly,  bu»  niOBtly  for  Btnall  cbildren.     All 

tho    achoolB  meotionod  thus  fur  worn  subscription    or    pay 

Bohoola,    no    public    money    being    employed  to  defray  the 

expenses  of  them,     School-houses  wore    provided    either  by 

th«  tencber,  or  by  the  bouBoholdera  of  the  eoramnnity  coming 

toj^other    and    building    ibum  with  their   own   hands.     The 

youth   w«re  gecerally    well  educated,   although  many    nog- 

lecfcod  to  avail    themselves  uf  the  advantages   of  the  schools, 

citlior  from  the  want  of  moans"  or  the  inclination.     Indigent 

pu p»ilg  wore  not  provided  for  at  the  public  coat. 

T  lie  Public  School  was  organiaed  aboQl  the  your  1830,  with 
Joac5phu8  JJunhara  as  ono  o(  the  teachors.  The  Hon.  A.  H. 
^***»Iovy  was  a  member  of  tho  fli^st  board  of  examiners  of 
'*  *>  *-ren  County,  and  for  many  years  was  actively  cotinecied 
"^  't-l"»  the  Hchoois  of  the  county. 

-^^  «  public  Hchool-bouse  was  built  until  several  years  later, 

'*'''*i     the  directors   rented    and  turnisbed   for    the  uso   of  the 

*^1»  <:>ols  the  buse.nontB of  tho  East  Baptist  and  Cumberland  Pres- 

.'^y  »-«sriiii  Churches,  beginning  in  1837.     They  also  used  a  bojid- 

"*IS   owned  by  the  Methodist  Episopiil  Church,  which  ptood  Just 

"•^Itof  the  preset.t  church  edifice   ot  that  society.     In  those 

**  *  1  <ljng8  wero  organized  from  five  tOBBVen  grades,  employing) 

-^  818,  beven  teachers.     By  this  time  tho  school  had  grown 

,         *  «rge  as  to  make  it  incumtictit  upon   the  peoplu  to  provide 

them  better  accommodations.     Accordingly  at   a  public 

^*  baling  held    lor    tho    purpose,  September  8,  1847,  it   was 

,j^^_'*^ived    by  the   tax-pnyers  of    Diatrict    No.  8,   Turtlecroek 


to 


■vnsbip,  Warren  County,  Ohio,  (as  it  was  then  designated) 
•  «vy  a  tax  of  seven  thousand  dolUrs,  for  the  purpose  of 
^^^ting  a  building  large  anough  to  accommodate  all  tha 
'  *-»th  of  the  district.     Alter  a  vigorous  eflbrt  upon  tho  part 


iricn^a  ot  eduo&tioti,  and  many  dificottngemento, 
Iwu-story  brick  building  of  flvc  rooms  wub  mndu  ready  lur 
occupunuy  Bonietime  in  1861.  Schools  were  kept  in  session, 
liciwevor,  most  ol  tbe  time  during  the  three  j-ears  in  which 
the  bailding  wub  in  process  ot  erection.  August  19,  1S4S,  the 
direcloi-6,  G.  J.  Mayhow,  John  E.  Doy  and  1'.  Sloddttrd. 
decided  to  opuu  school  October  2,  nnd  olectod  teucbors  and 
fixed  their  Bulurios  as  follows:  W.  F.  BoRgott,  S80  por 
quarter  ;  J.  H.  Lsiyman,  875  ;  Clurrissn  Barker,  856  ;  HenrietLn 
SollerH,e3G;  Alelhu  A.  Boas,  $36  ;  BliznDill,  S36,  and  Caroline 
Sellers,  830.  Mr.  Doggett  haviog  failed  toAccoptthe  appoint- 
ment, Mr.  J,  D.  Antrum  was  chosen  in  his  siead. 

On  the  compleCioB  ot  iho  now  building  the  poopU  decided 
to  have  a  graded  school.  Although  the  schoole  bad  gradually 
assumed  that  lorm  betoru  there  was  a  lack  of  system  and 
proper  classiticatioti-  Mr.  Joseph  C  Hurty  was  chosen  Super- 
intendent, and  entered  upon  hia  daiies  in  the  new  house  in 
tho  autumn  of  1851,  His  Srst  work  was  tu  assemble  the 
pupils  in  the  largest  room  and  assign  thorn  to  their  places, 
according  to  their  several  grades  of  advancement.  The 
Superintendent  taught  the  senior  department,  no  Uigh  School 
as  yet  being  orgaoizod.  There  were,  however,  clase«8  in 
algebra  and  probably  some  other  Lighor  branches.  . 

Lebanon  was  created  a  special  district,  by  the  Act  of  ldS3,  J 
referring  to  cities  and  incorporated  villages  containing  not  lead    J 
than    tbrce   hundred  inhabitants,  and   not    governed,  as   to 
schools,  by    any    special  act.     Robert  Boake,   ChaVles  Elliott 
und  Lewis  Chamberlain  worochosen  directors  April  11  of  the 

A  High  School  was  established  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Juno  21, 1853,  while  Mr.  Hurty  had  chargo  of  Uie 
schools,  but  as  to  the  brunches  taught  tl)oroin,tbe  record  is 
aileut,  Several  years  later  a  course  of  study  was  adopted. 
requiring  four  years  for  its  completion,  but  in  1873  it  vas 
decided  to  adopt  one  requiring  only  three  years,  the  object  ot  | 
the  change  being  to  avoid  multiplying  classes  to  each  an 
extent  iifl  to  prevent  succosslul  teaching.  The  four  years' 
course  iucluUed    Algebra,    Geometry,   Trigonometry,   Latin,    | 


(tour    \ears)  Natural  Sciences,   English    History,    Ehetoric, 
Moral    Philosophy,    Cpn«titution    of  the    United  States  and 
Greek,  (elective,)  two  years.     The  three  years'  course  included 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Plain  Trigononaetry,  Higher  Arithemetic, 
^atin,  (two   and  one-half  j'eais),  or  Latin  one  year  and  an 
^'9'^'^alent  in  English    for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  Consti- 
pation   ot  the    United  States,    English    Literature    and    the 
-Natural  Sciences. 

Twenty  pupils   have  i^radualod  from  the   High    Sclinol,  as 
WioHs  :        'K 

In  1868,  Mrs.  (Jury)  Wright,  Principal : 

Ada  Wood.  Ida  Hardy. 

Minnie  Vanllarlingen. 

In  1872,  T.  N.  Wells,  Superintendent: 
Alut-y  J.  Hunt.  Lida  E.  Howry. 

^*«"a.nk  Weakley.  Sue  McCowen. 

In  1873,  T.  N.  Wells,  Superintendent : 
L«Uo37  McBurney.  Josie  Wright. 

''^'ici^S.  Drake.  Samufel  Chamberlain. 

In  1874,  G.  N.  Carruthers,  Superintendent: 
^-   iPcrcy  Smith.  Miles  Brown. 

Charley  A.  Shinn, 
^Va  B.  Cowan.  Alice  F.  Matthews. 

Delia  S.  Hutchinson. 

In  1875,  J.  C.  Murray,  Superintendent: 
Xjucy  A.  Kam merer.  Jennie  E.  Phares. 

KittieC.  VanHarlingen. 


The  growth  of  iho  schools  during  thirty  years  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  following-  table: 


Number  of    pupils  enumerated 

**  enrolled 

Average  daily  attendance .. 

NiimWer  of  teachers 

"  school- rooms 

"  grades 

"  weeks  in  session 

Amount  paid  teachers *. 


1845 

1852 

1865 

678 

908 

1186 

333 

499 

698 

226 

340 

497 

7 

8' 

10 

5 
5 

5^ 

•:   9 
20 

24 

4^ 

40 

$683 

. 

1875 


972 
578 
366 
11 
9 
12 
38 
$6855 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  district  and  in  school  was  least  in  1845,  and 
greatest  in  1865. 

The  school  building  erected  in  1851  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
April,  1862,  and  the  erection  of  the  present  school-house  was 
begun  immediately,  and  completed  in  the  following  year. 

Pursuant  to  a  call,  signed  by  B.  T.  Brown,  William  C. 
Lewis,  William  Adams,  Christian  Smith,  Charles  S.  Colvin 
George  Pyle  and  B.  Gr.  Wykoff,  the  citizens  of  Lebanon  School 
District  met  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1863,  and  decided  by  a 
vote  to  organize  under  the  law  of  1849.  April  4th,  of  the 
same  year,  the  following  directors  were  elected,  viz. :  B.  T. 
Brown  and  W.  F.  Parshall,  for  three  years,  William  C.Lewis 
and  James  Brown,  for  two  years,  William  Adams  and  James 
S.  Totten,  for  one  year. 

A  school  for  the  colored  children  was  established  in  1854, 
and  has  been  maintained  since  that  time.  A  lot  was  pur- 
chased and  a  house  built  up^n  it  in  the  year  1860. 

Most  of  the  Superintendents  employed  by  the  Lebanon 
School  Board  have  been  able  to  devote  but  little  time  to  super- 
vision, the  greater  portion  ot  their  time  having  been  given  to 
the  teaching  of  the  High  School.  With  the  exception  of  five 
years  m  the  last  twenty-five,  there  has  been  no  regular  full 
time  teacher  in  the  High  School,  except  the  Superintendent. 
During  a  number  of  years   the  Superintendent  dismissed  his 


school  for  an  hour,  durinf^  the  regular  session  each  day,  and 
devoted  Ahat  time  to  supervision.  The  office  was  abolished  in 
1867,  but  was  subsequently  re-established. 

The  following  is  a  list  ol  the  Suporiniondents  employed  by 
the  Board ;  the  dates  of  their  appointments ;  th<3  length  of 
lime  each  was  employed;  time  devoted  to  /supervision,  and 
salary  received  : 


Name. 


Wlien 
Employed. 


Joseph  C.    Hurtv. 
Chaa.  W.  Kimball. 
Collin  Ford. 
W.  D.  Henklp. 
C  W.  Kimball. 
Louina  Jury. 
W.  H.  Pabodie. 
S.  F-  Andersoii- 
ThomnB  N.  Wellp. 
G.  N.    Carruthers. 
J.  C.  Murray. 


Sept., 

July  I 

July, 

A  tig., 

June, 

June, 

July, 

June, 

Julv, 

July. 

July, 


1851 
1854 
1861 
18C2 
18G4 
1867 
1868 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1874 


Timeof  Mrvice. 


3  years 

7 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


•I 
(( 

tt 


Timo  devoU'd  to 
guperviiion. 


one-sixth 

one-sixth 

one-sixth 

three-fourths 

one-sixth 

one-sixth 

one-sixth 

one-sixth 

one-sixth 

three-fourths 
♦I 


Salary. 


$650    to     *800 

800    *•    *1000 

8P0 

800     ••    *1000 

800 

800 
1500 
1200 
1500 
1600 
1200     '•    *1300 

ncrease<  salary. 


The  teachers  meet  once  each  week  and  spend  an  hour  in  the 
discussion  of  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

Examinations  have  been  conducted  in  writing  once  a  month, 
for  several  years.  The  present  practice  is  to  have  written 
examinations  whenever  the  subject  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
admit  of  it,  with  an  occasional  oral  examination. 

IIoBorable  mention  should  hero  be  made  of  the  names  of 
Mrs.  M.  Cuscaden,  Misses  Am<inda  C.  Crandall,  Lovella  John 
and  Carrie  S.  Adams,  who  have  served  the  people  of  Lebanon 
as  teachers,  long  and  faithfully.  The  names  of  the  following 
deserve  a  place  here»  as  having  served  for  many  years  in  the 
capacity  of  school  directors,  and  for  special  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  school : 

B.  T.  Brown,  William  Adams, 

W.  F.Parshall,  James  Brown, 

William   C.  Lewis,  W.  B.  Sellers, 

and  David  T.  D,  Dychc. 


The  schools  are  managed  at  present  by  the  following  officers 
and  instructors :  • 

BOARD   OF    EDUCATION. 

Clayton   Palmer,  Presideat. 

D.  T.  D.  Dyche,  Secretary. 

Henry  Miller,  Treasurer. 

Thomas  J.  Hutchinson. 

Martin  A.  Jameson. 

George  W.  Carey.- 

INSTBUCrORS. 

./.  C  Murray,  Swperintendent, 

Miss  Emily  A.  Hayward,  High  School. 
Miss  Lovella  John,  A  Grammar. 
Miss  Lida  B.  Howry,  B  Grammar. 
Mrs.  Alice*  H.  Matthews,  Intermediate. 

Mrs.  Parmelia  B.  Neff,  A  Secondary. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Drake,  B  Secondary. 
Miss  Reba  Emmons,  A  Primary. 

Miss  Emma  C.  Ficken,  B  Primary. 
Samuel  A.  Bailey,  Colored  School. 

The  people  of  Lebanon  highly  esteem  their  public  school, 
and  are  very  generous  and  hearty  in  their  support  of  the 
teachers.  And  it  is  believed  that  they  could  find  no  more 
worthy  object  for  their  support  and  encouragement  than  the 
school  in  which  their  children  are  prepared  to  take  their  places 
in  society  and  the  world. 


mSTOI^Y    OIP   EIDTJOJLTIOlJr 


IN     TH  E 


VILLAGE    OF    MARYSVILLE,   UNION  CO. 


The  history  of  education  in  Marysville,  for  the  first  thirty 
years  after  its  settlement,  is  not  a  matter  of  record.  There 
are  people  living  in  this  community,  however,  who  have  been 
residents  from  a  date  as  early  as  the  settlement  of  the  place. 

The  first  cabin  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Marysville 
was  built  in  1818,  by  Jonathan  Summers,  a  Quaker.  The 
town  was  laid  out  in  1819  by  Samuel  Culbertson,  and  made 
the  county  seat  in  1822.  It  can  not  be  ascertained  that  any 
public  arrangement  was  made  for  schools  till  about  1825. 
The  early  settlers,  however,  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
education,  united  in  sustaining  private  schools  almost  from 
tte  settlement  of  the  place.  Mr.  Silas  G.  Strong  had  an 
active  part  in  the  location  of  the  county  seat  at  Marysville, 
and  was  an  efficient  public  officer  for  a  series  of  years.  In 
1822  or  1823,  Mrs.  Strong,  his  wife,  taught  a  school  in  her 
own  home,  of  some  ten  or  twelve  scholars,  and  was  compen- 
sated by  the  parents  of  her  pupils,  though  it  can  not  be 
ascertained  that  there  was  a  fixed  rate  of  tuition.  Mr. 
Christopher  Stiner,  now  living  near  Marysville,  was  one  of 
her  pupils.  Mrs.  Strong's  was  the  first  school  in  the  place. 
She  taught  only  the  elementary  branches,  using  a  variety  of 
books,  such  as  were  in  possession  of  the  families  from  which 
her  scholars  came.  It  is  supposed  that  at  this  time  there 
were  some  twelve  or  fifteen  families  within  two  miles  of 
Marysville. 


The  first  Court  House  was  built  in  1822,  and  in  it  most 
of  the  schools  held  till  1831.  Occasionally  private  schools 
were  taught  in  dwelling  houses  happening  to  be  unoccupied 
at  the  time.  Mrs.  Strong,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  taught 
one  or  more  terms  in  the  Court  House  after  it  was  built. 

It  is  thought  that  Mr.  Peyton  B.  Smith  was  the  first  male 
teacher,  and  that  he  taught  in  1825. 

Mr.  Clement  Twiford  taught  his  first  school  in  Marysville 
in  1826,  and  continued  to  teach,  at  different  times, 
for  five  or  six  years.  Mr.  George  Snodgrass,  now  living 
in  Marysville,  taught  a  school  in  1828  in  a  log  cabin  in 
the  east  part  of  town.  In  the  winter  of  1830-1,  Mr.  Taber 
Randall,  now  a  resident  of  the  town,  and  for  several  terms 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  taught  in  the  Court  House,  receiving  $14 
per  month,  and  paying  87J  cents  per  week  for  full  board  at 
the  hotel.  The  same  building  (the  American),  is  still  used 
for  a  public  house,  and  the  present  Superintendent  of  the 
school  paid  $5.50  per  week  for  board  there  in  1868. 

In  the  winter  of  1831-2  Mr.  Robert  Andrew  taught, 
commencing  the  school  in  the  Court  House  in  September,  and 
and  in  October  going  into  the  new  frame  school  house  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  village,  then  just  completed,  being  the 
first  building  erected  in  the  place  for  school  purposes. 

Hon.  Wm.  C.  Lawrence,  for  a  number  of  years,  until  his 
death  in  1846,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  the  county,  assisted  by 
his  brother  John,  taught  during  the  winter  of  1832-3,  hav- 
ing, it  is  thought,  some  seventy-five  scholars,  and  receiving 
in  compensation  $100  for  a  term  of  three  months. 

In  the  winter  of  1834-5  the  number  of  scholars  had  so 
increased  that  it  was  decided  to  employ  two  teachers.  Mr. 
B.  F.  Kelsey  taught  in  the  school  house,  and  Miss  Marietta 
Kimball  in  a  log  cabin  the  west  part  of  town.  After  this 
time  it  was  usual  to  employ  two  teachers  one  of  the  terms  in 
the  year.  Among  the  teachers  were  Rev.  James  H.  Gill, 
Heman  Ferris,  John  F.  Kinney  (now  Judge  Kinney  of  Ne- 
braska) ;  Miss  Eliza  Ewing,  Miss  Martha  Jane  Thompson 
(now  Mrs.  Judge  Woods  of  this  place) ;  Miss  Clarinda  West- 


J  kttok,  before  1840.     Miss  Mary  Irwin  aud  Misft  Susan  Pol- 
L  lock  also  taught  at  an  early  da;-'. 

In  the  winter  of  1838-9  there  were  three  public  schosls — 
Mr.  K!elsey  iu  the  sehuul  house,  Miss  Thompson  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Miss  Westbrook  in  the 
basement  of  the  M.  E.  Church.     In  the  winter  of  1839-40 
Mr.  Charles  Sanders  taught  in  the  basement  of  the  Presby- 
terian  Church,  his  school   numbering  nearly  one  hundred 
scholars.     He  introduced  the  spelling  book  already  published 
by     bimseli,  and   afterwards  published  a  series   of  readers 
which   had  a  wide  ciuculation.     In  the   winter  of  1842-3 
^^three  men  were  employed  to  teach  theschools,  now  embracing 
^^fcivo  hundred  or  more  pupils:     Messrs.  B,   F.   Kelsey,  Levi 
^Hp^ous  and  James  Henderson. 

^B  From  1840,  and  perhaps  sooner,  there  began  to  be  felt  a 
»aeed  of  better  fecilities  for  obtaining  an  education  than  the 
<^<3mmon  school  afforded. 

In   the  summer  of   1843,   Misa  Caroline  S.   Humphrey 

^*j>ened  the  first  High  School  taught  in  Marysville.     In  two 

*^«:  three  instances  a  class,  in  some  of  the  higher  branches, 

^^^«d  been  formed  in  the  public  school ;  but  Miss  Humphrey's 

^HBvas  the  first  in  which  the  principal  object  was  to  t«acb  those 

^^H>niD  c  h  es. 

Rev.  James  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in- 
structed individuals,  in  his  own  study,  in  the  languages  and 
other  branches,  preparatory  for  college.  In  1844,  receiving 
some  assistance  from  individuals,  Mr.  Smith  erected  a  build- 
ing for  academic  purposes.  A  school  of  a  higher  grade  than 
had  ever  been  taught  in  thp  country  was  opened  iu  it,  in  the 
autumn  of  1844,  in  charge  of  Mr.  James  A.  Stirratt.  Hon. 
James  W.  Robinson,  of  this  place,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins, 
who  recently  died  at  Delaware,  went  through  the  prepara- 
tory studies,  and  a  year  and  a  half  of  college  studies,  under 
Kr.  Smith's  instruction,  and  that  of  Mr.  Stirratt,  in  the 
Academy,  and  entered  Jefferson  College,  at  Caunonsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  iu  the  spring  of  1846. 

;ood  school,  having  the  confidence  and  supjiort  of  the 


communifyy  was  sustained  in  the  Academy  most  of  the  time 
from  1844  till  the  autumn  of  1862.  Mr.  Smith  taught  him- 
self much  of  the  time,  and  all  the  time  held  the  control  of 
the  school. 

James  A.  Stirratt  taught  the  first  school  in  the  building. 
Abraham  W.  Wood,  assisted  by  Miss  Herbert,  the  last.  The 
following  persons,  besides  Mr.  Smith  and  those  just  named, 
taught  in  the  building,  though  the  order  in  which  they  came 
can  not  be  given,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  list  is  complete : 
William  H.  Horner,  James  W.  Robinson,  Chester  H.  Per- 
kins, M.  Thompson,  J.  Slocum,  Miss  Buss,  Miss  Ward,  Miss 
Jennie  Coe  and  Miss  Mary  Coe. 

No  individual  has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
education  in  this  community  longer  than  Mr.  Smith,  or  done 
more  to  elevate  its  standard.  At  the  adoption  of  the  present 
school  law,  in  1849,  he  was  put  upon  the  Board  of  Exami- 
ners, and  retained  there  until  nearly  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  town  had  so  increased, 
that,  to  answer  an  imperative  necessity,  in  1847,  two  brick 
school  houses  were  erected  in  opposite  parts  of  the  town,  each 
of  two  rooms.  For  fifteen  years  these,  with  the  Academy, 
afforded  the  school  accommodations  for  the  youth  of  Marys- 
ville.  Two  or  three  or  four  teachers,  in  the  public  schools, 
were  employed,  as  financial  and  other  controlling  circum- 
stances seemed  to  decide. 

Uj)  to  1849,  thirty  years  from  the  settlement  T)f  the  town, 
there  seems  to  have  been  about  the  general  average  facilities, 
appreciation  and  improvement  of  e<lucational  advantages. 

The  "law  for  the  better  regulation  of  public  schools  in 
cities,  towns,  etc.,'*  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1849,  became  a  new  and  active  stimulus  in  the  minds 
of  the  community.  They  proceeded  promptly  to  organize 
and  work  under  the  new  system.  The  completed  organiza- 
tion, which  seems,  from  the  records,  to  have  been  very  har- 
monious, was  as  follows: 

Directors — Otway  Curry,  President;  P.  B.  Cole,  Secre- 
tary ;  Jacob  Bouser,  Treasurer ;  W.  W.  Woods,  J.  W. 
Gherry  and  Henry  Shedd. 


ExaminefT^ — James  Smith,  Charles  W.  B.  Allen  and  Cor- 
nelius S.  Hamilton. 

Under  date  of  December  14,  1849,  is  the  following  entry : 

Whereupon  the  Board  agree  to  employ  the  following 
teachers  for  twelve  weeks  each,  five  days  to  the  week,  com- 
mencing December  17,  1849,  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit: 

Ck)rneliu8  S.  Hamilton,  per  term $66  00 

Jackson  C.  Daughtj,  per  term 66  00 

Miss  Laura  Johnson,  per  term 36  00 

Mrs.  Wiliiam  E.  Lee,  per  term 36  00 

Which  terms  and  conditions  we  respectively  agree  to ;  and 
we  further  agree  to  discharge  our  duties  as  such  teachers 
respectively,  according  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

C.  S.  HAMILTON, 

J.  C.  DAUGHTY, 

A.  M.  LEE, 

ALMIRA    L.   JOHNSON. 

December  17,  1849. 
On  motion,  Mr.  Curry  was  appointed  a  committee  to  ascer- 
tain and  rej)ort,  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  series  of 
books  to  be  used  in  this  distiict.  On  motion, 
.  Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Daughty  and  Hamilton  furnish 
their  school  rooms  with  blackboards,  and  charge  the  same  to 
the  Board ;  and  that  Mr.  Bouser  furnish  a  blackboard  for 
Miss  Johnson's  room,  at  the  cost  of  the  District. 

January  14,  1850. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  President.  Present, 
all  the  members. 

On  motion,  the  following  books  were  adopted  for  the  use 
of  the  common  schook  in  the  town  of  Marysville,  to  wit : 

Wickhain's  Lessons,  twenty-four  large  cards. 

Sander's  Primer. 

Holbrookes  Primary  Drawing  Book. 

McGuffey's  Readers. 


ThomjKon'H  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 
Primary  School  Soug  Book. 
Webster's  Elementary  Spelling  Book. 
Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 
Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Ray's  Arithmetic,  Part  Third, 
Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography. 
Well's  Elementary  Grammar. 
Wiochester'e  Series  of  Writing  Books, 
Mason's  Juvenile  Task. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  hold  statetl  meetings  every  two 
weeks,  beginning  January  25th. 

Adjourned  until  January  25th,  1850. 

P.  B.  COLE,  Secretaky. 

The  Board  of  Education  made  their  first  annual  report  U 
a  meeting  of  the  voters   of  School  District  No,  1,   Parii 
Township,  Union  County,  held  at  the  Court  House,  Kovem— ^ 
her  30,  1850.     An  abstract  of  the  report  is  as  followa 

Schools  taught  thirty-six  weeks,  or  three  quarters. 

Pirat  Quarter,  four  BchooU,  twi>  male  and  two  female  teachers,  bi„ 

age  6a,iij  attendance 14ti^> 

Second  Quarter,  three  Schools,  three  female  teachers,  average  duly 

attendance. 1(& 

Third  Quarter,  three  Schools,  three  female  teaobera,  average  dailj 

attendance TO 

Scholars  in  the  District 270 

Resources  for  school  purposes  the  last  year  : 

Collected  on  Duplicate  for  School  House  purposes.., 
Collected  on  Duplicate  for  Tuition... 
State  School  Fund  ReceiTed... 
Tas  Levied  by  County  Oomm 
Tai  Levied  by  the  Board... 

Total, 


aider  the  adoption  of  the  Unioo  School  System ;  but  it  was 
Dot  carried. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Board  in  December,  1851, 
gives  the  uiimher  of  scholars,  3 10 ;  money  received  for  achool 
purposes,  $439.40. 

In  November,  1852,  the  scholars  were  graded  by  examina- 
tion, according  to  advancement,  and  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  schools,  drafted  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Curry,  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Boai-d.  They  were 
ten  in  number,  and  to  the  purpose. 

In  1852-3,  several  public  meetings,  harmonious,  so  far  as 
the  records  show,  were  held  to  consider  the  matter  of  a  new 
school  house;  and  a  resolution  wa^  carried  to  purchase  cer- 
tain designated  lota,  and  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  but 
for  some  reason,  not  recorded,  it  was  not  done. 

It  appears  that  the  schools  went  on  with  no  great  variation 
till  1860.  Some  of  the  years,  the  more  advanced  scholars, 
by  examination,  were  put  in  charge  of  one  teacher,  and  des- 
signated  "the  High  School." 

In  1858,  the  subject  of  a  new  school  house  and  the  Union 
School  System  was  again  agitated,  and,  after  due  consideration, 
carried. 

Under  date  of  December  24,  1858,  is  the  following : 

Resolved  by  ike  legal  voters  of  School  District  No.  1,  Paris 
Township,  Union  County,  Ohio,  in  gena-al  meeting  assembled. 
That  it  is  ex])edient  and  necessary  to  erect  a  new'sohool  house 
for  said  District ;  and  that  ten  thousand  dollars  be  raised  for 
that  purpose;  two  thousand  in  the  year  1859,  and  two  thou- 
sand in  each  of  the  four  succeeding  years, 

A  site,  about  2J  acres,  was  purchased  of  Adam  Woolford, 

I  and  after  the  usual  preliminaries,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1861,  of  twelve  proposals  to  build  the  house,  that  of  H. 
Rice  and  J,  Fleck,  of  Marysvillt',  was  accepted,  for  J7,754, 
and  $340  for  extra  stone  work. 
After  visiting  houses  reputed  to  be  the  best,  iuspeetiug  and 
carefully  considering  the  various  plans,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  State  School  Commissioner,  the  Board  adopted  what  has 


» 
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edifice,  60x80  feet,  two   stories,   with  a   well  proportioned 
steeple,  in  which  is  a  tine-toned  bell  of  about  500  ibs,  weight. 
Besides  halle,  closets,  &c.,  there  are  four  school  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor,  and  three  on  the  upper ;  all  affording  comfortable 
accommodations  for  about  three  hundred  scholars.     After 
considerable  delay  the  house  was  completed,  and  opened  in     ' 
October,  1862,  just  thirty-one  years  after  the  first   school    ,, 
houae,  in  Maryaville,  was  built  and  occupied,     Mr.  A.  W,     \ 
Wood,  who  had  been  teaching  in  the  Academy  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  was  put  in  charge  as  Superintendent,  for  $50  per 
mouth  and  the  tuition  which  might  be  received  from  schol- 
ars attending  the  school,  who  were  not  residents  of  the  Dia-     ' 
triet.     The  Academy  was  given  np  at  this  time,  so  there  was    II 
no  school  in  the  county  except  the  public  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education,  at  the  organization  of  the  Union 
School,  were :     P.  B.  Cole,  C.  S.  Hamilton,  J.  Caasil,  D.  D.     ' 
Welsh,  W.  H.  Robb  and  J.  H.  Ryan.  " 

The  Board  oi'  Teachers : 

A.  W.  Wood,  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  Highest    | 
Department.  I 

Miss  Mollie  Johnson,  First  Assistant  Highest  Department.  I 

Miss  Mattie  A.  Robinson,  Second  Assistaat  Highest  De-   1 
jjartment.  " 

Miss  Jennie  Coe,  teacher  in  Interniediat«  Department. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Southwick,  teacher   in  Second   Primarj- 
Department. 

Miss  Sarah  Jane  Barbour,  teacher  in  First  Primary  De- 
partment. 

The  female  teachers  each  received  820  per  month. 

The  enumeration  of  scholars  October,   18t>2,   was   thfee 
hundred  and  forty-three.  I 

The  school   opened  with   about  two  hundred,  who  were 
divided  into  four  departments.     An  excellent  set  of  rules    i 
and    regulations   for   the   government   of   the   schools   was    J 
adopted  by  the  Board,  who  fully  sustained  the  teachers  in 
their  execution.     One  important  rule  was  the  closing  of  the    I 


t  against  tardiaeBB.     It  did  much  in   establishing  the 
t  of  punctuality,  and  was  favorably  received  by  neatly 
E  patrons  ot  the  school. 
f  In  March,  1863,  five  months  after  the  organization  of  the 
pDioD  School,  A.  W.  Wood   left,  and  Franklin   Wood,  of 
Massacbu setts,  took  his  position  for  the  same  compensation. 
s  following  are  the  names  of  Superintendents,  terms  of 
e  and  compensation  : 
A.  W.  Wood,  from  October,  1862,  to  March,  1863,  $50 
per  month  and  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils. 

F.  Wood,  from  March,  1863,  to  June,  1865;  compensa- 
tion as  above,  with  S20  per  month  added  last  year. 

Rev,  A.  E.  Thompson,  from  September,  1865,  to  Decem- 
t>«;r,  1866,  with  the  same  compensation. 

L.  Piper,  from  January,  1867,  to  Jnue,  1867,  with  same 
<2o  xnjiensation. 

Fi-anklin  Wood,  from  September,  1867,  to  the  present 
ti  wxe,  with  an  annual  salary  of  $1200. 

Miss  Sarah  Jane  Barbour  had  charge  of  the  first  Primary 
^i^partmeut  from  the  organization  of  the  school,  October, 
*  ^62,  till  June,  1873,  eleven  years. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Pierce  held  the  position  of  First  Assistant, 
**>r  the  last  three  years  Principal,  in  the  highest  department, 
^TMbraciug  the  High  School  and  advanced  Grammar  grade, 
"G-om  September,  1870,  till  June,  1875. 

»In  1 866  the  wages  of  female  teachers  was  raised  to  $30  jwr 
Bonth,  and  has  since  been  raised  to  $40.     The  Principal  of 
ttie  highest  department,  however,  receives  an  annual  salary 
J        of  $500. 

Names  of  teachers  and  enrollment  for  the  several  depart- 
_       meuu  January,  1876; 

^B     F.  Wood,  giviug  one-half  the  time  to  superintending  and 
^^■De-half  to  teaching. 

^^WiM  NellLo  S.  McDorald,  Principal  Higheat  Department— enroll- 


Mi(a  Dtii-a  E.  Kiiig,  teacher  Second  iDtermediale  Departnieut — en- 

rollrnenl 40 

Misa  Laura  Soott,  teadber  Piist  IntermediaU  Department — enroll- 

Qieiit 57 

Mian  Abbie  E.  Neal,  teacher  Third  Primarj  Department — enroll- 
ment      65 

MisB  E.  Amelia  Burgner,  Wachet  Second  Primary  Department — 

enrollment 47 

Mias  Kate  T.  Lee,  teacher  Second  DiTiaititi,  First  Primary  Depart- 
ment— enroll  nieut 33 

Mra.  LuCT  J.  Jonea,  teacher  Pirat  Division,  First  Primary  Depart- 
ment— enrollment 60 


Tbtal... 
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Board  of  EdueaHon,  January,  1876. — Edward  S.  Pj-ne,     ]| 
President;    Leonidaa   Piper,   Secretary;    James   W.    Field, 
Treasurer ;  Moses  Thompson,  Darius  Buxton  and  R.  Lawsoa 

Woodburn. 

TABDLAH     VIEW. 


ISM 

1  Teacher. 

ISW 

1       •■ 

40        " 

$  14  per  month  aaUry. 

1840 

3       " 

150        " 

18  per  month  aalarv. 

1850 

4       " 

270        ■' 

23,  ?12  per  month  ealarj. 

60,    20  per  month  salary. 

1870 

8        " 

515        " 

120,    42,  $30  per  rannlh  salary. 

The  aim,  both  in  governmeDt  and  instructioD,  has  oon- 
stantly  been  to  adopt  that  which  should  give  a  thorough  and 
practical  preparation  for  the  future ;  to  teach  how  to  use  the 
mind  and  other  faculties,  rather  than  bare  facts.  There  has 
been  a  williugneas  to  adopt  improved  and  tested  methods  of 
teaching,  whether  the  result  of  our  own  work  or  that  of  others. 
We  have  found  that  frequent  reviews  and  examinations,  both 
oral  and  written,  are  of  great  advantage.  One  great  diffi- 
culty with  us  is,  our  pupils  leave  school,  especially  the  boys, 
before  they  have  had  time  or  suEGcient  maturity  to  complete 
a  proper  course  of  education.  But  it  is  easier  to  point  out 
and  lament  than  to  correct. 

When  our  present  house  was  built,  in  1862,  conaidembla 


wmplaint  waa  made  that  so  large  a  plan  was  adopted,  larger, 
by  one-third,  than  the  present  need  demanded.  But  the 
wisdom  of  the  arrangement  was  soon  accepted,  for,  in  1868, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  fully  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  the  house;  and  in  tliat  year,  by  vote  of  the  Dia- 
trict,  they  commenced  to  Taise  a  fund  to  put  an  addition  to 
the  present  house,  or  erect  a  new  one,  in  another  part  of  the 
village.  Said  fund  has  accumulated  to  about  88^000.  Al- 
though one  hundred  scholars  are  accommodated  in  rented 
rooms,  and  the  school  house  still  crowded,  the  new  house  is 
not  yet  erected. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Hon.  Cornelius  S.  Hamilton, 
whose  tragic  death  occured  in  December,  1867.  He  came  to 
the  county  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  his  father  and 
&mily,  in  1838,  and  spent  his  time,  till  he  was  twenty-five, 
upon  hia  father's  farm,  assisting  in  the  transformation  of  those 
broad  and  fertile  acres  from  the  dense  and  heavy  forest  to  the 
beautiful  field  and  meadow.  He  had  already  decided  on 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  acquainted  himself  with  some  of 
the  princijiles  of  law  through  Blaekstone's  works.  He  came 
to  Marysville  in  1848,  and  pursued  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Lawrence.  He  also  edited  and  pub- 
lished for  several  years  a  weekly  paper,  "The  Marysville 
Tribune," 

He  was  a  man  of  good  judgement  and  remarkable  will 
power,  accomplishing  his  own  ends  when  conscious  he  was  in 
the  right,  sometimes  eve»  against  the  majority,  though  not 
by  unjuat  means.  He  was  a  man  of  high  principles  of  honor 
and  integrity,  and  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  of  Ohio  now  in  force.  He  was  also  sent  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  of  which  he  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  school  privileges  of  bis  youth  were  limited. 
But  in  early  manhood,  accepting  the  tact  that  education  is  one 
of  the  corner  stones  of  our  Republic,  and  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  elevation   of  man,   he  became  interested  in  the 


advancement  and  improvement  of  the  public  school.  He 
taught  the  opening  school  under  the  new  law  of  1849,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Examiners  under  that  law. 
The  next  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  was  retained  in  that  office  till  his  death,  some 
eighteen  years.  To  him  is  given  the  credit  mainly  of  plac- 
ing Marysville  in  the  van,  with  places  of  equal  size,  in  regard 
to  educational  matters.  He  had  a  largely  controlling  influ- 
ence in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  Union  School  System 
in  1860.  According  to  the  records,  it  was  left  princij)ally 
with  him  to  carry  into  eflect  the  various  measures  to  complete 
that  arrangement.  He  lived  to  see  something  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting.  He  had  more  to  do  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  carrying  out  the  purpose  he,  with  others,  had 
formed,  of  establishing  a  school  which  should  ofler  to  all  good 
and  equal  facilities  for  obtaining  a  thorough  j)reparation  for 
the  various  departments  of  business  life,  or  admission  to  the 
halls  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Success  in  business,  and  the  college  records  at  Oxford,  Del- 
aware, Wooster  and  Yale,  show  that  their  anticipations  are 
already  realized. 

Through  his  taste  and  decision  chiefly  we  have  a  good  house, 
beautifully  and  favorably  located,  surrounded  with  ample 
grounds,  adorned  with  evergreen  and  other  trees,  all  which 
will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  any  school  premises  in 
our  State. 

Collected  and  arranged  in  conformity  with  a  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  villiage  of  Marysville,  Union 
County,  Ohio,  by 

FRANKLIN  WOOD. 

February y  A.  D.  1876. 


HISTORY  OF  MASSILLON  UNION  SCHOOLS, 


1848-75. 


An  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1824-5 
for  the  regulation  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  provided 
for  an  election  of  three  Directors  in  each  School  District,  and 
authorized  the  levy  of  one-half  a  mill  upon  the  dollar  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  common  schools.  Under  this  act, 
schools  were  maintained  in  this  township  for  a  few  months  in 
the  year,  seldom  taught  by  the  same  person  for  more  than  one 
term.  Select  schools  were  started  from  time  to  time,  and 
received  more  or  less  patronage. 

The  acknowledged  necessity  of  securing  better  accommo- 
dation for  the  public  schools,  and  giving  permanency  to  those 
of  a  higher  grade,  led  the  friends  of  education  to  secure  tlie 
passage  of  the  special  act  of  February  21, 1848,  under  which 
the  Massillon  Union  School  was  organized. 

So  well  adapted  was  this  law  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  framed,  that  no  alterations  were  deemed  necessary,  and 
no  change  was  afterward  made  in  it.  The  schools  were  con- 
tinued under  this  special  act  until  the  law  of  May  1,  1873, 
was  passed. 

BUILDINGS. 

In  1832,  Messrs.  James  Duncan,  C.  K.  Skinner  and  Ar- 
vine  Wales,  donated  a  square  in  their  addition  to  the  original 
town  plat  of  Massillon  *'for  literary  purposes."  On  this  lot, 
some  years  afterward,  a  plain,  two-story  wooden  building  was 
erwted,  as  a  ])rivate  enterprise,  in  which  a  select  school  was 
taught   by    Mr.    Wallace.       This   building   was   afterward 


removed  to  the  corner  of  North  and  High  streets,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Lockwood  properly.  On  the  same 
lot,  in  1847-8,  the  present  "Union  School  House"  was 
erected.  It  was  planned  and  built  without  the  advantage  ol 
experience  in  such  mattere,  but  was  considered,  at  the  time, 
to  be  the  most  complete  structure  erected  in  Ohio  for  graded 
school  purposes.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  90  by 
60  feet.  It  has  two  floors  for  school  rooms,  and  a  basement, 
which  is  used  tor  Janitor's  residence,  storing  fuel,  etc.  It 
was  designed  to  accommodate  about  Ave  hundred  pupils. 
The  original  cost  was  nine  thousand  dollars;  a  portion  of 
which  was  raised  by  special  tax ;  the  remainder  was  borrowed 
for  a  time,  and  afterward  paid  by  levies  made  for  school 
purposes. 

The  building  has  since  been  refurnished,  and  is  Btill  in 
use.  The  High  School  is  now  taught  in  the  same  room  that 
was  occupied  for  that  purpose  twenty-eight  years  ago.  It  is 
expected  that  during  the  coming  year  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  more  conveniently 
arranged,  and  better  adapted  to  meet  the  present  wants  of 
the  schools. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Primary  de- 
partment, the  Board  of  Education  was  authorized,  at  the 
Annual  School  Election  in  1854,  to  purchase  a  lot  and  erect 
a  suitable  building  for  aii  ndditional  Primary  school.  In 
September,  of  that  year,  a  lot  was  purcha.sed  of  M.  D.  Well- 
man,  Esq.,  on  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  East  streets,  for 
four  hundred  dollars.  In  1855,  a  Primary  school  house  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  thirty-three  hundred  dollars.  It  is  53 
by  33  feet,  one  story,  with  basement  and  tower.  It  was 
originally  heated  by  a  hot-air  furnace,  and  furnished  with 
chairs  modeled  from  the  Boston  Primary  School  chair.  In 
a  school  report  of  1868,  this  building  is  sjioken  of  ae  a 
"model  in  style  and  arrangement." 

In  1869,  Sub-district  No.  11,  Perry  township,  was  annexed 
to  Union  School  District  JJo.  1.  The  school  building  in  said 
district  was  very  much  crowded  and  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion.    In  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  also  of  the  crowded 


oonditiun  of  all  the  other  rooma  except  the  High  Sohool,  the 
citizens,  at  the  April  lueetini;;,  uuthorize<1  the  ptn'cliuse  of  a 
lot  in  West  MaBsilInn,  and  titt;  erection  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing thereftn. 

May  15,  1869,  the  Board  of  Education  purchased  a  lot 
containing  two  acres,  desirably  located  on  the  south  side  of 
Treni()nt  street,  west  of  Duncan,  for  82,000.  Steps  were  at 
onoe  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  building  now  known  as  the 
"  West  Massillon  Union  School."  It  is  a  brick  structure 
80x70  feet,  three  stories  and  basement.  The  building  con- 
tains eight  rooms,  and  large  hall  in  the  third  story.  It  is 
heated  by  steam,  well  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  the  most 
approved  style  of  single  desks.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
including  lot,  heating  apparatus  and  furnishing,  was  $29,284, 

In  November,  1875,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  order  to 
provide  better  accommodations  for  the  over  crowded  Second- 
ary Departments  on  the  east  side,  purchased  the  Lutheran 
Church  property,  located  on  the  corner  of  Oak  and  East 
streets.  The  requisite  alterations  were  immediately  made 
and  the  building  was  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the 
winter  term  in  January.  It  is  well  located,  and,  as  at  pres- 
ent arranged,  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  ten  pupils. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  improvements 
made,  was  about  $6,000. 

There  are  now  four  buildings,  containing  sixteen  school 
rooms,  exclusive  of  recitation  rooms,  affording  accommoda- 
tions for  about  1,100  pupils. 

The  value  of  school  property  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  is  estimated  at  $55,000. 

BOAKD   OP   EDnCiTtON. 

The  first  Board  of  Education,  elected  under  the  special  act 
of  1848,  consisted  of  Arvine  Wales,  Esq.,  Dr.William  Bowen 
and  Charles  London,  Estj.  The  first  meeting  oi"  the  Board 
leld  October  7,  1848,  and  the  following  organization 
was  eftected,  viz:  President,  Mr.  Charles  London;  Treas- 
urer,  Arvine   Wales,  Esrj.;    Secretary,  Dr.  Boweu.     These 


men  were  unwearied  in  their  eflforts  for  the  advancement  of 
the  school. 

Arvine  Wales,  Esq.,  continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  till  his  death,  in  1854.  He  was  an  early  friend  and 
patron  of  the  school.  A  report  published  shortly  after  his 
death,  referring  to  him,  says :  "  When  the  question  of  the 
Union  School  was  first  agitated,  he  became  its  warmest  advo- 
cate ;  when  organized,  he  watched  over  its  interests  with  the 
same  earnestness  that  the  parent  guards  the  weal  of  a  grow- 
ing family .'' 

Dr.  Bowen  was,  from  the  first,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
common  school  system,  and  by  his  earnest  efibrts  did  much 
to  awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of  others.  He  was  a 
meml)er  of  the  Board  for  three  years,  and  soon  after  removed 
to  Akron,  where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Charles  London  is  still  a  resident  of  Massillon,  and 
has  always  been  a  firm  friend  of  the  cause  of  education. 

Twenty-one  difierent  citizens  have  been  elected  to  this 
office,  some  of  whom  have  served  many  years.  In  1868,  a 
resolution  of  thanks  was  tendered  by  the  citizens  to  the  Hon. 
A.  C.  Wales  for  his  thirteen  years  of  unremitting  service  to 
the  schools  of  the  city.  The  Hon.  George  Harsh  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  in  1851,  and  continued  to  serve  till 
1869 — a  jKjriod  of  eifjldeen  yearn — when,  on  aoxjount  of  his 
health,  he  declined  a  re-election,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
teachers  and  citizens.  To  his  wise  manajroraent  and  faithful 
service  much  of  the  success  of  the  Massillon  Union  School 
is  due.  The  history  of  the  schools,  from  their  organization  to 
the  present  time,  shows  that  the  different  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation, though  variously  constituted,  have  labored  har- 
moniously and  unitedly  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
committed  to  their  charge. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  February  28,  1874,  it  was 
voted  to  change  the  number  of  members  from  three  to  six. 

The  Board  is  at  present  constituted  as  follows  :  President, 
Hon.  Kent  Jarvis;  Secretary,  S.  A.  Conrad:  Warren  C. 
Richards,  James  H.  Justus,  Frank  L.  Baldwin,  William  B. 
Humberger. 


Board  of  ExaminevHy  1875-6 — James  H.  Hunt,  William 
B.  Humberger,  Kent  J.  Chase. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  from  1848  to  1875  : 

1848 — Arvine  Wales,  William  Bowen,  M.  D.,  and  Chas. 
London. 

1849 — Arvine  Wales,  William  Bow£n,  M.  D.,  and  John 
R.  Cecil. 

1850 — Arvine  Wales,  William  Bowen,  M.  D.,  and  John 
R.  Cecil. 

1851 — Arvine  Wales,  John  R.  Cecil  and  George  Harsh. 

1852 — Arvine  Wales,  George  Harsh  and  Silas  Rawson. 

1853 — Arvine  Wales,  George  Harsh  and  Silas  Rawson. 

1854 — George  Harsh,  Silas  Rawson  and  Joseph  Heckman. 

1855 — George  JHarsh,  Silas  Rawson  and  Joseph  Heckman. 

1856 — George  Harsh,  Silas  Rawson  and  A.  C.  Wales. 

1857 — George  Harsh,  Silas  Rawson  and  A.  C.  Wales. 

1858— George  Harsh,  A.  C.  Wales  and  F.  T.  Hurxthal. 

1859— George  Harsh,  A.  C.  Wales  and  F.  T.  Hurxthal. 

1860— George  Harsh,  A.  C.  Wales  and  F.  T.  Hurxthal. 

1861 — George  Harsh,  A.  C.  Wales  and  J.  P.  Barrick, 
M.  D. 

1862 — George  Harsh,  A.  C.  Wales  and  J.  P.  Barrick, 
M.  D. 

1863— George  Harsh,  A.  C.  Wales  and  J.  P.  Barrick, 
M.  D. 

1864— George  Harsh,  A.  C.  Wales  and  A.  Metz,  M.  D. 

1865— George  Harsh,  A.  C.  Wales  and  A.  Metz,  M.  D. 

1866— George  Harsh,  A.  C.  Wales  and  A.  Metz,  M.  D. 

1867 — George  Harsh,  A.  C.  Wales  and  James  Bayliss. 

1868 — George  Harsh,  James  Bayliss  and  Warren  C. 
Richards. 

1869 — James  Bayliss,  Warren  Richards  and  Samuel  Bow- 
man. 

1870 — Warren  Richards,  Samuel  Bowman  and  J.  P.  Bar- 
rick, M.  D. 

1871 — Samuel  Bowman,  J.  P.  Barrick,  M.  D.,  and  J.  K. 
Russell. 


1872— J.  P.  Barrick,  M.  D.,  J.  K.  Ruasell  aud  James  H. 
Justus. 

1873 — J.  K.  Russell,  James  H.  Justus  and  Thomas  B. 
George. 

1874 — James  H.  Justus,  Thomas  B.  George,  Warren  0. 
Richards,  S.  A.  Conrad,  Frank  L.  Baldwin  and  Joseph  K, 
Merwin. 

1875— Hon.  Kent  Jarvis,  8.  A.  Conrad,  James  H.  Justus, 
Warren  C.  RichardB,  Frank  L.  Baldwin  and  William  B. 
Humberger. 


SUPERINTENDENTS,  TEACHERS   AND    SCHIXJI.S. 

The  Massillon  schools  were  organized  Octolwr  23,  1848, 
with  the  following  corps  of  teachers : 

Lorin  Andrews,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  and  teacher  in 
High  School;  Miss  Jane  Becket,  Assistant  teacher  in  High 
School. 

Grammar-  Department. — Miss  Betsey  M.  Cowles,  salary 
J300;  Mr.  Charles  Slireve,  salary  »200. 

Primary  DepaHvient. — Miss  Mary  A.  Russell,  salary  $225  - 
Miss  Sarah  Hoxworth,  salary  S140. 

Mr.  Andrews  recived  a  salary  of  J800,  and  Miss  Becket 
«30a 

During  the  year  a  Secondary  department  was  formed,  and 
given  in  charge  of  Miss  Russell ;  and  Miss  Sarah  C  Pearoe 
was  appointed  to  the  Primary,  ^hese  teachers  received  their 
certificates  from  the  first  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Kent  Jarvis,  George  Miller  and  Philander  Dawley. 

The  enrollment  for  the  first  quarter  was  481,  with  an 
average  attendance  of"  447.  The  enrollment  in  the  Hi{^ 
School  was  60 ;  average  attendance  46. 

The  range  of  studies  included  the  common  branches: 
Algebra,  Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy, Chemistry,  Astron- 
oray  and  Vocal  Music.  Geometry,  Surveying,  Botany,  His- 
tory, Latin,  Greek  and  Freiidi  were  also  taught  in  the  High 
School  during  the  year.  In  Maroh,  1849,  Mr.  Frederick 
Loefller  was  appointed  teacher  of  German  and  Instrumental 


A  piano  was  rented  and  placed  in  the  building, 
t  one  time,  quite  a  number  of  pupils  were  receiving  instruo- 
Ption  in  Instrunieutal  Music. 

A  oatalt^ie  of  the  school,  published  in  1849,  speaks  of  a 
"  Teacher's  department, "  and  specifies  the  following  as  text- 
books: The  School  and  Schoolmaster,  Page's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching  and  Abbot's  Teacher.  The  catalogue 
contains  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  this  depart- 
meut :  "  Teachers  on  pupilage  here  will  be  reriuired  to  con- 
duct the  recitations  of  classes  under  the  direction  of  the 
Principal,  or  some  of  the  moat  exjierienced  instructors  in  the 
school ;  and  iti  this  way  they  will  learn  the  trade  of  govern- 
Ling  and  teaching  a  school." 

That  the  graded  school  system  was  received  with  favor  by 

be  people  at  that  time,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that,  on  the 

34th  day  of  May,  1849,  the  tax  payers  of  the  district,  by  a 

e  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  to  ten,  levied  a  tax  of 

2,000  for  the  support  of  the  schools  during  the  year,  and 

I  voted  to  refnnd  the  hills  of  tuition  which  had  already 

paid  for  the  two  previous  quarters,  so  that  the  schools 

B  made  entirely  tree  in  all  their  departments  to  every  one 

,  the  district.     8300   was-  appropriated  tor  Philosophical 

apparatus.     In  1850,  a  tax  of  $2,300  was  unanlmounly  voted 

r  the  support  of  the  schools.   The  interest  taken  in  the  schools 

f  the  citizens  is  manifest  from  tlie  fact,  that,  during  the  first 

sar  of  the  school,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  visits  were 

Encorded.    At  the  close  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  third  year, 

I  Mr,  Andrews  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the  Presidency  of 

I  Kenyon  College,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  all  connected  with 

I  the  schools.     He  was  an  enthusiastic  and  eminently  snccess- 

tta\  teacher,  and  distinguished  throughout  the  State  for  biB 

|Kal  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Harvey  was  appointed   his  successor  in 

j|851,  at  a  salary  of   8700.     His  term   of  service  covered 

period  of  more  than   fourteen  years,  extending  till  July, 

IS65.     The  fact  of  snoh  a  long  period  of  continuous  service 

IS    of  itself  a  sufficient  evidence    of  the  successful   work  of 

.  Harvey  as  a  Superintendent  and  teacher. 


Under  hia  admiDi&tratioD  the  schools  enjoyed  continued 
prosperity.  In  185<i  a  new  course  of  study  was  prepared, 
including  a  High  School  course  of  four  years,  with  a  fifth  or 
supplementary  year  ftir  those  who  wished  to  avail  tbemselvea 
of  it. 

The  books  of  the  Kendall  Library  Association  (two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  volumes)  were  obtained  for  the  use  of  the 
school ;  these,  together  with  tlie  books  belonging  to  the 
H.  8,  Lyceum,  and  those  furnished  by  the  State,  formed  a 
library  of  some  five  hundred  volumes. 

During  this  periwl  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  was 
raised  from  $700  to  $1,200;  the  number  of  teachers  was 
increased  to  eleven;  the  new  Primary  building  was  built  and 
occupied,  and  faithful  and  efficient  work  was  done  in  all  the 
departments. 

Mr.  Harvey  resigned  iu  July,  1865,  very  much  to  the 
the  regret  of  the  Board,  teachers  and  citizens,  He  has  since 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  State  School  Commii^oner,  and  is 
known  throughout  the  State  as  one  of  the  ablest  educators  in 
Ohio. 

Prof.  Joseph  Kimball,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  was  appointed 
Mr.  Harvey's  successor,  at  a  salary  of  ?1,200,  which  was 
increased  to  $1,300  in  1866,  and  $1,500  in  1868.  His  term 
of  service  extended  from  September,  1865,  to  October,  1869. 
Prof.  Kimball  was  a  man  of  line  scholarly  attainments,  and 
well  fitted  for  the  work  of  a  Superintendent.  During  hia 
administration  valuable  additions  were  made  to  the  library 
and  apparatus,  and  close  attention  was  given  to  all  the  details 
of  school  work.  A  published  report  of  the  Board,  referring 
to  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  this  time,  says:  "Our 
school  has  fully  maintained  its  former  usefulness,  and  we 
believe  is  now  working  in  all  its  departments  as  prosper- 
ously and  efficiently  as  at  any  time  since  its  organization." 

After  Prof.  Kimball's  resignation,  Mr.  E.  A,  Jones,  of 
Medway,  Massacbusette,  was  appointed  his  successor,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500,  which  was  raised  in  1871  to  $1,600,  antl 
iu  1872  to  $1,800.  Mr.  Jones'  term  of  service  extended 
from  October,  1869,  to  July,  1873.     During  this  period  the 


course  of  study  was  somewhat  modified,  so  that  eight  years 
would  complete  the  work  preparatory  to  the  High  school. 
-A.  greater  amount  of  written  ArithDietic  was  reqiiiri-d  id  the 
lower  grades  in  order  that  this  study  might  be  completed  in 
t;he  A  Grammar  grade.  United  States  History  and  the 
^E^lemeots  of  Natural  Philosophy  were  introduced  into  the 
^Srammar  school,  and  greater  prominence  was  given  to 
<3lyect  and  Language  Lessons  in  the  lower  grades.  Written 
^laminations  were  instituted  and  made  the  basis  of  promo- 
ftson  in  all  grades  above  the  Primary. 

In  September,  1871,  the  new  building  on  the  west  side 
"Was  occupied,  and  the  scholars  properly  graded.     An  irregu- 
lar  department  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  Echolaiv  i 
xinable  to  attend  school  more  than  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year.     Mr.  Jones  was  assisted  by  an  able  and  efficient  corps  ' 
of  teachers  in  all  the  departments. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1872-3,  he  declined  a  re; 
election,  and  Prof.  D.  P.  Pratt,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was 
elected  Superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  i$  1,500.  During  bis 
sidministration,  the  Board  of  Education  was  increased  to  six 
cneDibers.  The  lime  of  final  examinations  and  promotion 
-was  changed  from  March  to  June;  and  German  was  intro- 
<ilnced  in  the  Grammar  department. 

Mr.  Pratt  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1874-6, 
and  Mr.  E,  A.  Jones  was  again  apjK>inted  to  the  Superin- 
tendeney,  at  a  salary  of  42,000. 

In  September,  1875,  the  High  School  course  was  changed 
from  four  to  three  years,  and  a  new  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions was  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  published,  together  with 
the  present  course  of  study. 

The  schoola  are.  at  present,  organized  as  follows:  There 
are  four  departments.  Primary,  three  grades;  Secondary, 
*wo  grades;  Grammar,  three  grades;  High  School,  three 
grades.  Eleven  years  are  required  to  complete  the  full 
course,  including  the  High  School. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  High  School:  The  first  five  books  of  Mc- 
Ciufiey's  series  of   Readers,   White's  series  of  Arithraetioe, 


I 


Harvey's  Elementary  and  English  Grammars,  United  States 
History  (Anderson's  Uuited  States  Historical  Reader),  Ele- 
ments of  Natural  Pliilosophy  (Coolej).  A  thorough  drill 
in  Peunnianship  and  Ortlkography,  Language  and  Object 
Lessons  through  Primary  and  Secondary  grades,  and  Eser- 
erclsee  in  English  Composition  in  the  Grammar  grades. 

Pupils  in  the  High  School  have  a  choice  of  two  I'ourses  of 
study — Classical  and  English.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
studies  included  in  each: 

C  Class. — English — Algebra,  Natural  Philosophv,  Phys- 
ical Geography,  Physiology  and  English  Analysis.  C!wm- 
u^al  —  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Latin 
Grammar  and  Latin  Reader. 

B  Class. — English — Geometry,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Rbet- 
oric  and  Higher  Arithmetic.  Olasmcal — Geometry,  Cliem- 
istry.  Botany,  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

'  A  Class. — English — Trigonometry,  Geology,  Reviews, 
Astronomy,  English  Literature  and  Mental  Science,  Claee- 
leal — Trigonometry,  Geology,  Reviews,  Astronomy,  Cicero 
and  Virgil. 

Weekly  exercises  in  Declamation,  Composition  and  Kpad- 
ings,  from  English  authors,  are  required  throughout  the 
three  years,  of  all  pupils. 

The  following  is  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  employ  of  lb? 
Board  for  the  year  1875-6,  with  the  salaries  paid  to  each : 

E.  A.  Joiiea,  Biineriiitendent  and  teaclier  in  High  Sohoot $2,000 

Mra,  Lucy  D.Piiiiiev,  ABElstniit  ii>  Higli  School 9S0 

Mr.  W.  H.  R«y,  Principiil  of  E.  GramnmrScliool 800 

Mies  Eioilv  Brainerd,  AsBiBUinl  in  E.  Uroinniar  School- 6S0 

MiM  B.  J.Iiorie,  W.  Uran.nii.r,  grade  B „ 660 

Mr.  Jtcob  Ornybill,  W.  GrnmmBr,  grade  C _ S60 

Mra.  Laura  B.  Tavior,  E.  Secondary,  gmde  A MM 

Mies  Nbhcv  Wiseman,  E.  Secondary,  grade  B «ft 

Miss  MatT  Diether,  W.  Secondary,  grade  A ..._ _...  400 

Mies  Martha  Jarris,  W.  Seconds]?,   grade  B ...«„  IIIO 

Miss  Annn  Dangeleiaen,  Sn.  Secondary „ .  4W 

Miaa  Helen  Feliowa,  Principal  E.  Primary _,.  «0 

Miae  Marv  Merwin,  AasiBtant  E.  Pnniary SB 

MiBB  E.  Ekiwnian,  W.  Primary,  grade  A „..  SGS 

Miss  Flora  Parsona,  W.  Primary,  grade  fi ».... ..„.„.  8St 

Mi«s  Susie  Cfraybill,  W.  Primary,  grade  C _.......  S9B 

Mrs.  Julia  Moore,  Principal  Tremont  Primary- 400 

Hiaa  Mary  Read,  Asaistant  Principal  Tremont  Primary^ SSO 
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Several  of  these  teachers  bave  been  in  the  employ  of  tte 
Board  for  a  uiimbcr  of  yeara.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Boanl,  from  the  first,  to  retain  the  services  of  good  teach- 
ears  as  long  as  possible.  A  report  of  the  Board,  published 
some  years  since,  in  referriDg  to  the  subject,  says :  "  In  the 
employment  of  teachers  we  have  avoided  changes  as  far  a& 
possible,  believing  that  experience  is  priceless;  we  can  not 
adbrd  to  dispense  with  it  for  a  few  dollars  difference,  in 
salary." 

During  the  three  years  ending  July  1,  1858,  not  a  single 
change  of  teachers  was  made.  There  are  some  notable 
instances  of  long  and  faithful  service  in  connection  with  the 
Massillon  Schools.  Miss  Jane  Becket  was  a  teacher  in  the 
High  School  for  ten  years.  Mrs.  Nancy  Stone,  in  the  differ- 
ent departments,  including  the  High  School,  fourteen  years. 
These  teachers  have  since  occu|)ied  prominent  positions,  and 
are  well  known  in  the  State.  Miss  Sarah  Hoxworth  began 
as  teacher  in  the  Primary  when  the  school  was  first  o.rgan- 
ized,  and  served  in  the  diflerent  departments  until  April, 
1872,  when  she  resigned  her  position  in  the  High  School, 
having  taught  mure  than  twimti/'three-  years  in  the  same  build- 
ing. It  is  doubtful  if  any  school  can  present  an  instance  of 
30  long  continued  and  successful  service.  Miss  Sallie  Bran- 
nan  was  connected  with  the  schools  as  teacher  for  thirteen 
years.  Miss  Temperance  Dunn  and  Miss  Sarah  Folger,  ten 
years  each.  Miss  Folger  now  holds  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Toledo  High  School.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  many  of  the  teachers,  but  the  space  allowed  for  this 
report  forbids. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  teachers  in  the  diflPer- 
ent  departments  previous  to  the  present  school  year: 

Hiffk  School — Lorin  Andrews,  A.  M,,  Miss  Jane  Becket, 
Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  Mrs.  Nancy  Stone,  Prof.  Joseph  Kim- 
ball, Miss  Mary  Zerbe,  E.  A.  Jones,  Miss  Sarah  Hoxworth, 
Miss  Sarah  Folger,  Miss  Lucy  Stickney,  D.  P.  Pratt  and 
Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Pinuey — 12. 

Othef  Departmenbt — Betsey  M.  Cowles,  Charles  Shreve, 
Mary  A,  Russell,  Sarah  Hoxworth,  Sarah  0.  Pearce,  Eliza 


Guild,  William  Bowen,  M.  D.,  Martiia  Bradshaw,  Nanciil 
Albaii,  Ruth  Hiirlbut,  Mary  WellmaD,  Frances  Hioe,  SeUnfl 
Jarvis,  R.  L.  Griffith,  Hester  Bradshaw,  Sallie  BraDnao^ 
Melvina  BohauDan,  Amelia  HaydoD,  Sarali  C,  Pomerov,  Lm 
E.  Holbrook,  Mary  Craig,  Helena  Ricks,  Mary  Devotie,' 
Temperance  Dunn,  Lucy  Giddings,  Clara  Zerbe,  Lizzie  Cutler^l 
Amelia  Focke,  Mary  Graves,  Ellen  Murray,  Flora  RichardsJ 
Agnes  Wilson,  Rose  Southard,  Mahala  Butler,  Julia  McDeiw 
mott,  Ray  Parsons,  Harriett  Humbergor,  Carrie  Reuick,} 
Laura  Bowen  Taylor,  John  Smith,  Mary  Kelly,  Kniily^ 
Brainerd,  Mary  Diether,  Lizzie  Dietber,  Julia  Lowe,  Aniia^ 
Reilly,  Naucy  Wiseman,  Jacob  Gravbill,  Helen  Fello- 
John  Hoover,  Flora  Parsons,  M,  A.  Jarvis,  Mrs. 
Wigal,  W.  H.  Ray,  Ida  Zerbe,  Rebecca  Eichollz,  H. 
Coolmau,  Mary  Reed  and  M,  E.  Barr. 

Penmanahiji — J.  W.  Jjusk,   I.  Buckingham,  H.  A,  S] 
oer,  Edwin  Smith,  J.  B,  Jordan  and  D,  W.  Huraer. 

Miieic — Frederick  Loeffler,  Isaiah  Ickes,  Amelia   Buek< 
ina,  Ida  Zerbe,  Prof.  A.  Knight  and  Clara  Ickes. 

German — Frederick  Loeffler  and  Frank  Warthorst. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enumeration,  eurollmeiM 
etc.,  for  four  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  school 
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E.  A.  JONES,  Sup-T. 


A    HISTORICAL    SKETCH 


SCHOOLS  OF  MIDDLETOWN. 


BUTLER  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


I 

^^^^  Tor  the  lirst  twenty-five  yeara  «iiice  tliiB  town  was 
I  la.id  out  (1802),  the  earliest  ^ettionisnt  in  the  vioiiiit}- 
l>^iiig  in  1796,  our  information  coneorniugt  the  abhoals  is 
derived  alone  from  the  recollections  of  a  few  survivors 
ot"  a  generation  long  since  passed  away.  For  the  second 
tvw«iity-five  years  (1827  to  1852).  but  few  of  the  points 
deaired  have  heen  found  recorded  ;  while,  for  most  of  the 
t»  rne  since,  the  records  are  tolerably  full  and  satisfactory. 
"1-1  OS  we  may  consider  the  time  included  in  our  proposed 
^kett^b-  as  divided  into  three  periods,  corresponding  with 
*e  past  tliree-fourths  of  the  nentury. 

FIRST  PEIRIOD. 
*rhe  first  period  was  one  of  "  pay  schools ; ''  that  is,  the 
P*>piU  wers  taught  for  a  certain  charge  apiece,  usually 
ttt'ty  cents  per  month,  or  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  a 
'l'»  arter  of  twelve  weeks.  A  school  of  this  kind  ia  said  to 
^avr  been  taught  here  before  180-5  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 

^  woolou  mill  which,  with  a  grist  mill   and    saw  mill, 

uijiiill   neart.be  present  location  of  the  riVei"  bridge. 

ee  mills,  very  impwrtant  in  those  days,  were  nearly 
■^ORiroyed  by  the  freshet  in  180.5,  tlie  tirst  one  after  the 
*^t-tlenient  of  this  vicinity  ;  and  the  fmr/uT  removed,  and 

ipfpiently  became  Judge  Beern,  of  Darke  county. 


Another  aohool  was  taught  hy  Marsha  Wilson,  in  18  -^Jj 

in  a  log  house,  one  part  of  which  was  used  as  a  dweHi^^^«^3^, 
located  ou  what  was  called  the  "Smoothing  Iron,"  ^^E^  ie 
present  premises  of  J.  K.  Thomas,  Esq.     For  some  ti      muMte 
after,  Ephraim  Gray  taught  in  the  same  house,  and  ^k.  "«:  a 
later  day,  Joseph  Worth.     A  Mr,  Ward  had  a  schooK        in 
a  eabiu  near  the  site  of  the  machine  shop.     A  Mr.  Pe  x^ry 
and  a  Mr.  Piper  were  also  teachers   of  an   early  d^«.jj'. 
Subsequently,  Ephraim  Gray   built  the  house  on   Bro.ad 
street,  now  owned  aud  occupied  by  James  Wicoff.  E^^<:3., 
and  taught  in  the  same  for  some  time. 

As  early  as  1815,  the  tir-fit 
hriek  building,  being  thc/r*^'^ 
school-house  (the    first   ht>«»s« 
.  built   solely    for    school.)      »" 
TUX  irittai  soHaoL-Hous».  the    place,    was    erected      *^^^ 

the  east  part  of  the  lot  aoutiieast  corner  of  Main  aT^i^ 
Second  Btreets,  and  described  as  lot  No.  11,  one  of  tt"^ 
two  lots  dedicated  tor  county  purposes  by  Stephen  \^**-i' 
and  James  Sutton,  proprietors,  in  the  original  plat  ot  *^  ^~^^ 
village,  as  recorded  in  the  records  of  Hamilton  couii*:3'"' 
(Mijdletown  not  being  the  county  seat  of  the  new  couis  t-J- 
lots  Nos.  10  and  1 1  were  for  some  other  use.)  This  str  •  ■  *" 
ture,  elegant  for  those  days,  was  abont  20  by  30  feet,  o  «^^ 
story  high,  and  with  a  huge  tire-place  in  each  end  for  -t^*! 
burning  of  wood.  In  later  years,  one  chimney  was  taK^  *^" 
ont  and  the  door  moved  from  the  aide  to  the  end,  wt*  "*  '" 
the  warmth  was  provided  from  a  large  stove.  In  ti^*'* 
house  were  day  schools,  einging  schools,  and  reiigi*"^  ^* 
meeting.^of  diUbrentdenoniinationson  ditterent Sabbat  *^^" 

The  tirst  teacher  in  this  house  of  whom  we  have  A^^^ 
nite  dates,  is  Jeremiah  Murston,  who  taught  in    1821  " 

1824,  iuchisive.     He  was   subsequently  Associate  JuJ  ^^^ 
and  his  son,  Theodore  Marston.  Esq.,  is  very  well  kiio 
to  our  citizens. 
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SEiaOND  PBBIOD. 
In  this  period,  not  only  were  th«  private  schools  ira- 
ppoved,  but  the  Free  Scliool  System  ibr  this  region  had 
its  birth  and  growth  to  a  certain  extent,  as  may  be  shown 
in  tlie  matter  of  fnnda.  District  No.  3,  Lemon  township, 
included  our  village,  and  its  partial  account  with  the 
county  is  shown  by  the  following,  from  the  Auditor's 
boobs,  Butler  connty,  Ohio  : 
tHKlnrl  No.  3,  Lrmuii  Thirn-lnii.  Db. 

1827,  To  cash  paid  Geoi^  Tajtor,  ciii  accnunt,  teaching  school 

the  preTioua  year $  23  70 

1828,  To   cash   paid  Gideun   S.  Crowie;  (£10  00)  and  Thomae 
Lummifl  ($17  50),  for  leaching  preceding  year $  IT  50 

1820,    To  caxli  paid  James  Oo»k  (subBeqiieiiUy  Surveyor  and 

AiUirney),  in  manner  aa  above $  25  44 

1830,  To  caah  paid  Seymour  White,  as  above $  38  22. 

After  this,  the  sums  were  paid  to  the  Township  Treaa- 
BUror,  and  for  the  six  years  following  were,  reapeet- 
ivoly,  $38  16,  $49  42,  »60  41,  $00  90,  $74  81,  and 
$105  12,  From  this  time  the  sums  were  much  increased, 
in  1837  being  a  total  of  $422  70.  1838  being  omitted, 
on  the  following  year: 

1839,  Jul?  1,  School  tax  levied  a  former  year $148  30 

InlereatuM  proceeds  sale  Section  16. 218  93 

From  theSlatetai 50  OB 

Making  a  total  <if $426  41 

For  the  latter  part  of  the  second  period,  we  have  as 

tbllows : 
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$211  37 

$179  37 

$94  53 

$465  31 

1847 

455 

ue  71 

217  00 

120  74 

484  45 

1849 

425 

145  33 

347  05 

107  H4 

600  02 

423 

2G9  68 

217  42 

104  07 

For  iiioat  of  thif  pNiad,ithe  public  fiiiida  were  ineaffi- 
cieiit  to  pay  the  teaoliers.  but  they  were  supplemented  by 
billa  made  out  and  collected,  each  term,  by  the  teachera^ 
3o  that  the  schools  were  jtmily  tree.  The  first  school  en- 
tirely free  was  taught  by  Joseph  Gailbreath,  a  native  of 
the  neighborhood,  about  the  yeiM'  1837;  but  the  auboola. 
did  not  continue  without  the  aid  of  funds  from  privttte 
sources. 

Before  I8'J9,  ihe  Diatriet  School  had  grown  too  large 
for  one  room,  and  under  itit  auspiues  a  Mr.  Elliott  taught 
the  younger  pupils  in  the  brick  building  then  known  as 
the  "Juniata  Iron  Store,'  still  standing  on  Third  street, 
south  side,  and  west  of  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Oglosby  &■ 
Bamitz.  In  the  Fall  of  1839,  in  this.  room.  Mri^.  Mitchelli* 
(then  Mii^  Josephine  S.  Anderson,)  carried  on  the  school, 
with  Miss  Mary  J.  Gibson,  Ai^sistant  (now  Mrs.  Bowea. 
of  Chicago.)  This  part  of  the  school  was  soon  moved  la- 
the "Barracks,"  then  standing  on  the  present  site  of  thei 
Odd  Fellows'  Building.  (The  "Bsirraeks"  are  now  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Water  and  Fifth  streets.) 

The  *'  Barracks''  were  vacated  in  1849,  to  occupy  the 
better  rooms  made  vacant  by  Mr,  Furmao's  removal  tu 
Hamilton.  These  rooms  are  on  the  west  aide  ot  Broad 
street,  a  few  stepH  iKtrth  of  Third  street,  and  can  be 
pmntedoutat  this  day.  In  this  branch  of  the  District 
School,  Mrs.  Mitchell  taught  continuously,  excepting  t,, 
year  or  two,  and,  with  the  help  of  her  assistants,  she  had' 
the  /iVh(  graded  gvhool.  Her  aaaistante,  after  Miss  Gibson, 
wereredi)ectively  Miss  AliceT.  Ketchum,(uow  Mrs.  Lttm- 
brigtt,)  Mies  Eliza  Martin  (subsequently  Mrs.  Storms,) 
Misses  Virginia  Howlaud  and  Susan  Mcy,uiety, 

About  the  year  1844-5  the  District  School  was  tran»^ 
ferred,  or  made  u  department  of  the  private  academio' 
school  of  i^'athauael  Furman,  Esq.  The  result  of  this 
arrangement  was.  not  satisfactory,  and  continued  otilyoae 
year. 

The  teachers  in  the  "  Old  Brick,"  as  the  first  school- 
house  was  named,  appear  to  have  had  varied  success  in 
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leir  labore.  Beoidea  those  already  ineationed,  were  a 
'.e.  Penneil,  James  C.  WalJo,  Zachariah  Bl'owii  (since  u 
iierchniit,)  William  McClellaii.  William  S.  Young,  now 
f  BaltiTiiore,  M().,|  Mr.  Baniaby  (writing  teaclier,)  Isaac 
ibertajn  (now  attorney  of  Hamilton.  O.,)  George  Gohle 
since  u  pljysiciiaii  of  Oxford,  O.;)  and  the  last  one  of  the 
-erm  was  Josiah  Bridge,  whft  came  here  in  1848,  and 
alight  four  years  for  twenty-live  dollara  per  month  from 
3ublic'  finide.  with  an  attendance  varying  from  20  to  120 
jupils.  He  tanght  elsewhere  for  a  long  time,  and  after- 
^-srds,  when  intirm,  enjoyed  in  pleasant  recollections, 
nis  teaching  tor  tlie  many  years  gone  by. 

Of  the  private  Schools  ot  tbia  period,  that  of  Prof.  Na- 

hanacl  Furman  was  the  moHt  important.     At  th^  solici- 

tioD  of  citizens  here,  he  came  in   iS33.  and   opened  a 

hoo!    on  the  southwest   corner   of  Fourth    and   Main 

'treets.     Later,  he  moved  to  better  accommodations  on 

"«::.he  west  aide  of  Broad  street,  just  north  of  Third.     Mr. 

LH'arrnan  was  assisted   by  Mrs,    Fnrman,   Miss    Lucretis 

'Williamson  (since  Mrs.  Gard,)  and  for  a  part  of  the  time 

~^3\    his  son,  Janiea  F.  Fiirman.    About  half  ot   his  stu- 

^ients,  which  were  from  forty  to  eighty  in  nnmber,  were 

*'rom  abroad,  and  were  boarding  with  him.    He  moved  to 

X^amilton  in    1848,     Hia  institution  was  widely  known, 

ajcd  is  yet  gratefully  remembered. 

In  this  period,  also,  Absalom  Death  taught  for  one 
^■eara  private  schooiin  the  house  belonging  to  Mrs,  Hen- 
<iriekson.  Mr.  Lnmniis,  for  about  the  same  length  of 
*iine,  tanght  in  the  present  house  of  Isaac  Wolverton, 
Esq.;  and  Mrs.  Burr,  Mrs.  Blaekleacfa,  Mrs.  Moore,  and 
Miss  Snsan  McQuiety,  by  private  enterpriae,  carried  on 
the  work  of  instruction  at  different  times  in  this  vicinity. 
After  Mr.  Furnian.  Hev.  Mr.  Pentzer  tanght  a  select 
Kchool  in  the  old  Methodist  church,  still  standing  on  Sec- 
iind  street;  but  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Morton  soon  took  charge 
«f  it,  and  continued  quite  snccessfully  for  several  years, 
moTing.  in  the  time,  to  the  more  pleasant  anrroundings 
of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church,  the  present  Lutheran 
Cborcb. 


The  feeling  between  tbe  pupils  of  the  private  8cW 
a,nd  those  attending  in  the  "Old  Briek,"  is  indicated  by 
the  nintnally  appreciative  terms  applied  by  themselves  to 
each  other,  and  "Morton's  Cats"  and  "  Bridge's  Rats " 
had,  oil  the  intervening  street,  many  a  hard  battle  with 
snow-balle,  and  sometimes  with  miasiles  not  so  harmless, 
and  the  interference  of  School  Directors  was  called  into 
requisition  to  "quell  the  war," 

THE  THIRD  PERIOD 
Was  one  of  the  greatest   and   most  varied    changes   and 
improvements. 

IN    ORGANIZATION. 

Although,  after  1S52,  Middletown  was  not  reported  as 
one  of  the  Township  Districts,  the  reorganisation  from 
three  School  Directors  to  a  Board  of  Education,  composed 
of  six  members,  was  not  brought  about  until  1855.  The 
first  Board  consisted  of  William  B.  Oglesby,  Stephen  E. 
Giffiii,  Edward  Jones,  .Joseph  Sutpbiu,  and  William  M, 
Marsliall. 

IN   BUILDINGS. 

The  first  three  years  after  1850,  the  only  school-room 
owned  by  the  District  was  the  "  Old  Brick,"  quite  dilapi- 
dated, as  shown,  without  exaggeration,  in  a  cut  on  a 
previous  page.  A  great  step  in  improvement  was  the 
erection,  in  1853-4,  of  a  substantial  brick  building  of  four 
spacious  rooms,  ample  for  all  the  needs  at  the  time.  But 
soon  these  accommodations  became  inadequate,  and  again 
colonies  of  primary  pujiilsand  German  and  colored  schol- 
ars were  established,  until  after  some  years  of  quiet,  per- 
sistent, and  public  spirited  effort,  (such  as  was  also  re- 
quired for  the  former  advance,)  in  1871,  a  school  edifice 
was  commenced,  and  finished  in  the  following  year,  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  educational  struc- 
ture of  the  land. 

For  three  years  this  noble  building  has  been  in  nse. 
and  at  thi^  time,  1875-6,  all  the  twelve  elegant  school- 
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Tooma  and  German  room  are  fuUy  occupied,  with  the 
prospect  that  soon  the  Board  will  be  obliged  to  use  also 
the  old  building.  This  spacioua  edifice,  situated  between 
Main  street  and  the  Yankee  road,  and  between  Seventh 
street  and  the  proposed  continuation  of  Sixth  street,  has 
nearly  nx  ticres  conneeted  with  it  as  play  and  orna- 
mental grounds,  extending  iu  three  directions  to  wide 
streets.  Among  its  features  of  extraQrdinary  excellence 
are  the  following:  All  its  regular  scbool-rooms  have 
light  and  ventilation  from  the  exterior  on  three  sides;  a 
beautiful  public  hall,  40  by  50  feet,  with  an  arrangement 
by  which  its  capacity  can  be  tripled  for  emergencies  re- 
quiring space  ;  all  the  connecting  halls  arc  straight,  and 
each  15  feet  wide ;  the  staircases,  two  entirely  separate 
to  the  highest  floor  (third  story,)  and  each  seven  feet 
wide  in  the  clear,  and  with  wide,  easy  steps ;  and  the  four 
double  doors  with  vestibulea,  or  large  porches  for  en- 
trance aud  egress.  But  why  aay  more?  The  building  is 
the  best  record  of  itself  ami  the  management  under  which 
constructed. 


OSOWTH. 

The  growth  of  the  Public  Schools  m  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 

N amber  of  Youth  EnuiiierAted....   472 

"  Fupila  Enrolled 275 

"         "         "       Daily  Averaged  220 
"  Teachers H 


185o.      1860.      1865. 


EXPENDITURES,    AC. 
1855.  ISeO.  I8U5.  1870.        1875. 

$2,464  m  $5,514  45  $5,958  5S  98,170  05 


ToUl  Expenditure!... 

Val.  of  Scliooi  Pr'pty  $0,250  00     Same.        Same.        Same.      75,000  00 

DEPABTHENTS. 

Though  before  1850,  some  of  the  advantages  of  grad- 
ing were  in  use,  the  graded  system  was  not  fully  devel- 
ojjed  until  1855.  From  that  time  the  grades  havi;  been 
inereased  from  year  to  year  to  correspond  with  tho  iiam- 
ber  of  teachers  and  rooms  required  tor  the  suholars. 
Though  instruetion  was  given  in  the  higher  branches 
previously  to  the  reorgamzation,  at  that  time  the  High 
School  was  established  as  a  defiartment,  although  no 
prescribed  course  of  study  was  published  by  the  Board 
until  1873.  The  branches  pursued  have  not  only  been 
the  so-called  higher,  but  the  common  branches  have  re- 
ceived attention  from  a  higher  stand-point,  and  with  a 
wider  range. 

In  the  year  1858-9,  a  colored  school  was  opened,  and 
it  has  continued  since  under  one  teacher. 

A  German  Department  was  established  in  1860-1  under 
one  teacher;  \n  1872,  in  the  new  building,  it  was  eularge<I 
to  two  rooms,  one  being  u  primary  ■  German-English 
school,  and  the  other  a  recitation  room  fi»r  older  and 
morcadviiM.i<'d?.iiinliir^. 

llt{<\DljATE.S 
Only  uineu  1870  have  diplomat  been  presented  to  thoxe 
who  were  regarded  as  entitled  to  such  a  teatiuiooiat,  and 
those  who  have  received  tlieni  are  the  following ;  In  1871, 


"^A^eses  Aliae  Bamett,  Mary  Canningham,  Ella  Steely  aod  " 
^Ar.  Joseph  C,  Hengstler;  in  1872,  Missee  Clara  Sutphin 
a.n<i  Ella  8.  Wikoff;  and  in  1874,  Miss  Jennie  Hudson. 
A.nd  it  should  be  named  in  this  connection  that  there  are 
many  who  derived  their  English  education  in  our  schools, 
and  sustained  a  high  standing  ae  etadentB,  at  an  earlier 
da^y,  whoare  now  oecupyitig  prominent  positions  in  husi- 
11688  and  professional  life. 

TEACHERS,   AC. 

In  the  "Old  Brick,"  Joaiah  Bridge  taught  till  1852. 
Stibseqoentty,  C.  R.  Galloway,  John  McClellan,  William 
£*«illard.  J.  S.  Beall,  and,  for  most  of  the  year  1853-4,  our 
w^^ll-known  citizen,  J.  B.  Cooley,  Esq,,  taught,  being  the 
I^^t  man  in  the  old  old  house.  In  the  the  new  building 
tfc».«  Kst  of  Principals,  &c.,  is  as  follows  : 

'T'Ax'Oe.  Wkllooe  laughl  in  1854-6,   6  months,  atwiiiu&l  Hilary  uf  j:  -^(Xl  00 


I--     B.  Hatch               ■■     1855-7,  2  yeare, 

600  00 

1-3^  n»n  J.  Fislier          "      185T,      bal.  of  year  " 

600  00 

J-     tB,  Rnoh,                  '■      1857-60, 3  yearn 

700  00 

Wi^-aWynp,               '■      1880-2.2" 

" 

700  00 

tT-     T.Curmn(lBtSup't),  1862-4,  2   " 

"    laty' 

700  00 

CT-     T.Carran,       " 

2dy'r 

1,000  00 

<^--    CWooUard,  taught  in  1864-6,    2" 

i,000  00 

1*-       C.  Mendcnhall,      "       1866-8,2- 

1' 

1,200  00 

•^^      W.  Hanna,            "       1868,       3  month b,     " 

" 

i.OOO  00 

^''^^  yiiam  WatkinB.      "       ISWI-72,  4  ynt  nearly  '■ 

1,200  00 

In  the  lawt  bniJding,  finished  in  1872,  A.  G.  Wilson 
^^^Ti^ht  1872-4.  two  years,  at  a  salary,  the  first  year,  of 
^^.200  and  the  second  year.  *l,50O.  A.  C.  Tyler  taught 
'*>    1874-6,  two  years,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $1,500. 

Foraervioe  in  the  schools  five  years  or  more  (and  who 
^*^  still  in  the  schools,)  the  following  teachers  deserve 
^  *Dnorable  mention  :  Mins  Joe  H,  Breeding,  5  years  ;  Miss 
^"lora  R.  Mills,  8  years  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Thom|:«on,  9  years  ; 
^^ss  Anna  McAdams,  13  years ;  and  Mrs.  Josephine  S. 
^Titchell,  20  years  or  more,  besides  abont  10  years  in 
^fivBte  schools  in  this  vicinity,  Her  record  is  the  impress 
I  *^f  her  spirit  and  work  on  the   minds  of  many  hundreds 


who  gratefully  remember  her.  Crowned  as  ahe  Is  with 
praiaee,  and  with  many  silver  hairs  on  her  brow,  she  is 
atill  teaching  with  an  energy,  enthnsiaam  anri  auccesa 
equaled  by  that  of  very  few  youger  teaehere. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  several,  and 
some  of  them  quite  Buceesaful. 

In  1859-60,  Charles  Weiehmaun  bad  a  German  school. 

From  1862  to  1872,  Mrs.  Mitchell  had  a  private  school 
of  limited  number,  not  all  the  time  in  the  same  house. 

From  1863  to  1870,  Samuel  S.  Robinson,  Professor  of 
Penmanship  and  Commercial  Science,  in  Leibec's  Baild- 
ing,  had  a  Mercantile  School. 

From  1865  to  1870,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Nason  had  a  Seminary, 
a  Home  School  for  girls.  With  an  assistant  teacher  and 
competent  instructors  in  Music  and  French,  she  taught 
about  forty  pupils,  half  of  whom  were  boarders. 

From  1865  to  1871,  under  the  instruction  of  three  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  most  of  the  time,  there  was  a  Parochial 
School  of  about  150  pupils. 

From  1872  to  1874,  Rev.  G.  E.  Buchholz  had  a  school  of 
&bout40  pupils. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  all  those  who  have  contributed 
as  friends  and  officers  of  the  schools,  time,  attention,  and 
faithful  eifort  to  the  public  welfare ;  and  our  limits  com- 
pel us  to  mention  but  few.  William  B.  Oglesby,  Thomas 
Wilson  and  Dr.  Samuel  Hyndman  (since  deceased,)  were 
the  School  Directors  that  probably  wrought  the  greatest 
change  in  school  structures.  In  the  construction  of  the 
present  building,  the  Board  of  Education  consisted  of 
]5r.  John  Corson,  William  Moore,  Charles  A.  Bapst,  C 
W.  Sutphin.  William  Sebald  and  Dauiel  Helwig.  These, 
with  P.  P.  LaTourrette,  of  the  pr^ioua  Board,  and  C 
H.  Wardlow  of  the  succeeding  oue,  eaconntered  oppoai- 


1  to  provide  liberally  for  the  educational  interests  of 
the  village. 

For  all  these  improvenienta,  the  burden  of  cost  has  been 
promptly  and  cheerfully  borne  by  the  tax-payers,  and  that 
cordial  and  unequivocal  support  of  public  opinion  indis- 
pensable to  suceeas,  has  been  given  by  the  citizens.  The 
people  of  Middletown  have  regarded  themselves  not  only 
as  joint  proprietors  of  their  valuable  property  devoted  to 
public  instruction,  but  as  having  a  greater  interest  than 
can  be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  parents  and 
patriots,  on  behalf  of  the  eight  hundred  children  which 
are  being  educated  in  their  schools. 


BOARD  OF  EDDCATION, 

Dr.  John  f 'obson,  President ;  William  Mookk,  Seoretar>- : 

Chables  a.  Bapst,  Treasurer ; 

C.  H.  Warclow,  Daniel  McCiLLBi',  Jno.  H.  ToitNa,  Esq. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

William  Moore,  President;  W.  8.  Marshall,  Serretary; 

Rev.  J.  W.  Clokey. 

(.■OBPS  OF  teachf.bs. 

A.  C.  Tyler Buperiiit«nilent 

Miss  Anna  McAdams of  the  Hii^h  8ehool 

ijeorge  Sutterer Special  Teaeber  of  (iermau 

Walter  H.  Aiken Special  Teaoher  of  Vocal  Muaie 

Mrs.  Sarah  Tbompijon Teacher,  Boom  Nu.  11 

Mies  M.  J,  LaTourrette .Teacher,  Room  No.  10 

Miss  N.  D.  HendrickaoD Teacher,  Room  No.    9 

Miss  Flora  B.  Mills Teacher,  Room  No.   8 

Mian  J.  H.  Breeding Teacher,  Room  No.    T 

MiBsSallieC.  Mirtland Teacher,  Boom  No.    IS 

Miss  Ella  8.  Wieoff. Teaoher,  Room  No.   5 

MIsn  Susie  J.  Howell » , Teacher,  Room  No.   4 

Miss  Fannie  M.  Mitchell Teacher,  Room  No.    3 

Misa  Katie  Pfeiffer „Teaoher  German-English,  Jioom  No,    2 

Mrs.  J.  8,  Mitchell Teacher,  Room  No.    1 

Miss  Luella  V.  Andersou Teacher  CoI'd  School,  in  old  building 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NEWARK, 


SINCE  THEIR  ORQATnZATIOTJ  IN  1B48. 


Previous  to  the  year  1848,  the  Public  Schools  of  IJewark 
were  ungraded,  and  but  little  better  than  the  subscriptioD 
schools  of  much  earlier  days.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Acl  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1824-5,  the  School  Board  had  no  power  to  levy  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  except  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  authorizing  them  to  levy  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  common  schools.  All  the  funds 
coming  into  the  iiunds  of  the  School  Board,  other  than  these, 
were  raised  by  direct  taxation,  and  authorized  only  by  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  within  the  district  limits. 

The  schools  were  open  only  three  to  lour  months  in  a  year. 
When  the  funds  were  exhausted  the  schools  were  closed. 
The  houses  rented  and  the  furniture  used  in  theui  were  the 
cheapest  that  could  be  gotten.  The  teachers  were  poorly 
qualified,  poorly  paid,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
days,  '■  boarded  around."  A 1 1  aasessnieuts  for  the  support  of 
the  schools,  except  the  levy  authorized  by  the  law  of  1824-6, 
■  were  made,  collected  and  dispensed  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. All  the  childi-eu  within  the  district  limits,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  were  privileged  to  attend 
these  schools.  The  branches  taught  were  Spelling,  Reading, 
Writing,  AritluTietic,  and,  latterly,  English  Grammar. 


The  dute  by  which  to  determiue  the  opening  of  the  6rsl 
schools  in  Newark,  the  att(.<udiiig  circimifllaiiass,  names  of 
first  teachers,  etc.,  are  lost,  which  readers  it  im]H>s.sible  to 
give  a  detailed  accouut  of  the  echools,  tracing  ilieir  gruwth 
and  improvement  from  the  beginning  to  the  urganiKation  on 
the  graded  plan, 

ADOPTION    AND    ORGANIZATION    OP    THE    GRADED    SYSTEM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association, 
held  ill  Akron,  Ohio,  December  30,  1847,  at  which  eleven 
counties  were  lepresented,  steps  were  taken  by  the  Execntive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  to  procure  the  services  of 
experienced  instructors,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  sucli  counties  of  the  State  in  which  suEBcient 
encouragement  would  be  given.  The  condition  upon  which 
the  services  of  instructors  could  be  had  was  thut  thirty  dol- 
lars should  be  raised  to  pay  for  the  services  of  two  instruc- 
tors one  week.  The  course  of  lectures  included  instructions 
on  tlie  following  subjects:  English  Language,  Mental  and 
Written  Arithmetic,  Mathematical,  Civil  and  Physical 
Geography,  American  History,  Civil  Polity,  Geology,  Pen- 
manship, Vocal  Music  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

At  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Public  Schools,  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark,  February  28,  1848,  it  was  resolved  to 
organize  into  what  was  called  The  Eduiutional  Society  of 
Newark  Township,  and  to  invite  all  others  interested  in  the 
common  school  cause  to  co-operate  with  them.  Tho  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  of  a  report  of  said  meeting,  published  in  thft 
Newark  Advocate,  Newark  Gazette  and  Licking  Herald, 
dated  March  3,  1848: 

"Aher  a  brief  discussion  with  regard  to  the  best  method  of; 
co-operating  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  on  moUoOf 
a  committee  of  three  was  ap)>aiuted,  cuasistiog  of  A. 
Dennis,  Isaac  Smucker  and  L.  P.  Coman,  to  report  re 
tiouH  relative  to  the  subject." 


"  During  the  abeencc  oP  the  committee,  the  meeting  was 
appropriately  addressed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Briggs,  in  behalf 
erf  comoinn  schools," 

The  following  were  among  the  resolutions  reported  hy  the 
committee,  alt  of  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Retohed,  That  in  our  opinion  Teachers'  Institutes  are 
the  most  efficient  means  of  improving  the  teachers,  and 
through  them  the  common  schtwis  of  the  State,  and  the  best 
calculated  to  render  the  profession  of  school  teaching  more 
elevating  and  dignified. 

Remlved,  That  we  heartily  respimd  to  the  'arrangement 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  to  hold  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  this  county, 
commencing  on  the  '27t!i  day  of  March  next;  that  we  will 
procure  a  suitable  building,  and  provide  means  toward 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  session.  And  we  earnestly 
solicit  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  other  townships 
in  the  county,  to  cn-operaie  with  us  in  this  matter,  and  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for 
holding  the  Institute  in  the  town  of  Newark." 

After  the  adoption  of  resolutions  and  the  transaction  of 
other  business,  the  following  gentlemen  were  i^hosen  officers 
of  the  Society:  Rev.  Alexander  Duncan,  President;  Rev. 
George  Dennison  and  Isaac  Snineker,  Vice-Presidents:  and 
C.  P.  Wilder.  Secretary. 

As  a  result  of  this  movement  toward  an  organization  of 
the  teachers  of  Licking  county,  the  Institute  which  followed 
March  27  was  well  attended,  and  characterized  by  a  lively 
interest  in  the  cause  of  public  schools.  Mr-  M.  F.  Cowdery, 
President  ot  the  Exeinitive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  Mr.  Lorin  Andrews,  served  in  the  capacity 
of  lecturers  during  the  week  of  the  Institute;  at  the  close  of 
which  a  series  of  fifteen  resolutions  was  adopted,  setting 
forth  tlie  opinions  of  those  in  attendance,  looking  toward  a 
more  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  a  mrirc  thorough 
preparation  of  teachers,  and  a  wider  raugc  in  the  course  of 


At  a  meetiiig  of  citizens,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  common 
schools,  held  in  the  Auditor's  office,  July  11,  1848,  the  Rev. 
William  Wylie  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  A.  W.  Dennis 
was  chosen  Secretary.  After  an  interchange  of  opinions 
relative  to  the  merits  of  the  Akron  School  Law,  and  the 
transaction  of  business,  a  committee  of  twelve  was  appointed 
to  circulate  a  petition  to  the  Town  Council  of  Newark,  for  the 
pur|>ose  of  securing  signatures  of  such  of  the  qualified  voters 
in  favor  of  extending  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  Legisla- 
ture first  passed  in  favor  of  Akron,  to  this  town.  This  peti- 
tion received  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  signatures,  almost 
a  unanimous  consent  of  the  voters  then  within  the  cor|)ora- 
tion. 

July  20th,  a  notice  was  issued  by  A.  H.  Caflee,  Mayor, 
that  an  election  would  be  held  August  12th,  following,  for 
the  pur]K>se  of  electing  six  school  directors  for  the  town  of 
Newark,  in  conformity  with  an  Act  amendatory  to  the  Akron 
School  Law,  and  made  applicable  to  the  town  of  Newark, 
Ohio.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Israel  Dille, 
Isaac  Smucker,  Samuel  D.  King,  Adam  Fleek,  Abner  W. 
Dennis  and  Joshua  Gibbs,  as  the  first  School  Board  of  the 
town  of  Newark,  under  the  organization  of  the  graded  plan. 
The  organization  of  the  School  Board  was  further  perfected 
at  a  meeting  held  August  16th,  at  which  the  oath  of  office 
was  administered  by  Samuel  H.  Bancroft,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  following  members  were  chosen  officers  of  the 
Board:  Samuel  D.  King,  President;  A.  W.  Dennis,  Secre- 
tary; and  Adam  Fleek,  Treasurer.  After  determining  by 
lot  the  seniority  of  the  members,  A.  W.  Dennis  and  Israel 
Dille  were  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence.  A 
committee  of  three  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Dille,  Smacker  and  Gibbs,  who  should  secure  rooms  suitable 
for  school  pui poses;  divide  the  town  into  school  districts  for 
primary  schools;  learn  what  number  of  pupils  would  want 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  and  make  such  otlier 
arrangements  for  the  year  as  the  schools  might  re<]uire. 
Correspondence  was  at  once  opened  by  the  former  (committee 
with  school   officers  at  Lockport,  New   York,   Utica,  New 


York,  and  AJcrou,  Ohio,  with  Lorin  Andrews,  then  Princi- 
pal of  the  Ashland  Academy,  Ohio,  and  with  the  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Mann,  then  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education. 

On  motion,  the  Town  Connril  was  notilied  to  appoint  School 
Examiners  as  required  by  law.  Messrs.  Dille  and  Dennis 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  School  Board  and  schools. 

In  the  Licking  Herald,  dated  November  3, 1848,  appeared 
the  following  : 

"school  notice. 

"  Candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  under  the  supervision 

of  the  Board  of   Education   of   the  town  of  Newark,  are 

■  hereby   notified  that  an  examination  of  such  candidates  will 

be  holden  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst., 

in  the  basement  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

"The  examination  will  be  conducted  orally  in  part,  and 
partly  by  the  use  of  written  questions,  to  which  written 
answers  will  be  required. 

"  By  order  of  .tlie  Board  of  Education. 

"J.  BUCKINGHAM,  Sec'y." 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  November  16, 
1848,  the  committee  appointed  to  rent  rooms  for  the  use  of 
schools  oi^anized  on  the  graded  plan,  reported  the  following, 
which  were  accepted : 

"School  house  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
at  $100  a  year;  room  in  basement  of  Methodist  church,  on 
Fourth  street,  at  84  a  month  ;  room  in  ba'iement  of  Episco- 
pal church,  at  84  a  month;  school  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
Welch  church,  at  $3  a  month ;  house  owned  by  Joel  Arnold, 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Main  streets,  at  $1.50  a  month ;  house 
of  Israel  Dille,  on  East  Main  street,  at  $3  a  month  ;  two 
rooms  in  front  of  the  Franklin  House,  east  side  Public 
Square,  at  $5  a  month;  room  of  A.  J.  Smith,  in  Appolo 
building.  a(  $25  a  year;  also  two  small  buildings  formerly 


iValnut  street,  the  oti 
East  Newark.  The  same  committee  also  reported  that  the 
furniture  and  stovee  accessary  to  t'nmiRb  the  rooms  would 
probably  cost  8150." 

The  following  was  the  corps  of  teachers  employed,  with 
their  respective  salaries  opposite  ther  names ; 

L.  P.  Coman,  Superintendent  of  ail  the  scboola,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  at  a  salary  of  J600;  L.  W,  Gil- 
bert, First  Assistant,  at  $26  a  month;  Miss  Sophronia 
Hines  at  $22  a  month ;  Miss  Cornelia  Curtis,  Third 
Assistant,  at  ?16  a  month;  J.  C,  Miller,  First  Assist- 
ant in  the  Secondary  department,  at  §24  a  month;  Miss 
Susan  Bushnell,  Miss  Caroline  Carter,  Miss  Amelia  L.  Ellis 
and  Miss  Caroline  Seymour,  in  the  Sewindary  department,  at 
$16  a  month  each;  Miss  Elizabeth  Morgan,  Miss  Sophia 
Carter,  Miss  Miiry  Dunham  and  Miss  Lydia  M.  Liittle,  in 
the  Primary  department,  at  $16  a  month  each. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  dated 
September  18,  1849,  a  complete  course  of  studies  was 
adopted,  the  schools  having  previously  been  named  and 
classified  with  respect  to  ti  me,  as  follows : 

Primary  school,  embracing  four  years;  Secondary  school, 
embracing  four  years;  and  the  High  school,  embracing  four 
years.  The  cour.sc  of  studies  for  the  Primary  and  Second- 
ary grades  embraced  all  the  common  brunches,  and  Natural 
History  ttie  last  year  of  the  Secondary  cour.se,  making  this 
year  preparatory  tor  admission  into  the  High  Sehool,  The 
following  were  the  branches  included  in  the  High  School 
course:  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Vocal  Music, 
Rhetoric,  Botany,  United  States  History,  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, Logic,  Book-keeping,  Higher  Arithmetic.  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  ('hemistry.  Geology,  Greek  and 
Latin. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Srsi  annual  report  of  tlie 
Board  of  I^ucation,  after  its  ot^nization  under  the  AkroD 
law,  to  the  Town  Coundl.  for  the  year  1848-H,  dated  Febm- 
ary  19,  1850:  "During  the  first  quarter,  twelve  schools 
were  taught,  (insisting  of  .■^ix  Priaiary.  four  Seconilary  and 


two  departments  of  the  High  School,  male  aud  female.  In 
these  school  fourteen  teat^hcre  were  employed,  including  the 
Superintendent,  the  male,  and  eleven  female  teachers.  Dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  the  fuime  number  of  schools  were 
taught,  and  thirteen  leathers  were  employed,  the  services  of 
the  assistaut  iemale  teacher  in  the  female  de|)artment  of  the 
High  School  having  been  dispunsed  with,  ou  the  ground  that 
an  assistant  teacher  in  this  school  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary." 

"The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  during  the  winter 
quarter,  was  395  males  and  327  females;  total,  722.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  284  males  and  240  females; 
total,  524.  The  number  enrolled  during  the  summer  quar- 
ter, was  229  males  and  275  females.  The  average  daily 
atteudauce  was  142  males  and  192  females;  total,  234, 

Amount  colleeted  from  eommon  BclionI  fund,  United 
Btates  Military  fund,  Countj  duplicate,  delinquent 
BOhool  house  tax,  anil  all  otiier  sources $2,931  83.3 

Amount  paid  teachers,  for  rent,  for  fuel,  for  fUraituie, 
and  other  miacelianeoua  items„ 2,858  62 

Balance  remaioiug  ill  treasury 73  31.3 

Total *2.931  83.3 

"  The  roost  serious  difficulty  the  Board  had  to  encounter 
during  the  year,  was  the  tvant  of  suitable  school  rooms,  as 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  relying  solely  on  the  rent  of 
such  rooms  as  could  be  obtained.  Many  of  them  are  inconve- 
nient as  to  locution,  unpleasant,  and,  in  many  instances, 
uncomfortable.  Another  difficulty  was  the  classification  of 
the  scholars.  When, the  town  is  supplied  with  convenient 
and  well  arranged  school  houses,  this  important  part  of  our 
schools  may  be  improved. 

"  As  the  whole  amount  of  school  fund  accruing  to  the  town 
under  the  general  schoi>l  law,  and  received  into  the  treasury, 
was  deemed  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  schools  nine  months 
in  the  year,  the  Board  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  an 
assessment  for  this  purpose  on  each  scholar  whose  parents  or 
guardians  were  considered  able  to  pay,  taking  special  care  not 
to  exclude  any  who  were  justly  entitled  to  free  admission. 


"  As  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  it  was  first  supposed  ■ 
tiiat  sis  or  more  Primary  school  houees,  located  io  different 
parts  of  town,  would  be  first  needed,  but  since  they  have 
effected  a  classification  of  scholars,  and  better  understand  their 
wants,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  schools 
require  that  a  central  school  house  be  first  erected  for- the 
accommodation  of  the  Secondary  and  High  School  scholars. 

"  When  the  town  is  supplied  with  suitable  and  well 
arranged  school  houses,  the  Board  confidently  believe  that 
our  public  schools  may  be  made  equal  to  any  schools  in  the 
State,  either  select  or  public,  that  the  youth  may  be  educated 
.  at  much  less  expense  in  public  than  in  select  schools,  and  that 
a  large  amount  of  money  heretofore  sent  to  other  towns  for 
educational  purposes,  will  be  retained  here  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  town,  and  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools. 

"  Although  the  Board  have  had  an  arduous  duty  to  j>erform 
in  organizing  and  classilyiiig  the  several  schools,  they  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  success  of  our  common  schools 
during  the  year  may,  in  a  measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  com- 
mon sense  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Newark,  for  the  last 
of  which  no  better  evidence  need  be  required  than  that  ihey 
contributed  from  private  sources  nearly  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  support  of  the  public  schools." 

At  the  regular  meeting  in  Mayj  1850,  the  Bourd  of  Edu- 
cation entered  into  contract  with  Messrs.  H.  Rogers  and 
S.  Ferguson  for  the  erection  of  what  is  known  as  the  C^itral 
School  building,  on  Church  street,  at  a  coat  of  $12,000. 
Said  building  was  to  be  two  stories  high,  eighty  feet  lone;  and  , 
sixty  feet  wide;  to  contain  two  school  rooms  in  basement, 
eight  school  rooms,  one  ofBce,  and  one  recitation  room  in  the  ' 
superstructure,  and  to  be  ready  ibr  occupancy  at  the  opening 
of  scliools  in  the  fall  of  1K51.  In  1854,  the  capacity  of  the 
Central  building  having  l>ecome  too  small  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  pupils  then  in  the  schools,  a  third  story,  con- 
taining four  school  rooms  and  one  recitation  room,  was  added 
to  it. 

A  concise  and  full  acxxmnt  of  the  difficulties  encountered   ' 
in  the  ot^niiution  of  tlie  schools  on  the  graded  plan,  of  tbo  I 


opposition  to  the  erection  of  the  first  new  building,  and  of 
the  prominent  facts  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
schools  of  Newark,  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  brief  history. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  Central  building,  substantial  two- 
story  Primary  buildings  were  erected  in  what  is  known  as 
East  Newark,  South  Newark  and  West  Newark;  all  the 
rooms  of  which,  with  two  exceptions,  are  well  furnished. 

A  handsome  two-story  building,  containing  ample  corridors, 
one  office  and  eight  well  arranged  and  well  furnished  school 
rooms,  with  cloak  rooms  connected,  and  all  warmed  with 
steam  heating  apparatus;  was  completed  in  September,  1875, 
in  what  is  known  as  North  Newark.  About  four  hundred 
pupils,  the  capacity  of  the  building,  are  now  accommodated 
in  it. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  record  the  fact  that,  at  this 
time,  Newark  is  probably  as  well  provided  with  school  build- 
ings as  any  city  of  equal  size  in  Ohio. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  form  of  the  more  important 
statistics  since  1855,  showing  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  the  schools,  and  increase  of  funds  expended  for  their 
support : 

1855.  1865.  1875. 

Number  of  Pupils  enumerated 1,400  1,927  ^,379 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled 820  1,178  1,563 

Average  daily  attendance 540  629  1,037 

Number  of  teachers '    17  20  32 

Number  of  school  rooms 13  14  30 

Number  of  weeks  in  session 36  36  38 

Amount  paid  teacher.^  in  1849 $2,057;  in  1875 $12,593 

Value  of  school  property  in  1851 13,000;  in  1875 80,000 


OA-TjiljOOTJE 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  NEWARK  HIGH  SCHOOL 


[Id  the  preparation  of  this  list  of  graduates,  with  their 

occupiitious  and  residRDces,  valuable  as^-istance  was  rendered 
by  Miss  Allie  C.  Anderson,  Newark,  Ohio. — Soft.] 

CLASM  OF  1853. 
Aiinft  Blitck,  ncf  DJIle TKmnak 

CLASS  OF  185S. 

Marj  Kerrey,  ner  Reader Orftnville 

Sarah  Mocire,  nee  Beckwith* 

Clnra  Knighi N«w«fe 

Knte  Lcwifl* 

CLASS  OF  1856. 

Cordelia  Deeririg,  net  Walker ..VlfgltuS. 

Fidelia  Wilkinson,  nw  Walker Peru,  IndiuHt' 

Sarah  t'reetiian,  nf  Darlington.. 

Maltie  Osborn,  nei-.  Scott Ccrfttmbu* 

Mary  Follet,  nee  Woodbridge* 

CLASS  OF  1868. 

Will.  H.  Fleek* 

Charles  P.  King,  M.  D...., 

Edward  Kiumiller 

Homer  H.  Henderson,  Artiat Book  lilMid, 

CLASS  OF  1859. 

Kate  King,  nee  Knight Xewnlt: 

Lou  Miller,  nee  Jewett* 

Manie  Wilson,  ner  Warner 

Harah  Stevens,  nee  Hirsh— ■■■— ».... „..„ 

Mary  E.  Henderson „ 


Anna  E.  Walking,  teacher Philadelphia,  Penn 

Gktuse  A.  Trowbridge,  Real  Estate  Agent Newark 

I  •aora  J.  Jones,  teacher Newark 

Allie  H.  Anderson Newark 

CLASS  OF  1860. 

Allie  Myers,  n«6  Kitzmiller Pitsburgh,  Penn 

Mattie  Cox,  nee  Reader* 

Entilla  Trimble,  nee  Odell* ' 

Carrie  Keagey,  nee  Anderson,  teacher Newark 

Ag^es  Duncan^  music  teacher Mt.  Sterling,  Illinois 

Mary  E.  Scott,  clerk Newark 

A.  T.  Speer,  M.  D Newark 

W.  O.  Fullerton,  Druggist....' Newark 

Charles  G.  Penney,  U.  8.  A Fort  Beaufort,  D.  T. 

Alflon  B.  White,  Route  Agent 

CLASS  OF  1861. 

Lois  Sook,  nee  Abbott Newark 

Tillie  Janes,  nee  Ward Toledo 

Sallie  Smythe,  nee  Atcherly Newark 

Augusta  Smucker,  nee  Hirst Newark 

Josie  Mitchell,  nee  Barrick Lacygne,  Kansas 

Carrie  Farrington,  nee  Brice* 

CLASS  OF  1862. 

Ella  Taylor,  nee  Granger Newark 

Dee  Newkirk,  nee  Henderson Columbus 

Rowena  Greene Newark 

Ella  G.  Mehnrin Newark 

Ella  Legg Marshaltown,  Iowa 

Hattie  T.  Dowell,  teacher Lima 

Hattie  A.  Jones,  teacher Newark 

Charles  H.  Newkirk,  merchant Newark 

Robert  Evans* 

Robert  8.  Fulton,  attorney Cincinnati 

CLASS  OF  1863. 

Rebecca  Boss,  nee  Smith Newark 

Ella  Lewin,  teacher Newark 

Ella  Jewett r, Newark. 

Henrietta  Zeublin,  nee  Follett Philadelphia,  Penn 

Mary   Leslie* 

Flora  Collins,  nee.  Gray Toledo,  Iowa 

CLASS  OF  1864. 

Ella  Bower,  nee  Howell Newark 

Mary  Sutter,  nee  Evans Connersville,  Indiana 

OrillaCoffman Newark 


CLASS  OF  1865. 

Carrie  Brewster,  net  Miiligan Cineinnsif' 

Augusts  ChaniberB,  nee  Smucker Newark 

Kate  K.  GrangBr* 

Henrietta  Crane Newark 

ElmaBall Newark 

Annie  E.  Mohurin Newark 

CLASS  OF  1868. 

Zoe  Dean,  iiee  Davis Newark 

Joseph  K.  Knight N«w  York 

Willard  F.   Warner _ Pittsburg,  Pen n. 

CLASS  OF  1868. 

Mary  DickiiiHiiii,  iien  KogerB Osgoah,  Hissouri 

Carrie  Reed,  nee  McOftughy Vanattasbnrg 

Rav  A.  (Jriffin,  teacher- Newark 

Sarah  Jones " 

Hannah  Jones- „     " 

Claris  D.  Barrows,  law  student. *' 

Giles  E.  Smueker,  olerli " 

Willis  Robbjns trareling  in  Europe 

Oscar  F.  iVtehnrin,  marble  dealer Mt.  Vernon 

Sanford  Cunningham .'. Newark 

Will  Jenkins- 

CLASS  OF  1869. 
Ella  Veach,  ;«e  Ball Newark 

Mattie  Brunner .* " 

CLASS  OF  1870. 

Ida  Tucker,  ™w  Moore -Newark 

Ida  Woodhridge " 

Maggie  Evans,  teachsr _     " 

Liziie  Junes _     " 

Matlie  E.  Bower _     " 

CLASS  OF  1871. 

Bell  Sample Coehoeion 

Kate  Owens Newark 

Mary  Brunner 

Fannj  Ty  hurst 

Charlec  Hedrick  

Willougbbj  Miller,  student Edinbni^h,  Sootlaad 

Will  Webb,  law  student CitteiiinUi 

Edgar  A.  flalbraitEi,  teacher Upper  Sandnsky 

Howard  Brooh Newark 


CLA8S  OF  1872. 

Ella  Bostwick,  nee  Bitter Coshocton 

Lou  Wilson,  n«€  Bissler Newark 

Etta  Buckingham " 

Ella  G.  Wiswell,  teacher " 

Anna  Sprague 


(( 


CLASS  OF  1873. 

Emma  Dinsmore,  nee  Smith ..Newark 

Mary  Davis,  clerk " 

Anna  Lee " 

Clara  Ball,  teacher " 

Minnie  Buckingham,  teacher '* 

Will  Wilson,  merchai.t  tailor " 

CLASS  OF  1874. 

BettaGiffin Newark 

Teresa  Lyon " 

Helen  Phipps,  teacher " 

Bosa  Schlasman,  teacher " 

Bata  Johnson " 

Nettie  Swisher ** 

Mamie  Lewin   " 

Fannie  Smith,  student Cleveland  Normal  School 

George  Williams,  law  student Newark 

Charles  Ward,  express  clerk Toledo 

CLASS  OF  1876, 

Consists  of  fifteen  ladies  and  three  gentleman  now  preparing  to  gradu- 
ate in  June,  76. 

Leila  H.  Stasel Newark 

Mary  J.  Schlasman 

Lucy  M.  Connel  

Mary  J.  Bitter , 

Erie  Flewlling " 

Jennie  W.  Owen , " 

Helen  A.  Sprague ** 

Emma  Kochendorfer ** 

IreneC.  Jones " 

Fannie  B.  Jones " 

Hattie  E.  Stevens,  teaching " 

Nettie  Shields " 

Florence  O.  Grasser " 

Emma  Spencer 
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'  Deceased. 
Whole  number  of  gradu 

ales,  except 

thec!a™of  76.. 
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List  of  Super! ntecdentR  aud  Principal  of  the  High  Scbocd 
since  the  organization  on   the  graded   plan,  November   16, 
1848,  to  the  present: 

H.  C.  Kibler 

PKINCIPALS. 

F.  KoPhendorfcr 

Mvmc 

AM 

(lEKHAH 

....18B)-«» 

F.  Kochendorfcr. 

j^^^^^^l 

sdal  mratioD  ought  to  be  made  of  maoy  membera  of 
the  different  Boards  of  Education,  from  the  oi^nization  of 
the  schools  to  the  present  time  ;  of  the  wisdom  and  enterprise 
that  charucterized  their  offieial  acts;  of  tlie  apirit  displayed 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  public 
schools  of  Newark;  of  others,  not  ofScially  connected  with 
the  schoolfi,  yet  whose  influence  and  wise  counsels  were  always 
favorable  to  the  public  schools,  but  space  will  not  allow. 

The  Board  of  Education,  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  schools  oil  the  graded  plan,  in  1848,  consisted  of  the 
following  gentlemen:  Samuel  D,  King,  President;  A.  W. 
Dennis,  Secretary;  Adam  Fleek,  Treasurer;  Israel  Dille, 
Isaac  Smucker  and  Joshua  Gibbs. 

The  present  Board  of  £>liication  are  the  following  gentle- 
men :  Gibson  Athertou,  President;  G.  M.  Grosser,  Secre- 
tary; D.  E.  Stevens,  Treasurer;  John  David  Jones,  J.  H. 
Travers  and  W.  E,  Atkinson, 


PRESENT  CORPS  OF  TEACHERS: 

HIHII  SCHOOL. 

T.  W.  Pbilipps,  Principal ;  Emma  A.  Moore  and  Jenni 


OBAHMAB  sanoois. 

Ella  Lewln,  Hattle  A.  Joiiee,  Carrie  L.  Keagey,  Auiiie  M.  Irvine, 

Emma  W.  Lewis,  Laura  C.  Bane,  8.  F.  Bowne  and  Ray  A.  Olffiti. 

PHIMARY   OKADES. 

Ella  G.  Wiswell,  Maggie  Evans,  Clara  Ball,  Ora  M.  Tenuey, 
Sylvia  H.  Wing,  EliKabeth  Powell,  Fannie  B.Gill,  Mary  C.  Kinker. 
Hattle  E.  StevenH,  Muttle  Bruniier,  Helen  B.  Phipps,  Mattie  Sin- 
inger,  Auuie  J.  Moore,  Ida  McGaugby,  Riwa  Schlasman,  Minnie 
Buoklngham,  Ella  E.  McMilten,  and  Julia  Phelps,  teacher  of  col- 
^^  ored  Bchoola. 

^H  Koc) 

^^H        of  Tnstru 


8PBCIAI.  TEACHERS. 

F.  Kockendorfer,  Music  and  German ;  J.  M.  McParlaud,  Penman- 
ship; J.  M.  Swartz,  Teaohei'  of  Night  School;  Huperint*ndeut 
of  Tnstructlou,  J.  C-  Hartzler. 


!  OF8TUBY  ADOPTED  FOE  THE  NEW- 
ARK HIGH  SCHOOL. 


First  lerm — Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Physiology. 
Srcond  Tprm — Algebra,  Pliywliilogy,  Latin  or  Etymology. 
Third  7th?— Algebro,  Botany,  Latin  or  Btymnlogy. 


Firnt  Term — Algebra,  Natural  PhiloBopby,  Latiu  or  Etymology. 
Second   Tferwi— Gleometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Latin  or  Ety- 
mology, 

ITiii-d  TiTm—Qeotaetry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Iiatin  or  Btymol- 


ftrnl  Tenn — Geometry,  Astronomy,  Latin  f. 
Second    Term — Trigonometry,    Chemistry, 
History. 
Third  2>TH(— Rhetoric,  Chemiatry,  Latin  or  General  Hi^^tory. 

FOi:iRTH   YEAR. 

f^mf  Ttrm— Rhetoric,  Oeology,  Psychology,  Latlu  or  Physiol 
Gteography. 

Serrmd  7er»t— English  Literature,  Psychology,  Latin  or  Physlc&I 
Geography. 

T7iird  TVivji^English  Literature  and  Reviews. 

English  Composition  throughout  the  course. 

Greek  and  Gierman  are  elective  studies;  the  former  may 
be  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  by  those 
who  are  preparing  for  college. 

OROANIZATION     OF     THE      ALUMSI     ASSOCIATION      OF      THE 
NEWAHK     HIOH    .SCHOOL. 

In  response  to  a  circular  invitation  dated  June  18,  1875, 
a  large  number  of  graduatec;,  former  teachers,  superinteDd- 
ents  and  members  of  the  present  and  former  School  Boarda 
of  Newark,  met  in  the  assembly  rooms  of  the  High  School, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  Alumni  Association.  Mr. 
L.  P.  Coman,  of  Hanover,  first  Superintendent  of  the 
Newark  Public  Schools,  was  chosen  President,  and  Dr.  A. 
T.  Speer,  Secretary.     Remarks  of  a  highly  interesting  char- 


aot.er,    retrospecting   the   history    of    the   organization    and 
growth  of  the  Newark  schools,  were  made  by  Me.-srs  L.  P. 
Coniun,  A.  W.  Dennis,  first  Secretary  of  the  School  I^oard; 
A. dam  Fleek,  first  Treasurer;  C.  H.  Kibler,  second  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools;  Isaac  Snuicker,  of  Newark;  M.  D.  Fol- 
lett,   Esq.,  of  Marietta,  Ohio;  Gibson  Atherton,   President 
of  the    present  School   Board ;  and  Judge  Charles  Follett, 
of  Newark. 

Afrer  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  the  following  officers 
Mrere  cle<:ted  for  one  year: 

President — Dr.  A.  T.  Speer,  class  of  1860.  Secretary — 
Miss  Clara  Knight,  class  of  1855.  Treasurer — Miss  Hattie 
A.  Jones,  class  of  1862. 

After  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  spirited  resolutions,  look- 
ing to  a  j>ernianeRcy  of  the  organization,  the  following  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  programme  for  the  annual  meeting 
in  1876:  William  O.  Fullerton,  class  of  '60;  Miss  Kay  A. 
Griffin,  class  of  '68;  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Black,  class  of  '53. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Newark  High 
School,  having  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
organization,  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  may  annually  come 
forth  from  this  Alma  Mater  may  fondly  cherish  its  purpose 
of  self-culture,  social  intercourse,  a  union  of  its  members 
into  fellowship  and  good  will,  and,  above  all,  the  promotion 
of  public  education  as  the  only  means  of  public  happiness. 


mSTOK/Y 


OF   THK 


SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  LISBON 


Written  for  Oentennial  Purposes,  at  the  Eeqnest  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent, by  H.  H.  Oregg,  one  of  the  School  Directors. 


W(!  can  not  jrive  a  full  and  satisfactorv  history  of  the 
sch(K)ls  of  Now  Lisbon  without  jroing  hack  to  th(^  heautiful 
sj)ot  of  ground  originally  chosen  by  the  first  settlers  of 
New  liishon,  to  rear  the  old  Log  Cabin  ScIhk)!  House  in 
which  to  educate  their  children. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  venerable  Fisher  A. 
Hl(M*ksoni,  now  in  his  94th  year,  and  who  came  to  New  Lis- 
bon in  November,  1805,  the  lot  or  s(|uare  of  ground  on 
North  Market  street,  on  the  hill,  (K'cupied,  from  the  com- 
mencenient  of  the  town,  for  school  |)urj)oses,  was  originally 
a  beautiful  grove  of  white-oak  saplings,  or  bushes,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  constructed  a  rude  Log  Cabin  Sch<K)l 
House,  of  round  logs  and  (^la|>-board  r(M)f;  and,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  one  who  attended  school  in  th(»  building, 
light  was  admitted  through  oiled  or  greased  pajx'r,  used  in 
j)lacc  of  window-glass.  The  sch<x)l  furniture  of  that  day 
wiis  not  made  of  cast-iron  and  varnished  wo<xl,  in  large  fac- 
tories, as  at  jiresent,  but  was  generally  constructed  of  slabs, 
Hjit  side  uj),  adjusted  by  fixing  jiins  in  th(»  wall,  and  desks 
to  suit,  and  the  teacher  sat  on  a  st(K)l  of  j)rimitive  style, 
iind  desk  the  same,  with  nnl  near  at  hand,  to  insure  pea<'e 
an<l  ob(»dience  to  his  mandates.  Inside  of  this  rud(»  but 
humble  building,  the  light  was  extracted  from  Dilworth's 


and  WpbMter'n  W)telli!ig  limkK  thi'  KiikHhIi  Knaflcr.  i 
Ixill's  and  .IfsseV  Arithmt'ticH,  and  tin-  Wpnti-rn  ('almilatt>r, 
and  (ither  aiii-ifiil  srhmil  bfMiWs,  long  lii'ld  in  rciiit'inhr»iii'* 
by  thp  older  daw  "f  ]Hin]ilc. 

And  Mr.  F.  A.  Biw^ksoin  sayp.  wlu-n  lir  tir^i  i-auk-  i.i  Nrw 
Liebun,  thii;!  primitivi-  [jOjt  Cabin  Scln)"!  H-uisi-  wai^  jiri'- 
sided  ov^r  by  a  tcarhiT  iiaiiit'd  WilMon,  an.l  be  tbiiiks  David 
Wilw>n  waj"  hif  full  name,  and  that  be  louliniied  to  Uicli 
there  until  the  year  1808,  when  he  died  of  n  fever  which 
prevailpd  and  proved  fiitnl  in  many  rawpK  al  the  time.  He 
wttP  MUcceeded  by  Reuben  P.  MeXamee.  who  wAi*  afterwarde 
Cnunty  ('oDimisHioner.  and,  alsu,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rie- 
don,  a  Ba|>tiRt  ]>rpach(»r,  who  wait  p|^(iterl  a  Rejtre 
in  the  State  Legislature  from  l«i:j  to  ISIIi. 

ThiH  primitive  liop  ( 'abin  Sehtnti  Houw  wan  suueeeded 
by  a  hewed  lop  hoiiwe,  whieh  war",  at  t!ii-  time,  i-nnsidered  a. 
great  improvement  in  n.rehitcctural  style;  and,  from  th* 
further  tewtiniony  of  Mr,  RU>i'ks')m,  theSehfwl  Board,  about 
thin  time,  wa?*  L'ompoHed  of  (General  Reason  Rcall.  Majoi 
ThomaM  Rowland,  Daniel  Harbaugb  and  Fisher  A.  Block- 
som. 

In  the  lasl  ]iHmi-<l  li..use.  .Inbii  Whitaer.'  taufiht  s<-hix>l ; 
also,  DeLornia  Brook;!,  who  was  County  Auditor  and  ; 
Represntative  in  the  State  Iiegislatuii'  in  1S26-7,  and  now 
resides  at  Beloit,Wi«.  When  DeLurma  Brooks.  inhisscaTvih 
for  a  school,  first  entered  the  north-east  limits  of  Columhiana 
County,  he  met  in  the  ntad,  or  overtook  on  fi»ot,  the  lat* 
Professor  MtiGuftey,  author  of  the  Eclectic  Ki'ries  itf  8chonl 
Books,  who  had  just  started  out  on  his  mission  n^  a  teacher, 
Althougli  strangers,  they  i^eemed  to  recognize  eiuih  othfraa 
wandering  sehix>l masters  of  the  old  type,  and  the  ProfesiMir, 
having  better  knowledge  of  the  local  wantf  in  their  Hiii*, 
advised  Mr.  Brooks  that  a  teacher  woe  wanted  at  Sew  Lis- 
bon, and  it  was  a  county  seat,  and  for  him  tn  po  there;  and 
he  would  go  to  Foulkstown  i  now  Calcutta i.  a  small  town, 
also  located  in  Columbiana  County,  and  take  the  .Vlioul 
there. 


Tliis  I  have  from  Professor  Mctduff'ev  hirriKelf,  who  assured 
me  tliat  he  had  so  little  confidence  in  his  ability  as  a 
teacher,  on  first  startinjr  out  on  his  great  mission,  that  he 
was  {U'tuallv  afraid  to  make  the  first  trial  at  a  (H)untv  seat, 
and,  therefore,  continued  on  the  road,  on  foot,  to  ( -alcutta, 
where  he  knew  a  teach(»r  was  wantinjr,  and  tcK)k  the  school 
then*,  and  taught  for  some  time,  leaving  the  N(»w  Lisbon 
sch(K)l  for  Mr.  Rr(K)ks.  This,  if  1  recollect  aright,  was  in 
the  year  1S18. 

And  of  the  early  teachers,  I   will  name  Thomas  Morrell, 

long  a  citizen  of  New   Ijisbon, (Glasgow,  John  Core, 

J.  H.  Keddick.  Lawrence  .Jon(»s.  John  Young,  and,  aW,  a 
man  named  McKinlev.  And  in  later  vears,  Robert  Whita- 
ere  and  Jacob  (i.  Williard  taught  school  in  this  house — 
the  former  for  six  vears  Auditor  of  this  countv,  and  the  last 
nauHHl  Treasurer  and  Countv  Surveyor,  and  is  at  this  time 
Countv  Surveyor  of  Stark  Countv. 

•  •  • 

The  last  teacher,  however,  who  (wcupied  the  old  build- 
ing, was  the  late  David  Anders<m,  who,  for  about  thirty- 
seven  years,  well  and  faithfully  served  the  people  of  New 
liisbon  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until 
September,  1849,  that  the 'Board  of  Sch(X)l  Directors  de- 
clared the  old  hewed  log  house  '*no  longer  tenantable/'  and 
Mr.  Anderson  and  his  .sch(K)l  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  j)remis(*s,  and  iKicupy  a  building  on  West  Walnut 
street,  which  had  been  rented  for  them. 

But  many  j)ers(ms  who  graduated  from  this  old  Log  Cabin 
Sch(H)l  afterward  made  their  mark  in  the  world.  Three 
became  distinguished  in  the  medical  profession  at  Cincin- 
nati, two  of  them  eminent  medical  j)rofessors,  and  one  of 
the  thre<'  served  for  several  years  in  Ccmgress.  And  a 
fourth  became  distinguished  for  his  legal  knowledge  in  the 
Southern  j)art  of  the  State,  and  for  his  ehxjuencte  and  dis-' 
tinguishtHl  ability  as  a  Rej>resentative  in  Ctmgress.  And 
in  Clcvchind  are  two  bank  Presidents  and  (m(»  Cashier,  as 
well  jis  an  t»<litor  of  a  daily  evening  ])aper,  who  graduated 
from  the  old  building;  and,  in  Detroit,  Pittsburg  and  St.  Paul, 
are  legal  as  well  as  business  representatives,  and  one  hold- 


ing  un  inipiirtaiit  oftii-ial  stntiimi  wlm  lam  rbiiiii  to 
gorif  forth  trimi  the  old  Lo^t  (labin  School,  dv  received 
their  (irfit  lewwrns  in  thi-  f<aine.  And  I  rmiM,  almt,  add  the 
iiann'h,  or  refer  to  s(>vi'i-al  etiiiiient  uiinih'ters  <tf  t)ie  fEiifpel, 
who  reoeived  their  first  lensiitin  in  tht-  i»ld  school  Ikiumc  on 
the  hill;  oni-  of  theiu.  thf  Rev.  Henry  t".  Mct'ook,  onee 
Supirintendpiii  iif  uur  mcIiuoIk,  and  now  u  distinguished 
minister  nf  the  PreHb_>-terian  cliurrh  in  Philadelphia,  I 
(HHild  aluo  UHinc  memVierif  of  the  Press  in  several  Stato,  a*- 
Avpll  nf  A  i-ceent  (Jovernor  of  ('olorado,  bul  i)  would  make 
my  iwldresii  or  history  tiw  lengthy. 

The  (lid  lofi-cabin  era,  however,  althungh  nsefiil  in  ii^  day 
anil  generation,  and  pniductive  of  most  exeellent  fruits,  can 
not  strictly  he  called  a  Pu'hlie.  School  System  in  the  Kenst- 
i)f  later  yearw.  The  exfxjmliture  of  the  public  school  fundf 
only  lawtetl  a  few  weeks  or  months,  when  the  schools  were 
ccmipplled  up:ain  to  fell  back  ui>on  private  subscription  to 
keep  or  maintain  an  existence,  and,  aj;  u  conKetjuence.  those 
si-holars  whose  parents  were  tinable  or  nnwilling  to  »)il>- 
Mcrihc  and  pay,  had  to  ceaue  their  ettbrts  at  an  educutitm, 
Just  in  fact  a*  they  had  commenced,  and  then  fell  back  into 
the  next  class,  and  lose  the  ■  (>osifion  which  they  had 
.ttrivt'U  to  maintain  while  the  public  fund  held  out. 

But  this  ine(|uality  cettne<l  when,  about  the  year  184S.  our 
s(thools  were  organized  uuder  what  was  called  the  "Akron 
I,aw,"  mid  Cl.fifRJX  were  levied  and  collected  for  ^^■hittl 
]mr|)ONes;  Imt  the  records  beinj:  lost  or  mitilaid.  we  can  not 
give  more  ]nirticulars.  only  to  say  that  the  law  was  paii^t) 
for  the  lienclil  of  the  (Jiwn  of  Akron,  and  nuide  genera!  in 
its  application. 

Alxrtit  the  yeai-s  IK!fi-T-S,  .lcs.-e  Holmes  npcne.1  and 
taught  an  .\cjidcmy  in  "the  Friend's  Sclmol  Hmisf  on  the 
hill,  and  .■«Kin  after  Imilt  a  large  brick  building  jm*t  iilH)ve 
the  Fair  (Jrounds.  which  lie  UBed  for  a  Biuirding  S<-hool  and 
Academy  for  fJonje  years,  and  did  much  to  further  the  <'»Uwe 
of  education  at  that  early  ilay.  Rev.  .bihn  B.  Urahuiii  uhv 
taught  an  Aciidemy  at  the  corner  of  Wiisbingl^m  and  .fef- 
fcrs-.n   ..trect...  s,«m    after    the   clu-..   of   Mr.    Holm-s'  s,d....l : 


and,  at  a  later  |K»riiHl,  tho  late  Joseph  E.  Vance  alwo  proved 
very  etfieient  in  the  cause  of  education  hy  opening  and 
teaching  a  sch(M)l  in  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian 
churcli. 

In  conscijuence.  liowever,  of  the  Akron  Ijaw  being  re- 
peahid,  or  <'hanged  in  its  application  to  other  places,  on  the 
H)th  of  Aj)ril.  184*.),  the  (jualified  eUn'tors  of  the  School 
Districts  composing  the  town  of  New  Lisbon,  met  accord- 
ing to  ])revious  notice,  and  adopted  the  ac^t  recently  j)assed 
by  the  Ohio  Legislature,  entitled  **An  Act  for  the  better 
organization  of  Public  Sch(K>ls  in  Cities,  Towns,  etc."  On 
the  2Sth  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  an  (dection  was  held 
for  Sch(M)l  Directors  under  this  new  organization,  which  re- 
sidted  in  ch<K)sing  Th.  Tmbsta'tter,  Daniel  Dorwart,  Robert 
Hjinna.  William  D.  Morgan,  B.  W.  Sn<Klgniss  and  Pf.  H. 
(tregg,  as  Directors. 

Tnder  this  organization  n  tax  of  Sl,Ho()  was  assessed  ujM>n 
the  pro] )erty  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  New  Lisbon 
r"ni<m  Sch<M)l  District,  said  tax  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
moneys  accruing  under  the  general  school  laws  of  the  State. 

The  sch(K)ls  were  divided  into  three  dei)artments.  First, 
the  Princi])al;  second,  the  Sectmdary,  and  third,  the  Pri- 
mary: the  teacher  of  the  prin(d])al  school  to  be  ex-of!icio 
Suj)erintendent  of  all  the  schools.  And  under  this  new 
organization  we  a])iM»inted  William  Travis,  as  Principal 
an<l  Superintendent:  Miss  Harriet  Converse,  Assistant: 
David  Anderson,  Male*  Secondarv;  and  for  the  Primaries, 
Mrs.  Marv  Tabor,  and  Misses  Harriet  M.  Canaan,  Marv  Ann 
Craig,  Martha  Thomson  and  Rebecca  J.  Lee. 

And  of  the  six  original  Directors  named  alM)ve,  there  is 
but  one  now  connected  with  the  s(^hools  to  write  this  his- 
tory. Messrs.  Und)sta*tter  and  S  nod  grass  are  dead ;  Daniel 
Dt)rwart  lives  in  Iowa  City:  Robert  Hanna  is  President  of 
the  Ohio  National  Hank, at  Cleveland;  William  1).  Morgan 
is  Auditor  of  Licking  County,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Ohio  Central  Lunati<*  Asvlum. 

Rules  and  n^gulations  were  thf^n  adopted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  scluK)ls,  text  lKK»ks  selected,  rooms   rente<l  in 


Mrhoolp:   iind  wtill  ttu-  I.11 
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which  U 

Hcrase  was  called  into  r£-<]iiieiition  fi»r  .Mr.  Andprwm's  Sw- 
oTidary  School.  On  Mmiday,  Ihe  14th  of  May.  IM».  the 
schiKils  wi'ri'  [lilt  intu  opuratioii  uiuli'i-  the  new  nrganiui- 
tion,  }:raded  tii  suit  the  (iiftercnl  df])tiTtineTits,  and  ii  very 
general  attendance  of  the  rhiMreti  in  all  tlii'  Snh-Diptrict« 
was  reported.  The  High  School,  or  Su|«>rintendentV  De- 
jiartmcnt,  was  located  in  the  haMcnient  of  ilie  Presibytcrian 
church,  the  two  nKinis  having  lieen  n-ntiil  for  that  ]rtir|»iif*. 

We  muHt  confecu,  however,  that  in  the  ntirganizstion  of 
our  Hchools.  some  op]X)sition  wup^  manifested,  TIio  fin<t 
sehotil  fnnds,  «l,(iOS.7S.  having  been  eollect»?d  under  what ' 
wa)S  called  the  "Akrun  Law,"  with  thr  l>oundaries  of  the 
District  somewhat  different,  injnnction^  were  npplii-d  for, 
l>oth  in  the  Common  Pleas  and  hefore  .Judge  Spalding,  nf 
the  Supreme  (.'ourt,  and  notices  served,  to  enjoin  Ihe  ScIkh.I 
Board  from  applying  the  said  funds  to  the  I'nion  ftehrxjls  tts 
organised  under  the  later  Act  of  the  IjCgislatiire  of  Ohio. 
The  a))j)lieations  for  injunetions,  however,  were  overruIe<l  in 
lioth  the  Sujireme  and  f'ommon  Plea**  Courts,  and  the  School 
Boanl  was  left  free  to  apply  the  funds  to  the  i>aj-nient  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  and  other  expenses  in  the  newly  orgsu- 
ined  District, 

At  the  close  of  the  fii-st  term,  July  21st,  IH4!I.  our  imijtresfi 
under  the  new  law  stood  as  follows:  'Number  of  schools 
and  teat^hers,  7;  scholars  enrolled,  4.5B — males  227.  females 
229;  average  daily  attendanee.  321. 

The  second  temi  of  our  schools  commenced  i>n  the  3d  of 
Septemher,  1849,  and  in  renting  riKims  and  preparing  for 
the  same,  the  old  ]og^Tabin  stihtjol  house  was  deelareil  by  tht? 
Bfiard  "no  longer  tenaiitahle,"  and  a  new  room  ivaw  rented 
for  the  Male  Secondary,  under  David  Anderson,  and  thou 
passed  out  of  use,  but  not  out  of  reeolleetion,  the  venprahl^ 
■  lid  pnhlic  log-cabin  school  house  whii-h  «i  long,  in  t-urly 
times.  stiHHl  MS  n  l..>i«'<>n  Hglit  1"  k nnwh-di.'<- ;>iid  ''dneHtion. 
i>n  the  hill. 


Afwirdiiij;  ti-  tlif  aiiiiiiiti  i-upurt  i>f  the  tifihoiii  BoaitJ,  tin- 
Hret  year  iif  the  I'liiiiii  SchtKtls  nf  New  Linlxtn  wIiiiwhI  ii 

Receiptor  funds  In  0\v  aiimiinl  of -. $3,487  M 

Eipeiidiliirwfnr  the  year 1,8S8  7fl 

Leaving  a  balftiiot  of fl,B4»  K. 

Al.  the  (ilow  of  tht!  tenu  in  .Inly,  1S61,  iiniler  tin-  Superin- 
tendence of  Reuben  McMilleii,  tlie  whole  mimher  nf  whiiliirf 
rejxirted  an  enrolled  was  447,  with  an  aveniiP'  daily  attend- 
ance of  32«. 

On  tlie  14th  of  .hine.  IMol,  |mi]ninit!(ins  were  submitted 
til  the  votefK  nC  fbi'  I'niiin  Si-h<.)ol  iJiwtrict  of  New  Lirilioii, 
anil  adnjited,  aiitUoriziuK  the  Boaiii  nf  8*  iKxtl  ]>irLH't(>rf  Ui 
raise  by  taxation  the  sum  of  85,U(Kt,  runiiiiitc  thi-ough  IXri. 
l.tiS.  18i)4,  t8.5'5  and  18.%,  with  privilege  t^i  Ijoitow  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  abovli  amnuut,  and  alsii  to  raise  :i  siirn 
iJuSicient  to  pdy  interest  on  the  piaine. 

The  ])eopU'  wwmed  determined  to  have  K'X"'  uwd  ettieient 
(tchoolN  in  which  to  educate  each  and  every  child  of  lawful 
&jie  in  the  District,  and  for  that  pur|msc  they  were  willing 
to  he  taxed  as  well  for  the  erection  of  huildiufrs  as  for  other 
school  cx|x'nHcs. 

On  the  oth  of  March,  !?«:-(,  ,i  v..te  was  als,.  taken  as  to 
whether  then'  nhould  he  'mi- m  J'lrnr  schmtl  houses  built— at 
which  election  166  voles  were  given  for  bliilding  onf  wihwil 
himse,  and  92  votes  for  huildinn  /oiir  school  houses — thuf 
putting  our  schools  all  under  one  roof,  where  the  head  can 
su)>ervise  the  ditlerent  branelies,  and  thus  make  the  system 
more  uniform  and  etlii'icnt. 

During  the  year  lSo6  a  plain,  but  substantial  brick  mdioo) 
house  washuilton  the  beautiful  location  on  thchill,  and  Just 
where  the  early  inhabitants  of  New  Msbon  kicatcd  the  orig- 
inal log-oabin  sch(K)l  jioiise;  The  building  is  55  by  .SO  feet, 
three  stories  high,  haviun  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor  for 
the  smaller  class  of  children,  and  four  on  the  second,  count- 
ing the  re<'i tation-n»om,  for  the  more  advanced  scholars,  and 
a  fine  large  hall,  {'-overing  the  whole  of  the  third  story,  for 
examination  hi,   lectures,  or  any  other  legitimate  or    useful 


[iiirijiiw- 


Hiiii  wliirli.  it'  iiercwKary.  cttii  ln'  iliviil<-ti  and  iiwhI 
roiiniH.  Ami  I  will  add,  the  i-itntractoi'  whk  Jntiit-s 
Scott,  who  ii^it  up  the  Iniilding  in  the  luo^r  sult.itaiitial 
niminer.  And  th<>  iiu-iiiIht,-  of  tU-  St^l.cx,!  Bot.H,  under 
whiwi-  adDiinintrutiii[i  thiw  Ijiiildiiig  was  iTcctcd,  were  us 
follows;  EraRtus  Ecllw,  .fanifs  H,  Mhields,  William  IforwRrt, 
Simon  SjiiktT.  (ieoi^i'  S  Vallaiidi^ham  and  William  |). 
Lepper. 

On  tlu'  titli  of  Aprii.  IS-'.?,  the  New  Lisbon  I'nion  ScIi.k.Is 
wiTL-  opcnyii  in  llic  lu'w  Urirk  schoiil  house,  under  the  Intf 
Havid  AndfTtfon  an  Su]>erintendeut,  J.  B.  Harrix.  teadifrnf 
the  High  Sehool  ;  Miss  Lueretia  Pole.  Female  (irammsr 
SchtK.l;  MisH  Sarah  E.  Ronch,  Internii'diate :  Miss  Hi.rri^r 
Diljbli',  Advanced  Primary ;  and  .Misws  Mary  Ann  Ki-lU 
and  Mary  L.  Watt,  Primaries. 

This  was  really  a  hrw  and  eventful  era  in  our  Public 
Si^hiH>l  System.  A  tine,  H«hntantial  public  building,  whi-n- 
all  the  children  and  youth  of  the  town  cimld  gather  and  n-- 
ceive  iustruetion  under  the  ."ame  riKjf.  with  an  abb-  in- 
structor for  ea<th  room,  and  all  under  the  HUpervinion  and 
mntrol  of  one  Superintendent.  And  under  this  liountiful 
provision  the  HehiKils  have  ]irosi>ered  for  many  yearK  Tin- 
l>eo|)le  wem  willing  to  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation  for 
school  puri»ottes,  when  they  know  the  funds  are  pniju'rlv 
expeniled.  Those  having  the  greatest  numlier  of  rhildren. 
of  course,  receive  the  greatext  auiount  of  benefits:  but  is 
there  not  some  honor  in  being  representetl  in  all  the  gnult-.-- 
imd  departments  of  the  FwhiNil.i,  even  if  it  doe!<  entail  li[Min 
tile  family  thus  represented  the  lalx>rof  washing  morefiu'ti* 
and  eonibiugmore  heailK  Hf  well  as  darning  ition- sbM-kings. 
or  even  the  res|)onsitjiJity  of  bunting  up  the  latest  fanhiuiis 
for  ^'oung  America?  And  wc  should  not  W  eiiviniis  nf  mir 
ncighl»>r's  gitotl  luck  in  this  latter  res^>eot,  but  feel  that  il 
is  our  duty  ti>  nmtribute  our  full  share  of  thf  taxes  in  onier 
that  all  the  youth  of  the  land  may  reepivi*  a  gnn«l.  plain 
schiKil  education,  and  thus  bei-oine  well  i|ualilnHl 
I  and  hel]i  tnanage  the  atfairn  of  the  worUI  when 
udy  to  leave  Ibc  slagi>  i.f  ai'lion. 


I  will  now  give  the  names,  as  well  as  the  date,  of  ap^^oint- 
ment  of  the  Superintendents  of  our  schools.  They  gener- 
ally taught  the  High  Sehool,  but  were  not,  in  all  cases, 
Su]H'rintendents  when  first  appoint(?d: 

William  Travis April  80,  1849 

Reuhen  McMillen AjH'il  24,  18.50 

(rcorge  Eraser April  24,  1852 

J.  H.  Harris Sei>tember  2H,  185H 

HenrvC.  McOH)k March  81,  IHTyo 

David  Anderson Aj)ril  24,  18*57 

T.  M.  T.  Mc(\>y August  28,  18H0 

\V.  M.  Bryant >Iarch  2H,  18H7 

\V.  K.  Smiley April  11,  18H8 

1.  I^  Hole August  14,  IHm 

R.  \V.  Tavlor June  (>,  1878 

(;.  h\  Mead Julvo.  187o 

With  the  excej)tion  of  one  or  two  tenij)orary  aj)point- 
ments  for  a  sh()rt  time,  the  above  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
Superintenrlents  who  have  successfully  conducted  the  Tnion 
Sch(H>lsof  New  liisbon  for  the*  last  twentv-seven  vears.  Our 
s<*h(M)ls  are  now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Mead,  who 
is  c«M-tainlv  not  Ixdiind  his  j)redecessors  in  abilitv  or  sue- 

ri'Ss. 

The  incidents  of  our  scIkm)!  days  are  never  forgotten,  but 
foll(>w  us  thrrnigh  life.  We  should,  therefore,  cultivate  the 
kindest  feelings  towards  our  teachers,  as  well  as  to  the 
scholars — and  the  parent,  t(K),  should  feel  it  a  duty  to  i)ay 
fre<|iR»nt  visits  to  the  sch(K)ls  in  order  to  encourage  the 
teachers,  as  well  as  to  make  their  children  feel  that  thev 

« 

takeai  d(»ep  interest  in  their  education  and  j)roper  develop- 
ment while  attending  school.  They  are  thus  emibled  to 
know  from  personal  knowledge  and  consultation  with  the 
teacher  as  to  the  advancement  of  their  children,  or  whv 
they  do  not  keep  up  with  their  classes,  and  make  the  proper 
progress — and  at  the  same  time  such  visits  show  an  interest 
in  the  schools,  and  have  a  verv  fine  effect. 


On  the  first  opening  of  our  schools,  in  lS4i),  under  the 
I'uion  School  System,  the  wages  af  teachers  were  low,  rang- 
ing from  $14  \H-r  month  to  845()  per  year  for  Mr.  Travis,  the 
Su])erintenclent.  In  later  years  salaries  were  gradually 
raised,  and  at  one  time  the  Selux)!  Board  ]>aid  the  Suj»erin- 
tendent  as  high  as  S1,2()C)  to  Sl,-")0()  per  year.  At  this  time 
the  teiichers  of  Nos.  1,  2,  H  and  4.  receive  SHo  per  month  : 
No.  o,  S4();  No.  H,  SoO;  Assistant  in  High  Sc1kh»1,  84;") :  and 
the  Superintendent.  S1,()(H)  ]»er  iinnum.  And  our  time  this 
vear  will  extend  U*  85  weeks. 

The  settlement  of  our  Tnion  ScIkhjI  Treasurer  for  lS7o, 
with  the  Auditor  of  the  county,  shows  the  following  nM-ci]»ts 
for  the  sch(K>l  war : 

RECEII*TS. 

Received  from  State i^\,{)'2o  11 

'*      local  tax 4,86.S  28 

Tuition  non-reflident  piipilH,  etc 146  70 

Total  receipts So.oXo  («♦ 

EXPESDITCUKS. 

Paid  teachers  , :.. S2,»40  <M» 

"     debt  and  interest l,80i*  44 

"     contingent  expenses 580  10 


Total  expenditures  during  the  year So,27il  54 

Balance ?*25o  .>> 

\V<*  are,  however,  now  free  from  de]»t.  with  the  l<K-al  tax 
lew  re(luce<l  t(»  Hve  an<l  a  half  mills,  which  is  in  addition 
to  what  we  rcM-eive  from  the  State.  .\nd  as  economv  is 
the  order  of  tlie  day,  we  hojM'  to  give  our  I'nion  Sc]HKd>  the 
greatest  amount  of  iM'Uefits  from  the  least  |M>ssihle  expense. 

\V<'  also  give  thr  names  of  the  teachers  in  the  I'nion 
Schools  for  this  present  Centennial  y«*ar  of  ISTH:  (i.  F.  Mead. 
Superintendent  :  Mrs.  M.  A.  .Mead.  Assistant  :  A.  I\.  Martin, 
teacher  of  No.  r>:  Miss  Carrie  Selierer,  No.  ")  :  Miss  I.ou. 
!{oa<-h.  No.  4:  Miss  Klla  M.  S<-aife.  No.  .'> :  Miss  l.vdia  \. 
Ogden.  No.  2.  and  .Miss  .Jennie  K.  Seott.  No.  1. 

The  names  of  our  j>resent  SeluMjl  directors  are  .1.  II.  Wal- 
lace. John  Wav,  D.  C.  Shnltz,  Dr.  (iilnior.  Wm.  A.  .Nieliols 
and  n.  n.  (iregg. 


Our  present  scIkh)!  systcMu  has  l)een  in  operation  in  N<*w 
Lisbon  for  t\ventv-s(»ven  years,  and  has  heeonit*  so  firnilv 
established  that  no  pt^rson  ('ouhl  think  of  abolishinjr  or 
changing  it  in  any  nianncM*  in  order  t<»  cripple  or  render  it 
less  effectivt^  in  the  e(hication  of  our  youth.  All  jmrties 
join  in  its  support,  and  we  have  the  gcHjd  sense  to  elect  our 
I)irect(»rs  free  from  partisan  bias,  and  to  so  manage  and  ad- 
minister the  aftairs  of  our  sch(M)ls  that  nothing  (»f  tlie  kind 
shall  cre(*]»  in  and  corru]»t  the  fountain  and  source*  of  knowl- 
edge an<l  education.  Within  a  very  ft»w  years  we  have  ex- 
pended about  S8,()(X)  to  UKKlernize  and  improve  our  school 
buihling,  an<l  it  is  now  surrounded  by  a  b(»autiful  grove  of 
evergreen  and  fo^^*<t  trees,  to  which  the  minds  of  our  youth 
will  wander  back,  manv  times  in   vears  to  come,  while  in 

*  * 

pursuit  of  their  destiny  in  the  outside  world. 

The  following  is  a  r(»port  of  our  Tnion  S<diool  for  tlu^  fall 
term  of  fourteen  weeks,  closing  l)(»ceml)er  17,  lS7o  :  The 
whole  nund>er  of  scholars,  4()o  ;  average  daily  attendan<-e  of 
the  whole  sc1hh»1,  :i(K);  and  the  av(M'age  per  cent,  in  atten<l- 
ance,  S4.  The  numbcM*  of  scholars  attending  the  High  ScIuhiI 
during  the  fall  session,  o^J:  averagi*  daily  attendance,  :>*i  : 
per  cent,  of  attendance,  S<). 

The  branclu's  reguhirly  studied  in  th(»  Primary  schools 
are  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  (Jeography, 
and  in  No.  <>,  (iranimar.  The  following  branches  were 
studied  last  term  by  scholars  attending  the  High  Sch(M)l  : 
Rea<ling,  Sp(»lling,  Higher  Arithmeti(%  Physi(^al  (leography, 
Knglish  (Iranunar,  Primary  and  Higher  Algebra,  (ieome- 
trv.  (ieologv.  !*hvsiologv.  Rhetoric,  Historv  and  B<M>k-kee|»- 
iuir. 


NEW  LONDON  SPECIAL  SCHOOL. 

BUTLER   OOUNTY,  OHIO,  1876. 


This  [liace  was  first  settled  bv  intelligent  and  enterprisiHg 
people  frnni  North  Wales — fidward  Bebb.  the  fether  of  Gov- 
ernor Bebb,  being  the  first  settler.  This  was  in  1801.  In 
1802-3  Jolin  Vaughn,  Morgan  and  William  Gwilym  came, 
and  thus  was  begun  the  foundation  of  a  Welsh  community 
which,  for  enterprise,  morality  and  intelligence,  formed  an 
oasis  in  Southwestern  Ohio. 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was  taught  in  1809,  in  a 
rented  log  cabin,  by  Adam  Mow,  at  $1.50  per  scholar,  for  a 
tffrot  of  three  months,  paid  by  subscription.  This  is  claimed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  first  school  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, but  some  of  the  people  of  the  adjoining  township  claim 
that  a  school  was  taught  in  1808,  in  a  part  of  that  township 
which  now  belongs  to  the  New  Loudon  special  district  by  a 
Mr.  Jenkins,  whose  most  distinguished  pupil  was  James  B. 
Ray,  who  afterwards  became  Governor  of  Indiana.  This 
teacher  Was  noted  for  teaching  morals  and  manners  to  his 
pupils.  Before  dismissing  liis  pupils  at  noon,  he  collected 
thera  with  their  dinner  around  a  large  table  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  and  alter  asking  a  blessing  upon  the  meal,  he 
acted  as  ■'  autocrat  of  the  dinner  table,"  requiring  silent  at- 
tention from  all. 

In  1810  the  citizens  of  this  place  met  together  and  built  a 
t<^  cabin  school  house  with  cat  and  elay  chimney,  wooden 
latch,  slab  benches,  board  roof  and  two  small  windows;  but 
provided  with  no  black-board,  maps,  globe  or  charts.  Here 
the  children  were  taught  to  spell  in  Dilworth's  sjielliug  book, 


and  to  read  in  the  New  Tegtament,  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress and  American  Preceptor,  and  to  write,  and  to  ciplier  in 
Bennet's  and  Pike's  Arithmetics,  graduating  at  the  "rule  of 
three."  The  qualifications  ot  the  teacher  were  decided  by 
those  appointed  to  employ  teachers,  acfiording  to  reputation, 
or  reuomraeridatinn,  or  decided  characteristics,  as  good  jieu- 
manship,  ability  in  arithmetic,  or  anslerity  in  manner  and  dis- 
cipline. 

In  this  way  the  schools  were  kept  during  three  or  four 
months  of  each  year,  no  change  being  made  except  a  change 
of  teachers  occasionally,  until  1819,  when  David  Lloyd,  a 
graduate  from  Philadelphia,  was  employed  to  teach.  He  in- 
troduced grammar  and  geography  into  the  schools,  and  clas- 
sified bis  pupils  in  these  branches  and  in  arithmetic.  Before 
this,  each  pupil  recited  by  himself,  or  rather  did  not  recit«  at 
all.  He  was  an  eccentric  man,  having  spent  most  of  his  lift' 
in  a  vain  effort  to  invent  perpetual  motion.  He  taught  for 
the  same  wages  as  his  predecessors,  and  collected  his  tuition 
from  his  patrons.  The  general  government  had  made  eome 
provision  to  help  the  schools  before  this,  by  appropriating 
the  land  in  section  sixteen  of  each  township  for  this  purpose. 
This  land  was  leased  for  a  series  of  years  by  the  Township 
Trnstees,  to  be  put  under  cultivation,  and  now  part  of  it  was 
rented  liar  one-third  grain  rent,  which  amounted  to  twenty 
or  thirty  bushels  of  eorp,  worth  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  bushel. 
This  the  teacher  had  to  take  at  current  prices  as  part  of  hb 
wages.  This  plan  of  renting  the  land  for  grain  rent  was  con- 
tinued until  the  land  •a/as  considerably  run  down,  when  inost- 
of  it  was  sold,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  divided,  pro  rata, 
among  tlie  schools. 

In  1821,  in  addition  to  the  Common  School,  Kev.  Thomas 
Thomas,  father  of  the  late  T.  E.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  ofLane  The- 
ological aeminary,  established  a  High  School  and  boardiDf; 
school,  in  which  he  taugbt,  for  a  series  of  years,  advanced 
pupils  in  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geome- 
try. This  was  a  great  iiii[)etus  to  the  growtii  of  the  educa- 
tional spirit  of  the  community,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
"  Union   Library  Association  of  Morgan  and  Crosby"  was 
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formed  and  chartered  by  the  Legislature,  and  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Burnet  and  Judge  Mcljain  ratify- 
ing the  articles.  In  this  library  were  srich  books  an  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  Rollin's  Ancient  HiHtory,  Josephus,  Mungii 
Park's  travels,  Lewis  und  Clark,  Campbell  on  the  Miracles. 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Butler's  Analogy,  &c.,  and 
by  examining  the  librarian's  record,  we  find  that  these  books 
were  drawn  out  and  read  by  almost  every  citizen  of  the  two 
townships ;  and  thus  the  intelligence  of  the  people  was  greatly 
increased,  and  a  desire  for  improvement  was  awakened  in  both 
old  and  young.  And  this  desire  has  been  growing  ever  since, 
so  that  when  the  schools  were  organized  under  the  State  law 
in  1826,  the  people  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages. A  new  schfiol  house  was  built,  and  William  Bebb, 
who  became  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1846,  was  the  first  teacher 
employed  under  the  Slate  law.  He  taught  two  years  and 
then  taught  High  School  four  years,  when  he  went  to  Hamil- 
ton and  studied  and  practised  law  until  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor. We  had  township  examiners  to  decide  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  as  early  as  1826.  The  Hon.  James 
Shields,  who  hud  been  nineteen  years  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  and  who  was  afterwards,  in  1829, 'a  member  of 
Congress,  was  the  first  examiner.  Excepting  Professor  Mc- 
GuSey,  he  was  {lerhaps  the  best  scholar  and  must  influential 
man  in  the  county,  taking  a  leading  part  in  all  the  educa- 
tional enterprises.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
He  examined  Governor  Bebb,  Evan  Davies  and  other  noted 
teachers.  From  1828  to  1832,  Governor  Bebb  was  township 
examiner.  Evan  Davis  taught  here  for  six  or  seven  years, 
commencing  in  1830.  He  wus  for  torty  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  educators  of  Butler  county,  being  County 
Examiner  from  1840  to  1869.  After  Mr.  Bebb,  the^Rev. 
Benjamin  Lloyd  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  well  known  as  a 
veteran  worker  in  tiie  .Ainericsm  Sunday  Sehuul  Union,  and 
in  Ohio  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Reform  Farm  School  at  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio,  were  Township  Examiners.  From  1837  to  1840, 
Mr.  Ohidluw  taught  High  School  here  with  great  success. 
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'beae  eminent  teaotieni  gave 
have  since  furnished  pupils  and  teachers  for  onr  sdiools. 
Among  the  most  noted  in  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas's  school 
we  might  mention  Charles  Selden,  author  of  Selden's  Book- 
keeping, and  the  late  T.  E.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  of  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary, who  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  works 
on  homiletica  in  the  Englisli  language.  In  Governor  Bebb's 
school  we  mention  William  Dennisoti,  who  became  Governor 
of  Ohio  in  1861,  Hon.  G.  M.  Shaw,  of  Indiana,  nnd  Hon. 
Daniel  Shaw,  a  mtmber  of  the  first  legislature  of  Louisiana 
after  the  late  rebellion.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Grant  parish,  and 
had  charge  of  the  colored  troops  at  the  time  of  the  Colfax 
massacre,  and  Hon.  Peter  Melindy,  one  of  the  most  promineDt 
Republican  politicians  in  Iowa.  These  schools  were  (latroD- 
ized  by  many  of  the  must  wealthy  families  in  Cincinnati  and 
the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Evan  Havies  built  up  and  popu- 
larized the  Common  Schools,  and  prep;ired  pupils  for  the 
High  School,  teaching  some  of  the  higher  branches  him- 
self in  the  public  schools,  so  that  Mr.  Chidlaw's  school 
had  liiore  of  a  home  influence.  He  taught  more  on  the  mod- 
ern plan,  introducing  the  modern  improvement  of  black- 
board, charts,  &c.  He  prepared  some  eminently  sncoeesful 
teachers,  among  whom  we  may  mention  T.  F.  Jones,  Griffith 
Morris,  Evan  Morris  and  M.  R.  Shields.  These  gentlemen 
conducted  the  schools  here  and  in  the  ueighboring  villftges 
with  great  success  for  several  years.  Mr.  M.  R.  Shields  after- 
wards filled  the  office  of  County  Surveyor  very  successfully, 
n  Butler  county,  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Evan  Morris 
graduated  in  eivil  engineering  in  the  College  of  Cincinnati, 
under  Professor  Mitchell,  a  distingitishefl  mathemati<ri»n  and 
astronomer.  Some  distinguitihed  alitors  also  attended  Mr. 
Chidlaw's  school,  the  best  known  of  whom  is  Murat  Hal- 
stead,  the  editor  and  |iublisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Com- 
mercial, whose  father,  Colonel  Griffin  Haletead,  still  lives 
here. 

Uuder  the  mauagemeiil  nf  these  ex<*lient  ti>a<!hrrs  the  pub- 
lic sehools  wire  very  prosperous,  iind  wages  were  increiisMi 
fnmi  *12  to  S25,  and  afterward.-*  to  *30  per  month.    In  18-52 


or  1853  a  new  library  amoratition  was  formtKl,  and  about  one 
thousand  volumes  of  uhoice  staadard  works  were  purchased 
for  it,  which  were  free  to  the  people  to  read. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  up  to  this  time,  this  place  has 
shown  a  praiseworthy  example  in  educational  progress.  Since 
this  time  we  have  had  some  upsand  downs,  and  individual 
&iiur«s,  auefa  as  occur  almost  everywhere.  But  it  is  not  our 
province  to  speak  of  these,  but  rather  to  show  the  general 
progress  that  has  beeji  made.  No  oue  should  suppose  that 
every  teacher  has  been  a  success  because  we  do  not  take  pains 
to  point  out  the  failures  that  have  been  made,  though  we  feel 
free  to  say  that  these  have  been  few  and  tar  between. 

In  I85«  the  Academy,  or  High  School,  was  organized  on  a 
more  permanent  basis.  Twelve  of  the  most  prominent  citi- 
eens  were  appointed  as  Directors,  who  made  themselves  re- 
s(>ousible  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  connected  with  the 
school,  the  funds  for  which  were  mainly  derived  from  tuition, 
and  they  employed  David  McCIung,  afterwards  Judge  Mc- 
Cluog,  as  Principal,atasalary  of  ^3.00  per  day.  At  this  time 
black-boards,  wall  maps,  globes,  charts,  instruments  and  all 
^le  modern  appliances  to  facilitate  teaching  were  systemati- 
I  flally  used.  The  Public  School  was  also,  at  this  time,  divided 
isto  two  departments,  primary  and  secondary.  The  Misses 
Atherton,  three  sisters  who  received  their  preparatory  educa- 
tion here,  and  finL-ihed  their  studies  at  the  Western  Seminary 
Bt  Oxford,  and  Michael  Jones,  of  this  place,  were  all  very 
topular  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  were  employed  for 
Kveral  years.  In  the  High  School  the  teachers  were 
Ranged  often,  though  most  of  the  teachers  were  men  of 
^lity,  being  nearly  all  graduates  of  (.'ollege,  and  all  profes- 
Moual  teaohere,  as  the  rules  of  the  Company  retjuired  that 
e  but  professional  teachers  should  be  employed.  Yet  the 
nlleges  had  given  them  good  training,  and  were  not  at  fault, 
r  most  of  them  left  their  situation  here  because  they  obtained 
Btter  situations  elsewhere. 

Of  the  noted  teachers  we  mention  two,  the  Rev.  David 
N^ilson,  who  had  been  a  missionary  in  Syria  for  fifteen 
a   man    of   great    ability    and    energy    and    success 


as  a  miSBonary,  preacher  and  teacher,  and  Rev,  Mark  Wil- 
liams, a  graduate  of  Miami  University,  and  of  Lane  Theo- 
logital  Seminary,  who  has  lieen  for  the  past  ten  years  a 
missionary  at  Kalgan,  China,  sent  out  hy  the  AmericMn 
Board.     He  was  prepared  for  college  here. 

A  !ai^  number  of  the  Principals  in  the  High  School 
here,  are  now  tilling  high  professional  positions  as  preachers, 
lawyers  and  doctors. 

In  186a,  James  A.  Clark,  the  present  Princtpal  of  the 
Graded  Schools,  was  employed  as  Principal  of  the  High 
School.  Under  his  management  the  school  was  quite  suc- 
cessful. But  in  order  that  both  the  High  School  and  tbe 
Public  School  might  be  more  efficient,  it  was  necessar-  that 
they  should  be  united,  and  the  people  felt  this.  And  so,  after 
the  Act  of  the  Legislaturt,  passed  April  9,  1867,  being  an 
Act  for  the  organization  of  Sjwcial  School  Districts,  the 
leaven  of  enthusiasm  so  pervaded  the  whole  community  that 
they  were  unanimous  in  their  vote  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  this  law.  And  on  Decemlwr  10,  1869,  the  New 
London  Special  School  was  organised,  and  Messrci.  Jaoob 
Scheel,  Evan  Evans  and  Thomas  A})p]eton  were  the  first 
Board  appointed  uuder  this  Act.  They  employed  as  Princi- 
pal Samuel  McClelland,  a  former  pupil  of  the  High  School, 
and  graduate  of  Miami  University,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
present  Board  of  Examiners  of  Butler  county.  But  at  this 
time  the  school  was  not  thoroughly  graded  and  Haseified,  for 
want  of  suitable  rooms. 

In  1871  a  large  and  beautiful  lot  of  about  three  acres  was 
purchased,  and  a  commodious  brick  school  house  was  erected, 
containing  four  departments  furnished  in  modern  style,  the 
whole  costing  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

At  that  time  the  basis  of  tbe  present  system  of  classifica- 
tion was  formed  by  Miss  Florence  Shafer  (the  only  lady 
teacher  ever  employed  iu  the  High  School),  and  the  three 
members  of  the  Boanl  then  acting,  viz:  Messrs,  Griffith 
Morris,  Abner  Francis  and  Evan  Evans,  the  Hrst  two  being 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  scholai-ship,  and  experieuoed  as 
teachers,  and  all   three  men  of  weidih  and  influence;  sud. 


above  all,  thoroughly  in  (earnest  In  their  efiorts  to  build  up  & 
good  school.  Three  grades  were  formed,  Primary,  Interme- 
diate and  High  ScJinoI.  In  1H72,  James  A.  Clark,  former 
Prineiptt!  of  tlie  High  School,  was  employed  as  Priaeipal ; 
and  since  that  time  much  has  been  done  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Board  and  citizens,  to  establish  a  course  of  study  and 
system  of  education  and  mental  training  that  would  best  pre- 
pare our  youtli  for  citizenship  and  the  duties  of  life. 

A  daily  record  of  deportment  is  kept,  but  no  marking  in 
daily  recitations  is  done;  no  stated  examinations  are  held 
during  term  time;  but  classes  are  examined  oflen  on  import- 
ant portions  of  studies  passed  over,  and  a  careful  general 
review,  and  semi-annual  and  annual  examinations  are  given 
for  promotions.  No  cramming  is  attempted;  but. we  aim 
to  make  careful  and  accurate  thinkers  and  systematic  scholars. 
All  promotions  are  made  by  examination,  the  Board  or  jjer- 
sons  selected  by  them,  assisted  by  the  Principal  and  teachers, 
being  the  judges.  We  endeavor,  mainly,  to  govern  on  moral 
principles,  striving  to  make  our  pupils  true  to  themselves; 
true  to  their  fellows,  that  they  may  grow  up  to  be  true  to  their 
country,  and,  above  all,  true  to  their  God. 

We  have  had  for  the  past  five  years  an  enumeration  of 
abont  one  hundred  and  ninety  pupils  of  school  age  in  the  dis- 
trict, which  is  two  by  three  miles,  the  pojailatiou  being 
about  stationary.  We  have  enrolled  each  year,  since  1872, 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pujiils,  including  about 
twenty  pupils  each  year  who  attended  from  other  places,  and 
who  pay  tuition  al  the  rate  of  thirty-two  dollars  for  forty 
weeks  in  the  High  School,  And  we  couid  have  double  this 
number  if  we  were  prepared  to  accommodate  them.  A  great 
many  pupils  attend  the  High  School  to  ]irepare  for  teaching, 
and  many  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  prepare  for  college. 


COUBSE    OF    STDDT    IN    PRIMARY    DEPARTMENT. 

First  Ytutr — This  is  a  grade  for  oral  and  blackboard 
instruction,  and  the  teacher  is  expected  to  use  such  cards  for 
iuBtructiou  in  the  elements  of  Readiug,  Spelling  and  Object 


Lessons  aa  the  Board  may  direct.  Pupils  shall  he  taught  to 
call  at  sight  and  sjiell  all  the  words  iu  McGuffey's  First 
Reader.  Thay  shall  he  taught,  by  means  of  objects,  to  per- 
form mental  and  slate  exercises  in  the  four  fuudamental 
rules  of  Arithmetic  to  amounts  not  exceeding  ten,  and  to 
count  on  the  frame  to  one  hundred.  They  shall  he  taught  to 
speak  short  sentences,  containing  such  words  as  occur  in  the 
Object  Lessons,  and  to  use  the  same  in  both  numbers,  and  to 
write  capitals  and  small  letters.  Particular  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  correct  language  and  orthography  on  the  |iart  of  the 
teacher. 


Second  Vear — Pupils  in  this  grade  shall  be  taught  to  read 
fluently  and  distinctly  all  the  lessons  iu  McGuffey's  Second 
Reader,  and  number  each  page  by  its  figures.  They  shall 
be  taught  to  write  at  dictation  on  their  slates  alt  the  words 
they  are  retjuired  to  s[>ell,  and  to  count  with  and  without 
objects  as  high  as  one  thousand ;  and  perform  mental  opera- 
tions ID  the  fundamental  rules  not  esceeding  one  hundred. 
Singing  shall  be  taught  ten  minutes  each  day,  and  a  short  lee- 
son  given  in  morals  and  manners. 

Third  Year — Pupils  in  this  grade  shall  be  taught  to  read 
fluently  and  distinctly  alJ  the  lessons  in  McGuffey's  Third 
Reader;  and  to  repeat  in  their  own  language  the  substauoe 
of  each  lesson;  and  to  number  the  pages  by  the  figures,  and 
the  lessons  by  their  numerals;  and  to  spell  in  writing  all  the 
words  they  use;  and  to  learn  the  uses  of  all  punctuation 
marks.  They  shall  finish  Primary  Ariihmetic  to  the  tens, 
and  perform  slate  exercises  to  ten  thousand,  the  multipliei^ 
and  divisors  not  exceeding  nine.  They  shall  receive  Lan- 
guage Lessons  and  oral  instruction  in  Geography,  beginning 
with  location,  direction  and  distance,  illustrating  by  the  Vil- 
lage, Township,  County,  State,  etc.  Object  Lessons,  Sing- 
ing and  lessons  iu  Morals  and  Manners  continued.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  acquire  a  habit  of  speaking  a  well-<!iilti- 
vated  and  refined  language. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. « 

Firnt  Ye,ar — McGiifiFev's  Fourth  Reader,  Spelling,  Guyot's 
Intermediate  Geography,  Ray's  Aritlimetics  (Second  and 
Third),  Swinton\s  Primary  Language  Lessons,  and  Copy 
Books  numbers  one  and  two. 

Sexiond  Year — Fifth  Reader,  Ray's  Arithmetic  (Third 
Part  to  Decimal  Fractions),  Intermediate  Geogra])hy,  Lan- 
guage Lessons  and  oral  instruction  in  Grammar,  Morals  and 
Manners,  and  number  three  Copy  Book. 

Third  Year — Sixth  Reader,  Common  School  Geography, 
Ray's  Arithmetics  (Part  Second  completed.  Part  Third  to 
Square  Root),  S  win  ton's  Intermediate  Language  Lessons, 
oral  instruction  in  Grammar  and  Objects,  and  number  four 
Copy  Book. 

Fourth  Year — Selected  Reading,  Common  School  Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic  (Part  Third  completed),  Intermediate  Lan- 
guage Lessons  completed,  and  Harvey's  Grammar  begun, 
numbers  four  and  five  Copy  Book. 

HIGH   SOH(X)L    DEPARTMENT. 

FirHt  Year — Harvey's  Grammar,  Algebra,  United  States 
History,  Physical  Geography,  Swinton^s  School  Composition. 

Secand  Year — Algebra,  Ancient  History,  Physiology,  Lat- 
in Grammar  and  Reader  and  Composition. 

Third  Year — Modern  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Bot- 
any, Geometry  and  Caesar. 

Fourth  Year — English  Literature,  Trigonometry,  Virgil, 
Book-keeping  and  Cic»ero. 


Pupils  preparing  for  college  take  Greek  instead  of  some 
of  the  above  English  branches  that  belong  to  the  college 
course. 

The   members  of   the  present   Board   are   Messrs.   £van 

Evans,  R.  M.  Evans  and  Cummins  Butterfield,  all  interesteil 

in  the  schools. 

J.  A.  CLARK. 


NORWALK,  OHIO. 


\oRWAi.K,  Ohio,  Fehruary  i'),  IS'JH. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Bmird  uf  Eilucatioii  tVir  the 
village  tjf  Nonmlk.  Htiron  fhimtif,  Ohio,  composed  of  Henry 
M.  WoosTEH,  8.  M.  Fuller,  Henry  S.  Mitchkll,  S.  T.  A. 
VAUftriVEK,  N.  H,  Pbbbleb  and  C.  B.  Stickney,  the 
Hpecial  Committee  for  that  purpoBe,  vix-  Rkv.  Doctor 
Alfrbi>  Nkwtos,  Pkof.  C.  W.  Oakes  and  Hon.  Theodore 
WiLLTAMM,  appointed  by  this  Board  October  14,  1S75,  sub- 
mitted their  report  and  historical  account  of  the  school 
interests  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  for  presentation,  with  other 
educational  statistic*  of  Ohio,  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1876,  which  report  wag 
duly  considered  by  the  Board ;  and,  ujjon  motion  of  S.  M, 
Fuller,  the  same  was  approved  and  adopted ;  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  said  Board  was  ordered  to  forward  a  copy  thereof, 
with  the  action  of  the  Board  thereon,  to  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Pehfwls  for  Ohio,  to  be  published  pursuant 
to  the  former  instruction  of  said  Hehool  tVimmissioner,  for 
the  use  and  purpose  uIkivp  njimetl. 

H.  M.  WfX)STER, 

Prrxiflr-nl  of  B<Ki,ni. 


At' 


H.  STIfKNEY. 

flM-  of  B'lo 


NOEWALK  80H00L  HISTORY  PEEVIOUS  TO  THE  ADOPTION 
OF  THE  GEADUD  SYSTEM. 
The  town  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  was  incorporated  by  special 
act  of  the  Lefrislature,  February  U,  1828,  and  the  first  elec- 
tion under  the  art  of  incorporation  wa^:  held  the  -^tb  day  of 


May  of  the  same  year.  At  this  electiua  a  much  larger  vote 
was  polled  than  for  many  years  succeeding — the  returns 
showing  69  votes.  There  was  no  provision  in  this  act  for 
the  maintenance  of  t'onimon  Schools,  consequently  the  mea- 
ger privileges  that  were  afforded  were  those  provided  by  the 
general  laws  of  the  State  for  educatinn  under  the  Dintriet 
System  ;  and  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  village,  in 
about  the  year  1816  until  1826,  small  private  and  District 
Schools,  taught  during  the  winter  months,  afforded  the  only 
educational  facilities  for  our  sparce  population,  and  of  tlu^se 
no  authentic  records  have  be«n  preBerved. 

NOR  WALE    ACADEMY. 

In  October,  1826,  an  ossociatitjn  of  individuals,  organized- 
ujider  the  name  of  "  The  President,  Trustees,  etc,"  of  tb»- 
"Norwalk  Academy,"  having  previously  piirchased.  of  Elish^ 
Whittlesey  four  lots,  known  then  as  Nos,  :J8,  :id.  40  and  41, 
and  being  the  same  lots  now  occupied  by  our  High  Sch<xJ 
building,  erected  a  three-story  brick  building,  and  partially 
finished  it.  upon  these  lots,  the  first  and  seci>nd  storifx  nf 
which  were  designed  tor  the  purposes  of  the  Academy,  sod 
the  third  story  for  a  Masonic  Lodge.  The  first  and  aecond 
stories,  though  far  fnjm  complete,  were  occupied,  and  the 
Academy  opened  in  December  of  the  same  year  ( 1826),  with 
Hev.  C.  V.  Br(ini«m,  rectijr  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  a*;  Princi- 
pal, and  Rev.  S.  A.  Broneon,  Abram  Briinson,  Mr.  Waroer 
and  Jasiah  Botsford,  at^istants.  A  female  teacher.  Miss 
Bostwick,  was  soon  after  added,  who  taught  ornamental 
branches — drawing,  painting,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  firrt 
quarter  the  Principal  reported  the  uunilier  itf  pupils  in  at- 
tendance at  90.  The  pricet^  fixed  for  tuition  were  as  ft^ows: 
Reading,  Writing  and  Spelling,  jter  quarter,  81. 7o ;  if  pud 
in  two  weeks,  81.50;  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar, 
(2.Q0:  paid  in  two  weekis.  tl.75;  higher  branches  of  Eogliah 
education,  8S. 00 :  i»id  in  two  weeks.  ♦■2..50;  Greek  and  Latin, 
S4.00;  paid  in  two  weeks.  t^i.oO.  Beside  the  tuitiuo.  each 
pupil  waf  rei^uired  to  furnisli  ooR-balf  cord  trt' wood  or  35 
cenl^  in  money.  lowjinls  wnmiing  thi'  buildinji. 


i  reportec 

'^holars  in  attendarife  at-  (lie  average  fur  the  year,  and  the 

fircasioTi  was  marked  by  an  examinatiun,  with  an  exhihi- 

tirm  in  the  evcninf;.  at  which  fnsays<  and  declamations  by 

the  pujiils  were  (tiven  heftiro  tlie  friondH  and  {Hitrnns  of  the 

(H-hiMil-    The  Academy  (runtimied  under  th^  miperintendamie 

nf  Mr.  Brnnwin  until  May,  IHiH,  when  hi-  waw  MU(*eeded  bv 

Mr.  Henry  Tiickor,  u  graduate  of  I 'iiion  College.     Owinfi;  to 

the  difficulty  of  HUftaining  the  wliool,  an  elfort  was  made 

lit  intTeaBe  the  number  nf  pu}ii])f,  by  reducing  ntill  lower  the 

price  of  tuition.  *  The  salaries  of  the  Superintendentu  and 

AjwictantK  dejwnded  upon  the  amount  the  Principal  could 

mU«ct  for  tuition,  whieh  renderod  their  compensation  very 

ftnOM^in,  and  gemraity  very  unwitixfitctory. 

Mr.  Tucker  remained  until  the  fall  of  that  year  (1828), 

I  when  he  was  «iicceeded  hy  Mr.  John  Kennan,  of  Herkimer, 

N«'w  Yifrk.     There  was  no  lock  of  ability  in  these  different 

F*rincijMllH  to  establish  for  tlie  Academy  a  high  repntation, 

f>"ut   it   wa*"   evidently   [ireniature.      The  cj^untry   was  too 

« j^»ar*<ely  pojmlated  and  the  people  tiKi  poor  to  Nupport  the 

I?  3«:penHe»  nerwHary  tlir  its  micresaful  continuance,  and  we 

fi  »-~id  in  ftatober  of  1S29  a  eon.'^olidation  of  the  Academy  with 

tW:^. «  District  whoolK,  with  Mr   Kennan  as  Principal.     The 

^■■■.^"inber  of  impil"  was  thus  increased,  but  even  then  the 

^■vSsry  of  the  Principal  amounted  to  less  than  8400  per  year. 

•^fT*.  Kennan  continued  m  charjie  of  the  ijchofil  until  the  fall 

^^      183(1,  when  he  resignetl  bin  poaition,  and  Rev.  Str.  John- 

'"^^^"•i,  formerly  Principal  of  the  ClascicaJ  and  Young  Ladies' 

PdinjE  SchoTjl,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Hucceedcd  him  in  the  Su- 

TJntendeney.     The  popnlatinn  of  the  Norwalk   corpora- 

**'«:5ii  At  this  time  wait  aO.     The  Board  of  School  Examiners 

^^*^9«  appointed  by  the  f 'ourt,  and  ennwisted  at  thin  time  of 

''^^wnezcr  Andrews,  Doctor  Am™,  B.  Harris,  Moses  Kimbnl^ 

^"•^d  L.  Bradley. 

lu  August,  18;J1,  Miss  Roxana  Spragiie  was  employed  to 
*"*^ach  the  srhool  in  District  No.  1,  and  occupied  a  room  upon 
**^c  flrHt  floor  of  the  Academy  building.     The  studies  taught 


in  the  Academy  at  this  time  were  all  the  common  braticRs^ 
including  Rhetoric,  Elocution,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Phi- 
losophy, Mineralogy,  Geology,  Miwic,  Engioeeriug  and  Sut^ 
veying,  and  the  Latin  and  Ureok  languages. 

In  April,  1833,  Mis?  Eli  Ka  Ware  opened  a  wchoo]  exclus- 
ively for  young  Indies,  in  the  Academy  building,  under  thf 
title  of  "  Norwalk  Female  Seminary,"  but  soon  after  it  wa^ 
moved  to  the  residence  of  t'.  F.  Bronaon,  who  then  resided 
on  the  lot  directly  west  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  This  school 
wan  not  of  long  duration. 

NOKWALK    .■JKMINAHY. 

On  the  11th  of  November.  1833,  the  "Norwalk  Seminary" 
was  opened  in  the  Atsademy  building,  under  the  au»pices  or* 
the  M.  E.  Chureh,  with  Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Chaplin  as  Prin— 
dipal.  Tho  object  of  the  ini#tilution,  ac  rtated  in  the  prrR?— 
pectus,  was  to  prepare  young  men  of  all  I'lasses  fo(  cullegi^ 
or  for  the  dutief  of  active  life,  and  it  was  intended,  if  tht^ 
Seminary  received  the  8Up(>ort  anticipated,  to  enlarge  thts 
school  buildings  and  erect  boarding  houses,  and  make  \or — 
walk  a  central  educational  point  for  the  supporters  of  that 
denonii nation  especially,  and  of  all  othert*  who  might  desire- 
to  avail  themselves  of  it*  advantages.  Norwalk  Bt  tbii* 
time  had  a  population  of  SHll. 

The  Seminary  opened  with  lln'  I'rinci|ml  and  one  male 
assistant  and  three  female  tea<^hery— Miss  Jenkins,  Mii* 
Ixiuisa  Ramlin  and  Miss  Anna  I.^ugford.  The  Trusteeti 
were  Rev,  H.  O.  Sheldon,  Jame.tCrabbs,  lifamuel  Pennewell,, 
E.  Hedges,  Benj.  ('oggswell,  Benj.  Summers,  Edward  8, 
Hamlin,  Timothy  Baker,  Obadiah  Jenny,  Henry  Bucking- 
ham, Piatt  Benedict.  Price  of  tuition  in  Primary  depart- 
ment, $2;  English  department,  93:  Classienl,  $4:  Orna- 
mental, 85. 

The  school  was  opened  succes,sfully,  and  was  [ir<.ise(;ute 
vigorously,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  showed  an  iivei 
age  attendance  of  UHi  pupils.     Our  population  in  July.  IK-M 


gthe 


■ond  vear 


fjelivered  by  Dr.  Bigpltjw  ujTon  Chemistry,  and  a  philcwwphical 
,tii6  waji  priwui'ed  for  the  use  of  the  Bchtwl.  The 
I  number  of  pupilt;  rapicUy  increased  aa  the  character  of  the 
I  institution  became  more  widely  known,  and  at  the  end  of 
1  the  second  year  they  reported  1)^9  in  attendance ;  and  a  very 
L'Wge  proportion  i)f  this  number  was  made  up  of  younjr 
KiMdies  and  gentlemen  of  more  advanced  years,  who  labored 
KWith  unuKual  zeal  in  acquiring  an  education. 

The  Seminary  burned  down  on  the  night  of  February 
,  1836,  with  a  loss  of  ahfjut  83,000.  and  no  insurancw; 
ol  books,  library  and  apparatus  were  al!  dei^troyed.  The 
ow  waf  a  fievere  one  to  the  inntitutinn,  aw  ithadnoendow- 
aent  in)r  HupiKjrt  from  public  funds,  and  thi?  |MH)ple  of  Nor- 
alk  and  the  patronw  of  the  institution  were  in  no  pecuni- 
r  condition  to  retmild;  but  with  eominendable  energy  the 
riendri  of  thi-  Seminary  immediatel  set  themselves  to  work 
»  rai»e  fundn  for  rebuilding,  an.d  upon  a  larger  scale  than 
rfore.  Mr.  Cliaplin,  the  principal,  and  Rev,  H.  0.  Sheldon 
;  East  to  solii^it  assistance,  while  others  were  lalniring 
nonpst  our  own  people  for  contributions;  but  means  came 
r  and  .<iparingly.  In  the  interval,  however,  the  stdiool 
-was  not  diwontinwed.  The  MethiKlist  Chui-ch,  together 
■X"vith  the  basement  of  the  Bajitist  (.'hurrh,  was  improvised 
*VDr  the  emergency,  with  an  interrujition  of  but  four  days 
JPCev.  J.  E.Chaplin  wnitinued  as  Principal,  with  Mr.  Darnell 
^s-*^  aj»si«tant,  Mrs.  (ioshorn,  Misr>  Loveland  and  Miss  Lang- 
*^  3rd  in  the  female  depiirtnienf.  and  Rev.  H.  0,  Sheldon  an 
^.C^'neral  agent  for  raising  funds  and  promoting  the  general 
m  -itR rests  of  the  in.stilution.  Thi'  catalogue  for  IRIifi  showed 
1  the  male  deimrtTiient  Mod  llx  iti  the  feniiile- — Hggre- 
«te,  255. 
The  fall  term  commenced  in  Octolier,  183f>,  the  trustees 
Presenting  a  flattering  prosi>ectus.  J.  M.  (ioshorn  became 
he  agent,  and  the  same  cflrps  nf  instructors  were  retained. 
.  Dr.  Thompson  delivered  the  eommencement  midress  to 
Miite  students  and  patrons  of  the  school. 

In  February,  1S37,  the  tnistefts  Issued    pr()poKals    for  the 
Erection  of  a  new  building,  of  hiick.  40xS0  feet,  and  three 


sdoricB  high;  and  in  r>eeemb*r,  IKW,  they  were  enaH 
re-open  the  schiwil  in  the  n*w  building,  tor  male  srh«Iare — 
the  apartment  fur  female  pupils  not  being  complete.  The 
former  Principal,  Rev.  J.  E.  (.'haplin,  having  been  Imnt*-  , 
ferred  by  the  Methodist  Cunferenee  to  Michigan,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Thompson  was  apiH>inted  to  till  the  vHcanev  in  IKitt. 
Alexander  Nelson  was  his  asuiatant  in  the  Mathematicxl 
depurtnient,  and  new  life  wan  intiiwed  into  the  school. 

In  the  Fall  of  1839,  the  tniftei'i?  jrave  public  notice  of  tlie 
eompletion  of  the  building,  and  that  the  female  depart- 
ment would  be  opened  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Nelson, 
assisted  by  Miss  Morrison.  The  male  and  female  depart- 
ments were  kept  entirely  diHtihct,  excepting  that  they 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  board  of  trusteee. 
The  trustee;-  at  this  time  were  Timothy  Baker,  Hatt  Bene- 
dict, A.  (i.  Sutttm,  D.  Squire.  Thos.  Dunn  and  Walter 
Osborn.  Tuition  in  Primary  neiiartment,?2.00  per  (juarter; 
Higher  English  branches,  84.1X1;  Mathematics,  85.00;  Latin 
and  Greek, $.5.00:  French, yi.imishandltallian.lS.OO;  Orna- 
mental branches,  S.'i.DO;  Music,  $10.00.  fJood  hnartl  was 
advertised  at  from  81.25  to  42.00  ]h'T  week.  Dormitories 
were  also  pi-ovided  in  the  up]ier  part  of  the  building,  where 
many  of  the  students  not  only  slept  and  studiiHl,  but  also 
boarded  themselves.  An  Historical  and  (ieological  Society 
of  Norwalfc  Seminary  was  organized  in  April,  1842,  R«.>v.  A. 
Nelson,  President,  and  H.  Dwight,  Secretary. 

A  literary  Society,  known  tw  the  "Athenian  Society,"  had 
been  previously  organisiedby  the  students,  and  was  for  many 
years  continued,  of  which  L.  A.  Hine.  now  of  Cincinnati ; 
■hidge  I,.  B.  Otis,  now  of  Chicago;  W.  H.  Hopkins,  and  other 
students,  were  prominent,  members,  and  before  which 
addresses  and  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  pupils  aod 
others,  and  in  which  discussions  were  held  upon  varioiw 
topics. 

At  the  annual  commencement  in  1842,  the  catalogue  of 
the  Seminary  showed  S91  students  during  the  year,  aoiithe 
examining  committee  siwke    in    the    highest  t^rrmi*  of  the 


FK^iency  cd'  the  eta^ntu  and   th«'  zeal(>ut<  and   fsitliful 
Ubors  of  the  inetruptorii'  in  thu  various  branchet-. 

Hou.  T.  \V.  BartJey  dflivored  (lit?  jtiinuaJ  address  before 

the  Athenian  Society,  and  Eev.  Dr.  Thuuipwon  deliverwl  a 

valedictory  addrewp  through  the  Franklin  Literary  .Society 

to  the  retiring  cluiw.    The  Seminitry  held  uo  (chartered  ri^tp 

aad  conferred  mi  degrww,  but  a  student  had  not  finished  hif 

I  course  uatil  he  was  prepared  to  enter  college  :  but  with  the 

larger  proportion  of  »4udents  it  was  their  Aliua  Mater,  and 

^M^attered  all  over  the  land — in  the  pulpit  and  u,t  the  biir.  in 

tl^e  field  of  literature  and  upon  the  judicial  bem'h,  in  our 

J  ^?£islati  ve  halls  and  the  busy  martw  of  commerciiil  activity — 

■^i%r  ill  be  found  those  who  look  back  to  the  "  Norwalk  Senii- 

jM-»,.^ry  "  as  the  educational  source  of  their  Bub.iequent  nucoesB. 

ur  present  popular  G(>vernor,  Hon.  K.  B.  Hayew,  was  long 

student  here,  imd  doubtles*!  looks  back  with  f^enial  ven- 

^ET-ation  upon  the  old  biiildiiig,  and  tlie  dinfiy  church  base- 

^&eat,  where  we  pursued  our  studies,  and  he  will  remember 

feiu.t  good  and  thoi-ough  work  was  dfme  there,  which  hiu> 

L  ^ad  an  abiding  intiuence. 

The  Ohio  Weslcyan  UniverHity  was  chartered  by  the  Leg- 

^lature  in  the  winter  of  1S42,  to  be  located  at  Delaware, 

^mnd  upon  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr. 

^  hompson  was  elected  President  of  the  University.     But  as 

»-^thing  wa*  contemplatt'd  at  Delaware  tVir  the  present  but 

preparatory  achool.  the  services  of  Dr.  T.  were  not  ilnme- 

Lriately  required,  and  lie  continued  in  the  Seminary.     The 

K-aaaacial  condition  of  the  Seminary  was  not  gcMxJ.     Since 

"fcirje  effort  to  rebuild,  debtn  had  accumulated  upon  the  Tnis- 

i,  which  they  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  meet,  and 

*r  the  purpose  of  relief,  a  society  was  organised  in  the  fall 

**^  184ii,  known  as  the  "Norwalk  Education  Society,"  the 

■'^^^ject  of  which  was  to  collect  funds,  and  aid  in  other  ways, 

"^-iie  Institution  to  relieve  itself  of  debt,  and  to  increase  its 

L«efulQe6e,  of  which  society   Rev.  Adum  I'oe  was  elected 

-*^*  resident. 

The   General    Conference    of    the    Methodist     Episcopal 
^-^burch.  belrl  in  New  York  <'itv  in  June,  1«44,  elected  Rev. 


Edward  Thompson  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository,  pub- 
lished in  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  close  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion, in  July,  1844,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  Principal 
of  the  Seminary,  which  j)Osition  he  had  <)C(tU])ied  since  the 
fall  of  18HS.  His  resignation  was  a(;ce]>ted  with  regret.  He 
was  a  man  of  rare  literary  attainments,  of  ripe  scholarship, 
of  pleasing  address,  of  refined  and  gentlemanly  manners, 
and  of  purity  of  life  and  charac^ter,  and  the  vacancy  thus 
created  was  one  of  great  difficulty  to  fill. 

H.  Dwight,  who  had  for  some  time  been  the  principal 
assistant  of  Doctor  Thompson,  was  appointed  his  successor, 
and  the  fall  term  of  1844  was  opened  under  his  supervision, 
and  he  remained  Principal  of  the  Seminary  until  its  close, 
January,  184(5. 

The  Seminary  had  been  la})oring  under  heavy  indebted- 
ness from  the  time  of  rebuilding,  in  1888,  which  the  most 
strenuous  eftbrts  of  its  friends  had  been  unable  to  remove, 
and  now  that  the  stronger  interests  of  th(»  Methodist  denomi- 
nation throughout  the  State  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Universitv  at  Delaware,  the  local  interest  of  Norwalk  was 
found  inadequate  to  the  removing  of  the  incumbrance,  and 
the  whole  property  was  sold  under  execution  in  favor  of  the 
builders. 

NORWALK    INSTITUTK. 

The  Baptists  of  Northern  Ohio  called  a  meeting  January, 
184(),  to  take  into  consideration  the  purchasing  of  the  pro})- 
erty  and  the  continuance*  of  the  sch(K>l  under  the  auspices 
of  that  denomination,  and  measures  were  immediatelv  in- 
augurated  to  carry  the  proposition  thus  brought  forward  for 
accomplishing  this  into  effect.  A  Board  of  Trustees  was 
elected,  consisting  of  J.  S.  Lowry,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall,  Rev. 
R.  N.  Henderson,  Rev.  Samuel  \V<MKl>worth  and  John  Kellv, 
and  arrangements  made  to  make  immediate  (»flbrts  to  pro- 
cure subscriptions  and  donations  tor  the  purchase  and  olden- 
ing of  the  school  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  ''Norwalk 
Institute." 

The  Institute  was  opened  August,  184H,  with  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Hall  as  Princij)al,  assisted  by  Nathan  S.  Burton  and 


Miss  Martha  J.  Flanders,  as  Principal  of  the  Female  Depart- 
ment. The  terms  of  tuition  remained  the  same  as  under 
the  Seminary  management,  and  pupils  rapidly  filled  up  the 
school.  In  November,  1847,  the  catalogue  showed  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  for  the  year  to  be  230.  One  hundred  and  fif- 
teen gentlemen,  93  ladies  and  22  primary,  and  the  numbers 
continued  to  increase,  till  1849  their  catalogue  showed  306. 

Rev.  J.  Hall  was  succeeded  bv  A.  S.  Hutchins,  as  Princi- 
pal,  who  continued  to  occupy  that  position  till  1855,  when 
the  Institute  censed  to  exist.  It  was  a  vigorous,  popular 
and  thorough  Institution,  aiming  to  qualify  its  pupils  for 
the  business  of  life,  or  fit  them  for  entrance  into  the  higher 
departments  of  collegiate  study,  and  but  for  influences  that 
had  been  agitating  the  public  mind  for  several  years,  that 
were  soon  to  culminate,  it  might  still  have  continued  a  val- 
uable Institution. 

The  people  of  Ohio  had  become  thoroughly  awakened  to 
a  necessity  of  })ettor  and  more  efficient  ])ublic  schools.   The 

old  district  system,  with  its  meager  support,  its  illy  quali- 
fied and  poorly  paid  teachers,  rarely  employed  longer  than 
from  four  to  six  months  in  the  year,  and  with  unsightly 
buildings,  provided  with  slabs  for  seats,  without  support 
for  the  back  or  the  convenience  of  desks,  was  doomed  to 
give  way  to  the  demand  for  better  and  more  thorough  pub- 
lic schools — taught  by  better  educators,  under  a  better  sys- 
tem, supported  by  a  more  li])eral  expenditure,  with  more 
convenient  buildings  and  fixtures — maintained  throughout 
the  year,  free  to  all,  and  supported  by  a  public  tax,  in  which 
regular  courses  of  study  should  bo  adopted,  and  thorough, 
practical  education  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  the  Akron  School  Law 
Februarv  8th,  1847,  and  under  this  act  and  the  one  amend- 
atory  thereto,  other  towns,  by  a  petition  of  .two-thirds  of 
their  qualified  voters,  could  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 
visions. This  law  authorized  and  inaugurated  the  system  of 
graded  schools,  which  were  soon  after  so  generally  adopted, 
and  which  experience  has  amended  and  improved  till  it 


has  remilted  in  our  present  efficient  school  system.  On  the 
21st  of  February,  1849,  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  was 
passed  allowing  all  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
having  a  population  of  two  hundred  inhabitants  or  more, 
to  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  graded  schools, 
essentially  the  same  as  those  now  established  here  and  in 
nearly  all  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  State — a  majority 
vote  deciding  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law. 

At  the  spring  election  in  April,  X850,  the  question  of 
adopting  the  Union  School  system  was  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  our  people,  and  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  it  was 
adopted.  A  "  Board  of  Education  "  was  elected,  which  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  adapt  the  brick  school  house  on  Whittle- 
sey avenue  to  the  necessities  of  the  school. 

This  system  once  fairly  inaugurated,  our  private  schools 
began  to  decline.  The  popular  pride  was  concentrated  in 
their  support.  Our  best  citizens  accepted  positions  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  those  who  had  been  the  most  effi- 
cient in  sustaining  Seminaries  now  became  the  champions 
of  free  schools,  with  the  determination  to  make  those  of  our 
village  fully  equal  to  any  private  school  or  seminary  we 
ever  had. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  feeling  was  that  in  March,  1855, 
the  Norwalk  Institute  was  purchased  by  the  Union  School 
District,  together  with  library  and  apparatus,  and  Mr. 
Hutchins,  who  had  been  Principal  of  the  Institute,  became 
the  Superintendent  of  our  Public  Schools. 

FEMALE   SEMINARY. 

The  history  of  our  schools  would  be  incomplete  should  we 
omit  to  mention  the  Female  Seminarv,  established  in  De- 
cember, 1837,  under  the  Principalship  of  Miss  Harriet  Bed- 
ford. The  school  was  under  the  control  of  a  Joint  Stock 
Company,  and  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  of  which 
David  Gibbs  was  President,  and  Dr.  John  TifFt,  Secretary. 
The  building  occupied  was  the  one  erected  at  an  early  day 


for  our  County  Court  House,  but  finding  it  too  Hinall  to  occom- 
EKiodate  the  increasing  business  of  the  county,  it  waa  sold 
^k.Qd  moved  to  Whittleaoy  avenue,  and  occupied  for  several 
3^eare  for  school  purposes.  No  data  can  be  found  from  which 
C^lie  text  books  used,  the  euurse  of  study  adopted,  or  the 
•TKumber  of  pupiU  in  attendance  can  be  given.  In  March, 
1. 839,  Miss  Bedford  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  C.  Worcee- 
4^«r,  the  accomplished  wife  of  Hon.  S.  T.  Worcester,  then  a 
»-ei-ident  of  our  village,  whose  love  of  the  occupatioa,  united 
■^^vith  educfttional  qualificutious  of  a  high  order,  soon  gave  to 
^tt^he  school  an  enviable  reputation  amongst  our  own  citizens, 
^^nd  brought  In  many  pupils  froni  other  towns. 

The  price  of  tuition  in  English  branches  was  $5.00,  in- 
^^^uding  Drawing,  S6.(K);  Latin  and  French  in  addition,  S8.00; 
:»Iusic,  »5.00  extra. 

The  Seminary,  however,  continued  but  for  a  short  time, 
though  the  precise  date  of  its  close  we  cannot  readily  deter- 
^^mine,  as  no  records  have  been  found.  A  want  of  means  and 
]|>ecuDiary  embarrassment  led  to  its  discontinuance,  and  the 
building  was  sold.  Mrs.  Worcester,  however,  continued  a 
private  school  for  young  ladies  for  some  time  after,  which 
"was  eminently  successful. 

But  the  necessity  of  a  good  female  school  amongst  our 
I        ^Kople  was  still  strongly  felt,  and  the  matter  continued  to  be 
I    digitated,  until  the  winter  of  1846  and  '47,  an  act  of  incor- 
r      poration  was  obtained  for  the  "  Norwalk  Female  Seminary," 
-with  S.  T.  Worcester,  W.  F.  Kittridge,  C.  L.  Lattimer,  John 
B.  Osborn,  and  Rev.  Alfred  Newton  as  Trustees,  and  an  effort 
wast  made  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of  stock  subscribed, 
which  wa.s  fixed  at  83,500.     This  amount,  after  considera- 
ble labor,  was  finally  obtained,  and  a  beautiful  location  was 
selected  in  the  west  part  of  our  village,  corner  of  Main  and 
Pleasant  streets,  which  was  the  generous  gift  of  Hon.  8.  T. 
Worcester,  and  a  suitable  two-story  brick   building   was 
erected,  which  was  completed  and  fully  paid  for  in  June, 
1846. 

At  this  juncture  an  unfortunate  Eectarian  jealously  was 
awakened  amongst  some  of  our  people,  in  relation  to  the 


denominational  control  of  the  Institution,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  defeat  the  educational  object,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  spring  of  1850  that  the  Seminary  was  finally 
opened  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  .J.  M,  Hayes,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister  of  scholarly  acquirements,  who  had  previ- 
ously obtained  by  purchase  and  assignment  the  intere-sts  of 
the  shareholders,  with  the  reservation  on  the  part  of  some 
that  the  building  should  continue  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses originally  designed. 

There  were  two  departments  of  pupils,  one  for  children 
and  one  for  young  ladies,  and  employed  two  assistant  teach- 
ers. A  very  respectable  number  of  pupils  was  soon  brought 
into  the  school,  and  with,  tor  a  time,  natisfactory  results; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Institute  under  the  charge  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  it  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
awakening  interest  in  Public  Hchools,  and  financially  it  was 
found  difficult. to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Hayes  remained  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Asa  Erainard,  of  New  York,  an  experienced  instructor  and 
a  gentleman  of  fine  acquirements.  He  remained  but  two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  E.  (Jook,  a  graduate  of  Mt. 
Holyoke,  who  hud  <.-harge  of  it  lor  the  two  succeeding  yearn, 
when  she  resigned  the  position  to  her  sister,  Mis«  C.  Cook, 
who  remained  one  year.  Both  ladies  were  competent  and 
successful  teachers. 

Miss  Metcalf,  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  was  then  (in  1857)  em- 
ployed with  Miss  Eliza  S.  Watson  as  assistant,  and  they 
fully  sustained  the  good  reputation  the  school  attained  un- 
der the  former  instructors.  But  the  commercial  disasters  of 
the  country  at  this  time,  combined  with  the  growing  inter- 
ests of  our  citizens  in  our  Public  Schools,  left  the  Seminary 
without  an  adequate  support,  and  in  1858  it  suspended. 
Though  its  life  was  less  than  ten  years,  it  had  exerted  a 
marked  influence  in  our  village  and  its  vicinity. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  higher  department  were  the 
common  English  branches,  including  Vocal  Music,  (4.00 
per  quarter;  Natural  and  Mathematical  Science,  Ca.OO; 
Latin  and  Greek,  86.00:  Instrumental  Music.  «8.00. 


With  its  close  our  private  educational  Institutions  ceased, 
and  no  subsequent  effort  has  been  made  for  their  establish- 
ment. The  flattering  success  which  had,  within  the  few 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  our  Public 
Graded  Schools  been  achieved,  concentrated  in  them  the 
educational  interests  and  hopes  of  our  people,  and  they  em- 
braced the  system  with  great  unanimity,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  schools. 

The  history  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  from 
the  date  of  its  first  settlement  in  1819  to  the  adoption  of 
our  present  system  of  Graded  Schools  in  1850,  presents  little 
of  especial  interest  pertinent  to  the  objects  of  the  present 
inquiry  by  our  State  School  Commissioner. 

The  system  was  that,  then  recognized  by  our  State  laws, 
making  meager  provisions  for  Common  Schools,  in  which  the 
people  manifested  but  little  interest  and  felt  but  little  care. 
Poor,  cheap  buildings  were  provided,  comfortless  and  unin- 
viting in  their  interiors,  and  without  taste  or  ornamenta- 
tion in  their  surroundings,  with  a  precarious  and  limited 
support,  and  usually  taught  from  four  to  six  months  in  the 
year,  and,  if  for  a  longer  period,  were  prolonged  by  an  extra 
tuition  fee  paid  for  each  scholar. 

Our  District  Schools  were  taught  for  many  years  in  build- 
ings rented  for  the  purpose,  but  one  school  house  belonging 
to  the  district  up  to  1837,  which  stood  upon  the  west  lot  of 
the  grounds  now  occupied  by  our  High  School  building.  It 
was  a  one-story  wooden  structure,  with  l|ut  one  room,  which 
was  removed  about  1830. 

In  1837,  a  school  house  was  built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
southwest  of  the  Court  House,  now  known  as  Benedict  ave- 
nue, and  being  somewhat*  pretentions  from  being  painted, 
was  known  as  the  "White  School  House."  Another  was  so  on 
after  built  on  Seminary  street,  near  the  old  Methodist 
Church,  of  brick,  and  another  was  built  on  Whittlesey 
avenue  in  1841 — the  same  building  now  occupied  by  our 
Public  Schools. 

A  building  was  also  rented  on  Railroad  avenue  in  1841, 
where  a  school  was  kept  by  J,  H.  Foster ;  and  another  was 


kept  in  a  building  near  the  corner  of  Main  and  Milan  streets, 
and  still  another  was  in  the  Norwalk  Seminary  building. 

The  Directors  in  1841  were  Timothy  Baker,  John  R.  Os- 
born  and  Jarius  Kenman. 

Our  Seminary  being  jn  operation  at  that  time,  there  were 
few  excepting  primary  scholars  who  attended  the  District 
Schools. 

With  our  gradually  increasing  population  and  more  lib- 
eral views  in  regard  to  educational  matters,  the  subject  of  a 
better  system  of  Public  Schools  was  agitated  in  able  com- 
munications through  our  local  papers,  and  by  public  ad- 
dresses. The  educational  men  of  this  part  of  the  State  were 
seeking  in  various  ways  to  arouse  the  people  to  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  necessity  of  more  general  education  and  intelli- 
gence amongst  the  masses,  as  a  means  of  promoting  better 
order  in  society  and  greater  efficiency  as  citizens,  as  well  as 
a  means  of  perpetuating  our  free  institutions,  and  giving 
greater  permanence  to  our  system  of  government. 

FIRST   teachers'    INSTITUTE. 

In  February,  1848,  the  first  congregation  of  Teachers, 
under  the  title  of  Teachers'  Institute,  wa.s  called  in  this 
place. 

Hon.  S.  T.  Worcester,  Hon.  E.  Lane  and  Henry  Waters 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, which  resulted  in  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Institute,  Prof.  M.  F. 
Cowdry,  giving  public  notice  in  the  papers  of  Northern 
Ohio  of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  to  be  held  at  Norwalk  on 
Monday,  March  20th,  1848,  at  which  there  would  be  lectures 
and  instructions  upon  the  English  language,  including  the 
elementary  sounds  of  language ;  analyj^is  of  sentences  ;  and 
elocution,  lectures  upon  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Physiology  and  many  other  subjects. 

The  County  Board  of  Examiners  earnestly  requested  all 
teachers,  and  those  intending  to  make  application,  to  attend 
this  Institute,  as  they  had  determined  uyxm  a  more  thorough 


and  rigid  course  of  examining  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
than  formerly. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  County  made  an  appropriation 
to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses,  board  excepted. 

The  first  Institute  proved  a  great  success.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  M.  F.  Cowdry,  then  of  Geauga  County,  and 
J.  Hurty,  of  Mansfield,  O.,  assisted  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall, 
the  Principal  of  the  Norwalk  Institute.  From  150  to  200 
teachers,  and  those  desiring  to  become  such,  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

Lectures  were  delivered  bv  Hon.  S.  T.  Worcester,  then  of 
Norwalk,  and  Rov.  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Monroeville,  and  Hon. 
Isaac  J.  Allen,  of  Mansfield,  and  an  interest  was  awakened 
in  educational  matters  the  result  of  which  extended  far  be- 
yond our  borders. 

FIRST  NORMAL  CLASS  IN  THE  STATE. 

On  the  14th  day  of  June,  1848,  the  first  Normal  Class  of 
the  "State  Teachers'  Asscx'iation  held  in  Ohio  was  convened 
in  this  place,  continuing  nine  weeks,  and  marks  an  epoch 
in  our  educational  history,  for  it  seems  to  have  proved  the 
radiating  point  from  which  a  better,  a  more  thorough  and 
far  higher  system  was  soon  to  be  eliminated. 

The  "Akron  School  law''  had  been  passed  in  a  somewhat 
crude  form  the  year  previous,  but  probably  had  not  been 
adopted  at  any  other  place  than  Akron.  It  was  anticipated 
that  this  Association  of  educational  men — the  largest  and 
most  influential  that,  perhaps,  had  ever  been  convened  before 
in  the  State — would  not  only  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  but  would  give  shape  to  a  better  sys- 
tem of  teaching. 

The  lecturers  and  instructors  were  Prof.  St.  John,  of 
Western  Reserve  College  ;  Prof.  Isaac  J.  Allen,  of  Mansfield  ; 
Prof.  J.  Nichols,  Principal  of  W.  R.  Theo.  Seminary ;  Prof. 
M.  D.  Leggett,  Principal  and  Superintendent  of  Akron 
schools;  Prof.  Loren  Andrews,  Principal  of  Ashland  Acad- 
emy ;  Prof.  J.  B.  Howard,  Principal  of  New  York  State  Nor- 
mal School;  Prof.   T.   W.   Harvey,   Principal  of  Chardon 


Academy;  J.  Hurty,  Esq.,  of  Richland  County;  Prof.  H. 
Manderville,  Prof.  H.  Benton,  Prof.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  New 
York,  and  Heveral  other  prominent  educational  men.  A 
general  invitation  to  teachers  in  other  States  was  extended. 
The  tuition  for  the  term  was  fixed  at  8:^.50. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Gallowav.  then  Secretary  of  State  and 
President  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  delivered 
an  address  before  the  class. 

Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  ''State  Normal 
(y'lass,"  a  meeting  of  our  citizens  was  called  at  the  Court 
House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  Union  Schools.  This  was  in  August, 
1848.  The  Akron  School  law  had  passed  the  Legislature 
February,  1847,  and  under  this  act  and  the  acts  amendatory 
thereto,  other  towns,  by  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  quali- 
fied voters,  could  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.  This 
law  authorized  and  inaugurated  the  system  of  graded  schools, 
which  was  soon  after  so  generally  adopted,  and  which  expe- 
rience has  amended  and  improved  till  it  hiis  resulted  in  our 
present  (iflicient  school  system. 

The  Legislature  of  our  State,  in  February,  1849,  passed  an 
act  under  which  all  inc/)rporated  cities,  towns  and  villages 
having  a  j>opulation  of  2(X)  or  more  might  vote  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  system — a  majority  vote  deciding  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  law. 

At  the  spring  election  in  ISoO,  the  (jucistion  was  submitted 
to  a  vot(?  of  the  people,  and  was  adopted  with  great  unan- 
imity. A  Board  of  Educ^ation  was  elected,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  adapt  the  brick  school  building  on  Whittlesey  ave- 
nue to  the  nec(»ssities  of  the  school. 

Mr.  I).  F.  DeWolf  was  elected  Superintendent,  and  all  ar- 
rangenuints  were  made  for  o])ening  under  the  graded  sys- 
tem on  the  2.')(l  of  Se])tenibor  of  tliat  year. 

The  Board  of  iMhuration  consisted  of  six  members:  W.  F. 
Kittredge,  E.  E.  Ilusted,  Samuel  Pennewell,  S.  T.  Worces- 
ter, Henr}-  Brown  and  C  L.  Boalt.  Henry  Brown  as  clerk 
of  the  Board. 


There  were  three  buildings  occupied  for  school  purposes. 
The  Central,  on  Mechanic  street  (now  Whittlesey  avenue), 
the  South  Pleasant  street  building  and  the  brick  school 
house  on  Seminary  street ;  the  latter  two  as  Ward  Schools 
for  Primary  scholars,  with  five  female  teachers.  The  Su- 
perintendent  also  gave  the  larger  portion  of  his  time  to 
teaching. 

The  female  teachers  were  Mrs.  DeWolf,  Miss  Eunice  C. 
Fox,  Miss  Isabella  Farr,  Miss  M.  Barrett  and  Miss  Julia 
Hitchcock. 

The  population  of  Nor  walk  at  this  time  was  about  2,000, 
and  the  Union  School  District  extended  over  the  corpora- 
tion. 

The  school  opened  with  300  scholars  in  the  various 
grades.  The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  was  fixed  at 
$600  a  year,  and  that  of  the  female  teachers  at  $14  per  month. 
A  tax  was  levied  for  school  purposes  of  2^  mills,  producing 
$1,050,  beside  the  money  received  from  the  State  School 
funds,  amounting  to  $340. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  amounted  to  about  400,  of 
whom  190  were  males  and  210  females,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  300.  The  school  was  taught  for  ten  months. 
The  departments  were  divided  into  Primary,  Secondary 
and  Grammar  Schools. 

At  the  May  election  in  1851,  0.  G.  Carter  and  John  R. 
Osborn  were  elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms 
of  S.  T.  Worcester  and  C.  L.  Boalt.  Mr.  DeWolf  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Superintendency,  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Seymour 
was  engaged  in  the  Grammar  School  at  a  salary  of  $200. 
She  continued  but  a  short  time,  and  Miss  Janes  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacancy. 

The  enumeration  for  1852  shows  707  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  21  years,  with  an  enrollment  in  our  schools  of  456. 
The  salary  of  Mr.  DeWolf,  as  Superintendent,  was  increased 
to  $700.  During  the  year,  Miss  Ella  Tenney,  one  of  the 
teachers,  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  and  a  special  meeting  of 


the  Board  was  held  and  resolutions  of  respect  and  condolence 
wore  passed. 

No  course  of  study  appears  in  any  of  the  records  of  the 
school  at  this  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  July,  1853,  Mr.  DeWolf 
tendered  his  resignation  as  Superintendent,  which  the 
Board  accepted  with  regret,  and  passed  commendatory  res- 
olutions as  to  his  ability  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  commending  him  to  those  with  whom  his 
lot  might  be  cast.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election 
of  Wm.  P.  Clark,  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  as  Superintendent, 
at  a  salary  of  $800.  Mrs.  Bates  was  employed  to  take  charge 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  Miss  Hill,  Miss  Julia  Hitchcock, 
Miss  Fannie  Wilson,  Miss  Dealing  and  Miss  I^owe  in  the 
other  departments.  The  school  examiners  at  this  time 
were  Rev.  E.  Winthrop,  Rev.  Alfred  Newton  and  Sam'l  T. 
Worcester. 

The  whole  value  of  our  school  property  was  returned  at 
82,300,  and  the  total  expenses  of  our  Hch(X)ls  for  the  year,  at 
81,800.  The  average  salery  of  female,  teachers  for  forty 
weeks  was  8180.  A  special  sch(X)l  tax  was  levied  of  two 
mills.     The  value  of  maps  and  school  ai)paratus  was  8150. 

But  few  villages  in  Ohio  of  equal  jK)pulation  entered 
upon  the  Union  School  System  so  poorly  provided  with 
necessary  buildings,  or  with  so  meager  a  support.  The 
people,  however,  were  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  heavier 
taxation  for  a  more  liberal  provision  of  room  and  the  neces- 
sary appliances  for  communicating  instruction.  The  Board 
certified  a  levy  of  four  mills  for  school  purpf>ses,  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  their  number  to  confer  with  the 
executive  committee  of  the  **Norwalk  Institute''  in  relation 
to  the  purchase  or  renting  by  the  District  of  the  brick 
building  occupied  for  that  school;  which  resnlt<^d  in  meas- 
ures for  its  purchase  in  1855,  to  be  used  as  a  Central  and 
High  School  building  for  the  District.  The  purchase  was 
for  the  sum  of  83,500,  which  embraced  the  two  central  lots 
and  the  present  High  School  building,  a  small  library  and 
some  apparatus. 


Mr.  A.  S.  Hutchins,  the  former  Principal  of  the  Norwalk 
Institute,  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Union  Schools 
in  September,  1854,  in  place  of  Mr.  Clark,  at  the  same  sal- 
ary— $8(X).  Mr.  S.  F.  Newman  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Grammar  School,  at  a  salary  of  S500,  with  seven  female 
teachers  in  the  Primary  and  Secondary  departments. 

Previous  to  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  1866,  Mr. 
Hutchins  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent,  and  Mr. 
William  Mitchell  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  at  the  same 
salary  as  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Hutchins.  The  High  School 
building  was  at  once  thoroughly  overhauled  and  adapted  to 
to  the  purposes  of  the  variour  grades  that  were  to  occupy  it; 
and  the  Superintendent  congratulated  the  citizens  upon 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  serious  embarrassments  to 
progress. 

The  Board  of  Education  adopted  and  published  this  year 
in  a  pamphlet  form  a  system  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  themselves,  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the 
8ch(X)l,  which  were  received  with  much  favor,  and  constitute 
the  only  ones  ever  miblished.  They  defined  the  school  year 
and  its  divisions,  holidays  and  examinations,  grades  of 
schools,  divided  into  Primary,  Secondary,  Grammar  and 
High  School,  times  of  admission  and  tuition  of  pay  scholars, 
duties  of  scholars,  teachers  and  Superintendent,  and  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  the  schools ;  also  by-laws  for  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  list  of  text  books  used. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  re-elected  Superintendent  in  1866,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  per  year,  with  the  following  corps  of  teach- 
ers: S.  F.  Newman,  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School,  sal- 
ary, $600;  Miss  S.  S.  Sanford,  at  6360;  Miss  Julia  Hitchcock, 
at  $300;  Miss  Fannie  Wilson,  at  $260;  Miss  Dealing  $300. 

As  no  reports  have  ever  been  made  by  the  Superintend- 
ents to  the  Board,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  are  but 
briefly  recorded,  the  changes  in  the  details  of  school  man- 
agement or  the  introduction  of  new  methods  or  new  ideas, 
the  changes  in  courses  of  study,  methods  of  examination 
and  standards  of  promotion,  and  the  text  books  used  from 
time  to  time  can  only  be  imperfectly  arrived  at.    Our  Pub- 


lie  Schools  being  now  our  only  ones,  our  citizens  generously 
sustained  the  Board  in  efforts  to  make  them  thorough,  and 
to  keep  pace  with  every  improvement  in  the  system  which 
the  experience  of  educational  men  at  other  points  had  found 
advantageous. 

The  Board  at  this  time  consisted  of  N.  S.  C.  Perkins,  Jos. 
M.  Farr,  C.  E.  Newman,  H.  Rose,  F.  Sawyer  and  R.  P.  Geer. 
A  levy  of  four  mills  was  made  for  school  purposes.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  continued  in  the  Superintendency  at  his  pre- 
vious salary,  and  Mr.  Newman  was  retained  in  charge  of  the 
Grammar  School.  The  Superintendent  reported  the  Gram- 
mar School  as  over  crowded,  and  the  Board  was  forced  to 
procure  additional  seats  and  economize  their  room.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  quarter  the  quarterly  pay-roll  amounted 
to  81,150  for  Superintendent  and  eight  teachers,  and  the 
amount  expended  for  the  year  for  all  purposes  was  $4,612. 

At  the  annual  election  in  1858,  J.  A.  Jackman  and  Theo- 
dore Baker  were  elected  in  the  places  of  C.  E.  Newman  and 
R.  P.  Goer,  wliose  terms  had  expired,  and  the  new  Board 
systematized  their  labors  by  the  appointment  of  committees 
to  attend  to  specific  duties,  to  wit:  A  Committee  upon 
Teachers,  a  Committee  upon  Buildings  and  Repairs,  upon 
Text  Books,  and  upon  Supplies.  Rev.  A.  Newton,  William 
Mitchell  and  S.  T.  Worcester  were  appointed  Examiners  for 
the  vear. 

There  seemed  to  the  Board  a  necessitv  for  retrenching  ex- 
psnses,  and  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  was  reduced  to 
6900,  and  there  was  also  a  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  teachers;  but  the  policy  did  not 
seem  to  work  successfully,  as  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar 
School  resigned  for  want  of  increase  of  salary,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Mitchell  tendered  his  resignation.  Dur- 
ing this  year  the  Board  presented  to  the  electors  the  ques- 
tion of  purchasing  the  two  lots  adjoining  those  on  which 
the  High  School  was  situated,  which  resulted  in  favor  of 
the  purchase,  which  was  effected  at  the  price  of  81,500  for 
the  two.  thus  making  our  grounds  a  block  of  16  rods  square. 
The  tax  levied  was  four  mills. 


Mr.  Theodore  E.  Baker  was  elected  by  the  Board  to  succeed 
Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  Superintendency,  at  a  salary  of  8800, 
and  0.  A.  White  was  engaged  to  teach  the  Grammar  School. 
Miss  Emma  Fish  was  assistant  in  the  High  School,  the 
Superintendent  giving  about  (me-half  of  his  time  to  class 
teaching. 

After  the  ])urchase  of  these  additional  lots  and  the  en- 
larging of  the  grounds,  measures  were  taken  to  beautify  the 
grounds  by  grading  and  putting  out  ornamental  trees,  in 
which  Col.  Sawyer,  then  in  the  Board,  took  an  active  part ; 
and  the  present  beauty  of  the  High  School  lot  may  be 
attributed  largely  to  his  interest  and  taste.  Measure  were 
also  taken  to  determine  the  true  boundaries  of  the  School 
District,  and  to  have  a  map  made  of  the  same. 

At  the  annual  election,  May  5th,  1860,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Pen- 
newell  and  William  Case  were  elected  membe*rs  of  the  Board 
in  the  y^laces  of  Perkins  and  Rose,  whose  terms  had  expired, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  school  vear  in  Julv,  the  Board  elected 
R.  W.  Stevenson,  then  of  Dresden,  Ohio,  to  the  Superinten- 
dency, at  a  salary  of  8850,  and  his  wife  as  assistant  teacher 
in  the  High  School,  at  a  salary  of  8350. 

Some  chang(^s  in  th(»  course  of  study  wen^  introduced  by 
Mr.  Stevenson,  and  some  changes  in  text  books;  among 
others,  Ray  V  Series  of  Arithmetics  were  introduced  in  place 
of  Stoddard's.  The  High  School  rcK)m  and  some  other  rooms 
in  the  building  were  reseated,  and  more  comfortabh*  and 
convenient  desks  replaced  the  old  ones,  and  the  rooms  were 
made  more  attractive,  and  the  grounds  still  further  im- 
proved and  ornamented.  The  grounds  about  the  Whittle- 
sey Avenue  Building  were  graded  and  filled  in  with  gravel, 
making  a  dry  and  pleasant  play-ground  for  the  children: 
the  building  was  painted  and  matting  put  up(m  the  floors, 
and  a  general  effort  was  made  to  make  our  school  premises 
more  attractive.  Rev.  Asa  Brainard,  Rev.  Alfred  Newton, 
Rev.  A.  Darrow,  Hon.  S.  T.  Worcester  and  P.  N.  Schuyler 
were  appointed  by  the  Board  to  attend  the  annual  examin- 
ation and  make  a  report. 


At  the  annual  election  in  May,  1861,  H.  M.  Wooster  and 
C.  E.  Newman  were  elected  members  of  the  Board,  in  the 
places  of  O.  A.  White  and  Theodore  Baker,  whose  terms  had 
expired.  A  tax  of  four  mills  was*  levied.  All  the  teachers 
of  the  previous  year  were  invited  to  remain,  including  the 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  who  were  conducting 
their  departments  with  marked  success. 

Sub-district  No.  9,  joining  the  Union  School  District  on 
the  east,  was  by  petition  added  to  it.  At  this  time  the 
number  of  teachers  was  increased  to  twelve,  including  the 
Superintendent,  about  one-half  of  whose  time  was  devoted 
to  class  teaching.  In  1862,  John  Gardner  and  F.  Sawyer 
were  re-elected  members  of  the  Board.  The  same  corps  of 
teachers  was  retained,  and  no  change  was  made  in  salaries. 
The  tax  levied  was  three  mills.. 

In  1863  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  was  raised  to 
$1,000.  There  wore  some  changes  in  the  text  books,  the 
committee  recommending  the  substitution  of  Goodrich's 
History  of  the  United  States  in  placH*  of  McGuffey's  Sixth 
Reader  in  the  hist  year  in  the  (irammar  School,  and  Good- 
rich's Universal  History  in  the  first  year  in  the  High  School. 
An  additional  room  was  found  ne(*essarv  for  the  Secondarv 
department,  which  the  Board  arrangcid  for  in  the  Whittle- 
sey Avenue  Building,  and  Miss  (.\)rnell  was  employed  to 
take  charge  of  it  at  a  salary  of  $250.  The  salaries  of  the 
female  teachers  were  increased  $25  yx^r  year  each,  and  a  tax 
levied  of  2f  mills. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  shows  for  this 
year*  as  follows : 

Receipts  from  foreign  tuition $    206  00 

**  "      tflx  levied 4,890  62 

"      State  Bchool  fund 1,271  80 

Total $0,37:^  82 

To  amount  jmid  tenchers $4,107  50 

"  **     f.»r  funds  overdrawn 67  92 

**  *'     for  janitor,  wood,  supplies  and  repairs 800  47 

To  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 1,337  93 

Total $6,373  82 


The  first  graduate  of  our  Union  Schools  was  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Wilkinson,  in  1861,  and  the  next  was  Miss  Nettie  M. 
North,  in  1862 ;  and  in  the  class  of  1863  were  Miss  Arietta 
Newman,  William  F.  Parker  and  Cortland  L.  Kennan.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  June  22d,  an  exhibition  was 
held  at  Whittlesey  Hall,  at  which  essays  and  original  dec- 
lamations by  the  graduating  class  were  delivered,  and 
diplomas  were  awarded. 

At  the  annual  election,  in  May,  1864,  C.  E.  Newman  and 
H.  M.  Wooster  were  re-elected  to  the  Board,  and  Hiram  Rose 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  bv  Gen.  Sawyer's 
absence  in  the  armv.  A  tax  was  levied  of  three  mills.  Mr. 
Stevenson's  salary  was  increased  to  81,100.  All  the  teachers 
of  the  previous  year  were  invited  to  remain,  at  increased 
salaries.  A  change  was  made  in  the  Grammar  school  by 
substituting  a  female  teacher — Miss  M.  Colvin — at  a  salary 
of  $400.  At  the  close  of  this  school  year  there  were  seven 
in  the  graduating  class. 

In  1865  Mr.  Stevenson's  salary  was  again  increased,  to 
Sl,200,  and  all  the  teachers  of  the  previous  year  were  in- 
vited to  remain  at  former  salaries.  The  population  of  our 
Union  School  District  at  this  time  was  3,821,  and  the  enu- 
meration of  children  between  5  and  21  years  was  1,443, 
divided  as  follows:  695  white  males,  737  white  females,  7 
colored  males  and  4  colored  females.  At  the  close,  of  this 
school  year  there  was  a  graduating  class  of  six. 

At  the  annual  election.  May,  1866,  Horace  Kellogg  and 
Samuel  T.  Worcester  were  elected  members  of  the  Board. 
A  tax  was  levied  of  four  mills.  Mr.  Stevenson's  salary  was 
again  increased  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Board,  they 
recognizing  the  value  of  his  services,  and  the  salaries  of  In- 
termediate and  Secondary  teachers  were  also  increased  850 
per  year  each.  The  following  is  the  corps  of  instructors  for 
this  school  year : 

R.  W.  Stevenson,  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  the 
High  School;  Miss  E.  Davies,  Assistant  in  High  School; 
Misses  C.  Vaughn,  S.  H.  Smith,  D.  B.  Smith,  E.  E.  Dean, 


E.  M.  McConnell,  E.  Wilkinson,  M.  Miller,  S.  Mason,  L. 
Gibbs,  S.  N.  Lyon,  F.  Rogers,  and  Mrs.  S.  Dunbar — 14  in  all. 
The  monthly  pay  roll  was  8550.  Tdx  levied,  four  mills. 
This  year  there  was  a  graduating  class  of  six. 

At  the  annual  election  in  May,  1867,  H.  M.  Wooster  and 

F.  Sawyer  were  elected  for  the  regular  term,  and  D.  D.  Ben- 
edict was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Kellogg.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  again  re-elected 
to  the  Superintendency,  with  his  salary  increased  to  $1,500. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Wilcox  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  a  salarv  of  S700.     . 

The  Board  decided  to  erect  a  larger  and  better  school 
house  on  South  Pleasant  street,  the  old  one  being  small  and 
dilapidated.  A  lot  was  purchased  adjoining  the  old  one  for 
6800,  and  a  brick  building  was  erected  to  accommodate  Pri- 
mary scholars.  The  tax  levied  was  five  mills,  and  the 
amount  disbursed  for  school  purposes  was  $13,035.79.  There 
were  ten  graduates  at  the  close  of  this  year. 

At  the  annual  election  in  May,  18()8,  John  Gardiner  and 
Theodore  Williams  were  elected  members  of  the  Board. 
R.  W.  Stevenson  was  r(?-elected  Superintendent  at  a  salary 
of  $2,000,  and  the  salaries  of  most  of  the  teachers  w-ere  in- 
creased. The  Board  felt  fully  satisfied  with  the  corps  of 
teachers,  and  with  the  gcxxi  and  thorough  work  they  were 
accomplishing,  and  knowing  there  were  localities  about  us 
that  had  been  attracted  by  their  merits,  and  were  seeking, 
by  offers  of  larger  salaries,  to  obtain  them,  they  conceived 
it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  our  sch(X)ls  to  retain  good  and  ex- 
perienced teachers,  even  at  high  salaries,  rather  than  poor 
ones  at  less  ;  consecjuently  they  continued  to  advance.  The 
pay  roll  for  this  year  was  8760  per  month,  and  our  teachers 
were  always  promptly  paid  monthly. 

There  was  urgent  nec(»ssity  for  more  r(X)m  and  more  school 
^)uildings  to  accommodate  the  increascid  number  of  scholars, 
in  the  different  wards  of  the  village.  The  Board  obtained 
from  the  corporation  authorities  a  deed  of  two  lots  on  League 
street,  designed  in  the  platting  by  the  "Homestead  League" 
for  "  public  purposes,"  for  the  erection  of  a  school  house,  and 


the  Board  proceeded  lu  erect  a.  good,  Hubutantial  two-story 
brick  building  for  tlie  purpose  kuown  as  thf  '"League  Street 
School  House," 

The  building  waw  erected  under  the  eapecial  supervision 
of  D.  D.  Benedict  and  The<Klore  Williams,  {a  comniittee 
appointed  by  the  ftmrd),  at  an  expense  of  85,7H^.81.  which 
was  all  i)aid  tor  without  levying  any  additional  tax  over 
that  raiwed  for  school  purposes  of  live  mills.  The  Board  also 
purchased  an  acrt-  of  land  on  Benedict  avenue,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  village,  for  the  erection  of  another  Ward  School 
House,  to  lie  put  up  aw  soon  u,f  the  tinances  would  permit, 
withnnt  creating  a  bonded  dnbt.      For  this  they  paid  $800. 

Our  enumeration  had  now  reiiched  1,764  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21,  and  the  enrollment  in  our  echools  was  876,  with 
an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  J12.M  [wsr  year.  We  had  now 
fives  chool  buildings  and  thirtet'n  schools,  with  fifteen  teach- 
ers, and  Board,  Superintendent  and  teacherp  ra)-operating 
harmoniously  together.  The  graduating  class  this  year 
consiHted  of  five  memberis. 

In  1869.  Horaite  KeUugg  and  I ).  D.  Benedict  were  re-elected 
to  the  Board.  Weven  millH  were  levied— a  larger  levy  than 
formerly  made  being  necessary  on  account  of  building  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Benedict  avenue  lot.  The  Superin- 
tendent and  all  the  teachers  of  the  previous  year  were  in- 
vited to  remain  at  previous  salariee,  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  scholarw  made  three  additional  teachers  neccBsary. 
The  monthly  pay  roll  rtow  amounted  to  «S90. 

There  were  no  marked  changes  in  1870,  H.  M.  Wooster 
was  re-elected  to  the  Board,  and  D.  H.  Pease  was  elected  in 
place  of  F.  Sawyer,  whose  term  had  expired.  A  small  in- 
crease was  made  in  the  salaries  of  Primary  teachers. 

A  Normal  Institute  was  held  in  Cleveland  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  vacation,  which  the  Board  ear- 
nestly requested  all  the  teacher**  to  attend,  proposing  to  pay 
them  part  of  their  regular  salaries  whilst  doing  so,  antici- 
pating that  the  development  of  new  ideas  and  new  methode, 
as  well  as  increased  zetd.  would  prove  the  expenditure  an 
advantageous  one. 


The  receipts  from  all  sources  thie  year  were  $15.139.6S  ; 
and  here  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark  that  while 
more  than  one-half  the  eiiuntief  in  Ohio  pay  le(<6  to  the 
Common  School  Fund  of  the  State  than  they  draw  back  for 
Mchool  pnrpiweB,  Hiinm  County  ban  always  («utribat«d 
quite  a  large  exeasH  for  tlie  support  of  Hchoole  in  other 
counties. 

In  the  .spring  of  1871,  John  Gardiner  and  Thwidort?  Wil- 
liamt<  were  re-*leeted  to  the  Board.  At  the  rlose  of  the 
school  year  in  July,  the  Buperintendent  and  all  the  teachers 
were  invited  to  remain.  Mr.  Stevenson,  however,  tendered 
his  resignation,  im  he  had  been  elected  to  the  same  position 
in  the  public  .schools  of  Columbus  at  an  infreased  salar}- ; 
and  the  B<jard,  whilst  appreciating  hiw  value  to  the  schools, 
felt  their  inability  to  compete  with  the  far  greater  pecuni- 
ary means  of  the  State  Capital,  and  reluctantly  and  with 
much  regret  accepted  it.  Mr.  Stevenson  had  occupied  the 
position  for  eleven  years,  and  had  proved  himself,  ae  an  edn- 
catoF,  as  a  Superintendent  and  as  a  ciii^en,  a  man  of  rare 
qualifications.  Mr.  Wilcox  also  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Grammar  School  to  accept  a  public  office. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Farwell,  of  Quincy,  111.,  was  elet^ttrd  by  the 
Board  to  suwef^  Mr.  Stevenson  from  September,  1871,  st  s 
salary  of  81,-'>l)0,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Ktli)atrick  waK  appointed  to 
fill  the  vat.anev  in  the  Grammar  School. 

On  the  13th  of  January.  1872,  Mr.  D.  H.  Peaw,  a  much 
valued  member  of  the  Board  uf  Ethication,  deceased,  and  ■ 
special  meeting  was  called,  at  which  reeolutions  of  respect 
were  passed,  and  the  schools  were  ordered  ditanisved  that  all 
might  attend  his  funeral. 

It  wa^  determine<l  by  the  Board,  at  its  meeting  Ijsroll 
6th,  1S72,  that  the  crowded  state  of  our  whools  made  it  ne- 
cessary that  It  school  building  should  be  erected  on  the  lot 
purchased  on  Benedict  avenue,  and  plann  wert-  procorod. 
and  meai<ureK  adopted  for  proceeding  at  once  to  its  erection.' 
D.  D.  Beneflict  and  Theodore  Williaiui<  were  appointed  a, 
Building  Committee,  and  authorized  to  fit  up  the  grouod* 
and  make  all   necessary  arrangement;^  for  having  m  M'.huul 


opened.  A  very  commodlouH  two-story  brick  building  was 
erected,  about  86x60  feet,  upon  the  ground,  designed  to  ac- 
(iommodate  two  Primary  ftchools,  with  ante-rooms,  recita- 
tion-rooms and  black-boards,  and  seated  with  modern  single 
seats  and  desks,  having  a  more  tasty  and  attractive  exterior 
than  any  of  our  previous  school  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000. 
This  building  will  seat  comfortably  one  hundred  and  fifty 
scholars. 

In  May,  1872,  Mr.  B.  Cortrite  was  elected  to  till  the  va- 
cancv  occasioned  bv  the  death  of  Mr.  Pease,  and  B.  T.  A. 
Vansciver  and  C.  B.  Stickney  were  elected  for  the  regular 
term.  Five  and  one-fourth  mills  were  levied  for  the  support 
of  schools. 

Mr.  Farwell  was  re-elected  Superintendent  at  a  salary  of 
$1,750,  and  the  teachers  of  the  previous  year  were  invited 
to  remain.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Grammar  School,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Raymond  Ken- 
nan,  a  former  graduate  of  our  schools.  The  enumeration  of 
children  between  o  and  21  years  of  age  showed  1,736,  and 
our  whole  population  was  5,048. 

In  May,  1873,  H.  M.  Wooster  and  S.  M.  Fuller  were  elected 
to  the  Board,  and  at  the  first  regular  meeting  the  Board  or- 
ganized under  the  new  School  Law  of  May  5th,  1873,  and 
under  the  sections  applicable  to  Village  Districts.  A  fine 
piano  was  purchased  during  the  summer  for  the  use  of  the 
High  School,  the  money  for  the  purchase  being  raised 
mostly  from  sources  outside  of  school  funds. 

Mr.  Farwell  was  re-elected  Superintendent  at  his  previous 
salary,  and  Miss  S.  H.  Smith  was  re-elected  Principal  of  the 
High  School  at  a  salary  of  $800,  and  Miss  M.  S.  Newton  as- 
sistant at  a  salary  of  $600.     The  tax  levied  was  five  and  one- 

fourth  mills. 

The  Board  appointed  H.  A.  Farwell,  Rev.  C.  E.  Wright 
and  S.  F.  Newman  as  the  Examing  Committee  for  teachers, 
under  the  new  law  for  the  Village  District,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  should 
be  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  County  Board,  and  with 
the  same  fees. 


oaittee,  composed  uf  H.  M.  Wowter,  H.  A.  Farwell 
and  Theodore  Williams,  was  appointed  to  re-district  the 
school  limit»,  to  more  nearly  equalize  the  DiimherH  in  the 
different  schools. 

Fine  copper-plate  engraved  diplomas  were  procured  for 
graduating  classes,  with  the  plate  for  reproducing  them  as 
needed,  at  a  cost  of  4125  per  hundred,  including  the  plati*. 

MissS.  H.Smith  resigned  her  p<if!ilion  in  the  High  Schtxil 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  187S.  She  had  been  a 
teacher  of  marked  ahility  in  our  schools  for  many  yearw,  and 
her  resignation  was  accepted  with  much  regret. 

Mr.  Farwell  was  re-elected  to  the  Superin tendency  in 
July,  1873,  and  Mius  Josephine  Wright  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  '>f  Miss  Rmitb  in  the 
High  School,  with  Miss  M.  S.  Newton  as  co-principal,  with 
salaries  of  SfiOO  each.  The  tax  levied  was  five  and  seven- 
tenth  mills.  There  was  no  election  of  members  of  the 
Board  in  the  spring  of  1874,  the  law  having  been  changed 
so  ae  to  hold  the  Board  elections  at  the  same  time  in  April 
as  our  Municipal  elections;  consequently,  the  members 
whose  time  expired  in  May  had  to  hold  over  until  the  nest 
April.  There  was  a  Graduating  Class  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  of  eleven. 

In  July,  1874,  Mr.  Farwell's  time  having  expirsd,  the 
Board  elected  Prof.  (.'.  W.  Oakes  Superintendent,  at  a  t^ialary  > 
of  tl,600  per  year,  and  Mr.  M.  B.  Ferguson  Principal  of  the 
Grammar  Seh(x>l,  at  a  aalarj-  of  J800,  in  place  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
.lones,  resigned ;  and  Mise  Emma  Paddock  a«  Principal  of  r 
the  High  School,  at  a  salary  of  S750,  with  Miss  N(>wton  a* 
assistant. 

Prof  Warren  was  employed  to  give  two  special  oourees  in^ 
Penmanship,  to  both  scholars  and  teachers,  at  $ld()  per 
month,  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  annual  election  of  the  Board  wa*  held  in  April.  ISTSj 
at  the  same  time  as  the  municipal  election,  and  partook  in 
some  degree  of  the  political  bias  of  the  time.  Messrs.  H. 
Mitchell  and  N.  H.  Pebbles  were  elected  members  of  the> 


Board,  in  place  of  Gardiner  and  Williams,  whose  terms  had 
expired. 

The  enumeration  taken  under  the  law  of  May  5th,  1873, 
limits  the  school  age  to  those  between  6  and  21  years — our 
last  enumeration  embracing  those  between  5  and  21  years. 
We  find  the  number  reduced  to  1,634.  The  average  daily 
attendance  was  614,  of  whom  80  were  in  the  High  School. 
It  should  be  stated,  in  explanation  of  the  small  per  centage 
of  daily  attendance  to  the  enumeration,  that  the  Catholic 
denomination  maintains  separate  schools,  and  also  the  Lu- 
therans (making  three  in  all),  and  employing  four  or  five 
teachers. 

The  whole  receipts  for  the  year,  including  12,363.36  on 
hand,  were  $20,260.96,  and  the  expenditures  were  $12,114.37, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  September 
1st,  1874,  of  $8,146.59.  This  covers  the  school  year  from 
September,  1874,  to  September,  1875.  Quite  a  large  item  in 
this  expenditure  was  for  building,  grading,  etc.,  and  not  for 
ordinary  expenses. 

There  were  thirteen  in  our  Graduating  Class  at  the  close 
of  this  school  vear. 

Mr.  Oakes  was  re-elected  to  the  Superintendency  in  June, 
1875,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800.  Miss  Paddock  having  resigned 
her  position  in  the  High  School,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  having 
resigned  in  the  .Grammar  School,  Mr.  C.  S.  Young  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  former,  with  Miss  Newton  as  assist- 
ant, and  Mr.  A.  E.  Roberts  to  take  charge  of  the  latter. 

The  Board  this  vear  added  vocal  music  to  the  branches 
taught,  and  engaged  the  services  of  Prof.  Luse  at  a  salary  of 
8600,  to  divide  his  time  between  the  different  schools.  The 
High  School  and  the  A  and  B  Grammar  rooms  were  reseated 
with  more  modern  seats  and  desks.  A  tax  was  levied  of 
five  mills. 

Initiatory  steps  are  being  taken  to  open  a  German  School, 
in  addition  to  those  heretofore  sustained. 


HKl'APITULATION. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  j)roniinent  |Kiints  in  our 
School  Hintory  may  n()t  l>e  uninteresting;. 

Our  Graded  8ch<K)ls  were  organized  under  the  General 
Fiaw  of  1849;  they  opened  under  that  law  in  Sept.,  1850; 
the  population  of  Nor  walk  wan  then  a}x)ut  2,000;  the  en- 
rollment the  first  year  was  about  400;  they  have  been  in 
operation  25  years;  our  present  populatiim  (1876)  is  5,400; 
our  enumeration,  betw^een  H  and  21  years,  for  1875,  was  1,684; 
our  enrollment  in  schools,  exclusive  of  (-atholic  and  Luth- 
ern  Schools,  is  9H9. 

We  commenced  with  four  schools,  in  three  buildings,  and 
five  teachers;  we  now  have  six  school  houses;  sixteen 
schools  and  tw-entv-four  teachers. 

We  ])aid  our  first  Su])erintendent  S600  per  year,  and  our 
female  teachers  S14  per  month ;  we  now  pay  our  Superin- 
tendent Sl,800  per  year,  and  our  female  teachernfrom  S35t<» 
S60  per  month;  and  we  pay  the  Princi])al  of  our  Grammar 
Sch(K)l  S1,(XX),  and  S«0()  for  male  teacher  in  the  High  School. 
Our  monthly  pay  roll  is  now  SI, 200. 

We  commenced  with  three  grades,  Primarv:  Secondary 
and  Granmiar:  we  now  have  nine  grades,  embracing  the 
High  School,  with  a  standard  of  education  intended  to  fit 
]nipils  t()  enter  College.  We  think  the  average  cost  f>er 
scholar,  for  instruction  for  a  series  of  vears,  will  not  exceed 
S15  per  year. 

Our  8ch(M>l  property  in  1850  was  worth  82,800;  it  is  now 
worth  over  S40,0(X). 

(^ur  cours(»  of  studv  is  verv  nearlv  that  recommended  by 

•  •  •  a 

the  North  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

We  have  a  Night  ScIkm)!.  o])ened  a  few  mcmths  since, 
employing  three  teac^hers,  and  having  one  hundred  s<»holars 
in  attendance. 

The  Board  is  about  employing  a  (rcrman  [V)fe8Sor  to  give 
instruction  in  the  different  schools  in  that  language. 


We  have  had  seven  different  Superintendents  in  our 
Hchools  since  organizing  under  the  graded  system,  as  fol- 
lows: D.  F.  DeWolf,  from  1860  to  1853;  W.  P.  Clark,  from 
1853  to  1854;  A.  S.  Hutchins,  from  1^54  to  1855;  William 
Mitchell,  from  1^55  to  1859;  T.  E.  Baker,  from  1859  to  18H0; 
R.  W.  Stevenson,  1860  to  1871;  H.  A.  Farwell,  1871  to  1874: 
C.  W.  Cakes,  1874. 

Our  list  of  graduates  numbers  107. 

An  AssfX'.iation  of  the  Alumni  was  organized  last  year, 
which  proved  both  i)leasant  and  profitable,  and  promises  to 
be  a  permanent  society,  holding  regular  meetings  hereafter. 
It  numbers  among  its  members  many  of  our  best  citizens, 
and  gathers  from  abroad  many,  occupying  prominent 
|:K)sitions,  who  have  gone  out  from  us. 

The  educational  interests  of  our  town  were  never  receiv- 
ing more  attention  than  at  present.  Our  citizens,  our 
Board,  our  Superintendent  and  teachers,  all  are  co-operating 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  sch(K)ls.  An  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  convinces  us  that  the  system  is  a  good  one 
and  should  be  sustained ;  and  we  are  proud  to  say,  our  peo- 
ple do  sustain  it  generously  and  ungrudgingly. 

The  Catholic^  portion  of  our  population  has  never  felt  dis- 
posed to  participate,  to  any  great  extent,  in  the  benefits  of 
our  Public  Schools,  ])referring  to  maintain  their  separate 
denominational  instructions.  Thev  maintain  two  schools, 
within  our  district,  employing  four  teachers. 

The  Board  of  Edu(jation  has  never  made  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  our  schools  imperative  upon  Superintendent 
or  tea(^hers,  but  has  left  the  matter  wholly  discretionary 
with  them ;  and  though  the  general  practice  is  in  most  of 
our  schools  to  read  a  jK)rtion  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  open- 
ing exorcises,  no  strictures  or  criticisms  have  arisen  of  a 
sectarian  character  to  disturb  their  peaceful  progress. 

There  is  no  local  interest  dearer  to  our  people  than  that 
of  maintaining  the  high  standing  of  our  Public  Schools. 
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HISTORY  OF  OBKKLIN' 

Public  Schools. 


OK  If"      ..>L    PLAN. 

The  history  of  Oberlin  Schools  is  a  history  of  Oherlin. 
The  school  was  n  itecedcnt  to  the  villap;c.  The  object  of  tlu* 
founder  was  to  rst:i])lisli  a  school,  not  a  town  or  a  citv  liul 
to-day  the  villajj^e  is  the  out-growth  of  the  schools,  and  ii>  pros- 
perity depends  larg^ely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  their  success. 

The  original  plan  of  the  founder  of  Oberlin  College  was 
that  primary  instruction  should,  be  given  in  its  preparatory 
department. 

MUST    PRIMARY    SCTTOOI. 

With  this  view  the  first  Primaiy  School  was  established, 
under  control  of  the  ofHcers  of  the  college,  in  1S34.  The 
School  was  taught  by  Miss  Eliza  Hranch,  of  Sudbury,  Vt., 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Rev.  George  Clark,  who  is  still  living  in 
Oberlin.  Her  work  was  well  spoken  of  in  the  first  catalogue 
published  by  the  college.  There  was  a  provision  among  the 
college  rules  that  no  pupil  could  be  admitted  to  the  insti- 
tution under  eight  years  of  age.  This  system  proved  imprac- 
ticable, and  at  the  end  of  a  year  was  given  up. 

KIRST    COMMON    SCHOOL. 

The  first  Common  School  was  taught  in  one  part  of  the 
house  belonging  to  Deacon  T.  P.  Turner,  in  1S3S,  by  Miss 
Anna  Moore  ;  subsequently  this  school  was  moved  into  a  shop 
near  the  corner  of  Main  and  East  College  streets.    T\\\  V^*^ 


thJB  school  seemR  to  haVe  itinerated,  settling  for  a  term  where- 
cver  a  vacant  ronm   cotild    be  found. 

FIRST    SCHOOL    HOUSE. 

In    the  vear    1S3S  the  first  school-house  was    huilt.     This 
was  a  small    frnme    building,  containing    htit  one  room,  and 
Nitualed    on    the    corner    of    Main    and     Lorain    street, 
where    the  First  Church     now    stands.      The    biiildin] 
this    house    was    considered    a    step    forward    and     upward 
in  the    cause    of    education    by    its    friends.,    by  its    cnentif 
as  an  unwarranted  piece  of  extravagance.     At  first  this  hou^ 
was  furnished  with  rough  boards  for  seats,  and  notliing  man 
Afterward.  rou2h  tables  were  placed  round  next  to  the  wal 
and  chairs  placed  in  front  ot  the  tables,  with  backs  toward  th 
fireplace  and  teacher.     This  school-house  was  the  only  oil 
built  tiii   1S5 1,  although   the    number  of  pupils  doubled    an 
tripled  during  these  twelve  years.     Every  room   and    shop 
that  could  not  be  used   for  any  other  purpose,  were  secaral 
fur  the  schools.     Private  schools  were  numerous  at  this  ttme^ 
and   for  manv  years  afterward,  and   from  all 
efficient  than  the  Common  Schools. 

FIRST   RECORDS. 

The  first  written  records  of  the  school  I  have  been  able  l» 
find,  are  in  the  report  i>f  the  directors  in    1S40.     The 
of  money  received  from   the  township  treasurer  is    reported 
as  $160.70.     The  language  of  the  report  is  .'^oniew^hat  quuint 

"That  the  following  schools  have  been   kept  in  said  district 
during  the  year: 

1.  School' kepi  bv  Jeremiah  Butler,  14  weeks  at  $lS 

pr.  month.  $63,00   $63 

Board  and  washing  at  same  time tj 

1  School  kept  bv  Catharine  G.  Stevens.  iS  weeks  at 

$3. go,  including  board      . —   45  oi 

Paid  Mrs.  Penfield  for  room  rent 6  Jj 

I  .School  kept  by  Laurette  L.Turner.9  weeks  utfi.sj 

per  week,  including  board  ...............      ...    30  ai 

I  School  kept  bv  Mary  Hall,  5  weeks 61 

Ualance  now  due  in  treasury,  *a.3.V 
I  find  farther  from  the  report,  that  in  the  school  taught  by 


Mr.  Butler  there  were  enrolled   5S  pupils. 

Ill  (he  school  taught  by  Miss  Stevens 36        " 

In       "  ■■  by  Miss  Turner  . .         .     .  ,44 

In       '■  by  Miss  Hall  the  number  is  not  given, 

the  Bcbool.  however,  was  org^anized  to  accommodate  two  or 
Ihrcc  fHniilics  at  a  distance.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  these  schools  were  taught  all  at  the  smne  time  in  dil- 
ferent  rooms,  or  whether  at  diR'erent  seasons  of  tbc  loar  in 
the  same  room.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  poNsibie  to  ascer- 
tnin  the  number  of  difl'erent  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year. 
The  names  of  the  directors  subscribed  to  this  report  arc  Brad- 
street  Stevens  und  John  Grunnis.  We  find  that  beside  the  so- 
called  i:omnion  branches,  Natural  Ptiilosophy  and  History 
were  taught  in  Mr.  Butler's  school. 


lu  1S42  ibc  statistics  of  the  village  show  an  enumeration  of 
t^5  males  and  ug  females— total,  234,    This  is  the  firatenunie- 

I  ration  on  record,  and  included  all  persons  living  in  the  district 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years.     In  1844  the 

I  cQumcration  had  increased  to  356.  The  directors  report  that 
eight  schools  were    taught  during   this  year,  making   in    all 

I  twenty-two  months,  at  an  average  price  of  if  12  per  month. 
That  the  number  of  difl'erent  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 
wus  65.  The  whole  amount  paid  for  tuition,  ^^264,  making 
the  cost  per  pupil,  !S4.20  for  six  months  instruction,  which,  in 

I        proportion  to  the  time,  equals  the  cost   per  capita  of  instruc- 

I        lion  at  the  present   day  of  high  prices.     A  part  of  this  was 

I        paid  out  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  and  a  part  by  private 

^^  subscription. 


rilbllER    BIEA.NCHErj   'I 


rordiiig  to  this  same  report,  advance  ground  was  taken 
rrelation  to  the  subjects  taught,  as  wc  find  in  addition  to  the 
mmon  branches.  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. Astronomy,  History,  Algebra,  Composition,  Music,  the 
L^lin  and  Greek  languages  enumerated.  Fjom  this  time 
fotn'urd  till  1851  and  i&^i,  tlie  schools   seem  to  havo  been  vu 


uLuut  the  same  conJitlon,  and  on  the  same  plun  as  reprcsenletf 
by  the  above  report.  The  number  did  not  increase  much  until 
about  1S49  and  1850,  when  suddenly  it  nearly  doubled,  givin] 
an  enumeration,  in  1851,  of  white  males  190  ;  of  white  Temalcs, 
204  ;  colored  males,  19  ;  females,  15— total,  43S.  This  ij 
was  due  in  great  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  cnlargeinent  of  the 
school  district.  The  higher  branches,  introduced  in  1S43, 
were  not  continued  to  any  j^reat  extent  during  the  remaining 
years  the  district  ischool  system  was  extant, 

CONDITION    OK   SCHOOLS. 

During  these  years  the  Common  Schools  were  struggling 
for  an  existence,  with  but  little  life  and  efficiency.  As  re- 
ported by  one  of  the  first  directors,  the  rooms  were  smal 
and  inconvenient,  with  no  furniture  in  most  ca«<es,  situiitecl  ill 
chambers  in  private  houses,  wherever  one  could  be  rented, 
with  an  enrolment  of  from  thirteen  to  eigliteen  pupils  in  ■ 
room. 

1-niST   DIBKCTORS. 

,Vmong  the  first  directors  are  found  the  names  of  Peter  P. 
I'ease,  D.  B.  Kinney,  H.  C.  Taylor,  John  Giimnis.  Brad&treel 
Stephens,  Thomas  P.  Turner,  Ralph  Campbell  and  JonM 
Jones.  Henry  Cowles.  Henry  Peck. 

I'lHST   srPEKINTE.VDENTS    AND   TEACHERS, 

[  find  many  reports,  during  the  first  ten  years,  signed  B 
Pelton,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  \Vh«l  tbM 
office  was  during  these  years,  I  am  unable  to  (lelerniinfl 
Judging  from  liis  reports,  I  should  conclude  it  was  that  ol 
general  censor.  J.  L.  Hunter  succeeded  Mr.  Pelton  in  Ihil 
office,  and  M,  H.  SafFord  was  Mr.  Hunter's  successor.  Th| 
superintendence  of  these  gentlemen  extended  over  all  ibl 
schools  in  Russia  townsl.ip. 

Beside  the  teachers  already  named  were  Miss   Ellis.  Eltci 
Hitchcock,   Margaret  Wyett,   Q.   M.   Bosworth,    D.  M. 
Joseph  Barnum,  Miss  H.  Jones  and  Margaret  Pease,  of  whoa 
the  superintendent  says;  "She  seems  industrious  and  wcl 
earned  her  money." 

XliW    BUILDING    EUECTED 
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t  of  Tapp;in  Hall,  across  Professor  street.     This  luiiUling 
"^as  two  stones  high,  and  contained  three  school  mums  and 
lie  recitation  room.     The  rooms  were  furnished  with  desks 
I  »nJ  scats,  which  were  comfortable  and  quite  elegant  for  Ihe 

^      tinicand  place.  For  Ihc  first  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  grade 
^^Wbe  schuolb  in  Ohcrlin,  not  under  uny  special  law,  but  into  a 
^^^Hllage  graded  school.     The  lir^st  room  was  called  the  Primary 
^^fbom,  the  next  the  second  room,  and  the    third  the   higher 
I       room.     During  the  winter  term,  Alexander  IJartlett.  now  Pro- 
fessor BartleK,  of  MarysviUe  College,  taught  in  the  higher 
school  with  an  assistant,  and  hail  a  general  oversight  of  the 
other  schools.     Miss  Susan    Cox,  Mrs.   Sarali  W,  Appleby, 
and  Miss  Alvira  Jackson,  were  teachers  in  the  new  bnilding 
I^^Jliringtlic  first  vear,  and  vem:dned  in  the  school  several  years 
^^Hfterward,  and  stood  high  as  teachers.     Mrs.  Appleby  was  a 
^^^Kccesslul  teacher  for  about  ten  years 

^^^■The  building  of  the  new  house  met  witli  much  opposition, 
■Ithuugh  there  were  more  than  fonr  hundred  pupils  in  the 
distnc'.,  with  biitone  school-room,  iniilt  thirteen  years  before. 
The  rooms  of  the  new  building  were  sooji  full,  and  two  schools 
Nvere  established  in  the  old  Cocoonery,  built  some  years  be- 
fore for  the  manufacture  of  silk.  These  schools  were  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  .\pplcby  and  her  daughter,  Addic,  giving 
to  the  district  five  schools  yet  without  much  system  in  grading  ; 

ills  attending  the  school  most  convenient  and  acceptable  to 
nselves  and  parents. 
hi 
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|This  state  of  things  lasted  rill  1S5+,  whe 

■organised,  and  Mr.  Joseph   H    Harnum, 

elected  superintendent  at  !|<45C 

Wrds  increased  to  $600.     A  course  ot  st 

nt  nut  published. 

FAfter  three  years  of  successful  labor  in  the  schools.  S 
Barnum  resigned  and  accepted  the  positiuu  of  Superintend! 
of  the  Union  Schools  in  Elyria. 


of  Memphis, 
annum,  after- 
^as  arranged. 


During   the  last 


Mr.   i!ai 


wings  were  nltachcd  tu  the  brick  builJhig  already  mcnlioneit. 
two  stories  high,  making  u  building  with  seven  school-roOnis 
:nid  ample  halls.  The  interior  of  this  building  was  conveni- 
ently arranged,  and  the  rooms  were  comfortable.  The  archi- 
icctiirc  ot'  the  house,  viewed  externallv.  whs  feaiitil  in  its  ugli- 
ness, and  btanclB  to-day  as  «  monument  uf  the  bud  lasle  of  its 
builders.  Still  the  house  served  its  dav  :ind  generartun  well, 
iuid  we  all  look  upon  it  with  reverence  ant!  regard,  and  per- 
haps with  a  kindher  feeling  than  the  more  elegant  structure 
that  has  taken  its  place. 

\V.    W.   WRIGHT   SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  the  fall  uf  1S57  the  schools  were  continued  witiit>ut 
a  superintendent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  icnu  tbe 
Hoard  selected  one  of  its  awn  members,  Deacon  W  W. 
Wright,  a  graduate  of  the  college,  to  have  11  gencnd  supervi- 
sion over  the  schools,  and  to  teach  some  classes  in  the  higher 
department.  Deacon  Wright  continued  the  work  for  the  rest 
of  the  school  vcar. 


During  the  years  1S5S  iind  1859,  the  ofiictj  of  Superiiitcud- 
cnt  remained  vacant.  The  funds  were  low  and  the  right  mail 
(lid  not  appear.  This  proved  a  decided  injury  to  the  school, 
which  ran  down  in  numbers  and  in  discipline  and  lust  much 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

SCHOOLS   OI(G.\SIKED    LNDKli    TllK    l..\\\    Ot-     i&^t}. 

In  1S60  the  Union  School  was  lirst  organized  under  the  Ittw 
of  1841).  The  School  Board  then  elected  consisted  of  Thoraas 
P.  Turner,  James  Monroe,  S.  D.  Hinman,  William  Hovey.  J. 
M.  Langston  and  William  Johnson,  all  of  whom  had  been 
active  in  securing  the  change. 

SAMUEL   SEDGWICK    ELECTED   srrEKlSTEXr>KNT. 

This  Board  appointed  Samuel  Sedgwick,  a  graduate  of 
Obertin  College,  Superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  $600,  ^%'hll 
served  in  this  capacity  nine  years,  receiving  for  the  Inst  two 
years,  |i,ooo  per  annum. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    INAVGUHA^EU. 

The   High    School    was    at   once    inaugurated     uuder    \a* 


iostniction  and  that  of  a  lady  aBsistant  The  other  grades 
were  improved  and  the  school  became  eRicient  and  pi'osper- 
The  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  were  Algebra, 
n.  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  English  Analysis. 
nmnr  and  Arithmetic.  The  pupils  were  drilled  also  \n 
fclociition  and  English  Composition. 

The  studies  in  the  intermediate  grades  and  in  the  Primary 
pchool,  were  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Mental  and  Written 
Iknthmetic,  General  and  Physical  Geography.  Singing  was 
Wacticed,  though  under  the  care  of  the  assistant  teachers  onlv. 
Ught  GvmnaBticB  and  Posturing  were  taught. 


.  SKDGWICKS 


SISTANT  TKACDER.'i. 


Mr.  Sedgwick's  assistants  duiing  these  years,  were  Mrs.  J. 
Miss    Minerva  Tenney,  Miss    Melissa   Tenney,   Miss 
Batlir!    Holtslander,    Miss    Martha    Turner,    Miss    Frances 
'urner.  Miss  Almira  Hamilton,  Miss  Amelia  Johnson,  Miss 
V  Gaston   and   Miss   Fanny  Diirand.     Their  wages  aver- 
I  about  $40  a  month, 


The  gentlemen  who  served  on  the  Boar.l  from  time  to  time, 
■were  J.  H.  Fairchild,  J.  W.  Peek,  W.  C.  French,  William 
Hovey,John  Clark,  Homer  Johnson,  E.  J.  Goodrich,  D.  P, 
Reamer,  S.  Plumb,  J,  M.  Eliis  and  James  Dascomb. 

The  position  of  these  officers  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 
Persistent  and  successful  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the 
•ipirit  of  the  school  and  enlist  the  interest  of  parents.  The 
buildings  were  kept  in  excellent  repair,  new  furniture  pro- 
vided ;  the  grounds  were  adorned  with  shrubbery  and  trees, 
and  the  walks  were  flagged.  The  examination  of  teachers 
was  made  more  thorough,  and  the  wages  increased.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  increased  to  aboutforty. 
The  whole  number  enrolled  in  all  the  "ichools  being  as  high  as 
four  himdred  and  tiftv. 
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111  Ihc  fall  (.f  1S69,  Mr.  Sedgwick  resigned,  and  Mr.  E.  F. 
Moulton,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  was  appointed  his 
successor  with  a  salary  of  $1,500,  which  has  since  been  raised 
to  $1,700.  About  half  his  time  is  occupied  In  siiperinteml- 
cncc,  the  rest  in  teaching. 

In  1S60-61.  H.  A.  Pease  and  Judson  Smith  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Hoard  of  Education.  Up  to  the  present  time  tlic 
gentlemen  serving  on  the  Board,  beside  those  mentioned.  ha\  c 
been  Albert  H.  Johnson,  John  Watson,  Montreville  Slonc. 
Alexander  Steele,  C.  S.  Martindale,  Alpheus  Afanly,  C.  H. 
Cluirchill,  Edward  Johnson  and  Edwin  Regal. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  srhools  have 
been  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Moulton,  making  but  Hv"  snper- 
intendents  in  sixteen  years. 
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Immediately  on  Mr.  Moulton's  accession  a  change  wms  mndv 
in  the  course  of  study ;  English  Literature,  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  Biblical  Antiquities,  Botany,  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian History,  Virgil  and  Salhist,  and  Greek  through  two 
books  of  Homer,  were  introduced  into  the  High  SchooL 


■;gES    in    TllK   CRAMMAR   f 


Tn   the    Primary  and   Gi 
Music  and  Drawing  by  profc 
of  Botany  and  Physiology. 


Schools  were    introduced 
1  teachers  ;  also.  Elements 


The  number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  was  more 
than  doubled,  and  has  averaged  over  a  hundred  for  Uie  Ust 
six  years.  The  number  in  this  school  at  present  is  oae 
hundred  and  twenty-four. 

The  youth  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  has  doubled  since  the 
organization  of  the  new  system  in  i860. 

The  enumeration  of  youth  for  the  year  1S75,  ww  1,1^9. 
which  gives  83  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools      Add  lo  this  the   number  of  youth  of  school 


age  belonging  to  Oberlin,  enrolled  in  some  department  of  the 
College,  and  it  will  show  that  91  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration 
1  lui  been  attendiag  school  some  part  of  the  year. 

SCHOOL   YEAK — TEKMS — VACATIONS. 

The  school  year  begins  with  the  State  school  year,  and  con- 
bit  of  thirty-eight  weeks.     It  is  divided  into  three  terms — a 
II  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  a  winter  term  of  ten  weeks,  and  a 
hpring  term  of  twelve  weeks.     The't'all  term  is  followed  by  a 
IVacatiun  of  two  weeks,  and   the  winter  of  one  week.     The 
OSes  the  second  week  in  June, 


The  annual  examinations  and  change  of  grade  throughout 
e  schools  is  at  the  close  of  the    spring  term.     Pupils  of  any 

iepartment  may  also  be  promoted  :.t  the  close  ol  any  term, 
i  even  during  the  term,  Co  an  advance  grade,  if  it  becomes 

tvidcnt  to  superintendent  and   teacher  that   they  are  qualitied 

a  do  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  primary  school  course   is   for  fotir  years  ;  the  grammar 
school    course    for    four   years  ;    the    high    school    course,   as 
inged  in  our  manual,  is  for  three  yeare,  though  practically 


for  four.     For  the  last  live  years  thi 
r  high  school,  with  a  four  ye; 
mmittee  on  classification   have   rt 
hree  years,  with  the  view  of  gii 
irho  desire  and  are  able  to  do  thi 
pupils  who  are  younger,  and   ii 


have  been  four  clas 
course  of  study.  The 
;ed  Ihc  course  again  to 
in  opportunity  to  those 
work  in  this  time.  Other 
less    haste    to    finish    their 


ing 


vil!  be  permitted  to  spend  four  years  in  completing 
tfje  course,  with  the  addition  of  some  special  studies  which 
ihall  be  arranged  for  them  by  the  committee  on  classification. 
In  the  primary  and  grammar  departments  there  is  but  one 
grade  in  a  room,  with  one  teacher  for  each  grade.  It  has  been 
only  by  the  closest  grading  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  has 
been  rendered  at  all  efficient,  with  the  large  number  of  pupils 
;  been   compelled  to  give   to  each  teacher.     In   the 


almost  complete  classificatioii  to  which  we  have  brougbt  onr 
schools,  tilt:  teaeher's  time  is  so  economized  that  she  can 
instruct  her  pupils,  although  in  large  numbers,  as  well  as  he»r 
their  recitations.  The  expUnatlon  to  one  scholar  wilt  suffice 
for  the  whole  class.  The  teacher  has  lime  also  for  special 
instruction  ;  time  to  attend  to  the  proper  discipline  of  Iter 
school ;  time  to  incite  in  the  minds  of  her  sholars  an  enthusi- 
asm for  study,  and  inspire    them  with  the  true  spirit  of  tbeir 


COURSE  OF  STUD 


Five  jcars  :igo  the  former  course  of  study  was  repUiCvd 
with  the  more  progressive  and  comprehensive  course  arranged 
by  a  committee  of  experienced  teachers  appointed  by  the 
North-eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  We  Iwve  fuund 
this  course  of  study  practical,  and  in  every  way  adaptad  to  the 
best  methods  of  instruction,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  lliat  our 
oldest  and  best  teachers  have  been  able,  with  this  new  course, 
new  classification,  and  the  aew  methods  of  instruction  that 
have  been  introduced,  to  accomplish  as  much  in  one  year  as 
they  accomplished  in  two  under  the  old  regime.  This  course 
has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  improved  with  all  the  aew 
light  we  could  get  up  to  the  present  time.  The  high  school 
course  has  been  arranged  without  reference  to  this  course,  and 
with  special  reference  to  ihe  course  of  study  in  Oberlin 
College.  The  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  is  not  chieSy 
oral  or  chiefly  "object  lessons."  We  believe  in  both  methods 
of  instruction,  and  use  both  to  some  extent.  Neither  method 
has  been  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  what  may  properly  or 
improperly  be  called  text  book  work.  Bv  a  judicious  combi* 
nation  oi all,  the  teachers  have  been  able  to  produce  the  mn«l 
satisfactory  results. 

The  instruction  in  the  grammer  schools,  in  method,  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  primary  grades.  During  the  firel  two 
years  special  attention  is  given  to  geography  and  map-draw- 
ing ;  much  attention  is  also  given  toral  instruction  in  grammar. 
During  the  last  two  years  Harvey's  two  grammars  are  ao 
pleted.     Arithmetic  is  also   completed  and   reviewed  the  hist 


year  in  the  high  school.  Special  attention  is  given  to  history, 
hoth  modern  and  ancient.  Elementary  botany  is  completed 
in  these  grades.  Our  pupils  are  very  enthusiastic  in  this 
study,  and  the  best  results  have  been  obtained.  Composition 
and  declamation  are  required  once  a  week.  Two  literary 
societies  are  in  successful  operation  in  each  of  the  grammar 
grades.     These  societies  have  their  regular  officers,  who  con- 
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ith  much  efficiency,  Vocal  music  has  been 
hools  for  five  years,  with  much  satisfaction 
h  much  interest  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
n's  concert  is  held  at  the  close  of  each  year, 
fee,  which  nearly  pays  for  the  instruction 
during  the  year. 

Drawing  has  been  systematically  taught  in  the  school  the 
last  three  years  ;  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Sandusky,  has  supervi- 
sion of  this  department.  The  pupils  are  greatly  interested  in 
(he  work,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  success.  In  regard  to  the 
utility  and  practicability  of  drawing  being  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  1  suppose  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion. 


HIGH    SCHOOL. 


I  The  average  vcitrly  enrollment  in  the  high  school  for  the  last 
rce  years  has  been  1 1,^  ;  the  average  weekly  attendance,  96  ; 
e    average   daily    attendance,  91.     The   want    of    room    to 
conimndate  the  scholars  in  this  department,  compelled  us 
adopt  u  plan  which  at  least  is  not  usual,  but  which   has 
oven  very  successful  for  four  years  in  our  school.     All  the 
ipils  arc  required   to  meet  together  in  tlie  morning  at  nine 
u  clock,  for  devotional  exercises  and  other  exercises  which 
]icrtiitn    to    the    school   as    a   whole.     The   programme  is  so 
■  Arranged  that  the  two  advanced  classes  recite  all  their  lessons 

I         during  the  forenoon  session,  which  closes  at  twelve  o'clock. 
h'         These  classes  are  not  required  to  return  for  the  afternoon 
session,  except  one  day  in  the  week  for  rhetorical  exercises. 
By  this  arrangement  they  have  the  entire  afternoon  and  even 
ing  for  quiet  study  at  home.     The  teachers  find  their  pupils 
I  better  prepared  for  recitation  than  when  they  were  obliged  to 

study  in  the  school-room.     I  doubt  whether  this  plan  would 


work  as  well  in  other  places  as  in  Oberlin,  yet  1  think  the 
experiment  worth  trying  wherever  the  high  schao!  is  large 
and  the  accommodations  small. 

The  graduates  of  the  High  School  are  fitted  to  enter  cot lee^e, 
and  yearly  furnish  a  large  class  for  each  of  the  college  courses. 
Young  ladies  graduating  are  fitted  to  enler  the  third  year  of  tbe 
Literary  Course  in  Oberlin  College. 

The  tirst  graduating  class  ^vas  in  ■t^.';-  The  whole  number 
of  graduates  is  109,  seventy -five  of  whom  have  graduated  in 
the  last  six  years,  including  the  senior  class  of  this  year. 

The  High  School  has  served  tu  give  tone  and  character  (o 
the  Union  School,  and  gives  free  tuition  to  a  large  number 
who  would  otherwise  never  fit  for  college. 

In  all  the  departments,  except  the  Primary.  Mr.  Moulton 
has  introduced  monthly  written  examinations  of  the  moftt 
thorough  kind,  and  students  fitting  for  college  are  examined 
by  a  Committee  of  College  Professor*,  at  the  end  of  each  lenn 
of  study. 

About  a  year  wns  ;ulded  t.>  the  cimrse  necessary  to  enter 
the  High  School. 

\SSISTANT  TEACHKHS 

!n  this  department  Mrs.  Pinney  and  Mrs.  Hctta  Ayres 
have  been  very  prominent  and  successful  teachers,  and 
at  preiient  Miss  Mary  C.  Gaston  and  Miss  Anna  Wright 
iire  well  fnlfilling  the  same  duties.  Miss  Thirsa  John- 
son. Miss  Harmonia  Wattles,  Miss  Mary  Whitney.  >ns* 
Minerva  Reed,  Miss  Kate  Dalton,  Miss  Exana  Cochran,  Miss 
Sally  Embree,  Miss  Hattie  Markham,  Miss  Mary  Hewitt, 
Miss  Mary  K.  Rich,  Miss  Julia  Akers,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Hubhard, 
Mrs,  C.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Sophia  M.  Hall,  Miss  Betsy  Stopc, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Tannar,  Miss  Carrie  Cheyney.  Miss  Julia  M.  Mc- 
Wade,  Mrs.  Loraine  A.  Cornish,  Miss  Maggie  C,  Lambenon, 
and  Miss  Tacy  P.  Aderson  have  been  employed  in  the  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  Departments,  at  salaries  averaging  $30  a 
month. 

SPECIAL   TKACHEIt.->. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Thompson  has  given  special  inslructioii  in  DtiW' 


ing.  and  Mr,  F.  H.  Geer,  Mr.  Calvin  Cady,  Mr.  Wm.  Cham- 
berlain and  Mr.  C.  A.  Bentley  in  Music. 

THACHEltS'    INSTITUTES. 

An  efficient  Teacher's  Institute,  taught  by  the  best  educa- 
tors to  be  had,  is  held  annually  in  one  of  the  principal  villages 
of  the  county,  and  this  the  teachers  of  the  Oberlin  Union 
Schools  attend  with  great  constancy. 

Ill  July  and  August,  1S75,  a   Normal  Class  of  over  sixty- 
eight  was  organized  in  the  High   School  building,  at  Oberlin. 
which   continued   in   session  six  weeks,  with    most  excellent 
resiilU.     The  teachers  were  Supt.  H.  Rirker.  of  Elyria  ;  Supt, 
E.    F.   Muiilton.  of  Oberlin.  and    Prof.  C.   H.   Churchill.  ..f 
^Oberlin  College.     The  branches   taught  were  English  Annly- 
»  and  Grammar,  English  Composition,  Vocalization,  Aritli- 
teiic  Geography,  Meteorology  and   Elementary  Astronomy. 


t  The  Examining  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Giles  W. 
Bhurtleir.  Prof  Wm.  Ryder  and  Supt.  E.  F.  Moulton,  haye 
pithiti  the  last  tive  years  required  yerv  thorough  examinations 
f  those  applying  for  situations  as  teachers,  and  have  brought 
pp  the  grade  to  a  high  stundanl.  Anything  less  than  80  ]>er 
Bat  in  any  one  of  the  brunchL-s,  is  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
ppplicant. 

iu;alifh:.\tion-s  ok    rK.ifnUKS, 

Applicants  for  situations  in   the    Primary  Department,  arc 

^xadiincd  in  all  the  common  branches,  and  for  the  Gramni^n- 

ichools.  History,  Physiology  and  Botany,  are  also    rccjuired. 

r  situations  in  the  High   School,  the  applicants  are  exani- 

pned,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  in   all  the  higher 

iranches  to  be  taught  by  them. 

Only  such  teachers  as  have  certificates  from  the  Local  Board 

ire  employed  in  the  schools. 

A  certain  amount  of  successful   experience  is  required  to 

a  position  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Oberlin.     Thus  the 

■  best  qualified  nnd   CNperienced    teachers   have   been  secured, 


nd  the   greatest  ( 


instruction  snd   diecipline  oh- 


111  1872  the  district  voted  to  sell  the  old  school  huildiaj 
Professor  street,  to  the  college  for  1(5,000.  They  thenl  pro- 
ceeded  to  raise  $5,000  additional  for  a  new  site  and  new  build- 
ing. The  Board  of  Education,  the  same  year,  applied  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  $30,000  in  bonds  of  the 
village  for  scliooi-huiisc  purposes.     The  privilege  was  grai 
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specimen  ol  Gothic  architecture,  dc- 
veland.  It  covers  over  6,000  sc|u«ra 
ains  eleven  school  rooms,  a  superiii' 
aller  recitation  rooms,  and  a  library 
:  and  convenient  halls,  easy  stairway*,  n  fine  light 
!  every  convenience  of  ,')cces£and  egress  delight. 


the  eye.  It  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  population,  on  a  lot 
of  about  two  and  a  halt  acres,  approached  from  two  parallel 
streets  in  front  and  rear. 

The  cost  of  the  completed  structure  has  been  about  $40,000. 
The  furniture  is  of  the  best  modern  make,  and  has  cost  about 
$3,^00  more. 

RESULTS. 

The  taste  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  has  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  transition  from  crowded,  dark  and  worn  rooms 
to  the  beautiful  pleasant  quarters  of  the  new  house,  and  many 
pictures  and  flowers  adorn  the  walls. 

Tiie  bonds  are  being  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  about  $4,000 
vearlv,  beside  the  interest. 

The  discussion  and  attention  called  out  among  the  citizens 
in  raising  the  tax,  deciding  the  location,  and  dedicating  the 
completed  structure,  has  reacted  most  favorably  upon  the 
school,  which  has  never  before  in  its  history  enjoyed  "o  high 
a  degree  of  prosperity  and  public  confidence  as  at  present. 


HISTORY  OF  ORRVILLE  GRADED  SCHOOLS, 

WAYNE    COUNTY,    OHIO. 


This  village,  lying  at  the  junction  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
&  C.  and  Mt.  Y,&(\  Railroads,  has  no  history  prior  to  the 
location  *of  the  first  named  railroad,  in  1850,  at  which 
date  was  built  the  first  house  of  the  present  village,  num- 
beririg  about  1,500  inliabitants. 

The  present  School  District  of  the  incorjjorated  village 
and  annexed  territory  was  originally  part  of  two  Town- 
ship School  Districts,  tlie  one  in  Green  and  the  other  in 
Baughnian  Tovvnshi|). 

Of  the  early  history  of  t\w.  old  Baughnian  District  No. 
7,  within  the  territory  of  which  the  village  school  build- 
ings now  stand,  the  following  is  all  that  ean  now  be 
gleaned : 

The  first  settlement  in  the  district  commenced  in  about 
1812,  and  so  rajnd  was  the  immigration,  after  the  close  of 
the  war  with  England  that,  by  1822,  nearly  every  quar- 
ter section  had  a  house  ui)on  it,  and  an  occupant.  But 
daring  the  first  decade  there  were  no  schools,  and  for 
very  obvious  reasons. 

The  first  liouses  of  tlie  settlers  were  round  log  cabins, 
of  one  small  room,  and  built  without  a  nail  or  an  ounce 
of  iron  in  the  structure.  But  by  tlie  year  1822,  many  of 
the  pioneers  had  built  their  second  and  more  commodi- 
ous houses  of  hewed  logs,  and  into  which  they  had  moved, 
leaving  their  first  cabins  vacant.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  suggestion  of  the  era  of  schools. 

William  Montgomery,  the  first  settler  upon  the  farm 
in  section  32,  on  which  the  school  house  of  the  old  dis- 
trict now  stands,  having  moved  recently  out  of  his  first 
cabin  into  his  second  or  hewed  log  house,  did,  at  the  re- 


qaest  of  the  neighboring  householders,  start,  in  his  va- 
cated cabin,  a  common  school,  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  teacher.  This  school,  commenced  in  1822,  continued 
two  terms,  and  was  the  first  school  ever  taught  in  the 
district.  Number  of  scholars,  40.  There  were  Directors, 
although  no  district  was  yet  defined,  or  method  prescribed 
by  law  for  their  election.  Tlie  teacher's  pay  was  raised 
by  subscription.  The  branches  taught  were  Reading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic,  as  far  as  the  end  of  Long  Divi- 
sion (by  aid  of  teacher's  key).  Books  used  were  Dil- 
worth,  Daboll  and  the  New  Testament.  The  furniture 
might  be  said  to  have  included  the  means  of  lighting  the 
room,  which  was  accomplished  by  knocking  out  the 
chunks  and  daubing  between  two  of  the  wall  logs  nearly 
all  around  the  room,  and  tacking  paper,  greased  for  trans- 
parency, over  the  long,  narrow  interstices.  Under  the  win- 
dows thus  formed  wooden  pins  were  driven  into  the  wall 
logs,  and  upon  these  boards  were  placed  tor  desks.  The 
seats  were  made  of  s|»lit  [)uncheons  or  slaV>s,  with  wooden 
pins  for  legs,  and  these  articles,  wnth  the  addition  of  the 
King's  rod,  were  the  sole  furniture.  And  such  as  this, 
with  but  little  chancre,  were  the  schools  of  the  district  for 
the  first  ten  years. 

At  the  close  of  Montgomery- s  terms,  one  Pierce  taught 
a  term  in  a  like  vacant  cabin,  on  what  is  now  the  Jacob 
Martin  farm.  The  next  year  Warren  Harris  taught  a 
term  in  a  cabin  near  Samuel  Taggart's  Spring,  within 
what  is  now  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village.  Next, 
Jonathan  West  taught  a  term  in  Robert  Taggart's  vacant 
cabin,  within  the  now  corporation.  Then  Abe  Teters 
taught  two  terms  in  the  same  place,  and  was  succeeded 
there  for  two  terms  more  bv  James  Toters,  afterwards 
author  of  **  Teter's  Grammar,''  one  of  tlie  very  first  pub- 
lished in  the  State. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  abovt*  nani(Ml  terms,  tlie  house- 
holders, upon  their  own  motion,  and  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  labor,  put  up  a  hewed  loir  scliool  liouse  upon 
the   Foreman  (now    Huntsjierger)  Farm,  two  and  a  half 


miles  southeast  of  Orrville.  This  was  the  first  house 
built  for  school  purposes  within  the  district,  and  was 
erected  in  1826.  It  was  larger  than  the  former  cabins, 
and  had  ghiss  windows,  but  the  furniture  was  but  little 
improved.  In  this  house  Smith  Orr  taught  two  winters. 
Then,  during  the  winter  of  1828,  William  Finley  taught 
the  school  in  Samuel  Taggart's  cabin  in  the  corporation, 
and  the  following  winter  William  Wilson  taught  back  in 
the  Huntsperger  school  house,  and  this  term  closed  the 
career  of  the  first  school  house,  tor  the  reason  that  it  was 
deemed  too  far  eastward  in  the  neighborhood  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils,  and  to  remedy  this  evil  the  house- 
holders built  another  log  school  house  on  the  extreme 
western  verge  of  the  territory,  just  where  Jacob  Brenne- 
man's  fine  mansion  now  stands  in  Orrville.  In  this  house 
Aunty  Cliidester  taught  two  terms,  when  it  was  also 
abandoned,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  located  too  far 
westward  for  the  convenience  of  its  builders.  The  school 
was  then  removed  to  the  before  mentioned  cabin,  on  the 
Jacob  Martin  farm,  where  Mrs.  Chidester  taught  two 
terms  more,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Finley,  who 
taught  there  until  about  the  year  1835,  when  the  house- 
holders voluntarily,  and  without  legal  lev3'  as  J^efore,  built 
a  large,  comfortable,  hewed  log  school  house,  on  the 
Montgomery  farm,  about  midway  between  the  first  two 
school  houses,  and  near  the  center  of  the  district,  and 
very  soon  after  the  erection  of  this  house  the  boundaries 
of  old  District  No.  7  were  defined,  and  the  school  put 
regularly  in  operation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  school  continued  to  be  very  successfully  operated  in 
this  house  until  about  1850,  under  the  following  teachers, 
to  wit : 

McClellan  Cox,  Hotchkiss  Alexander,  Misses  Orr,  Jamison, 
Scobey,  Koreman,  Mrs.  Huston,  Taggart,  Martin,  and  others. 
The  bran(!h('s  taught  in  these  schools  from  1835  to  1850  were 
Headiufi;,  Writing,  A  rithme»tic,  Geography  and  English  Gram- 
mar ;  books  used  were  English  Reader  and  Western  Reader, 
latelv  McGuiFev's  Readers,  the  Western  Calculator,  Olnev's 


Geography,  Kirkhain's  Grammar  and  Webater's  SpellJag 
Book.  The  total  enrollment,  during  these  yeare  avemged 
about  80  Id  winter,  and  average  atteuilitnce  50.  The  teachers 
were  paid  from  $12  tn$-20  per  month,  mostly  from  State  fund. 
Previous  to  183-5.  the  tKichers  were  paid  from  $8  to  tl5  i>er 
month  by  aubscription,  oolletited  by  themselves. 

About  1850  the  distriet  was  snb-divided,  and  the  eduua- 
tioual  interest  therenf  began  to  center  in  the  then  growing 
village  of  Orrville,  and  an  account  of  the  growth  of  schools 
therein  forms  a  second  chapter  given  hereafter ;  but  belbr* 
leaving  this  first  ef»ch  in  the  growth  of  the  schook,  we  can 
with  truth  say  that  the  men  reared  in  these  cabins  and  edu- 
cated in  these  rude  schools  were  those  who  have  madt;  ihe 
State  of  Ohio  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  interest  which  was  always  manifested  in  self  culture  by 
the  pupils  of  these  eitrly  schools  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  was 
possibly  largely  stimulated  by  the  doctrines  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  equal  eligibility  resulting  from  the  War  for  lod«- 
pendence. 

Having  traced  the  Public  School  through  its  early  muta- 
tions, we  now  find  a  sturdy  branch,  if  not  the  mother  stoti, 
flourishing  in  the  midst  of  a  growing  village.  As  early  aa 
1851, the  little  group  of  citizens,  whose  cabins  clustered  along 
the  line  ot  the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.,  at  the  jwint  were  it 
passes  from  Baugliman  Town^i^hip  into  Green,  tbrmtrd  them- 
selves into  a  fractional  sub-district,  and  in  the  latter  |iart  ol 
the  same  year  erected  their  first  school  house.  The  house  was 
a  small  structure,  about  20  feet  square,  but  as  commodious  as 
the  backwoodsmen  could  afford.  The  house  being  sitaated ' 
OD  the  Baughmnn  side  of  the  town,  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Baughman  Township  Board,  and  so  remained  for  years. 
A  Mr.  Brosius  was  Clie  first  teacher  who  conducted  a  scJiool 
in  this  house.  Difi'erent  teachers  succeeded  each  other,  but 
the  records  contain  no  traces  of  them  until  H.  H.  Carr.  jr, 
was  employed,  May  20th,  1856.  Mr.  Carr  received  a  c«in- 
|>ensation  of  ¥30  |>er  month.  His  total  enrollment  was  70, 
and  average  daily  attendance  44.  His  re|)on  aiatei^  thai  be^ 
taught  Orthography,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Arilhmeiir,  Ki 
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glish  Grammar,  Philosnpli}',  Algebra  and  Geography.     M,  E, 

Slorrs  had  charge  of  tin;  Hchool  during  the  winter  of  1856-7. 

He  received  830  [>er  raonih,  and  tauglit  the  same  branoties  as 

3fr.  Carr  did.     His  enrollment  wiis  84,  and  uttendance  46. 

Long  before  this  the  house  was  felt  to  be  too  small  for  the 

.accommodation   of  the   rapidly  growing  school.     After  the 

.^^ubject  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Baughman 

T**>wnehip  Board  several  times,  they  finiilly  jiaHsed  a  resolution, 

«=?i«-ecting  the  siib-di strict  to  build  a  house,  under  the  su|>er- 

■virion  of  the  Board,  but  not  to  expend  above  81,000  in  so  do- 

it-»^,  as  this  was  the  extent  tn  which    the  Board  had  deter- 

r«r»  i  ned  tn  tax  the  citizens  of  the  fmctional  sub-district  for  its 

!"■  «r*«ise.     The  resolution  also  contained  a  proviso  that  the  citi- 

»E^«ns  of  Orrville  might  add  a  second  story  to  the  honse,  by 

*'    «^onation  or  otherwise." 

Accordingly,  a  house  30  by  40  feet,  and  two  stories  high, 
"'J^^^a^a  built  in  the  lutter  [tart  of  1858,  the  citizens  of  Orrville 
*^:^<^> KTipleting  and  furnishing  tlie  upper  room. 

I.ittfe  more  need  be  said  of  the  school  up  till  the  ineorpor- 
^*-i*)n  of  the  village.  Its  progress  was  steady,  its  teachers 
%5^5;Kieriilly  able  and  efficient,  and  its  financial  sup|)ort,  though 
^*  •  times  meager,  never  caused  it  serious  embarrassment.  Two 
Lchers,  whose  salaries  ranged  from  820  to  $45  each  per  month, 
■re  usually  employed  during  the  winter  session. 
February  22d,  1865,  the  village  of  Orrville  was  incorpor- 
eal! but  the  incorporation  did  not  include  all  the  territory 
Vlich  had  been  embraced  in  the  fractional  snii-district.  After 
long  discussion,  the  Baaghman  Township  Board,  by  a  bare 
*»iiority,  consented  to  attach  the  territory  contiguous  to  Orr- 
*  He  to  the  incorporation  for  school  purj>oseH. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1865,  the  Green  Township  Board 
*side  alike  concession,  and  thus  was  formed  the  Orrville 
^sbool  Diatriot. 

J.  M.  Palmer,  who  had  conducted  the  school  during  the  pre- 

«us  year,  and  Lvdia  Wilson,  were  employed  to  take  charge  of 

«  schools  (or  iive  months,  thi-  former  at  a  salary  of  $57  and 

latter  $25  |>er  month.     The  school  opened  on  the  23d  of 

iber,  1865,  and  enjoyed  a  season  of  great  prosperity.    Un- 
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(ler  the  able  uiunagement  nt'  Mr.  Palmt^r,  the  uttendatice  in 
his  depiirtmeDt  became  sn  lurge  that  an-a.Bsistant,  Mise  8.  Flur- 
BDce,  Itiid  to  beemployeii.  A  number  of  suholitrs,  who  paid 
a  tuitioD  of  »l)uut  one  dollar  per  mouth,  atlriided  from  nut- 
side  of  the  district.  Mr.  Palmer  taught,  twaides  the  common 
branches,  single  and  double  entry  Biwk-keepin;;.  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, History,  and  Algebra.  The  total  enrolImuDt  iu  the 
higher  department  was  B3,  with  an  siverage  attendauc«  of  38. 
The  Primary  teacher  had  au  eurollment  of  86,  and  an  aver- 
age attendant?  of  d2. 

In  1868  it  became  apparent  that  a  new  house  was  needed. 
After  some  delay  and  opposition,  the  qualitied  voters  met  on 
the  18th  day  of  March,  1869,  and  by  their  ballots  pmnounoetl 
in  fav<)r  of  a  new  school  himse. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  on  the  thini  Monday  tif 
April,  1869,  D.  G.  Horst  and  Louis  Pijwr  wen-  appointed  a 
building  committee,  with  powers  to  select  a  site  aud  coatrad 
for  the  building  of  a  new  house.  Very  convenient  grounds, 
pleasantly  liKated  on  Walnut  street,  were  selected  and  pur- 
chased at  an  expense  of  |il,20().  A  very  suitable  brick  house, 
60  by  4U  feet,  with  two  wings,  each  14  by  24  feet,  with  a 
commodious  porch  in  front  of  each,  was  erected  on  iliese 
grounds  at  a  cost  of  $9,000.  The  house  is  two  stories  bi^, 
and  contains  two  ro<ims  down  stairs  and  a  large  one  and  a  rec- 
itation room  up  stairs.  The  wings  are  used  for  entrances  nad' 
stairwavs.  The  bouse  was  built'by  sejiaralt-  contracts,  undi^r 
the  management  of  the  Directors.  It  was  completed  estrlv  in 
1870.  and  .supplied  with  $800  worth  of  fiirniture  by  the  Fur- 
niture Company  of  Richmond,  lud.  The  money  use<l  Jn  con- 
structing the  house  was  obtained  by  selling  bonds,  all  of 
which  arc  now  redeemed  except  one. 

As  time  rolled  along,  the  town  became  tbrit^y  and  prosperous. 
Capital  had  begun  to  accumulate,  aud  the  ]ieople,  ireed  froin 
the  constant  exertions  for  physical  snbsislenee  which  a  sluts 
of  poverty  induces,  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  tlie  mean*  J 
of  a  higher  aud  better  culture.  Tlieir  facilities  tor  acquiring 
wealth  had  been  largely  increased,  while  tlieir  systeiu  of  edn- 
cation    remained    almost    in    its   primitive   oonditiuo.     Tb« 


thoughtful  protested  ugainsl  this  state  of  afikirs,  and  insisted 
upon  the  adoption  of  that  system  of  education  which  would 
afford  the  most  lioei'al  means  of  culture  and  the  highest  prac- 
tical results  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  mental 
powers  of  their  youth.  With  a  desire  to  accomplish  these 
ends,  an  effort  was  made  which  resulted  in  reorganizing  un- 
der the  Act  of  February  21st,  1849. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1872,  by  their  suffrage,  the  i)eople 
declared  their  willingness  to  thus  organize.  May  2d,  the 
first  Board  of  Education  was  eUnjted,  and  consisted  of  D.  L. 
Moncrief,  L^?wis  Piper,  James  B.  Taylor,  Thad.  D.  McFar- 
land,  D.  G.  Horst,  and  W.  M.  Coup.  The  change  from  the 
old  to  the  new  system  was  made  and  inaugurated  without  any 
serious  opposition.  But  the  change  did  not  immediately  affect 
the  school.  It  seemed  to  be  simply  a  change  in  machinery, 
without  affecting  methods  or  results.  In  later  years  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  work  became  apparent.  The 
warmest  friends  and  promoters  of  the  movement  were  D.  G. 
Horst,  J.  B.  Taylor^  and  I.  W.  Steele. 

The  buildino;  which  was  erected  in  1869-70,  though  not 
fitted  up  as  well  as  could  be  desired,  was  commodious,  and 
answered  every  purpose  of  the  new  sc^hool.  The  school,  as 
1  have  already  intimated,  was  not  at  first  affe<;ted  by  the  change. 
The  divisions,  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Higher  department, 
which  had  been  in  use  were  continued.  In  the  Primary  the 
rudiments  of  Reading,  Writing  and  Spelling  were  taught ;  in 
the  Secondary,  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling  and  the  rudiments 
of  Geography,  Grammar  and  Arithmetic;  in  the  Higher  de- 
partment, in  additifin  to  the  more  extended  treatment  oi'  the 
subjects  which  have  been  already  under  consideriition.  United 
States  History,  Philosophy,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

J.  B.  Ross,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  s(fhools  since  the 
fall  of  1868.  had  charge  of  the  Higher  de|)artment  at  a  salary 
of  $800  per  year,  H(»  was  not  emplovf^d  in  the  <*apacity  of 
a  Superintendent,  but  rather  as  Prim^ipal  of  the  department 
in  which  he  was  placed.  During  the  year  111  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  this  department.  The  average  daily  attendanci* 
for  the  winter  term  was  90.     Laura  Davison,  at  a  salarv  of 


$35  per  month, 

whose  salary  v 
Preparatory. 
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took  L'liarge  of  the  Secoudary,  and  Loq  9li 
as  nlso  $35  per  month,  was  assigned  to  the 
Trom  the  meager  records  it  is  impossible  to 
iirollment  and  atteodauce  of  the  school  ibr  the 
year.  J.  H.  Myers  was  employed  as  Principal  of  the  Higher 
deitarlment  during  the  latter  part  of  1873,  and  coutinued  in 
charge  until  hia  health  failed,  in  the  early  part  of  1875.  He 
received,  m  compensation  for  his  servicer,  $900  a  year. 

During  the  summer  of  1875,  S.  R.  Bell  was  emplnyeri  as 
Superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  $9O0  )H'r  year.  A  course  of 
study  was  laid  down  and  adopted,  similar  to  that  in  use  in 
the  Graded  Schools  of  Northern  Ohiii.  The  schiwl  was  now 
fully  systematized  in  acoorilance  with  the  course  of  study, 
which  provided  for  four  departiueiits — Primary,  Intermedi- 
ate, Grammar  and  High  School.  The  High  School  was  not  or- 
ganized, because  the  corps  of  instructors  was  not  large  enough 
to  manage  all  grades.  The  Superintendent  wa.s  obliged  to 
upend  nearly  all  his  time  teaching  in  the  Grammar  School. 
Only  three  teachers,  besides  the  Sui>erin  ten  dent,  were  em- 
ployed, Tlie  most  improved  methods  of  instruction  were 
used,  with  monthly  written  examinaiions  in  the  Intermediate 
and  Grammar  Schools,  The  Centennial  year  0|»ened  out  with 
an  enrollment  of  240,  and  au  average  uttemlance  of  205. 


PAINESVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  earliest  schools  in  Painesville  of  which  we  liave 
been  able  to  obtain  reliable  information  were  private 
schools,  taught  by  Mr.  Flavins  Josephus  Huntington. 
He  had  acquired  considerable  experience  as  a  teacher  be- 
fore he  removed  from  Connecticut  to  Ohio,  having  been 
employed,  from  1807  to  1816,  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Ulysses 
Dow,  who  was  for  many  years  the  Principal  of  the 
(iramnuir  School  of  New  London.  He  came  to  Ohio,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Governor  Huntington,  in  the  year  1816, 
and,  in  July  of  that  year,  opened  his  first  school. 
From  that  time  until  the  summer  of  1849 — thirty-three 
years — Mr.  Huntington  made  teaching  his  sole  business. 
His  schools,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  private, 
or  select  schools,  and  the  charge  for  tuition  was  from 
$1.50  to  $3.00  a  term.  Most  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  town  were  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Huntington,  and  the 
ability  with  which  many  of  them  subsequently  tilled  im- 
portant positions  proves  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
of  his  instructions.  Mr.  Huntington  still  lives,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  87. 

In  the  year  1829,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  a  spe- 
cial act  incorporating  the  "Painesville  Education  Society." 
The  "Society''  organized  under  this  act  was  a  stock  com- 
pany, which  secured  the  funds  requisite  to  purchase  a  site 
and  erect  on  it  the  building  known  for  many  years  as  the 
Painesville  Academy.  The  Academy  had  no  fund  from 
which  it  derived  income,  its  only  property  being  its  build- 
ing and  lot.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  schools  were 
maintained  in  the  Academy,  and  some  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages  were  afibrded  to  Painesville  and  the 
neighboring  towns.     Between  the  years  1845  and  1850, 


this  Academy,  like  most  of  the  Academies  of  Ohio,  in- 
cluding, probably,  all  of  those  which  had  no  endowment 
to  aflTord  a  partial  support,  began  to  decline,  and  it  seemed 
evident  that  some  other  means  of  education  must  be 
adopted. 

Previous  to  this  time,  under  the  act  of  1833,  the  terri- 
tory included  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of 
Painesville,  together  with  some  contiguous  terrifory,  had 
been  divided  into  three  School  Districts.  In  these  Dis- 
tricts, school  houses  were  erected,  and  the  schools  were 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  three  Boards  of  Local 
Directors.  The  accommodations  were  inadequate,  and 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  was  not  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  Academy,  which  had  supplied  for  a  time 
the  need  of  advanced  in8truction,secmed  to  have  declined 
from  its  former  efficiency. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  an  attempt  was  made  to  consol- 
idate the  School  Districts  into  which  the  town  was  di- 
vided, with  tire  intention  of  establishing  the  Union  School 
system  of  education.  A  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Painesville  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  at  which  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  act  of  February  21,  1849,  was 
discuKsed.  Speeches  were  made  advocating  the  adoption 
of  the  act,  and  also  opj)Osing  the  adoption  of  it.  On  sub- 
mitting the  question  of  the  adoj)tion  of  the  act,  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  present  were  against  the  measure. 

This  adverse  result  was  attributed  to  the  want  of  defi- 
nite information  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  the  advan- 
tages of  Union  Schools,  and  means  were  adopted  to 
supply  the  information  which  appeared  to  be  needed. 
Excellent  service  in  this  direction  was  rendered  by  A.  D. 
Lord,  then  Su]»erinten(lentof  the  I^ublic  School  of  Colum- 
bus, who  addressed  a  public  meeting  of  citizens.  The 
merits  and  advantages  of  such  schools  were  discussed  in 
the  newspai)er  of  the  village,  and  became  the  subject  of 
conversation,  and,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1851,  a  second 
public  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  to  consider  and  vote 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  act  of  1849.     At  this  meeting, 


Iftj-two  (52)  votBB  were  cast  for  the  adoption  of  the  act, 
and  three  (3)  against  the  adoption.  At  thostinie  meotiiig, 
Timothy  Rockwell,  Allured  Plioipton,  James  B,  (arpon- 
der,  William  P.  Carter.  Jerome  Palmer  and  Henry  C. 
Beartislee  were  elected  a  Board  at  Education,  On  the 
I3th  of  Auguat  tiie  Board  organized  by  electing  H.  C. 
Beordslee,  President;  A.  Plimpton,  Secretary  ;  and  \V.  P. 
Carter,  Treasurer.  William  L.  Perkina,  Esq.,  Hev,  J.  A. 
Bruyton,  and  A.  M.  Wright,  were  appointed  Examiners 
of  teaijhera. 

The  first  Superintendent  was  Mr.  George  E.  Howe,  now 
and  for  some  time  past  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  the 
Oliio  Reform  School  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Mr.  Howe  was 
followed  in  1857  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Hawley.  Miss  Betsey  M. 
Ooivles  followed  Mr.  Hawley  in  1S58,  and  she  wua  fol- 
'o^vod  in  1860  by  M.  T.  Oatman.  H.  H.  Merrill  was  tlien 
Superintendent  for  one  year,  1864,  and  he  was  succeeded 
''y  Thomiis  W,  Harvey,  who  remained  until  he  was  elected 
'^•^'i^.Jol  Com niiasi oner  of  the  State,  Then  the  schools  were 
"*  d»arge  id'  Miss  A.  M.  Hawley,  now  af  the  Hughes  High 
•>ch(jy[^  ii,  Cincinnati,  tor  one  y^ar,  1871.  She  was  suc- 
«eeclc(i  in  1872  by  E.  E.  Spalding,  and  he  ia  1875  by  I, 
^-    C-lemcns. 

.     ^«i    1852  the   Painesville  Education  Society  transferred 

***  title  and  interest  In  the  Academy  Building  and  grounds 

****  Washington  street,  to  the  Union  School  Dislrict.    Since 

^^s  transfer  the  Board  has  purchased  two  a<ljoining  lota, 

*^*l  thoy  now  have  a  spacious  lot,  which  is  covered  with 

^   title  grove  of  oaks  of  the  original  growth.     In  1860  a 

**^w  school   building  was  erected  on  theso  grounds  at  an 

^^''iginal  cost  of  about  thirteen  thonsand  dollare  ($13,000). 

**    1867  a  lot   was  purchased  on   St.  Clair  street,  and  a 

^*^Jiool  house,  containing  four  rooms,  was  erected  thereon, 

^t  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars  (110,000).     The  Board 

^SIbo  own  a  lot  on   which  it  may  be  necessary  to  build  a 

t*ird  school  house  hereafter.    The  property  now  belonging 

the  School   Board  is  estimated  at  forty-live  thousand 

ars  ($45,000). 
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The  Board,  during  the  Superintendency  of  Mr.  Ilarvey, 
procured  a  very  good  set  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  and  Electricity,  and  apparatus  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  leading  principles  of  Chemistry.  For 
several  years  the  Board  have  employed  a  very  accom- 
plished teacher  of  the  principles  of  Music  and  of  Vocal 
Music.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  school  year, 
the  Board  was  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  had  in  its  treas- 
ury over  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($3,500). 

The  schools  now  have  in  attendance  550  pupils. 

In  High    School 75 

In  Graminar  Schools 222 

In  Primary  Schools 253 — ooO 

The  schools,  since  their  organization  have  prospered. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  teachershave  been  compe- 
tent, and  many  of  them  have  been  of  rare  excellenoe.  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  instruction  has  been  as  thorough 
and  eftective  as  in  anv  schools  of  the  same  o^rade  in  the 
State.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  continue  to  be  the  pride 
and  boast  of  the  town,  and  merit  as  well  as  receive  tlie 
cordial  support  of  its  citizens. 

Painesvillb,  April  1,  1876. 
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Public   Schools  of  Piqua,  O, 


riQUA. 


Piqua  is  situateHl  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Miami  River,  nine- 
ty-two niilen  north  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  formerly  an  Indian 
town,  whose  history  is  traceable  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
<»ighteenth  century.  It  was  named  by  a  Shawanoes  tribe.  The 
word  Piqva  signifies  **A  man  outof  theashc»s."  The  tradition  is 
that  this  tribe  had  assembled  at  an  annual  feaf^t;  an<i  while  seated 
around  a  fire  which  had  burned  down,  the  Indians  observed  a 
a  pufling  in  the  embers,  when  suddenly  a  full  grown  man  rose 
out  of  the  coals  and  ashes.  From  this  circumstance  the  tribe 
that  settled  here  took  its  name.  Afterward  it  was  given  to  i\\v 
Indian  village,  which  was  burned  in  178^1,  and  the  name  was 
finally  transmittal  to  this  city.  Piiiua  wjis  laid  out  by  the 
whites  in  1807.  \\^  population  in  1830,  was  less  than  five-hun- 
<lred;  in  1840,  one-thousand  four-hundred  and  eighty;  in  1847, 
three-thousand  one  hundred;  in  1860,  four  thousiind  six  hundred 
and  sixte<»n;  and  in  1870,  \^ve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  . 

THE   PIONEER  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  of  this  pioneer  town  was  taught  by  Isaac  Hen- 
dershot,  in  1808.  If  the  house  w^ere  now  standing,  it  would  Ix- 
///  Young  Street,  about  the  locality  of  Swartz's  Tavern.  We 
have  but  little  account  of  either  the  house  or  the  school.  Aftci 
this  time,  and  prior  to  1817,  schools  were  taught  for  several  sue- 


opssiyo  winters  in  a  school  house  which  stood  on  Main  Street 
near  the  site  of  the  present  City  Hall.  It  was  a  lo^r  house^ 
chinked  with  cla>%  an<l  ccmtained  only  two  small  win(h)ws^ 
w  hose  lijj^iits  consi.>ted  of  greiiswl  'oolscaj).  Ttn  size  was  alnuit 
30  ft.  lony:  hy  20  It.  wide.  A  fireplace,  ca])able  of  con^uniinj^ 
almost  inconunensiirable  back  loj;s,  occupied  nearly  the  entire* 
end  of  the  house.  The  tioor  was  laid  of  slab^;  its  roof  was  niade 
of  roujih,  unshaved  clap-boards,  stayecl  by  poles.  The  furniture 
Ci»nsiste^d  ef  one  row  of  writing:  l>enche>5,  illy  suited  to  th<' 
sizes  of  the  pupils,  arranjjred  on  the  sifks  and  one  end  of  the 
r(M)ni.  They  were  rimde  o!  .-lal?s,  and  hewnnjMt  pinsentere<l  into 
the  slabs  by  a  twt^-inch  aupT. 

The  American  Preceptor,  Webster's  Speller  and  th<'  Testa- 
ment, were  the  llrst  text-books  used;  afierwu'd,  Pikf's 
Arithmetic  and  Murray's  (Irammar  wt^e  introduced.  No 
clasM^s  wer*  formed  except  (he  spellinj^  classes.  There  was 
neither  School  Hoard  nor  !*ublic  l^^md.  Teachers  wen^  i)aiil  l»y 
subscrii)tion,  which  they  -olicited  nn(\  collecte<i  for  th<Mii-elv('s. 
Pupil-' >ele(tol  studie*' to  sTiit  tbei-i,  an<:  [mid  tuition,  per  tern-, 
of  thirteen  weck<,  a-^  follows: 

l'<»r  Itoailin^  ii'hI  Sju'lliiiLT si  co 

••    llfiuliiiL:.  S[K  lliii^  MUil  Writing :j  (>i> 

'*     Hradinir,  S|n'lliiiii,  \\  riiiMji  juhI  .Vrilhmctir ;;  t-n 

iii^triK'tors  were  not  nhlVefjuently  poor  .scholars,  without  suf- 
ficient  eduiMtion   to   leiU'Ii  tht-   few  branches  a-^kcsl   for.     Tlu^v 

« 

were  wantin;^  in  system  and  e\'iK*;i(  nee,  and  unless  the  '».iti- 
jjjatinj  circum.-lan;*es  of  ih<»se  priiiiiiive  days  were  -utticient  to 
excuse  their  mir takes,  they  were  \Nantinuf  in  judgment  a. id 
prudence.  The  i)unishment  wa-^  ii»  n«  rally  hasty,  ]»*»<-ionate. 
abu-ive,  cruel.  The  rod,  usu^dly  carried  under  th<»  left  arm, 
fell  backhanded,  and  with<»ut  discrimination,  upon  an  entire 
:ow  of  pupils.  Tbr-  i^Miiby  one*  received  what  he  .va*^  thought  to 
ileM'i've,  tile  other-  v.hat  they  were  suppo"=e<l  to  iiave  deserved  at 
other  times.  Pupil-  were  >f»metimes  >u-i»ende<l  by  the  thumb- 
aixi  ilojiLjed.  The  present  presidiii;^  (»tlii*er  of  the  S<'h<M;l  15.Kini. 
wasavlctini  of  this  cruel  ireatmefii.  There  w<*re  no  seh(»oN 
at  thi- time,  iiorih  of  Picpia.  Pupil-  were  .sent  liere  from  Ft. 
\V  yne,  l)«':ia!KM',  \Vapak'»netj»   uid  •  ther  i)lae  s.    The  lo^  house 


%vas  in  use  until  about  the  year  1818;  Micajah  FaiHIeM  and 
Benjamin  Cox,  taup:ht  in  it, 

DISTIMCT   ANI>   SKI.KXT  SCHOOIiS. 

Another  school  hous(»,  known  as  tlie  Axiademy,  was 
completed  in  ISls.  It  was  a  hvicM  luiihlin^  iiO  feet  s<iuare,, 
which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  opposite* 
the  City  Hall.  It  was  huilt  by  snl)scription,  and  was 
u<od  for  both  school  and  church  jmrposcs.  Sometinn^s  cler<ify- 
nien  were  employed,  who  ti*ii^ht  durinjr  tii(*  week,  and 
preacluKl  on  the  Sabbath.  John  P.  Finley  taught  the  hrst 
school  in  the  Academy.  Amojij^  the  t<'achers  who  foIlowcHl  him, 
were  Daniel  ■Mitchell,  brother  of  ihe  lamentcnl  General  ().  M. 
^Mitchell,  and  John  Crozier.  Tiie  ACiKkMny  bulhiiiio:  was 
buHK^d  I)y  an  inc<'ndiary  in  IS.'Jl,  after  which  event  a  loj^  church 
un  Water  StrcH't  was  uschI  lor  sclKMil  puriM»ses  for  a  number  of 
yt^irs,  to«;e<her  with  a  school  liouse  on  the  bank  of  the  riviT 
near  Mauniuj^'s  Mill.  Aliout  this  time,  or  a  year  earl!  t,  in  IKVi, 
Mi*s.  N.  A.  Kvans,  who  is  still  a  rrsident  .>f  this  city,  l.e;;aij  to 
teach,  and  continued  t(»  labor  i;i  the  scliooK  of  !*i(iua  tiirou^ro  .» 
pericxl  of  \2  years. 

In  l.^I')  three  district  school  buildings  were  ereettnl.  Th<»y 
were  in  ft.  long,  l>y ->i  ft.  wide,  and  two  stones  hlgli.  Fair 
teaeli<M's,  two  ja'ineiiials  and  two  assistants,  were  ac<'onimodated 

in  vach  buihling.  Tlu'se  houses  were  furnisheil  with  double- 
b(>\e  I  de-iks  an  1  a.  f<'W  portabh*  blackboards.  Public  interest 
jncreasevl  upon  tile  sul»ject  of  education,  Tlu»  result  of  it  secured 
.1  laiger  atteiidanc*',  and  si  better  (juality  <»fse*hool  wca'k  than  had 
been  hitherto.  And  whih'  it  was  altr)gether  an  migraded  school, 
th<M*e  was  in  some  derree  a  general  i»lan  of  work  and  a  more 
systematic  arrangement  of  classes,  which  lookcnl  to  the  economy 
of  both  time  and  labor.  Sinc(*  the  establishment  of  the  gi*ade<l 
school  systen,  they  have  Ikh'h  use<i  exclusively  for  the  primary 
grades.  One  of  th(?se  buildings  is  still  in  use.  Tt  would  b«' 
ilitlicult  to  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  the  teachers  who  taught 
^ucc^ssively  in  tlus(»  schools.  T^oti'inporary  with  them  was  a 
.^ ucccssion  of  select  schools  taught  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Cp  to  this  time  no  High   School   ha<l   lK»en  ostiblished.    The<e 


f)rivate  sehcKjIs  wore  ralkKl  High  Schools,  to  flistinjfuish  them 
from  the  eoinnion  k*!h»o1  provided  by  law.  In  them  wen- 
tauj^ht  in  addition  to  the  eonniKin  l>ranohes,  Latin,  Greek, 
Ilij^her  ^rsithomatic^,  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Mental  and 
Moral  iS:'i<*nc«*s:  They  were  all  subscriptic^n  schools  and  wert* 
well  sustained.  Many  of  the  t'^achers  were  <*om|K*{cnt,  indus- 
trious, and  successlul.  T(/  trace  tluve  s(»Icct  school^  accurately 
from  the  time  of  their  ortranizntion,  !<  likewi^e  a  diflicult  task. 
We  shall  attj'fnpt  to  ^ivc  their  rec()rd,  nidy  as  far  as  it  can  b(* 
detinitelv  ascertained. 

Prior  to  1S40  m  creditabh*  ^1.1(^.1  schnnl,  with  a  course  not  so 
extensive  as  tlie  '»n(»  indi'-ated,  was  ttmjrhl  by  John  Vade. 
Then  cume  sncc<*s-:Ivt'!y  Iht*  ^ollo\viM'_r  ♦(•;n*hei's  :  James  fj.  J5ri^- 
tow,  related  to  HenJ.  11.  IVri-low.  SetTet:ivy  of  Tn*:isuiy  of  T. 
S.,  Jumes  II.  Andersrui,  I'aniel  llorton.  havid  Aycrs,  Nathan 
II.  I>.)W,  R>l»ert  MeMurdy,  Anliviu  K.uers.  Mr.,.  ALiry  T, 
liunyan,  ^  Jec)r^(:  <i.  Parker  and  .lonithaii  l''air!)anks.  I5ri>tow 
and  Anilers(»n  t.m;^dit  in  the  )i:<seiiient  of  the  olfl  Hapli>t 
riiun'h.  I).>\v,  .Me>[iin!y,  U;>pT-.  Prkei-  ;ind  KairhiinU? 
taiiii!:!  ir.  tli.-  f»a^J'ment  of  tlir  Seeiiiid  J*re^l>yterian  Cliin-eh. 
TIaM'Ma  r  sclior'N  were  coiidiicted  prohably  in  the  ba-ement  ol" 
the  Metiiodirl  (.limch.  .Many  of  lli-.-se  ie;i(  her-  had  excellent 
s''h(M»l«-,  :in(l  did  sali-raelorv  work.  To  ;r»ve  in  <letail  tli'- ''har- 
acteri.-ti^--  of  <"aeh  te:e  Ii'i'  aed  hi-  -ehooj  \-.  i)uld  be  nnproiit;ibU 
to  this  <k't"h.  We  .-li:d!  y:ive  sjnice  Jo  o: 'y  a  few.  l->p(rij!iy 
pUasmt  ineniorie>  mh'  retained  of  tlw  -ehooh  t»f  Il-^beil 
MeMurdy,  >tary  T.  Paniyan  and  Jonatiian  I'liivbanks. 

Mr.  ^IcMurdv  and  his  wife  e:ii;ir  to  Pi<iua.  pr<»bablv  in  \<-\:\. 
and  taujrht  every  fall  .uid  wirner  until  '17.  They  were  na^ive<  oi 
Litchfield,  (')nn.  hnrini:-  ihe.MVi'n  voai>  iheir  s<'bo''l  roji-tiuitlv 
inercii-ed  in  attendance.  They  wen-  liehl  in  hi^i^h  e-tcfu;  foi 
tiieir  s<-hol:ir-iiip  ;tf:d  ability  to  instrnet.  Mr.-.  McMunly  was  i\ 
-uperior  teacher  '»f  the  laicfuajies,  and  particularly  of  l-'n^rM-h. 
Their  srhool  work  v..:-  divi«led  i:ito  M^e-:!  l'h  ei:N-e-:.  whie!)  re- 
"iteil  d:ii!y.  (^njte  ;i  !iun!'«rT  of  oiu"  eiti/,.  tis  now  pronnntnt  in 
bnsino-- and  it;  the  j»rofes>inn-  p  "cived  IIk":.-  he^t  «rhool  ti;iinM!'.: 
Irom  iiolxrl  M*  .Murdy. 

.Mr.-.  ^Itiry  T.  P>un\an.  n(»v/  Mr-.  Uoot,  of  f'henanL'(.>  l-'-.rk.  N. 
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Y,y  taught  a  soleet  scIkm)1  for  younji:  ladies,  connnoncing:  Septem- 
ber, 18o4.  She  was  repranlecl  as  an  excellent  readier.  Her  wehool 
was  (Towdecl  to  such  an  extent  that  she  fitted  up  a  building 
on  Spring  Street,  and  eniploye<l  assistants.  Not  even  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  new  <^rade<l  syst(Mii  for  the  first  year  in  the 
Hi^h  School,  abated  the  interest  of  her  pupils.  Aft<T  foiur  ycnns 
Mrs.  lUmyan  accepted  a  situation  in  the  Hi^h  School,  which 
she  rcsiirned  tlie  followinir  year  to  teach  in  tlieOxfonl  Femalt^ 
(\)lle<ife. 

Tiie  last  of  these  select  schools  wms  tjui<j:ht  bv  Jonathan  Fair- 
banks  in  IS.");")-!*, 'r)etrinninj^  in  the  sprinj^  of  18;").").  Ther.»  were 
live  terms  of  oleven  weeks  each.  It  was  a  scho<»l  for  youn^ 
men,  composed,  as  he  himself  states,  of  *'tb(»  best  boys  in 
Piqua."  Ifis  enrollment  was  .V).  The  air(s  of  liis  iiui>ils  ranged 
from  12  to  1^5  years.  ^Ir.  Fairbanks  tittcd  ni>  a  room,  su[)plyin<i: 
it  with  new  furniture,  in  th(»  basem<»nt  of  the  StK-ond  l*resbyte- 
rian  Cbmcli.  <)n  cither  sid(»  of  the  r(5oiii  were  a  nj.-trum,  table 
and  blackbounl.  Som<' ol  the  time  he  (onducted  two  recitations 
simultnncou^ly.  He  bad  about  thirty  recitations  a  day,  besides 
Latin  and  ^Jreek.  A:  first  (ieo.  (i.  Parker,  afterward  Hev.  N. 
(*.  ('.)nin,  pastor  of  the  ('hurch,  taujrht  the  lan«ruaji:es.  Mr. 
Kairkanks  is  an  enthusiastic  New  Fiiiiland  trentleman,  remark- 
able  for  his  social  <[Ualities.  No  teacher  in  Picjua  has  Ix-en  more 
popular  amouL:  y«)u?ijL^  mow  than  he.  He  was  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful in  aroasin;?  the  ener<j:i<'s  of  pupils  and  in  sustaining:  a 
'*cla-s  spirit."  Mr.  l^iirbanks  m(*ved  to  vSt.  Marys  at  the  close 
t»f  his  last  >es>i<in. 

(;raih:i)  schools. 

In  lv'()  tlie  pr("^ent  TTigh  School  buildinj:^  was  completed.  It 
is  SI  it.  lonf.ri  by  {][  ft.  wide,  and  three  stories  hij^h,  not  '.nclud- 
in<:  tho  baseuKiit.  It  was  furnished  with  double  (kyks,  which 
are  still  in  use.  The  cost  of  it  when  finished,  indudinjj:  school 
lot  and  j^rading  the  same,  was  $;M,Of';j.s(L  Its  rooms  are  hirj^fc 
anrl  well  lii>l;tc<l.  The  buildinir  accommodates  the  jrrading  and 
seatinj^:  of  six  hundred  pupils.  The  ottice  of  su|K*rintendent 
was  established,  when  the  schools  were  s<  nt  into  the  new  build- 
njr,  iuid  has  been   continued  since  that  time.    The  names  of 
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superintendents  in  order^  terms  of  servicv,  salaries,  and  time 
given  to  supervision,  are  shown  in  the  follo\vin<<  table: 

SuperintendetU.  Date. 

A.  <{.  ChimiherH,  !«')<$  to  1^)0 

('.  W,  t'itrh,  IWiOto  iS'il 

a.  li.  Mills.  isiil  to  ls<)i 

.1.  FairhinkH,  is<}i>  t)  18*)<> 

Will.   KiclinnlHon,  lW«)tolS7;{ 

Win    Tarter,  IS7:no  ls74 

r.   W.   Uonnott,  ls74  to  l.STti 

A.  <jr.  (Jliatnl)ers,  Alumnus  of  Miami  l-niversity,  was  elec»tp<l 
superinlt*nd«Mit  in  the  fall  of  18-"i(>.  A<si>^t('(l  hy  an  able  corjis 
of  ti»ju*hers,  ain<ni*r  wh<)m  wi're  J.  V  liuttcrfiold  and  Miss  Sarah 
J.  liHij^hl,  in  thi'  Ilipfh  School,  and  \V.  D.  Alexander  and  Mi-s. 
Anna  Jam<*>,  in  tin*  lower  j^ra<les,  Mr.  ('haml»ers  un<l(Ttook  the 
orjrani/ation  of  th(»  tirsi  graded  sclu)ols  in  this  <*ily.  CV)nimoii 
to  the  e\pc'rien<*(*  of  superintendents  who  have  done  ^iniihir 
work  in  ehissiticMtion  :ind  adaptation  <»1  the  new  niethcnls  of 
teaehinir  and  discipline  to  uuLcraded  pupils,  the  school  required 
heroi(!  treatnu-nt.  On  this  account  tlie  tirst  and  second.  y(»ars 
brou^^ht  opno^itjcin  and  emharra-^^uienl.  We  are  conlicient  that 
neitiier  patron^  nor  pupiN  up[»osed  the  new  system  through 
malevolence.  This  fact  their  i)re-enl  cIu^tIuI  eo-oiieratitui 
atle.<ts.  By  tlie  miyieldinjr  re-^olution  of  tiie  >ui>erintendent, 
promptly  sustiiiiied  by  the  Hoard,  th(^  -chool-:  receive<l  an 
impetus  t<>  their  twenty  y<Mrs  of  pro«rre>s.  Air.  Chaml»er-i  classi- 
li(Ml  liie  I*rimaryM!id  Intermediate  Scljools,  a»nl  visit<'(l  thi»m 
.'^tat«'diy.  About  three-fourths  of  lii>  time  was  employei]  in 
su|Mirvision.  The  Ilii^fh  School  was  origan izet I  and  attacluMi  to 
the  oth(*r  ;i:ra<i<*^,  making  three  departments,  viz:  JIif:ii,  Jnter- 
meiliate,  and  Primary  Schools,  l^leven  teacluMs  inclu<lin«r  tlie 
su|M»r'ntendent  were  emph)yed. 

In  iH-'h^  a  catalogue  was  pul>lished  contaimn«r  the  cours(^  of 
stu<ly,  the  sirhool  ollhrers,  nam(^sof  pupils  classllied.  their  jrrade. 
iV-c.  The  depjotmenLs  in  tlu^  Ilij^h  Scln^ol  buihiin«r  wen*  sepa- 
ratt.'d  into  male  :iiid  femah.'  divi>ion>.  They  sut  in  separate 
rooms,  IhU  n'^riled  in  tiie  same*  cla»e<.  An  eilort  was  niade  to 
prevent  the  association  of  thesex*^,  but  without  th(r  hot  results. 
Additions  were  seen retl  to  the  library,  already  j)rovided  l)y  the 


St«.t€*-  This  library  is  still  in  iiso.  Mr.  (chambers  loft  witli  his 
piip>il>i  in  Piqua,  the  memory  of  a  positive  man,  a  froiitlenian  of 
liV>€*T-iml  culture,  a  teaoher,  self-samficinj^  to  the  future  interests  of 
tho  ?^c-lifM)ls.  He  is  now  principal  of  tlie  Fn^hold  Institute,  at 
Fr€^'?'l-ioIcl,  N.  J. 

Ill  imi)  C.  \V.  Fitch,  D.  D.,  rcK'tnr  of  the  l':piscopil  (Church. 
\vi\>*  «\i)pointe(I  superinti^ndent  and  principal  of  the  lli«:h  S<'hool. 
Thio  next  ye:ir  Geo.  L.  Mills  succeefled  Dr.  Fitci).  I'^ch  of 
tho-4<-*  jrentlemen  served  one  year.  Xo  chantrt^  \v(»re  nuide  in  the 
001.1  rsac^  of  study. 

•Ic^mithan  Fairbanks  returned  from  St.  Marys  in  ISO'i,  and  was 

apI>oiiit(Hl  suiH^rintendent  and  principal  of  tlu»  Hij^h  School.    He 

hrc^ii^lit  back  with  liim  all  his  former  zeal  an<l  perseverance,  and 

servc*<|  very  acceptably  for  four  year<.       Essentially  th(^  same  ar- 

rai^^Ofnent  of   sehool  work*,  as  to  classification  and  text-books, 

was  ri-»taine<l  which  was  adopted  during  Mr.  Chamben^'  admin- 

i?*tr:tt ion.     Mr.  Fairbanks  condrined  the  Hiirh  Scho(»l  with  th<» 

Intermediate  <;:rade,  retainintr  the  arr;in<i:eme!:t  indicat(»d  for  the 

''^piirution  of  the  sexes.     All  the  examinatiwUs  were  oral,  an<l 

NV<*re  licld  at  the  end  of  each  t(M*m.      Promoti<ns  w(»re  made  at 

tho  i'lose  of  the  winter  term.     Additions  to  the  apparatus  were 

^'^^^'Urod,  amon<:C  which  w(T(»  a  te!:  scope  and  a  small  model  en- 

giiio.      The  latter  was  invented  by  the  superintendent.      ('ar|)ets 

aa<l    furniture  for  the  rostrum  and  superinteialetit's  oftV c  were 

pUrohasf»<l  by  the  ])roceeds  of  exhibition^. 

-^Ir.  Fairbanks  resijrne<i  in  th<*  winter  of  IRP.O  to  en<ra«;e  in  the 
"^^^Uufacture  and  sale  of  his  en^dne.  FFe  has  since  re-(MiterfHl  the 
P^*>fcission,  and  is  superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  at 
^P'-injrfield,  Mo. 

^^"iri.  Richardson,  from  Ma>s.,  Alumnus  of  Dartmouth  C()l- 
*^c*,  Miececnled  Mr.  Fair! tanks.  During-  his  seven  yeai^s  of  ser- 
^H*o  many  important  changes  occurred.  The  two  Tlitrh  School 
'^^^^ons  were  separated  fnan  thedrammar  Department,  and  \vere 
*^-*inbiiied,  making  it  a  High  School  pr.  per.     The  sections  of  the 

^nnniiir  jfr.ide  wer(?  united,  formin;^  a  distinct  Grammar 
'^'hool.  The  superintendent  thorou<Jchly  classitied  the  depart- 
JHoixts,  changing  the  course*  of  study  to  th  •  new  nomenclature; 
^*^»    four  years:  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman,  in 
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the  High  School;  the  A  and  B  grades  in  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment; A  and  B  gnides  in  the  Intermediate  Department,  and  the 
A,  B.  C  and  D  grades  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

Written  examinations  took  the  place  of  oral  examinations, 
and  were  conducted  every  month,  at  which  time  statements 
were  sent  to  parents  or  guardians,  containi.:g  the  pupil's  attend- 
auije,  punctuality,  grade  of  scholarship),  &c.  The  time  of  pro- 
motion was  changed  to  the  close  of  the  yeiir. 

The  same  methods,  of  examinations  and  promotions,  with  a 
f(*w  modifications,  are  still  us<»d.  A  iSormal  class,  <jrganizetl 
and  attached  to  the  High  School,  i**  also  sustaineil.  Valuable 
additions  wt.»re  ma<le  to  the  apparatus  and  library. 

The  German  School  was  organizcnl  in  1S72.  It  is  dussified  and 
in  chargi^  of  a  (icrman  teacher.  Pupils  from  all  the  grades  have 
awtMs  to  it. 

For  fifttvn  y<»ars  past,  tlie  <Hhicati()n  of  the  colored  <'hii<]ren 
has  IxH'n  provided  for  from  the  public  fund,  rooms  bcin^r  rente<l 
for  that  pur|M)si»,  up  to  1>^70,  when  tho  Ho^ird  of  Education  l)uilt 
n  school  house*  for  thi>  rlass. 

\Vm.  Richardson  wjl*^  highly  (^tceine(i  by  his  teachers  ami 
pupils.  He  is  an  efficient  instructor  and  an  alfable  Christian 
g<»ntleman.  In  1H78  he  was  clcctiHl  President  of  the  ())uo  Wes- 
leyan  I'Vinale  ('(illege,  Dela wan*,  Ohio,  which  situation  he  still 
holds. 

\Vm.  Carter,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Public  S(!hools  at 
Delaware,  ().,  follow«Ml  Mr.  lUchardson.  Jlo  sp<»nt  a  year  of 
hiird  labor  and  intense  anxiety  for  his  work,  and  di*^!  .Jun<?  4. 
I87J,  oil  the  f»vening  of  his  eomuK'ncement,  and  precisely  at  the 
hour  th«*  audience  harl  assembUHl  to  witiu^ss  the  graduation  of 
the  class. 

Thf»  present  sup(»rintiMident,  ('.  W.  Bennett,  Alumnus  of  thi» 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ<»rsity,  was  (»lecle(i  in  1S74.  During  his 
:idn)iui<tratir)n,  the  primary  graehs  wire  organiztnl  in  the  new 
ward  -chool  laiildiogs,  and  Language  Lessons  wen*  intro«luc(»d. 
A  new  High  School  course  of  >tu(ly  i--  pn'pannl.  Tlir  Latin  and 
Knglish  courses  arcconibincHl  to  eliminate  th<'  lragnH*nlaI  clasH'^. 
formed  bv  thr  eh^'tive  bra)ich«*-^. 
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TKACHKKS    IX    II  Kill    SCHOOL,    AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Instruction  in  tho  Jlij^h  School  has  been  uniformly  systematic 
and  thorouj^h.  Tho  followinji:  is  a  list  of  teachers  who  have 
taught  in  this  department  since  ISoi):  J.  F.  Butterfield,  Miss 
Siirah  J.  lliM^iit,  ^rrs.  Mary  T.  Bunyan,  Miss  Margaret  H. 
WaHace,  !Mis3  Sarah  J.  Thompson,  Jos.  Smith,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Brown,  Mrs.*  Ann  Stewart,  ]Miss  Sallie  Mitchell,  Miss  Clara 
(■halfaw.  Miss  Flora  liutler,  Dr.  Theo.  Brooks,  Mrs.  C.  y.  But- 
terfield and  Miss  Mary  K.  Hall. 

We  mention  tlie  two  Ilicrh  School  teacliers  who  have  taught 
in  it  longi^st.  3[iss  India  Miller,  now  Mrs.  I.  M.  Newton,  of 
Sj)ringfield,().,  was  connected  with  the  school  here  nine  years. 
Mrs.  lUitteriicld,  the  pri»s€»nt  High  School  teacher,  has  taught 
liv(»  years.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College.  These  ladies 
are  tliorough  scholars  and  have  done  superior  work  in  this  de- 
partment, having  shown  the  ability  not  only  to  inform,  but  to 
train  the  minds  of  pupils. 

The  fii-st  class  graduated  from  the  High  School  in  1863,  seven 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  course  of  study.  A  class  has 
been  sent  out  every  year  since,  making  in  all,  thirteen  classes. 
The  entire  immber  of  pupils  who  have  graduated  up  to  the  dase 
of  the  school  year  ending  June,  1873,  is  IJJo;  males,  33;  females, 
10l>. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  bran(^hes  completed  each  year  in  the 
High  School  without  r(»gard  to  the  time  given  to  them : 

FiiKs UMAX.— English  Analysis,  Physic»al  Geography,  Algtv 
bra,  Latin  Lessons. 

SoiMioMouE.— Ancient  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physi- 
ology, Geometry,  Ijatin  Rc^ader  and  Grammar. 

Junior.— Mental  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Natural  Theology, 
Kngllsh  Literature,  Ca»sar. 

Senior.— Moral  Science,  Constitution  U.S.,  Geology,  Botany, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Virgil. 

.  p]ach  class  has  four  recitations.  To  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted this  course,  certificates  of  graduation  are  presented  by  the 
Board. 


SLHOOT.   I,AWti    AND  ^tHl>OI,   IIOAK03. 

The  sthools  were  oi^anized,  as  nearly  as  we  can  iletermine, 
under  the  first  common  school  law  of  the  State.  In  1822  a 
Board  of  Truatees  wns  elected  consisting  of  three  men  vii; 
Martin  Simpson,  Joseph  Defree^  nnd  John  Brown.  This  wk 
perhaps  the  flwt  Board  orBaniKed  in  Piqua.  We  are  unable  to 
trace  the  numerous  changes  whiih  have  occurred  in  school  laws 
and  school  boards  hs  applied  to  thiii  city.  The  schools  have 
never  been  governed  by  any  special  law.  In  1S.50  they  were 
organized  under  the  law  pa&ied  Feb.  21,  1!M!I,  at  which  organ- 
ization the  number  of  members  was  changed  to  six  men-  Thi) 
organization  remained  until  the  above  law  was  repealed  by  the 
act  of  May  1,  187.3,  by  which  law  the  Mchools  are  now  controlled. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  roenibent  of  the  Board  when  the 
High  School  building  was  erected,  vi/,r  \Vm.  Scott,  Dr.  ti 
Volney  Dorsey,  W.  W.  Wood.  Wm.  Humfrevilte,  J.  D.  Holt- 
zermann  and  J.  T.  Janvier.  The  meinberR  of  the  Board 
serving  are  Capt.  James  Carson,  Pres.;  J,  D.  Shannon,  Clk.;  J, 
D.  Holtzermann,  R.  W.  Shipley,  A.  Friedlieh  and  K.  Wiilier. 
Two  ward  school  houses  have  been  supplied  by  this  Board.  The 
building  of  the  4th  Ward  cost  about  »12,IX10;  that  of  the  1st 
Ward  cost  $7,51X1.  The  lota  and  their  improvements  areii 
eluded  in  this  estimate. 

Theseare  two  atory  buildings,  each  cnntaining  four  mums. 
Each  house  is  cajiabie  of  seating  two  hundred  pupils.  Withid 
the  last  year  the  High  and  the  North  Primary  buildings  have 
been  heateti  by  .'iteani. 

Brides  the  members  named  above,  the  following  gentlemen, 
who  have  served  eibciently  on  the  Board  of  I-^ucatiun  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  deserve  honorable  mention :  Dr.  C,  S. 
Parker,  N.  F.  Wilbur,  \V.  M.  Garvey,  M.  H,  Jones,  Hon.  J.  F 
McKinney,  Dr.  H.  H.  Smiley,  Seth  H.  Wood,  A.  B.  Sawytr, 
Dr.  V.  D.  Brownell,  W.  O.  Honkins,  W.  P.  Hall,  H.  Clark,  T. 
J,  Lawton,  Geo.  C.  Defrees. 

Dr.  Parker  was  elected  in  1S58  and  served  contmuou^  initil' 
18T5.  Capt.  Carson,  who  is  still  a  memt)er,  was  chcseii  in  IW. 
These  are  probably  the  oldest  members  of  the  Board. 
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rUKSKNT   COUPS  OF   TKACII  KlIS. 

« 

IIi(;n  School.— Mi-s.  C.  V.  HutttThchl,    Miss  Mary  i:.  Hall. 

Gkammah  School.— ('has.  F.  \Vil<lci\  Miss  Liu\v  K.  Jordan. 

Intkhmki>iatk  School.— J.  L.  Cars(Mi»  Miss  Martha  SiK-n- 
cer,  jNFiss  K,  Ciiri^tine  Krnst,  Miss  ChVistina  Paulding. 

Primary  (tRadks.— Miss  Harriet  A.  Hroolcs,  Miss  Anna  I!. 
Schafer,  Mrs.  T.  J  Howdle,  Miss  Eliza  If.  (lordon,  Miss  Flora 
K(»ynol(ls,  Miss  Anna  Finfr(K*k,  Miss  Clotildi.-^  P.  McKitrick, 
Miss  Lizzie  Ifardonl)r(M)k,  Miss  Anna  H.  S;>encor,  Miss  1  Tattle 
S.  Martin,  ^NlissS.  Ueheeea  Brotherton,  Miss  Hortlui  Wendel,  Miss 
Inez  Carter. 

(iKRMAN  School.— Wni.  Hierniann. 

CoLORKi)  SCH(K)L.—  H.  II.  («UV. 


COXCLISION, 

The  people  of  Pi(|ua  deserve  eoniniendatirjn  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  puhlie  sehtM»ls,  and  for  the  judici(»us  selection  of  Sehocil 
Boards,  whose  members  have  lahor(Kl  with  unseltlsh  interest 
and  commendable  energy  for  the  jj^ckkI  of  th(»  schools.  Supervi- 
sion and  systematic  ^nidation,  many  years  ago,  ceased  to  be  an 
experinient  in  this  city,  and  the  common  school  system  with  its 
versatility  of  methcKls,  has  webbed  itself  into  the  affeelioiis  of 
the  i)eople.  They  have  proved'their  confidence  in  them,  by  the 
stronjcest  of  all  tc«ts,  that  of  a  general  attendance  of  their  chil- 
dren, in  a  liberal  at(|uie9cence  in  the  proiHTly  constituted 
authority  nwessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  system,  and  of  a 
growing,  permanent  scholarship.  If  the  progress  of  the  system 
be  sastainwl  with  e(iual  zeal  and  precaution  in  years  to  come, 
we  may  look  to  the  future  for  still  greater  and  nobler  possi- 
bilities. It  is  to  1)6  hoped  that  no  caus<',  whether  l(K*al  or 
national,  will  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  present  healthful 
condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  the  rwult  of  twenty 
years  growth. 


The  city  of  Portsmouth  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  116 
"niles  above  Cincinnati,  has  a  populatioD  of  about  thirteen 
Inousand,  and  enjoys  a  steady,  healthful  growth.  Her  educa- 
tional institutions  at  the  present  day  will  compare  favorably 
^»th  any  in  the  State,  and  to  nhow  how  evenly  they  have 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  city,  the  fol- 
'*>wing  P^S^  ^^^  prepared.  The  chain  of  facts  at  our  com- 
ttmnd  is  not  a  continuous  one.  Many  reports  and  documents 
filed  away  in  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  Maasie  block,  were 
<3estroyed  in  the  disflstrouw  conflagration  of  1871,  Fortu- 
nately we  are  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to  illustrate  the 
'"■se,  rapid  development,  and,  we  may  aay,  perfection  of  a 
'System  of  educational  training  that  is  highly  satisfactory  in 
Its  -^vorkings  and  results.  That  there  have  been  times  of  dis- 
couragemeut,  induced  by  severe  criticisms  and  violent  oppo- 
**  tion  to  some  of  the  measures  that  entered  into  its  progress, 
's  Eiot  strange;  that  we  now  enjoy  the  fruition  of  a  well-earned 
^'otory  over  all  these  obstacles,  is  generally  and  generously 
"'^milted,  even  by  those  from  whom  sprang  whatever  of  oppo- 
^•tioii  was  manifest, 

^»>rtsmouth  was  incorporated  as  a  town  March   1,    1816, 

'"^de  r  an  act  of  the  legislature  the  year  previous.     Mr.  Henry 

'**-i*^taie  liad  donated  to  the  town,  for  school  purpo.ses,  lot  No. 

'^^   and  lot  No.  143,  comprising  one  tract  upon  which  the 

^*^t>nd  street  school  building  now  stands.     He  also  donated 

*"   tVie  same  purpose  out-lot  No.  39,  which  comprises  a  square 

"   ^t    on  tiig  north-west  corner  of  Fourth  and  Court  streets, 

^*^Oing  355  feet  on  Fourth,  and  445  feet  on  Court.     The 

*^*-it-th  fitreet  school   building  occupies  a  portion  of  this  lot. 

I  823,  Clarkson  Smith  rented  a  log  house,  then  standing  on 


the  Second  street  lot,  for  $25  per  year,  in  which  he  taught  a 
pay  school.  The  furniture  of  this  house  was  of  the  most 
primitive  sort.  The  ben(;hes  were  of  slabs,  with  riven  legs, 
and  without  backs.  Perhaps  they  varied  in  hight  to  accom- 
modate the  various  stages  of  youthful  physical  development. 
The  desks  were  wide  boards,  adjusted  against  the  wall,  at 
which  the  scholars  took  turns  at  writing.  They  also  served 
as  receptacles  for  hats,  bonnets  and  shawls,  dinner-baskets 
and  buckets.  The  fire-place  was  wide  and  deep,  and  its 
capacity  for  wood,  though  great,  was  never  the  subject  of 
mean  comment,  for  the  adjacent  Ibrest  primeval  was  lavish 
in  its  offerings,  and  the  big  boys  were  ambitious  to  display 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  axe,  the  great  leveler  of  the  forest 
and  the  forerunner  of  civilization,  while  the  big  girls  looked 
on,  admired,  and  selected  their  heroes.  The  text  books  used 
were  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  Introduction  to  the  English 
Reader,  English  Reader,  Sequel  to  English  Reader,  Pike's 
Arithmetic  and  Murray's  English  Grammar. 

In  1824  Uriah  White  rented  out-lot  No.  39,  for  which  he 
was  to  cut  the  trees  and  clear  the  ground.  He,  in  turn,  rented 
the  same  to  John  H.  Thornton  for  6.18f  per  year.  In  1829 
George  Ross  Kelley  taught  the  first  free  school  in  the  frame 
building  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  Philip  Jung,  near 
the  corner  of  Third  and  Washington  streets.  It  continued 
only  three  months.  The  public  funds  contributed  to  its  sup- 
port arose  from  the  interest  on  the  sales  of  the  lands  of  section 
16,  and  were  exhausted  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  In 
1834  a  public  school  house  was  erected  on  lot  215,  abutting 
on  what  is  now  known  as  Locust  alley,  east  of  Madison  street 
and  between  Front  and  Second  streets.  In  this  building  Mr. 
Mears  taught  a  pay  school  the  same  year,  and  here,  in  183G, 
William  S.Morrill  taught  a  free  school.  In  1836  a  company 
of  gentlemen,  consisting  of  James  Lodwick,  Washington  Kin- 
ney and  Peter  Kinney, desiring  to  establish  a  "Select  Female 
School,"  received  as  a  donation  from  the  city  a  lot  on  the 
comer  of  Fifth  and  Court  streets,  on  which,  at  a  cost  of  $900, 
they  erected  a  two-story  brick  house,  the  lower  story  of  which 
was  used  as  a  school  room,  while  the  second  story  was  used 
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»phioh  was  by  an  imtside  stairway.  This  building  waa  and  is 
yet  Iinowii  aa  tlie  Seminaiy.  in  a  ll'w  years  the  Public  School 
system  having  received  a  new  impulse  by  the  provisions  of 
the  special  act  of  the  Lefj^islature  in  1838,  the  City^rounoil 
ptarchaspd  this  building  and  the  ^ruund  [irevionaly  donated 
f*>x-  81,200,  and  it  has  ever  sine*-  done  duty  as  u  school  house. 
By  a  provision  of  the  town  charter,  as  amended,  the  control 
t»*'  the  schools  was  vested  in  the    Town  Council  in  1838. 

Jn  1836thewholenumbero('yoiith  eunraerated  was454.  In 
I  S37  the  value  of  school  buildings  is  recorded  as  bein{^  $ftOO. 
T*  tiey  consisted  of  the  one  in  the  lower  or  First  Ward,  which 
w^LS  a  frame  bouse,  a  mere  shell,  with  weather-board iag  bat- 
i«*ne<I,  and  the  log  house  ou  (he  corner  of  Second  and  Chilli- 
cothe  streets.  The  enumeration  of  the  white  children  and 
youth  of  school  age  was  278  males  and  2fjy  females.  Attend- 
*«aoe  for  more  than  two  months  and  less  than  four  months, 
^^as  28  males  and  22  females.  Attendance  at  private  schools, 
*0,  Total  public  funds  in  the  treasury,  $529.80 ;  tolfll  amount 
pa-iJ  teachers.  S277. 

There  wnw   but   one   school,  and  whether  taught  by  one 

•■^acher  during  the  whole  time  cannot  be  ascertained.     Neither 

'**   *t  i^tated  how  many  weeks  school  was  in  session  that  year. 

On  June  1,  1838,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Ratcliff 

™  Slinltz  to  buiki  a  Public  School  house  on  Fourth  street  for 

•5,450.     An  old   report  describes  this  building  astbllows: 

"his  edifice  is  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Boston  and 

*-''ncinnali  school  houses,  so  remarkable  tor  elegance  of  exter- 

"^I  as[»ect,  and  convenience  for  the  purpose  designed.     It  is 

thj^p  stories  in  hight,  and  has  six   rooms,  capable  of  accom- 

•Worlating  eight  hundred  scholars."     The  final  cost  of  this 

^wilding,  when  the  extras  were  paid  for  in  final  settlement, 

«9&,gl0.15.     The  building  was  completed  in   1839.     It 

I  buill  under  the   direction  of  a  committee  of  the  City 

ninul,  consisting  of  Joseph  Riggs,  Conrad  Overturf  asd 

*ldeoD  J.  Leete. 

The  town  charter,  as  amendeil  in  1838,  placed  the  Common 
•<!hix>i6  under  1  he  control  of  the  President  and  Common  Coun- 
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oiITwfio  were  authorized  and  required,  kt 
town,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  CommoD  Schools  there- 
ID.  This  body  had  power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  to  purchase  lots  of  ground  tor  that  purpose;  also  to 
levy  taxes  to  defray  the  expenses  of  teachers  and  fuel,  and  to 
furnish  the  buildings  with  convenient  seuts,  apparatus.  &c. 

By  au  oi-dinance  passed  September  21,  1838,  the  town  was 
divided  intothreedistricts,the  First,  Second  and  Third  Wards 
comprising  respectively  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Districts. 
The  ordinance  further  provided  that,  as  soon  Ss  the  school 
house  then  being  buUt  should  be  completed,  the  Trustees 
should  immediately  employ  teachers  and  open  schools  therein, 
which  should  be  tree  and  npen  to  all  the  white  children  and 
youth  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  to  be  so 
continued  and  free  until  suitable  houses  should  be  erected  in 
each  of  the  districts.  One  Trustee  should  each  year  be 
elected  from  each  district  to  .serve  three  rears,  who,  together 
with  a  Board  of  Visitors,  cimsisting  of  five  persons,  should 
have  oversight  and  management  of  the  schools. 

In  1839  Washington  Kinney,  Joshua  V.  Bobinson  and 
Gideon  J.  Leete  were  elected  Trustees,  and  the  Council  ap- 
pointed as  Examiners  Dr.  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead,  Edward 
Hamilton,  John  McDowell,  William  V.  Peck  and  Samuel 
Tracy. 

The  only  record  of  the  names  of  teachers,  and  the  wagea 
they  received  per  month,  prior  to  1839,  that  can  be  found,  is 
as  follows:  W.  K.  Scott,  $37.50;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox.  $29. 
16;  Miss  Thankful  Graves,  $16.33;  Miss  Harriett  Raldiff, 
$16.33.     This  was  for  the  year  1838. 

In  1833  a  public  school  was  taught  in  a  two-story  frunie 
building  on  the  east  side  of  Jefi'erson  street,  between  Second 
aud  Third  streets,  by  Mias  Eliza  Ratcliff'  (afterwards  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Pnrdoni)  and  John  Clugston.  The  building  still  nv 
mains,  atid  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling.  In  1M36  a  whonl 
house  was  built  tm  the  site  now  occupied  by  All  Saints'  Epis- 
copal Churcli.  It  was  a  one-.slory  frame  building,  and  rtr- 
mained  in  nui'  ils  a  strhool  building  until  the  completinn  <it 
the  Fourth  stifei  schirl   house  in  1839,  alW  which  it  wan 


the  residence  of  Rev,   E.  Burr,  until  1850,  when  it  had  to 
give  way  to  the  chiirch  now  standing  there. 

lu  August,  1839,  the  schools  were  organized  in  the  new 
Fourth  street  building  with  the  following  corps  of  teachers: 

Mr.  A.  L.  Child,  Superintendent;  Mii?s  T.  Graves  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Gray,) ;  Miss  Harriet  tRatclifif;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wil- 
cox, Principal  of  female  department,  and  a  male  teacher 
whose  name  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  first  oflBcial  report  made  by 
Mr.  Childs  to  the  Town  Councils  Committee  on  Public 
Schools : 

"  PoRTSMoriTH,  Dec.  8, 1840. 

^^DearSir :  From  the  examination  of  our  Registers,  I  find 
that  the  average  daily  attendance,  the  year  past,  has  been 
about  245.     Yours,  respectfully,  A.  L.  Child. 

*'Mr.  Gregory." 

On  the  back  of  the  same  slip  of  paper,  he  reports  the 
branches  taught  as  follows :  "  Reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  composition,  arithmetic,  philosophy, 
algebra,  book-keeping  and  surveying." 

On  the  same  paper,  in  another  hand-writing,  is  found  a 
financial  summary,  as  follows:  '* Amount  paid  for  tuition, 
If 2,013.88  ;  ditto  for  water,  &c.,  $14.62  ;  ditto  for  coal,  |f50; 
total  expenditure,  |f2,078.50." 

No  oflBcial  report  for  1841  can  be  found.  In  1842  the 
Board  of  Trustees  made  a  report  to  the  Council,  embracing 
much  valuable  information.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
report  made  by  the  Board  to  the  Council.  It  states  that 
'*  since  the  organization  of  the  schools,  in  1839,  they  have 
been  in  constant  operation,  with  the  usual  vacations  of  two 
weeks  in  summer  and  two  weeks  in  winter,  until  this  sum- 
mer, in  which  there  is  a  vacation  of  five  weeks.  The  burden 
of  taxation  for  this  purpose  has  been  cheerfully  borne  by 
our  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  unexampled  pecuniary  diflB- 
culties  that  have  existed  during  that  period." 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  24,  1842, 
shows  an  enrollment  of  468,  and  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  220. 


Of  the  pupils  enrolled  daring  the  year,  there  were^- 

Between  the  ages  of  15  and  20 36 

"  "        "      10    "     15 124 

"  "        "        ()    "     10 199 

«  *'        "        4    "      6 ^109 

The  daily  attendance,  compared  with  the  number  eni'olled, 
showed  an  average  absence  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
school. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1841,  an  evening  school  was 
opened  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Child,  and  continued  until 
February  1,  1842,  and  was  then  closed  on  account  of  irregu- 
lar attendance.  Thirty-two  pupils  were  enrolled,  while  the 
average  attendance  was  but  fifteen. 

The  report  proceeds  to  state :  "  The  teachers,  with  the 
respective  times  which  they  have  served,  are  as  follows: 
Mr.  A.  L.  Child,  Superintendent,  three  years;  Miss  T. 
Graves  (now  Mrs.  Gray),  three  years;  Miss  H.  Ratclift*, 
three  years ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  Principal  of  Female  De- 
partment, two  and  one- half  years;  Miss  E.  Waller,  three 
months. 

"  The  teachers  engaged  for  the  ensuing  year  are  the  same 
as  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Gray,  of  whose  val- 
uable services,  we  regret  to  say,  the  public  will  hereafter  be 
deprived.  Her  place  will  be  taken  by  Miss  E.  Young.* 
An  engagoraent  has  also  been  made  with  Mrs.  E.  McCarrell 
as  a  sixth  teacher,  which  the  increased  number  of  pupils  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  justifies  the  demand." 

DEPARTMENTS,  GRADES    AND    BRANCHES   TAUGHT. 

The  schools  were  divided  into  two  departments — Male  and 
Female;  ea(ih  department  occupying  respective  rooms  in  the 
house.  And  again,  each  department  was  divided  into  three 
grades,  according  to  age,  attainments,  &c.  In  the  third  or 
lowest  grade,  the  Alphabet  and  Reading  wore  taught  by 
books  and  cards,  and  with  exercises  on  the  blackboard.  In 
the  second,   Reading,   Geography,  Aritlimetic  and    Writing. 

"*  Now  Mrn.  (Hidden,  who  has  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  but 
a  few  years,  been  a  teacher  in  our  HchoolH. 


In  tbe  first,  id  addition  U)  th«  a)>ov€,  in  the  Female  Bepart- 
tnent,  English  Crrammar,  ComjKtsitinii,  feature)  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  BotHoy  and  Map 
Drawing.  In  the  Male  Department,  Enj^lish  Grammar,  Com- 
position, Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Oiiemiatry,  Astron- 
omy, Algebra,  Surveying  and  I^atin,  forming  a  formidable  ' 
».rray,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  higher  branches  were 
t:.aught. 

The  school  apparatus  included  an  '-air-pump,  force-pump, 

Krery,  tellurian,  planisphere,  tide-dial,  five  globes  of  differ- 
t  sizes,  terrestrial  aud  celestial,  with  geometric  solids, 
ological  specimens,  <&c."  Each  department  was  furnished 
■%»ith  Mitoheil's  large  map  of  the  world,  and  with  Doolittle 
<&  Memsou's  map  of  Ohio ;  also  a  large  map  of  Palestine, 
blackboards,  &c. 

The  lollowing  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  receipts 
pid  expeuditnres  from  ihe  commencement  of  the  schools  in 
19,  to  the  year  ending  July  I,  1842  • 

KECEIPTS. 
il  of  fu[i<U  accumulated  and  not  e^cpeuded  b;  Ihe  din- 

It  prior  to  January  1,  1839 $1,606  24 

izes  for  1838,  levied  hj  laws  of  the  State  903  66 

ties  fur  1839,  levied  by  laws  of  Ibe  Stale 910  92 

^..Amoant  of  tazea  for  1839,  levied  b?  tbe  Cunncil,  ( j  mill) 1S4  44 

Anonntof  tuition  frtiiri  imn-reHideiilH  of  tuwii 31  37 

AmoDDt  uf  tazen  for  1840,  levied  by  the  laws  of  Stale 8B8  11 

axes  for  1840,  levied  by  Counoil  (J  milH 350  22 

It  of  tuition  from  noii-resideiiU  of  town  -  16  00 

It  received  from  other  sourcen 12  00 

It  of  taxes  fur  1841,  levied  by  iawB  of  tbe  State 1,071  01 

E4mDDnt  of  taxen  for  1841.  levied  by  Council  ( 1  mill) 442  &8 

Atnonnt  of  tuition  from  noii-re»identii  of  town 12  90 

LtnoBDt  received  from  oilier  sources 15  00 

knount  of  interertl  OIL  Common  School  FnndH  loaned  to  fund 

■  erecting  the  school  liouse  - 261   18 

Aggregate  for  the  nupportof  the  Common  Schcx>ls S0,615  US 


EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  to  teacliers  and  for  incidental  expenses  from 

July,  1839,  to  March  2,1840 $958  04 

Paid  same  from  March  2,  1840,  U)  March  15,  1841  2,100  70 

Paid  same  from  March  15, 1841,  to  March  15, 1842..  1,919  30 

Paid  same  from  March  15, 1842,  to  July  1, 1842 524  62  . 

Total  expenses  from  July,  1839,  to  July,  1842 S5,502  66 

Aggregate  balance  of  Common  School  Fund $1,112  37 

The  "  other  sources ''  mentioned  above  were  probably  rents 
arising  from  the  lots  granted  by  Henry  Massie.  It  is  men- 
tioned that,  for  the  succeeding  year,  these  lots  are  leased 
for  $300. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  24,  1842,  are  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

Paid  for  tuition $1,690  05 

Paid  for  fuel 24  88 

Paid  for  desks,  benches,  keys  ahd  glazing 6  87 

Paid  for  cleansing  school  house 8  00 

Paid  for  printing 5  00 

Paid  for  stationery,  as  register  and  chalk 1  75 

Paid  for  brooms,  buckets  and  cups 9  87 

Paid  for  building  fires  and  for  water 17  29 

Paid  for  repairing  stoves 2  00 

Paid  for  painting  and  varnishing  blackboards 2  50 

Total $1,768  21 

Average  expense  of  each  pupil $7  52 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

For  th£  Fiscal  Year  OammenGing  July  28,  1842,  and  End- 
ing June  25,  1843. 

The  teachers  at  the  commencement  of  this  vear  were  Mr. 
A.  L.  Child,  Superintendent  of  the  entire  school  and  teacher 
first  male  department ;  Miss  E.  Waller,  teacher  of  .second 
male  department ;  Miss  E.  E.  Young,  teacher  of  third  male 
department ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  teacher  of  first  female 
department;  Miss  H.  A.  Ratcliff,  teacher  of  second  female 


department;  Mrs.  8.  M.  McCarrel!,  teacher  of  third  femnle 
c)€))artment.  During  thi.y  year  Miss  M,  A.  Smith  was  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  the  firat  female  department,  Mrs. 
Wiieox  having  resigned;  Miaa  E.  B.  Glover  to  take  charge 
of  the  third  male  department,  Miss  Young  having  resigned ; 
a.ud  Mrs.  J.  W.  Furdom  to  take  charge  of  the  second  temale 
<3epartment.  Miss  H.  A,  RatclifiPa  health  being  such  that  she 
^as  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  department.  This 
year  there  was  an  enrollment  of  535,  while  tiie  average  daily 
attendance  was  265. 

Jteceiptji  and  Di«bm-semttits  Jor  Year  Ending  June  25,  1843. 

jAmoHntin  the  Treasury  June  24,  1842 $1,112  37 

-Amount  received  for  ground  rentH $404  53 

-Amount  receEved  for  Stats  tax  and  tuition  fees 928  00 

-Amount  received  for  town  tax 747  62 

-Amount  received  fur  building  tax 373  81^ 

2,453  96i 

Total  „ $3,566  3Si 

^AmotintpaiJ  for  tuition _   $1,369  30 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  repairs  on  school 


t 


cein  the  Treasury $2,033  89i 

The  average  cost  per  pupil,  taking  the  number  on  the 
liegister,  380,  is  $4.03^ ;  taking  the  average  daily  attendanee, 
227,  it  is  $6.76 ;  and  for  the  average   between   the  number 

'^maining  registered,  380,  and  the  average  daily  attendance, 

227,  the  cost  is  $5,053  each. 

REPORT 

<j-  thr  Fiscal  Year  Gommencing  Jidy  14,  1843,  and  End- 
ing June  28,   1844. 

The  teachers  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  were  Mr. 
■A.  L.  Child,  Superintendent  and  teacher  of  the  first  male  de- 
partment; Mr.  W.  C  Roberts,  teacher  of  the  second  male 
*^'epartment ;  Mrs.  S.  McCarrell,  teacher  of  the  third  male 

partment ;  Miss  M.  A.  Smith,  teacher  of  the  first  female 


^P^: 


^h\ 


<IepartmeDt ;  Misa  E.  B.  Giover,  teacher  of  the  second 
department;  Mias  S.  Dole,  teacher  of  the  third   female  de- 
|)arttiicnt. 

During  this  year  Miss  Caroline  H,  Puller  was  employed 
to  take  charge  of  the  fourth  male  department,  which  the 
Board  found  uecessary  in  consequence  of  the  increa^og 
number  of  pupils.  Miss  C.  C.  Austin  was  also  employed  to 
take  charge  of  the  first  female  department,  Miss  M-  A,  Smith 
having  resigned ;  and  Miss  C.  H.  Fuller  to  take  charge  of 
the  third  male  department,  Mrs,  McCarrell  having  resigned; 
and  Misa  L.  L,  Squires  was  employed  to  take  chai^  of  th« 
fourth  male  department  in  place  of  Misa  C.  M,  Fuller. 

Total  number  enrolled,  588  ;  average  daily  attendance, 
265 ;  average  per  teacher,  38. 

Heceipts  and  Expenditures  /or  Year  Ending  June  28,  1944. 

Amount  in  Treasary  June  25, 1843 $2,033  fi9i 

Amount  received  forground  rents _ S364  08 

Amount  received  of  Country  Treaeurer,  bailding 

tax  31  08 

Amount  received  for  l^tate'fl  pro-portion  fo  tuition-      1,000  (Si 
Amount  received  for  town'ti  proportion  of  tuition-        772  41 

2^68  19 

Total $4,302  IK| 

Amount  piiid  out  for  tuition $1,518  85 

Amount  paid  for  incidentala  and  repairs. 216  AO 

Amount  paid  for  paving  in  front  of  school  house..         109  38 

1,8M  73 

Balance  in  Treasury $2,367  35^ 

The  average  coat  per  pupil,  taking  the  nnmber  remaining 
on  the  Register,  370,  is  $4.6!i ;  for  average  daily  attendance, 
265,  it  is  $6.55,  and  for  the  average  between  the  number 
remaining  registered  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  2S5, 

it  is  $5.47i. 


For  the  Fieeai  Year  Commenc'mg  August  3,  1844,  and  End- 

^ing  July  4,  1846. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Childs  having  resigned,  the  teachers  were  :  Mr. 
A.  J.  Rickoff,  Superintendent  and  teEieher  let  male  depart- 
ment; Mr.  W.  C.  Roberts,  teacher  2d  male  departtneat; 
Alias  C.  H,  Fuller,  teacher  3d  male  department;  Miss  R.  A, 
"Varner,  teacher  4th  male  department;  Miss  E.  B.  Glover, 
teacher  1st  female  department;  Miss  L.  L.  Squires,  teacher 
2d  female  department ;  Miss  S.  Dole,  teacher  3d  female  de- 
partment. 

The  number  en  rolled  was  481,aiid  the  average  daily  attend- 
imce  was  285 ;  average  per  teacher,  41.     It  will  be  seen  that, 
I  "^jhile  the  enroUraent  was  smaller,  the  average  daily  attend- 
uce  was  greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 

WiReceiptx  and  Expenditures /or  the  Year  Ending  July  4,  1845. 

the  TrMBury  June  28, 1844 $2,367  35} 

ved  for  ground  rents $373  48 

red  for  Stale's  prcjpiirtiuM  of  Inition..      1,014  84 
ed  for  town's  propnrtiun  i>f  tuition..         786  21 

2,174  58 

Total  $4,531  881 

lunlpaid  for  tuition $1,617  50 

^— imoant  paid  for  incidenta>H 131  87 

it  paid  tor  repairs 36  52 


1,785  8 


Balance  in  the  Treasury $2,745  9191 

RAierane  cost  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average  daily  attendance..  6  30 


There  was  evidently  a  very  great  improvement  in  the 
nanagemect  of  the  schools  this  year.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
and  visitors  consisted  of  Messrs.  Moses  Gregory,  John  L, 
Ward  and  John  Ratclifl". 

Hr.  Rickoff  showed  himself  to  be  pre-eminently  the  man 
for  the  place,  and  his  labors  were  attended  with  escellent 
results. 


The  text  books  announced  aa  tben  in  use  were  as  follows : 
Sanders'  Primer ;  Webster's  Elementary  Spelling  Book ; 
McGuffey'a  Eclectic  Readers,  First,  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth;  Smith's  Grammar ;  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography 
with  Maps;  Mitchell's  Large  Geography  with  Atlas; 
Morse's  Geography  with  Maps ;  Ray's  Arithmetic,  First, 
Second  and  Third  Parts:  Daviea'  First  Lessou  in  Algebra; 
Davies'  Legendre,  Geometry  an<l  Trigonometry;  Comstock's 
Natural  Philosophy  ;  the  Abridgement  of  Mrs.  Willard's 
History  of  the  United  States;  Mansfield's  Political  Gram- 
mar; the  Bible  to  be  used  without  note  or  comment;  Alpha- 
betic Cards ;  Portsmouth  Common  School  Copy  Book. 

The  salaries  paid  this  year  are  not  stated,  but  for  the  year 
commencing  August  8th,  1845,  they  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  A.  J.  RickoQ',  Su peri iilen dent  and  teacher  of  fint  male  de- 

parttnetit — per  month (45  00 

Mr.  C,  W.  Huberts,   teacher  of  Hecand   male  department — per 

month 20  00 

Miaa  C.  H.  Fuller,   teacher  of   third   male  department—per 

month 15  00 

Miei  B.  A.  Vamer,  tsacher  of   fourth  male  department — per 

month 12  00 

Uiu  E.   B.  Glover,   teacher  of  first  female  department — per 

month 20  00 

Uias  Li.  Ij.  Sqairea,  teacher  of  Beoond  female  department — per 

month 1«  00 

Min  S.  Dole,  teacher  of  third  female  department — per  month-       15  OO 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  term  the  increase  of 
ptipils  made  it  necessary  to  employ  an  additional  teacher ; 
some  change  was  then  made  in  the  compensation  of  teachers 
in  the  four  primary  departments.  The  terra  commenced 
January  12th,  1846.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  teachers 
and  their  compensation  at  the  commencement,  vix. : 

Mr.  A.  J.  Richoff,  Superintendent  and  teacher  nf  the  Erst  mala 
department -    $45  00 

Mr.  B.  A.  Bilcoz,  teacher  of  the  wcond  male  department — per 
tnonth 1 

MJM  C.  H.  Fnller,  teaeherof  the  thiid  male  deputnent— per 


Miss  F.  M.  Moxley,  teaclier  of  the  fourth  male  department — 
ment — per  month 14  00 

Miss  E.  B.  Glover,  teacher  of  the  first  female  department — per 

month 20  00 

Miss  L.  L.  Squires,  teacher  of  the  second  female  department — 
per  month 16  00 

Miss  R.  A.  Varner,  teacher  of  the  third  female  department — 
per  month 14  00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Rickoff,  teacher  of  the  male  and  female  depart- 
ment— per  month 14  00 

Mrs.  Mary  Kerr,  teacher  of  male  and  female  department — per 
month ■    12  00 

The  total  number  enrolled  during  the  year  ending  July  4, 
1846,  was  624,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  372 J, 
and  average  jier  teacher,  41  J. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures fer  the  same  year : 

Amount  in  Treasury  July  4,  1845 $2,745  99^ 

Amount  of  State  and  County  taxes  for  1845 $1,126  95 

Amount  of  corporation  taxes  for  1845 810  34 

Amount  of  rents  from  school  lots 225  36 

Amount  of  tuition  for  pupils  out  of  corporation...  7  00 

2,199  ^ 

Total $4,945  e^J 

Paid  teachers $1,558  09 

Paid  for  incidental  expenses 327  09 

Paid  for  improvements  and  repairs 398  62 

2,283  80 

balance  in  Treasury : $2,661  85 

The  average  cost  per  pupil,  taking  the  number  remaining 
on  the  Register,  467,  is  $4.04;  for  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 372,  is  $5.07.  ' 

The  Board  recommend  in  their  report  that  the  Council 
procure  suitable  lots  of  ground  in  the  First  and  Third  Wards 
on  which  to  erect  school  houses  in  the  future.  "  Every  room 
in  the  building,"  they  say,  "  is  full,  and  if  pupils  continue  to 
increase  as  they  have  during  the  past  year,  they  cannot  con- 
veniently   be  provided  for   ia   the  building  now  occupied." 


The  Board  recommend  in  their  report  that  the  Council 
procure  suitable  lot5  of  ground  in  the  First  and  Third  Wards, 
on  which  to  erect  school  houses  in  the  future.  "Every  room 
in  the  building,"  they  say,  "  is  full,  and  if  pnpiU  continue  to 
increase  as  they  have  during  the  pa^t  year,  they  can  not  cod- 
venientiy  be  provided  for  tn  the  building  now  occupied." 

Messrs,  Moses  Gregory.  J.  L.  McVey  and  George  Steveo- 
aon  constituted  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  of  Exam- 
iners consisted  of  Rev.  Erastus  Burr,  Dr.  G.  S.  B,  Hemp- 
stead, W.  V.  Peck.  Rev,  C.  W.  Sears  and  Rev.  Hinm 
Binghnm. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burr  still  serves  the  county  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  deserves  special  mention  on  actwunt  of  his  services  to, 
and  his  unswerving  friendship  for,  our  etiucational  institutions. 

At  this  time  it  became  necessary  to  provide  more  school 
rooms.  All  the  schools  were  taught  in  the  Fourth  Street 
Building,  which  contained  but  eight  rooms.  Some  of  the 
rooms  were  sub-divided  bv  board  partitions,  and  the  demand 
for  more  rooms  thus  temporarily  supplied.  Of  the  teachers 
who  taught  in  1«46,  Miss  Fuller  (afterwards  Mrs.  Comstock), 
Miss  Varner  (afterwards  Mrs.  Silcox),  and  Mrs.  Kerr  are 
dead,  yet  doubtless  live  in  the  memory  and  affections  of  many 
who  were  their  pupils.  Mr.  Rickoff  continued  his  connecttoo 
with  the  schools  ab  teacher  and  Superintendent  nntil  1849. 
In  the  meantime  his  salary  was  not  advanced.  He  very 
justly  deemed  $45.00  per  month,  a  compensation  toosmalt  for 
hifi  services,  and  had  the  Board  retained  him  at  a  much  lai^er 
salary,  it  would  have  been  a  most  economical  act.  He  is 
now,  and  has  been  lor  several  years,  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  at  a  salary  of  $4,000  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Silcox  continued  his  relations  with  the  schools  until 
1850,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  commercial  pursuits,  at  which 
he  still  continues.  Miss  Squires  became  Mr«.  C.  C.  EEow^ 
and  still  resides  in  Porteuiouth.  Miss  Glover  is  living  in 
West  LiberLy,  Ohio. 

Miss  E.  W.  Rankin  became  eonnei.ited  with  the  schools  in 
1846,  a.^  principal  of  the  6rst  female  department,  and  Ports- 


moutfa  has  rarely  possessed  a  more  tliorough  and  accom- 
plished educator.  She  contiuued  in  that  capacity  several 
years.  She  iifterwards  became  Mrs.  Alexander  Lacroix, 
and  now  resides  in  Ironton,  Ohio,  In  1847  the  French 
language  was  introduced  and  taught  in  her  de[)artnient.  Mr. 
RickoS  was  succeeded  in  1849  by  Michael  P.  Wilson,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1850  by  A.  J.  Buell.  By  this  time  the 
schools  had  so  increased  that  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  the 
building  known  as  the  Seminary,  at  the  corner  of  Court  and 
Fifth  streets.  This  building  furnished  two  rooms,  but  the 
need  for  still  more  rooms  was  rapidly  growing.  The  Board, 
therefore,  contracted  with  William  Newman  and  J.  W.  Pur- 
dom  to  build,  on  their  lot,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Chillicothe  streets,  a  school  house  three  stories  high,  and  to 
contain  twelve  rooms.  The  whole  cost  of  this  building  was 
J7,184.  It  was  built  in  accordance  with  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  architeetuie  at  that  day.  Mr.  Euell's  salary 
as  Superintendent  was  $600. 

By  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  [lassed  March  1st, 
1851,  Portsmouth  became  a  city.  The  then  existing  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  by  Council,  Trustees  and  Examiners,  was 
incorporated  in  the  new  Charter,  and  the  duties  of  these 
Boards  minutely  set  forth.  The  City  Council  was  authorized 
and  required  to  provide,  at  the  city's  expense,  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  therein;  the  city  to  be  divided  by  ter- 
ritorial limits  and  bounds  into  school  districts,  due  regard 
being  had  for  the  present  and  pro8i>ective  population  of  each, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  alterations  of  the  limits 
and  boundaries  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  more  e0ectu- 
ally  to  secure  equal  advantages  and  accommodations  tor  the 
education  of  all  white  children  therein.  Authority  was 
given  to  purchase  in  fee  simple  or  receive  as  donation  for  the 
use  of  the  city,  such  lots  of  ground  as  might  be  necessary  in 
addition  to  the  grounds  already  appropriated  to  that  object, 
as  sites  for  the  erection  of  school  bouses  therein  ;  the  city  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  building,  keeping  in  repair,  furnishing 
the  same,  &c.  A  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  was  author- 
ized to  be  levied  u|>on  all  the  property    in  the  city,  to  meet 


M  expenses  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  lots  of  land,  and  for 
the  erection  of  hou>ies,  and  the  income  thus  arising,  together 
with  rents,  were  made  a  speeial  incontrovertible  fund  for  that 
purpose.  An  additional  levy  of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  was 
authorized  to  defray  the  expenses  of  teachers  and  fuel,  and 
other  contingent  expenses.  These  schools  to  be  at  all  times 
free  and  accessible  to  white  children  not  less  than  five  years 
years  old  residing  in  the  city. 

All  the  revenue  arising  from  the  taxation  of  black  and 
mulatto  persons,  was  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  education 
of  black  and  mulatto  children,  and  whenever  the  revenoe 
thus  arisingshould  be  suf&cient  to  support  a  school  for  three 
months  or  more,  the  City  Council  should  provide  a  suitable 
.  building  and  cause  a  school  to  be  taught  as  long  as  there  were 
means  for  its  support. 

The  general  superintendence  should  be  exercised  by  s 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  ward.  The  schools  should  be  in  ses.siou  at  least  eight 
months  in  the  year.  The  Council  was  required  to  appoint 
five  Examiners  and  Inspectors  of  Common  Schools,  who 
should  hold  their  offices  two  years,  whose  duty  should  be  to 
examine  the  qualification,  competency,  and  moral  character 
of  all  persons  desiring  to  become  teachers. 

It  was  further  directed  that  all  moneys  collected  for  schcxil 
purposes  and  remaining  on  hand,  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  City  Treasurer,  and  all  moneys  thereafter  collected  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  same,  and  by  him  disbursed  for  none  other 
than  school  purposes,  ibr  which  service  and  the  keeping  of 
the  accounts  no  compensation  should  be  allowed.  The  City 
Council  should  fix  the  com  menoement  and  terminatioa  of  the 
current  year,  the  time  and  duration  of  the  vacations,  which 
should  be  the  same  tbrougLout  the  city. 

All  houses  erected  tor  suiiooi  purposes,  aud  all  that  should 
thereafter  be  erected,  with  the  lots  of  land  on  which  they  might 
be  built,  should  be  vested  in  aud  become  the  pra)>erty  of  the 
city  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buell,  but  little  can  now  be 
ascertained.     He  was  succeeded  by  Edgar  C  Sellridge,  who 


died  in  February  1862.  His  suooessor  was  John  H.  Rolfe, 
whose  salary  was  $800.  His  work  ended  in  December,  1852, 
though  nothing  is  remembered  to  his  prejudice,  while  much 
is  related  of  his  excellence  as  a  Christian  and  an  educator. 
His  successor  was  Samuel  M.  Heslet,  of  Washington,  Pa., 
who  remained  in  charge  of  the  schools  till  the  summer  of 
1856. 

In  November,  1856,  Mr.  Emerson  E.  White,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  called  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  schools  at  a 
salary  of  $1,200  per  year,  and  continued  in  charge  of  the 
schools  till  August,  1860.  In  April,  1857,  the  school  law  of 
1853  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  in  compliance 
with  this  law  the  Council  appointed  the  first  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, viz.:  Thomas  McCauslin,  for  one  year;  E*  Miller,  for 
two  years :  and  John  P.  Terry,  for  three  years.  To  this 
Board  the  Council,  by  ordinance  passed  April  13,  1857, 
transferred  the  control  of  the  school  property,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  and  all  matters  pertaining  thereto.  On 
May  7th,  following,  the  district  was  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in 
district  No.  4  in  the  city  and  making  Wayne  township  one 
district,  and  the  school  property  belonging  to  district  No.  4 
was  conveyed  to  the  city. 

The  Visiting  Committee  for  this  year  consisted  of  M.  R. 
Tewksbury,  F.  Cleveland,  Rev.  E.  Burr,  Rev.  Uriah  Heath, 
Rev.  E.  P.  Pratt  and  Rev.  A.  B.  See. 

When  Mr.  White  assumed  control,  he  found  the  schools  in 
a  condition  bordering  on  chaos.  While  the  number  of  pupils 
was  rapidly  increasing,  the  importance  of  severe  discipline  in 
the  matter  of  grading  did  not  seem  to  be  appreciated.  Mr. 
White  says,  in  his  report  of  1857,  that  "  the  scholars  seemed 
to  have  chosen  their  teachers,  and  the  teachers  in  some  in- 
stances to  have  selected  their  scholars.  The  distribution  of 
scholars  was  very  unequal.  In  one  room  I  found  registered 
129  scholars;  in  another,  in  the  same  building,  but  23! 
The  first  room  was  only  of  sufficient  capacity  to  seat  com- 
fortably 30  or  40  scholars;  the  other  was  sufficiently  commo- 
dious to  accommodate  80.  The  lower  rooms  were  crowded, 
while  the  upper  sobools  were  small/'    The  Board  gave  Mr, 


White  discretionary  power,  and  ere  long  he  had  brought 
about  many  salutary  changes,  resulting  in  a  complete  reot' 
^nizatioQ  of  the  sehools.  The  schools,  as  rei>rganized,  are 
reported  as  follows : 

1  High  School 2 

2  Grammlir  Schools 4 

4  Inlerniediale  "       4 

4  Secondary       "        4 

4  Primary  " 4 

1  Colored  ■•      _...  1 


..tSTcAchen, 


15  Sohoola 

The  Superintendent  is  not  included  in  the  above  liet  of 
teachers,  as  his  services  were  divided  between  the  dtfiereot 
teachers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fail  term  of  1856,  the  High  School 
was  organized  in  two  departmeuts.  The  girls  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ranliin,  in  the  Fourth-street  school 
building;  the  boys  remained  under  Mr.  John  Bolton,  in  ibe 
buildiug  on  Second  street.  In  this  situation  Mr.  White  found 
them.  Hd  at  once  set  about  reforms  that,  while  they  were 
distasteful,  resulted  in  a  more  satisfactory  establishment.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  the  two  departments  were 
removed  to  the  buiding  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Fiftb 
streets. 

The  Board  ordered  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  be  dxed  ds 
follows : 

Those  holding  firsL-cInas  certificales,  per  month 

"  "  second-elaas  "  "         "     

"  "         third-class     "  '■        "    

Those  who  never  tuught  before 

Teachers  iu  the  male  grammar  school,  per  Teftr-..- 

Mr.  Sabin  was  employed  as  teacher  in  the  High  Scbod 
Sept.  9,  1857,  and  resigned  in  June,  1858. 

In  June,  1858,  John  Bolton  and  James  H.  Poe  wet*  re- 
employed at  a  salary  of  $750  each,  nnd  all  teachers,  except 
those  whose  salaries  were  below  120  [ler  month,  re-apptnnted 
for  the  coming  year.  In  September  Miss  Nichols  was  em- 
ployed in  the  High  School  at  a  salary  of  $f)oO  p^  snaum. 


....4  30.M 
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On  March  23,  1859,  Miss  Jackson  was  appointed  teacher  of 
the  colored  school  at  $35  per  month,  to  date  from  February 
1.  Ill  June  Miss  Nichols  was  re-appointed  teacher  of  the 
High  School  at  $600  per  year.  A  Mr.  Howison  was  also 
employed  to  teach  in  the  High  School,  but  was  discharged  in 
December  following.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
Mr.  White  was  excused  from  teaching,  and  directed  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  superintending. 

The  Spencerian  system  of  penmanship  was  introduced  in 
April,  1860.  From  some  cause  which  does  not  appear  on 
the  records,  all  the  members  of  the  Board  resigned,  and  the 
following  Board  was  elected :  George  A.  Waller  for  three* 
years,  Jessie  J.  Appier  for  two  years,  and  Thomas  Dugan  for 
one  year. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Board  to  dele- 
gate the  duty  of  allowing  accounts  to  the  Clerk.  He  would 
pay  them  as  presented,  and  at  the  next  meeting,  which  was 
at  no  particular  time,  the  Board  would  go  through  the  form 
of  allowing  them. 

A  spirit  of  reform  seemed  to  seize  uj)on  the  new  Board,  and 
at  their  first  meeting  they  reaolved  to  meet  monthly,  and  all 
allowances  of  bills  and  accounts  should  be  made  at  the  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  Board.  In  July,  1860,  the  following 
persons  were  appointed  teachers  at  the  salaries  affixed :  John 
Bolton  and  J.  11.  Poe,  each  $750  per  annum ;  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Glidden  and  Miss  F.  £.  Gunn,  each  $275  per  annum  ;  Miss  E. 
M.  Clark,  Miss  M.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Bolton,  Miss  Emma  Wal- 
ter, Miss  Mary  L.  Keogh  and  Mrs.  Leverett,  each  $20  per 
month ;  Miss  Mary  Bannon,  Mrs.  8.  E.  Stone,  Miss  A.  J. 
Jones,  Miss  Eliza  Varner  and  Miss  C.  A.  Williams,  each 
$24  per  month,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  ('ochran,  at  $60  per  month. 
Mr.  E.  E.  White  was  succeeded  by  Col.  John  H.  Allen,  of 
Chillicothe,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum.  Mr.  Cochran 
resigned  as  teacher  in  the  High  School  in  December  follow- 
ing, and  was  succeeded  b ;•  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cook,  who  in  April, 
1861,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Tomkins. 

In  July,  1861,  the  appointments  were  made  for  the  ensuing 
year.     On  account  of  the  prevailing  commercial  depression, 


there  was  a  general  cutting  dowD  of  salaries.  Tbev 
follows:  Col-  J.  H,  Allen,  Superintendent,  $900  per  annum; 
J.  H.  Poe,  John  Bolton,  J.  B,  Valodin,  each  $60  per  month  ; 
Mi.^  Jennie  SiJcox  und  Miss  M.  A.  Bannon,  eitch  825  per 
munlli ;  Mrs.  Sunan  E.  Stone  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Gliddeo,  each 
$23  per  month;  Miss  M.  J.Gunn.  Eliza  Varner,  C.  A.  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  Bolton  und  Alice  Davis,  each  $20  per  month  ; 
J.  W.  Williams  and  M.  E.  Lionbarger,  each  SI  7.50  per 
month.  Total  itmouot  of  salaries  [)er  month,  $1,419.50;  total  ji 
amount  of  salaries  [>er  year,  $14,195. 

In  June.  1862,  the  same  teachers  were  appointed  at  the 
same  salaries,  and  Col.  Allen  retained  as  Superintendent  at 
$900.  In  July,  1863,  tht  Board  declared  the  position  of  So- 
perintendtnt  vacant.  The  Board  appointed  one  of  their  own 
number  as  manager,  John  McElheoej  acting  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

During  this  year  the  war  was  the  all-absorbing  topic,  ft 
permeated  every  body,  every  thing.  That  it  should  becoroe 
a  theme  for  discussion  among  the  pupils  of  the  schools  is  by 
no  means  strange.  The  Board  endeavored  to  restrain  any 
formal  diseussion  in  the  literary  exercises  of  the  schools.  At 
best  it  could  have  been  hot  a  smothered  fire.  The  sehtiols, 
under  this  economical  management,  as  might  have  beej)  ex- 
pected, retrogaded  from  the  high  standing  they  had  attained, 
and  at  tlie  expiration  of  that  school  year  the  Board  deter- 
mined upon  vet  another  plan  as  a  .substitute  lor  that  of  i 
Su|ierintendent.  Mr.  Poe  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  street  ^huol  houses,  and  Mr.  Bolton  of' 
the  Second  street  and  Colored  School  houses,  for  which  each 
was  allowed  the  extra  compensation  of  810  |jer  month. 

Mr.  Pi>well  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  High  School,  but ' 
was,  not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  fall  terra,  succeeded  by  \ 
J.  A.  Rich.  Mr.  Poe  and  Mr.  Bolton,  as  Principals  of  ifaeir 
respective  districts,  were  held  responsible  for  the  manag&-i 
menC  of  the  schools,  and  all  applications  for  (Hisilions  afl 
teachers  were  referred  to  them.  The  names  of  the  tcacben 
who  taught  during  this  year  can  uot  now  be  accurately  a-'ioer- 
Mined. 


Mason^s  System  of  Physical  Exercises  was  introduced  into 
the  schools  this  year. 

The  war  being  still  in  progress,  the  lady  teachers  ventured 
to  petition  for  an  increase  of  salary,  which  the  Board  granted. 

Mr.  Poe  enlisted  in  the  100  days'  service  and  served  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation,  which  was  duly  recognized  by  the 
Board. 

In  June,  1865,  the  Board  being  satisfied  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  under  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Poe,  re-em- 
ployed them  in  the  same  capacity  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  each. 
In  October,  1865,  E.  E.  Ewing  was  employed  as  teacher  in 
the  High  School  at  a  salary  of  $80  per  month.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  S.  Cami)bell,  in  1866,  at  $90  per  month.  Mr. 
Campbell  retained  this  position  until  the  summer  of  1875, 
when  he  succeeded  J.  F.  Lukens  as  Su])erintendent. 

In  August,  1866,  the  Board  contracted  with  Messrs.  Hard 
and  Conwav  to  build  a  brick  school  house  on  the  corner  of 
Minth  and  Washington  streets,  for  colored  schools,  for  $2,260. 

The  teachers  of  the  last  year  were  re-appointed  at  the  fol- 
lowing salaries : 

Principals,                     Per  month $120.00 

High  School,  "  "  90.00 

Grammar  School,  *•  **  45.00 

Sub-Grammar,  "  **  40.00 

Boys'  Intermeiliate,  "  *'  85.00 

Girls             ''  **  **  33.00 

Boys' Secondary,  "  "  30.00 

Girls'            "  **  *'  29.00 

Boys'  Second  Primary,  "  "  28.00 

Girls'         "            ''  *•  *'  38.00 

Boys'  Primary,  *'  *'  38.00 

Girls'         **  *'  "  37.00 

Colored  Schools,  "  "  45.00 

In  June,  1867,  the  Board  being  satisfied  that  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  schools  required  that  additional  grounds  and  build- 
ings be  immediately  purchased,  and  fortifying  their  action 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  which  was  largely  in  the  affirmative, 
bought  the  Salters'  property  for  $20,000  and  a  contract  was 
entered  into  with  Robert  Baker  for  enlarging  and  improving 
the  building  for  $4,600. 


Mr.  Johti  Bolton  was  elected  Superintendent  at  a 
$1,400,  with   the  privilege  of  living  in  n  part  of  the  Saltera 
buikling  not  occupied  for  school  purposes. 

In  1868  Mr.  Bolton  wa»reap]Kiinted  Superintendent  at  lii« 
name  Hulary  as  the  previous  year.  Tiie  number  of  teachers 
was  increased  this  year  to  twenty-five.  A  German  school  was 
established,  and  was  taught  by  S.  P.  Petrie.  The  corps  of 
teachers,  with  the  salaries  received,  is  as  follows : 

John  Bottuii,  Super  in  ten  den  I,  per  BTinum t'l* 

M.  8.  Cnmpbell,  High  Sclinol,  p«r  aniium „      ifl 

S.  P.  Pelrie,  Uerinan  Sckool,  p«ranDam_ _         B 

Mre-  E.  E.  OlUldeti,  Mrx.  T.  AsliEoii,  Mina  Jackaon,  Min  A. 
M.  Chase,  Miss  M.  E.  Rutter,  and  Miss  S.  Whitney,  each 


per  I 


mlli„. 


Mri.  Mullignn  and  Miss  E.  Varner,  each  per  month _  ft 

Mies  Z.  Mather,  Miw  M.  J.  Gunn,  Uira  Jennie  Momo  aod 

MiBsM.  T.Wheeler,  each  per  month 4U  Ofr 

Mi»»  J.  Mclntyre,  Misa  A.  Green,  Miss  Alice  Hayes,  Mi™  R 

I.  DnviB,  each  per  mnrth 38  OQ 

Mi«i  E.  M.  McFarlin,   Mlaa   Ke<«h,  Mi«8  S.  Kittles,  Mi'm 

EmniB  Bell  and  MIm  A.  Vanier,  ekch  per  month.. 35  OQ 

Mias  Laura  Smith,  per  month - 40  00 

Misa  Mary  Holt,  per  month 25  00 

In  June,  1869,  the  Board  contracted  with  James  M.  Nich- 
ols to  build  an  addition  to  the  High  School  building  on  the 
Salters' property,  for  H.040.  In  the  same  mooth.  While's 
Graded  School  Register  was  adopted. 

Ou  September  3,  1869,  teachers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
appointed  as  follows : 

John  Bolton,  Superintendent,  per  annum $t,8U0  00 

M.  B.  Campbell,  teacher  High  School,  per  annum, l;aOO  00 

S.  P.  Petrie,  teaclier  German  High  School,  per  oionth 7i 

W.  H.  Holland,  teacher  Colored  School,  per  month 61 

MiB9  E.  Varner  and  Mrx  M.  Mntligan,  each  per  month SI 

MixB  Nellie  Cha»e,   Mrs.  E.  E.  Glidden,  Mim  M.  J.  Gnnn. 

Ming  M.  T.  Wheeler,  Miss  M.  Searle,  Miw  S.  Whitney, 

Mr«.  T.  Anhlon,  Miss  M.  E.  Butler.  Misa  A.  M.  Chase. 

each  per  month o< 

Mira  Lrtura  Draper,  Miss  Abbte  Greene,  each  per  month 4J 

Miss  Alice  Huye».  Mii»  J.  Moran,  Mr«.  M.  B.  Hall.  Miw> 

S.  H.  J..hD«on,  Misa  B.  I.  Davis  and  Miss  E.  UtFarUa. 

each  per  nth -M 


Miss  A.  Varner,  MIbb  S.  Kittle,  Mian  C  Martin/Miss  C.  Pe- 
tii«,  MiBS  Bettie  Smith,  MiBS  Km  ma  Bell  and  Miss  Celia 

Shearer,  each  per  month 35  00 

MissC.  M.  Lewis 30  00 

On  July  5, 1870,  appointments  were  made  as  follows : 

•ToHn  Bolton,  Superintendent,  per  annum $1,800  00 

.  S.  Campbell,  teacher  High  School 1,400  00 

.M.  Mulligan  and  Mips  E.  Vamer,  each  per  month 60  00 

188  M.  J.  Gunn,  Mrs.  Eliza  Glidden,  Miss  M.  F.  Wheeler, 
Miss  M.  Searle,  Mrs.  Thank  Ash  ton.  Miss  A.  M.  Chase, 
Miss  Susan  Whitney,  Miss  M.  E.  Butter,  each  per  month  50  00 

i  ^s  E.  McFarlin,  Miss  Abbie  Greene,  Miss  L.  D.  Draper, 

each  per  month 45  00 

Alice  Hayes,  Miss  J.  Moran,  Miss  Zerelda  Martin,  Miss 

I.  V.  Applegate,  each  per  month 40  00 

I  C.  M.  Lewis,  Miss  Emma  Bell,  Miss  8.   Kittles  and 

Miss  K.  Petrie,  each  per  month 35  00 

Mary  Switzer,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Dukes,  Mrs.  Lucy  Carpen- 
ter, Miss  E.  Glover,  Miss  A.  M.  Bonsall  and  Miss  A.  M. 
Jackson,  each  per  month 30  00 

• 

.  Petrie,  per  month 75  00 

fl.  Holland,  per  month 55  00 

Jhe  number  of  youth  entitled  to  school  privileges  in  Sep- 
ber,  1870,  was  as  follows  :  White  males,  1,547  ;  white  fo- 
les,  1,635 ;  colored  males,  102  ;  colored  females,  119.  Total, 
3,403. 

In  June,  1871,  the  Board,  consisting  at  that  time  of  George 

•   Mealier,  John  McFarlin  and  James  Y.  Gordon,  appreci- 

g  the  need  for  yet  more  room,  entered  into  a  contract  for 

toe  erection  of  a  new  school  house  for  the  use  of  High  School 

Grammar  Schools,  on  the  Salter's  lot,  to  face  Gallia 

The  contracts  were  let  as  follows : 

,^J?*^^  work  to  Newman  and  Makinson $  4,200  00 

^H><J  work,  hardware,  Ac.  to  James  M.  Nichols 5,170  00 

^^^*it;ing  to  A.  Hoss 315  00 

**^    ^^ork  to  Buskirk  &  Co 530  00 

'X^otal  cost  of  building $10,215  00 

«.     ^^n  July  14,  1871,  the  following  appointments  were  made 
*^  'tte  enduing  year : 


John  Bolton,  Saperintendent,  per  annum ^  $1,800  00 

M.  8.  Campbell,  High  School,  per  annum 1,500  00 

MisB  Kate  Boyd,  MisR  E.  Varner,  Mrs.  M.  Mulligan,  each 

per  month 70  00 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Glidden,  Miss  M.J.  Gunn,  Miss  Alice  Hayes,  Miss 

M.  Searle,  Mrs.  T.  Ashton,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hall  and   Miss 

M.  F.  Wheeler,  each  per  month 50  00 

Miss  Abbie  Green,  Miss  L.  D.  Draper,  Miss  I.  D.  Applegate, 

Miss  E.  McFarlin,  each  per  month 45  00 

Miss  Mary  McClain,  Miss  Jennie  Moran,  Miss  S.  E.  Kittles, 

Miss  Smith,  each  per  month ^ 40  00 

Mrs.  Ella  K.  Dukes,  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Stone, 

Miss  Emma  Bell,  Miss  A.  M.  Jacksou,  Miss  K.  Petrie, 

each  per  month 35  00 

MissM.  E.  Rutter,  per  month 50  00 

Miss  Flora  Gladden,  Miss  Anna  Mclntyre,  each  per  month..  30  00 

8.  P.  Petrie,  per  month  75  00 

W.  H.  Holland,  per  month 60  00 

Miss  L.  Lewis,  per  month 30  00 

In  this  year,  Steinwehr's  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies 
and  Youman's  Botanv  were  introduced. 

In  January,  1872,  it  was  determined  to  tear  down  the  old 
Fourth  street  building,  and  erect  a  new  one  in  its  place.  The 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  was  awarded  to 
Robert  Baker  for  $23,200,  he  alllowing  8650  for  the  old 
building.  The  new  house  was  built  according  to  plans  fur- 
nished by  I.  H.  Hobbs  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  ele- 
gant structure,  two  stories  in  hight,  with  ten  large  and  com- 
fortable school  rooms,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout- 

The  basement  is  deep,  and  extends  under  all  the  building, 
aflTording  room  for  the  heating  apparatus,  which  is  entirely 
adequate,  besides  furnishing  ample  room  for  the  storage  of 
fuel,  &c. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  July  24,  1872,  Mr.  J.  F.  Lu- 
kens  was  appointed  Superintendent  at  a  salary  of  81,800  per 
annum,  and  the  entire  corps  of  teachers  of  the  previous  year 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Petrie  having  resigned, 
Mr.  Gilbert  was  ai)pointe(i  German  teacher  in  his  stead  at  a 
salary  of  875  per  month.  It  became  necessary,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  to  establish  a  new  B  Grammar  School  in  the 
FouBth  street  school  building,  and  Miss  M.   J.  Gunn  was 


ppoiDted  teacher  at  $70  per  month.    This  made  a  succession 

f:        promotions  necessary.     In  January,  1873,    Mr.  Gilbert 

tm^i.'ving  resigned,  Hiram  Meyers  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 

sBLJis    t^^acher  of  the  German  schools.     Mr.  Holland  also  resign- 

i  xiA^^  W.  B.  Ferguson  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  teacher 

tlie  Colored  School. 

CDn  June  25,  1873,  J.   F.  Lukens  was  reappointed  Super- 

t: indent,  and  the  old  corps  of  teachers  appointed  for  the  ensu- 

year,  except  the  German  teachers.     Karl  J.   H.    Hermes 

S3  appointed  German  teacher  at  $75  per  month,  and  Miss 

uisa  Knoble,  German  teacher,  at  $50  per  month.     Miss 

>yd  having  declined  reappointment,  George  Campbell  was 

inted,  August  11,  Assistant  High  School  Teacher  at  $75 

•  month.     Miss  M.  A.  Webster  was  also  appointed,  vice 

ss  E.  Rutter,  resigned,  at  $45  per  month.     Miss   Emma 

1  resigning,  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  her  place  at 

per  month. 

n  August  12, 1872,  the  Board,  by  authority  of  an  act  of 
^W^   Legislature,  passed  April  25,  1872,  issued  twenty  bonds 
of  ^1000  each  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Fourth  street 
**<^*iool  house. 

-Tn  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed   May 
^9    1873,  providing  that  schools  should  be  reorganized  under 
^^    at    the  first  annual   election  thereafter,  and  requiring  the 
"oard  to  consist  of  two  members  from  each  ward,  at  the  elec- 
tion held  April  6,  1874,  the  following  were  elected  members 
*^f^  the  Board  of  Education  : 


2d 

ad 

4th 
5tU 
6th 

the 


^ard,  J.  M.  Lynn 2  years.  J.  M.  Herder 1  year. 

*'    H.Leet ''  H.T.Vincent '' 

"     W.T.Cook *'  J.  Q.  GibBon 

"    J.  Q.  Weaver "  George  A.  Waller 

"     G.  8.  B.  Hempstead..      "  Jacob  Zottma.n " 

**     A.  L.  Norton '*  J.T.Miller " 

■■-  he  new  Boslrd  of  Education  organized  April  20,  1874,  by 

^lection  of  Dr.  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead,  President;  William 

^Her,  Clerk;  and  J.  Q.  Gibson,  Treasurer.     On  April  22d 

^-*^B  were  adopted,  and  committees,  of  three  members  each^ 

*^lH>inted  on  the  following  topics :  Finance,  Discipline,  Re- 

P^^^^,  German  Schools,  Colored  Schools  and  Library. 


The  Council  Chamber  was  rented  for  the  use  of  the  Board, 
in  which  to  hold  its  meetings. 

The  number  of  Examiners  was  fixed  at  three,  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed  :  J.  T.  Franklin,  three 
years ;  Karl  F.  Thieme,  two  years,  and  R.  S.  Silcox,  one 
year. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  be 
elected  annually  at  the  first  meeting  in  July. 

The  corps  of  teachers  for  the  ensuing  year,  together  with 
their  salaries,  is  as  follows : 

J.  F.  Lukens,  Superintendent,  per  annum S1,8(K)  00 

M.  8.  Campbell  High  School  teacher,  per  annum 1,500  00 

G.  E.  Campbell,  High  School,  assistant  teacher,  per  month..  75  00 

Mrs.  M.  Mulligan  and  Miss  £.  Varner,  each  per  month 70  00 

Miss  Alice  Hayes  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Qlidden,  each  per  month..  (K)  00 

Miss  C.  M.  Lewis,  Miss  £.  McFarlin  and  A.  V.  Thompson, 

each  per  month 50  00 

MissM.  F.  >^heeler,  Miss  A.  Mclntyreand  P.  A.  McKeown^ 

each  per  month 45  00 

Miss  M.  E.  Feurt,  Miss  M.  McClain,-Mi8s  J.  Moran,  Miss  J. 

M.  Waller  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Davy,  each  per  month 4Q  00 

Miss  K.  L.  Vigus^  per  month SO  00 

Miss  K.  D.  Kinney,  Miss  Emma  Ball  and  Miss  .1.  E.  Wat- 
kins,  each  per  month H5  00 

Miss  I.  V.  Applegate,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Dukes,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Kit- 
tle, Miss  M.  J.  Qunn,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hall,  Mrs. Thank  Ash- 
ton,  Miss  Lou.  Knobel  and  W.  S.  Ferguson,  each  per 

month 50  00 

Carl  G.  Huber,"German  teacher,  per  annum 1,100  00 

On  July,  16,  1874,  the  library,  which  had  been  kept  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  several  years,  was  removed  to 
the  Sixth  street  building,  and  John  Rowe  ap]>ointed  Libra- 
rian, at  a  salary  of  $50  per  annum. 

On  July  30,  1874,  the  death  of  J.  M.  Herder,  member  of 
the  Board  from  the  First  Ward,  being  announced,  Major  C.  F. 
Reineger  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mrs.  Stansbury 
was  appointed  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Colored  Schools,  and 
J.  H.  Brown,  Asst.  High  School  Teacher,  Geo.  E.  Campbell 
declining  appointment.  In  other  respects  the  corps  of  teach- 
ers for  the  ensuing  year  was  the  same  as  the  year  preceding. 
The   ensuing   school   year   was   divided    into  three  terms : 


One  of  four  months,  two  of  three  months;  to  open  August 
31,  1874,  and  close  June  25,  1875;  with  a  vacation  of  two 
years  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and  one  week  at  the  close 
of  the  second. 

Several  changes  took  place  this  year,  by  which  promotions 
were  made.  Early  in  the  Fall  term  of  1874  it  became  neces- 
sjiry  to  create  a  new  Colored  School,  to  which  Miss  Jane 
Nooks  was  appointed  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $35  per  month. 

On  March  11,  1875,  it  was  ordered  that  the  schools  be 
graded  as  follows:  Primary  Schools,  D,  C,  B  and  A.  Gram- 
mar Schools,  D,  C,  B  and  A.  High  School,  D,  C,  B  and  A. 
Pupils  to  .be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and 
that  an  average  standing  of  70  per  cent,  be  necessary  to  grade 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  school,  tardiness  and  deportment 
not  to  be  counted  for  or  against  in  the  question  of  grading* 
Any  one  wishinjr  to  enter  a  school  must  be  examined  by  the 
Superintendent. 

In  September,  1874,  a  lofwas  purchased  at  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and  John  streets,  from  F.  ( '.  Searle,  for  $2,500,  on 
which  to  build  a  house  for  the  colored  schools. 

In  April,  1875,  the  following  members,  each  for  two  years, 
were  elected  : 

First  Ward C.  F.  Keineger 

Second  "       T.  F.  Davidson 

Third    *'       J.  Q.  Gibson 

Fourth  ** George  A.Waller 

Fifth      "       Jacob  Zottmun 

Sixth     *'       George  W.  Stacy 

On  April  19,  the  Board  organized  by  electing  the  follow- 
ing ofl&cers :  Dr.  G.  8.  B.  Hempstead,  President;  Dr.  T.  F. 
Davidson,  President  pro  tem ;  J.  Q.  Gibson,  Treasurer; 
William  Waller,  Clerk.  Mr.  R.  S,  Silcox  was  re-elected 
Examiner  for  three  years. 

On  May  27,  1875,  the  Board  purchased  from  Hannah 
Waller,  a  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Union 
streets,  for  $10,076,  on  which  to  build  a  school  house  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Second  street  building. 


On   July  8,    1875,  the  following  corps  of    teachers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

M.  S.  Campbell,  Superintendent,  per  annum $1,800 

W.  M.  FrieHuer  and  Miss  Mary  D.  Campbell,  teachers  of  the 

High  Hchool,  each  per  month 90 

MiHH  E.  Varner,  MrH.  M.  A.  Mulligan  and  Miss  M.  J.  Gunn, 

each  per  month 70 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Glidden,  Miss  A.  Hayes  and  W.  B.  Ferguson,  each 

per  month 60 

Carl  G.  Huber,  German  teacher,  per  month 110 

Mies  C.  M.  Lewis,  Miss  A.  V.  Thompson,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Mc- 

Keown,  Miss  I.  V.  Applegate,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Davey,  MissM. 

A.  Wel)Ster,  Mr.  Hermes,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hall  and  Miss  E. 

McFarlan,  each  per  month 50 

Miss  M.  F.  Wheeler,  Miss  A.  Mclntyre,  Miss  J.  E.  Watkins, 

Miss  M.  E.  Feurt,Miss  J.  M.  Waller  and  xMiss  K.  D.  Kin- 
ney, each  per  month 45 

Miss  Fannie  Switzer,  Miss  Mary  McClain,  Miss  J.  Morran, 

and  Mrs.  E.  Stansbury,  each  per  month 40 

Miss  E.  Gatterman,  Miss  Mary  E.  C'otton,  Miss  Emma  Ball 

and  Kate  L.  Vigus,  each  per  month 35 

Miss  L.  A.  Williams,  Miss  Susan  Buck  and  Mary  Bratt,  each 

per  month 30 

Miss  B.  Weyle,  per  mouth 36 

Total  number  of  teachers,  including  Superitendent,  38. 

Dr.  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead  resigned  as  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  E.  E.  Ewing  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

On  July  22,  1875,  E.  E.  Ewing  was  elected  President  of 
the  Beard.  At  the  same  time  Carl  G.  Huber  was  appointed 
German  teacher,  and  it  was  ordered  that  all  pupils  in  the 
grades  above  the  Primary  should  have  the  privilege  of  study- 
ing the  German  language. 

On  September  16,  1875,  the  Board  entered  into  a  contract 
with  J.  NL  Nichols  to  erect  a  school  house  for  colored  schools 
on  the  (H>rner  of  John  and  Eleventh  streets,  for  $8,067,  upon 
plans  furnished  by  1.  H.  llobbs  tV  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
adopted  by  the  Hoard.  Eijrht  bonds  of  §1,000  each  were 
onlered  to  be  issucnl  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  buihling. 

On  l)iHH'nibt»r  9,  W.  T.  (\>ok,  member  fn  m  the  Third  \Van1, 
r(»signed,  and  on  OtHKMnber  '211^  W.  H.  Angle  was  appointed 
bv  the  Board  to  fill  the  vaeanev.    Carl  F.  Thienie,  Examiner, 


liairiDg  resignedy  Mr.  Treuthart  was  appointed  to  fill  the  va- 
chancy. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  sketch,  in  outline  only,  the 
c3fiBcial  action  of  the  Board  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Had 
2:^11  been  said  that  seemed  to  demand  expression,  our  task 
ould  have  been  too  greatly  extended,  and  the  s])ace  allotted 
us  entirely  inadequate.  Our  schools  at  the  present  time 
in  such  a  condition  that  we  should  have  no  reason  to 
In  rink  from  a  comparison  with  any  in  the  State,  or  in  the 
nited  States. 

In  1836  the  number  of  youth  entitled  to  school   privileges 
SIS  454;  in  1876  the  number  is  over  4,000.     The  value  of 
-liool    property   tjjen    was   estimated    at   $500;    now    it    is 
153,000.     Then  two  teachers  were  sufficient  to  teach   those 
lo  would  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  a  free  school ; 
^Dw  it  requires  forty  teachers  to  supply  the  demand.     Then 
tiere  were  two  school  rooms  of  the  most  inferior  sort,  with 
^ne  but  the  most  primitive  kind  of  furniture ;  now  the  ac- 
commodations  for   forty  schools   that    are,  in   all    respects, 
rst-cl ass,  while  yet  another  large  building  is  in  contemplation. 
ifteen  years  ago  our  colored  population,  even  by  judicial  de- 
,  had  no  rights  that  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect ; 
ow   their  educational  needs  are  provided  for  in   the  same 
enerous  manner  with  which  the  white  schools  are  supported. 
n  our  schools  it  is   possible  for  any  one  to  acquire  a  liberal 
^^acation. 

Our  High  Sochol,  which  was  established  under  the  super- 

"X^ision  of    Mr.  E.  E.  White,  in   1856,  has  accomplished  a 

"^rork  of  which  its  founder  may  well  be  proud.     It  numbers 

^t3Qany  among  its  graduates,  both  men  and  women,  who  are 

destined   to  become  known  in  the  world  on  account  of  the 

^^terling  worth  they  possess,  which  the  High  School  did  so 

Xnuch  to  develop  and  to  fashion.      It  has  acquired  an   in- 

fiuence  that  overshadows  every  form  of  prejudice   or  oppo- 

^itioq  to  our  system  of  free  schools. 

As  remarked  at  the  outset,  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  some  of  our  public  records,  a  continuous  history  has  been 
out  of  the  question.     We  are  confident,  however,  that  what 


has  been  presented  is  whotljr  reliable,  and  bad  not  this 'a 
sioD  arisen  for  its  presentation,  many  tacts  thus  brought  oat 
would  never  be  recalled.  We  can  bni  believe  that  the  same 
progress  awaits  us  in  the  future  that  has  oharaclized  the  past. 

And  DOW,  in  the  centennial  of  our  National  existence, 
who  will  not  say  that  our  free-scliixil  system  is  the  proudest 
monument  to  which,  as  a  civilized  and  Christian  people,  we 
van  direct  the  attention  of  the  world  '? 

It  is  eminently  pn:>[>or  to  make  honorable  mention  of  those 
who,  by  their  constant  devotion  Ut  our  educational  interesto, 
have  done  so  much  to  make  our  common  schools  what  ihey 
are.  Much  praise  Is  due  to  rhc  ministers  who  have  ever 
acted  as  though  they  believed  wisdom  to  lie  the  handmaid  of 
virtue.  Prominent  among  those  now  living  in  our  city  are 
Kev.  E.  Burr  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Pratt.  The  members  of  the 
bar  have  also  been  zealous  in  iheir  labors  lor  our  schools,  and 
many  of  them  have  willingly  borne  their  portion  of  the  care 
that  devolved  upon  the  school  trustee. 

One  element  of  the  success  :ind  efficiency  of  our  echoc^s  , 
has  been  the  retention  of  the  same  teachers  as  long  as  their 
services  are  satisfeetory,  and,  in  the  employment  of  new 
tekchers  giving  home  talent  the  preference.  It  is  no  dispu-- 
agement  to  any  to  say  that,  of  the  Super  intend  en  t.--  who  have 
had  charge  of  our  schools,  rhe  services  of  none  contribaied 
more  to  the  general  good  than  those  of  E.  E.  White.  His 
abilities  as  an  educator  have  been  widely  recognized.  Quite 
recently  he  has  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Purdue 
University,  at  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

The  following  is  n  list  of  the  graduates  of  the  High  Schod 
from  1860,  when  the  first  class  graduated,  to  1876  :  . 

I860.— George  H.  Bfell.  James  S.  Kt-hoe,  Louis  C.  Teny,   , 
Emma  P.  Hunier  and  Fannie  Waitt. 

1867. — Prank  S.  Connally,  Richard  G.Lewis, Mary  Len-  ' 
non,  Sadie  S.  Waitt  and  M.  Annie  Varner.  I 

1S69. — Anna    Mclniyre,   Maggie   A.  Stewart,  S.  Jennie   ' 
Fisher,  Belle  O.  Whiting,  Annie  A.  Lionbarger,  K.  8amuel 
Paden.   James    M.    Jones,    Will    M.  Crichton,  AngHslOB  O. 
bfiing  and  Will  G.  Beverley. 


1870. — Mary  E.  Moore,  Geo.  H.  Holman,  Frank  B.  Ke- 
hoe  and  Wm.  B.  Bolton.  • 

1871.— Ettie  Pursell,  Dollie  Pursell,  Mary  W.  Collins, 
Flora  A.  Glidden,  Ella  S.  Watson,  Richard  R.  Peebles,  T. 
Frank  Lloyd,  John  G.  Miller,  J.  Orme  Coll  and  Edward 
Raine. 

1872. — Jennie  S.  Moore,  Jennie  Whiting,  Kate  M.  Reilly, 
Emily  Ball,  Charles  Criehton  and  Benjamin  Bently. 

1873.— Lydia  A.  Williams,  Hattie  Fisher,  Ella  Stewart, 
Lottie  C.  Williams,  Thos.  J.  Overturf,  Julia  A.  Lloyd,  Anna 
L.  Tracy,  Kate  D.  Kinney,  Emma  A.  Newton,  Maggie  M. 
Firmstone,  Josie  H.  Smith  and  Mary  E.  Feurt. 

1874.— Lizzie  F.  Moore,  Nellie  M,  Criehton,  Julia  C.  Sil- 
cox,  Beftha  Weyl,  Mary  E.  Cotton,  Agnes  I.  Barkelow,  Kate 
L.  Vigus,  Maggie  E.  Wheeler,  Lizzie  Gatterman,  Minnie  L. 
Burns,  Mary  A.  Porterfield,  Wilber  C.  Bing  and  Lizzie  J. 
Cotton. 

1875. — Jessie  K.  Miller,  Jennie  L.  Gharkey,  Charles  W. 
Kennedy,  Filmore  Musser,  Dan.  J.  Ryan  and  Charles  O. 
Tracy. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

FIRST  YEAK — D  PRIMARY. 

Word  Method,  SpellinK — all  words  used;  Slate  Writing;  Arith- 
Bnaetie — Notation  and  Enumeration  to  100,  Addition,  Subtraction, 
^^lultiplieation  and  Division  ;  all  results  within  25. 

SECOND   YEAR — C  PRIMARY. 

Second  Reader ;  Slate  Writing;  Spoiling — all  words  used  ;  Arith- 
^^■aetic — work  of  the  first  year  continued  ;  using  12  as  a  multiplier 
^^nd  divisor,  and  keeping  results  within  1,000;  Language  Lessons, 
'^^ritten  on  the  slate. 

THIRD   YEAR — B   PRIMARY. 

Third  Reader;  Slate  Writing ;  Spelling— all  wonls  used  ;  Arith- 
*^etic — work  of  the  first  and  second  years  continued ;  using  all 
^Umbers  below  100  as  multipliers  and  divisors ;  Language  Les- 
^ous — sentence  making  and  waiting  from  dictation ;  Geography — 
^^e  City,  County  and  State,  including  the  construction  of  maps  of 
•^e  same. 


FOURTH   VEAR^A    PRIMARY. 

Fourth  Reader:  Copy-book  Writing;  Spellinje— all  words  used  ; 
Arithmetic— JSimple  Numliers  completed;  Laii^age  Lessons — 
Letter  Writing  and  Manuscripts  in  niontiily  examinations;  Geo- 
graphy— use  Primary  Geography. 

FIFTH    YEAR— D  GRAMMAR. 

Fourth  Reader;  C'opy-book  Writing;  Bpelling — all  words  used  ; 
Arithmetic — Compound  Nu miners;  Language  Lessons — Composi- 
tion writing ;  Geography  of  the  United  States,  with  map  drawing. 

SIXTH   YEAR — C  GRAMMAR. 

Fifth  Reader ;  Copy-book  Writing ;  Spelling — all  words  used  ; 
Arithmetic— Properties  of  Numbers  and  Fractions;  Primary 
Grammar;  Geography  of  the  Continents;  Map  Drawing. 

SEVENTH   YEAR — B  GRAMMAR. 

Fifth  Reader ;  Copy-book  Writing ;  Hpelling — use  the  Speller ; 

Arithmetic — General  Review  and  Partial  Payments  completed  ; 
Primary  Grammar;  Geography  completed. 

EIGHTH    YEAR— A   GRAMMAR. 

Reading — ^selections  from  8ixth  Reader  ;  Spelling — use  tlie 
Speller;  Arithmetic  completed;  Writing — Copy-book;  Primary 
Grammar  completed ;  History  of  the  United  States. 

NINTH  YEAR— D   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Ftrf^f  Tprm — Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Analysis,  Ijatin  or 
German. 

Sfoond  rrrm— Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Analysis,  Latin  or 
German. 

Third  TV^r//?— Algebra,  Physiology,  Analysis,  Latin  or  (xerman. 

TENTH    YEAR— C   lUilW   SCHOOL. 

Pirnt  Trrw — (xeonietry,  Natural  Philosophy.  English  History, 
Latin  or  German. 

iSeaond  7>rm—( geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  English  History, 
Latin  or  German. 

Third  2<?rwi— Geometry,  Botany,  Etymology,  Latin  or  German. 


ELEVENTH  YEAR— B  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

•p^^fmt  lerm — ^Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  Rhetoric,  Latin  or  Ger- 

Term — Mensuration,  Chemistry,  Rhetoric,  Latin  or  Gter- 

Term — Surveying,  Constitution    of  the  United    States, 
Tic,  Latin  or  German. 

TWELFTH   YEAB— A   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

lerm — Mental  Philosophy,  English  Literature,  Astronomy. 
jnd  Term — Mental  Philosophy,  English  Literature,  Englisli 

Td  Term — Logic,  American  Literature,  Englisli  Criticism. 
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The  progresB  Rnd  growth  of  the  Public  Sohi>ol»  of  PortBmouth 
can  tiot  be  better  iIluBtrut«d  than  by  the  following  table.  From 
1846  to  1856  uo  records  are  found  from  which  the  required  date 
can  be  obtained : 
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THE    WEBSTERIAN   SOCIETY. 

This  Society  is  one  of  the  incidental  outgrowths  of  our 
Common  Schools,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  recognition  in 
their  history.  It  commends  itself  in  that  it  tends  to  promote 
the  literary  taste  of  its  members,  at  the  same  time  affording 
an  opiH)rtunity  to  become  acquainted  with  Parliamentary 
usage,  and  also  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  elocution.  With 
these  objects  in  view,  a  number  of  the  scholars  of  the  High 
School,  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Superintendent^  organ- 
ized the  Wt'bsterian  Society  in  March,  1872.  It  is  true  that 
the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  had  not  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  durabilitv  of  the  structure  thev  were  about  to  rear, 
but  they  were  in  earnest,  and  their  earnestness  brought  forth 
better  results  than  they  anticii)ated.  It  grew  in  numbers 
and  in  strength,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  it  claims  an 
existence  more  vigorous  than  ever,  and  is  looking  forward 
to  the  accomplishment  of  still  greater  results.  Its  first  offi- 
<;ers  were :  Dan.  J.  Ryan,  President ;  Ralph  Hood,  Vice 
President;  Joseph  Letmard,  Secretary,  and  J.Percy  Pnrdom, 
Treasurer.  The  progress  of  some  of  its  members  was  really 
astonishing,  and  it  became  a  lapidarj'  for  many  an  uncut 
diamond,  as  will  be  demonstrated,  even  in  the  near  future. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  Society,  it  has 
projected  and  very  successfully  managed  several  courses  of 
lectures  that  have  been  highly  gratifying*  to  the  citizens,  and 
very  creditable  to  the  Societv. 


PORTSMOliTH  YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY. 


A  compauy  was  ufganized  and  iHcorporated  August  "2, 
1867,  for  the  purpose  of  establishiog  a  Young  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary iu  Portsmouth,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $33,000. 
At  tlie  tirst  election  of  Dlreotors,  the  followiug  gentlemeD 
were  chosen :  B.  B.  Gaylord,  President ;  L.  C.  Damu-in, 
Treasurer;  J,  F.  Towell,  Secretary  ;  W,  H,  Lampton,  J.  L. 
Watkins.  Wells  A.  Hutchins. 

The  Directors  purchased  the  handsome  residence  of  Mrs. 
Capt.  McClain,  at  a  cost  of  $26,000,  and  furnished  the  same 
for  a  boai-ding  and  day  ^cliool.     A  complete  set  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus  was  also  procured.     The  Direc- 
tors rented  the  property  at  a  merely  nominal  rent  to  Prot.  B, 
L.  liang,  who.  tor  many  years,  was  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  KenyoD  College,  Ohio,  aud   the  school  opeued  under  the 
most  liivorable  auspices.     Some  fifty  students  were  enrolled 
under  a  full  corps  of  teachers.     Instruction  wa^  given  in  ihe  ^ 
higher  mathematics,  sciences,  ancient  and  modern  languages,   | 
literature,  music,  drawing  and   painting.     Prof.   I.>aiig  «>n-  1 
tinned  in  charge  a   few  years,  and  several  classes  gradaated  I 
with  honor.     Some  of  these  young  ladies  have  since  eugaged  I 
successliilly  in   the   work  of  instruction.     The  influence  of 
the  Seminary  u)>on  our  public  schools  was  sensibly  felt.     Tbe^ 
crowded,  ill -ventilated  buildiugs  were  replaced   by  others  of" 
modern  architecture  and  attractiveness,  and  a  higher  siandio^ 
of  scholarship  was  inaugurated.     The  improved  character  of" 
the  public  schools,  and  motives  of  economy,  were  speedily  felt 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Prof.   Lang.     His  successors 
Messrs.  Daniels  and  Brown,  who  continued  in  charge  three 
years.     The  membershipof  the  school,  though  not  materiallj 
diminished  in   number,  was  made  up  of  a  younger  dmss 


pupils.  The  Directors  invited  Miss  Urmston,  a  highly 
accomplished  and  experienced  teacher,  to  take  charge  of  the 
school,  who,  with  her  associate,  Miss  Sheldon,  still  conducts 
it  with  ability,  and  with  a  measure  of  success.  These  ladies 
are  exercising  a  silent  influence  for  good  in  the  community, 
and  the  character  of  their  instruction  merits  a  more  liberal 
patronage  than  they  are  receiving.  They  gi^^e  instruction  in 
all  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  and  classical  education, 
and,  with  competent  assistants,  the  students  are  taught  the 
modern  languages,  music,  drawing  and  painting.  Although 
the  Seminary  has  not  accomplished  all  that  its  friends  in- 
tended, its  influence  has  been  for  good  in  raising  the  tone  of 
society,  and  stimulating  a  love  for  politeness  among  the  young 
of  both  sexes. 


History  of  the  Public  Schools 


J-Cj 


EARLY    SCHOOLS. 

In  the  absence  of  any  records  it  is  difficult  to  give  strict 
ly  accurate  dates  as  to  tlic  early  schools  and  teachers,  but   so 
fur  as  can  be  ascertained  the  following  will   be   found   nearly 
correct.     The  first  teacher' was  Zaccheu  s  Martin,  in  the  3'ear 
1816,  and  the  second,  Peter  Wiles. 

Between  1820  and  1830,  Rev.  White,  Mr.  Concha,  Dr. 
Baily,  Nathaniel  Brockway,  Mr.  Earheart,  Mr.  Gibson,  Adam 
Ketterwood,  James  Simpson,  Mr.  Black,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Whitte- 
more,  Robert  Poage,  Samuel  Morton,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  taught 
more  or  less. 

Between  1830  and  the  time  the  Union  School  was  organiz- 
ed, the  following  were  the  teachei^s:  Misses  Rosa  and  Rebecca 
!McCoy,  C.  F.  Campbell,  John  McCague,  Nathaniel  Cradit,  M. 
P.  Qaddis,  Andrew  Coombs,  Lewis  Pierce,  George  Palmer,  J. 
C.  Tibbells,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belleville,  David  Ab- 
bott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bissell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson,  ]Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bowen,  Henry  Brown,  Joseph  Hughes,  W.  G.  Kephart, 
Horace  Norton,  Benjamin  Eckman,  Miss  Boegle,  J.  C.  Ladley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frazier,  Mr.  Whittemore,  Julia  Kephart,  Jona 
than  Taft,  George  Shaw,  W.  S.  Humphreys  and   Miss  Elliott. 

In  1828  a  College  was  founded,  with  Rev.  John  Rankin, 
President,  James  Simpson  as  Professor  of  Languages,  and 
Nathaniel  Brockwa}-,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  The  school 
was  continued  until  about  the  year  1832.  There  were  a  good- 
ly number  of  students,  some  of  whom  were  from  Ix)uisiana, 
Mississippi  and  other  Southern  States. 

In  1832,  Rev.  John  Rankin  established  a  Female  Seminary, 
with  Miss  Riley  (afterward  a  Missionary  to  India)  as  lir^t 
assistant,  Miss  P^rwin  as  second,  and  Miss  Murray  third. 


A  College,  with  Rev,  John  Itankin  as  Presidvnt,  ^wta 
founded  in  1840,  W.  S.  Humiilireva  and  James  Fnuier,  ass  k  *t- 
unts.  Mr.  Rankin  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonattiaa  Tarl  or. 
The  scliool  was  fwUiniied  iiDti!  1849. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  of  hewed  Ii^a,  Tn  1^*16, 
and  stood  on  tlie  side  of  tite  bill  ia  the  lower  end  of  tomi.  It 

was  burned  dowu  two  or  tliree  years  afterwird,   and  n   fiB^ne 
building  was  erected  on  the  same  spot. 

In  1820  the  college  building  was  erected.  It  was  torn  dc:»ra 
in  1849  to  make  way  for  the  present  Itandsome  edi6ce  occa^viiHf 
by  the  Union  St'hocd.  All  tbe  teaching  done  in  the  old  fira  mr 
school-house  was  under  the  "Free  Sctiool  SyBteio" — ttevw 
months  in  the  year.  Ttie  bnnchea  tunght  wwe  Spell  a  ig. 
Rending,  Writing.  Arithmetic,  Grammar  antt  Geogrif»ly. 
Among  the  text  liooks  used  were  Pike's  Arithroetfc,  OIii^v'9 
Geogr.ipliy,  Kirkham's  Grammar  and  the  Englisb  Reattcr. 

Among  the  distingnishe<l  personages  who  reeeiveil  tbe'' 
first  instruction  in  the  sdiools  at  Ripley,  w«  need  but  say  tlia* 
the  President  of  the  ITnited  Staves,  L".  S.  Graht,  Admfr*! 
David  Ammos,  and  General  Jacob  Ammon  are  of  the  numl>C- 
There  is  a  long  list  of  eminent  DiWnea,  Editors,  Lawye*"^' 
Physieians,  Alissior.aries,  Toaehers,  tc. 
CNioM  scaooLS. 

TUe  schools  were  first  eraded  in  the  fall  of  1853.     This  r^«"J 
important  change  in  the   management  of  the  schools   ua'''^ 
the  iKginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  ofcdncation  in    EC*  f ' 
ley.    The  assigning  of  the  pupils  to  the  particular  grades     ^"^^ 
which  they  were  qualified  seems  to  have  instilled  life    and     ^*' 
ergy  into  the  schools,  such  as  Itad  ne\"er  been    known    be6c»» 
The  attendance  in  the  schools  was  more  than  doubled  the  ft*"*'* 
year:  the  vigorous  and  energetic    work  of  the  teachers    ^^^^^ 
Boai'd  of  Education  seemed  to  be  equalled  only  by  thediligM'^  "* 
and  ambition  of  the  pupils.     The  first  year's  experience  « 
success;  but  the  one  thing  in  particular  that  inade  the  { 
schools  a  fixture  was  the  important  item  that  the   rear's  exf 
ricnce  had  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  rnion  School  could 
conducted  with  half  the  expense  of  an  unclassified  schnoL. 

The  p-rsona  to  whom  the  people  of  Ripley  nil   indebted  j 
the  organicttiou  of  the  Union  Scban)»  are-  the  geotlvmen  w' 
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t&ottlposed  the  Board  of  £ducatioa  in  1853,  viz:  Archibalcl  Lig- 
gett, Esq.,  Jolin  MeCague,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  David  Gaddis.  They 
elected  Mr.  Francis  W.  Hurt,  Superintendent,  wlio  appsars  to 
have  been  the  very  man  for  the  situation.  He  had  great  executive 
ability^  was  a  good  organizer,  inflexible  in  his  determination, 
lit  classical  scholar,  and  had  shoulders  broad  enough  to  carry 
(Ul  the  little  people  who  opposed  the  *^new  departure*'  in  school 
{M^Uty^.  Ite  defved  the  people  here  faithfully  And  well  for  a 
yeat  and  a  half  wheh  he  resigned.  Ite  afterwards  became 
fiUmous  during  the  v^ar  as  a  Quarter  Master. 

The  schools  wefe  first  graded  as  follows t  High  School, 
GYiimmar,  Secoiidljiry  and  Priniary. 

FlltSt  CORPS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Francis  W.  Hurt,  Superintendent,                 ^  fialar^^  $500 

Margaret  M.  Erwin,  "reacher  High  School,     -  "  250 

Conley  McFadden,  i^irst  Grammar,             -  '*  250 

J(Mkan«i  M.  Lowes,  Second  Grammar               -  ^*  200 

Harriet  Campbell,  First  SecondAry^          -  ''  200 

M.  0^  Kerr^  Second  Secondary,      .        -        .        **  200 

Mrs.  Ev  White,  First  Primafy,  "  200 

Em^line  Kephatt,  Second  Primary,  -        *'  200 

COURSE  t)F  STUDY, 

There  is  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  course  of 
study  in  the  lower  grades  was  at  that  time,  but  tlie  following 
is  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  High  School: 

First  Year — Higher  Arithmetic,  Analysis  of  Sentences,  Al^ 
gebra,  History,  Latin,  Natural  Philosophy. 

Second  Year — Algebra^  Science  of  Government,  Latin,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Physiology,  Book-keeping,  Plane  Geometry^ 
Gffisar,  Rhetoric,  Botany,  Natural  History. 

Third  Year — Solid  Geometry,  Caesar,  Chemistry,  Rhetoric^ 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigoaometry,  Greek,  Mensuration,  Sur^ 
veying,  Virgil,  Logic,  Astronomy,  Meteorology. 

Fourth  Year— Analytical  Geometry,  Virgil^  G^oiogy> 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Differential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus, 
Livy,  Moral  Science^  Political  Economy,  Mental  Philosophy, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Butler's  Analogy^  Conchology. 

Vocal  Music,  Composition  and  Declamation  throughout  the 
the  whole  course^  Instrumental  Music,  optional,  with  extra 
charge^ 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  persons  who  devised  and  adopt- 
ed tlie  above  ciirriculum  had  high  hopes  for  the  Union 
Schools.  The  course  of  study  is  certainly  a  very  excellent  one, 
but  its  contemplation  must  have  been  embarrassing  to  the 
students  and  forniidable  to  the  teachers.  In  several  respects 
it  is  much  more  extensive  than  our  present  curriculum. 

CHANGES.    ,  . 

The  schools  were  organized  uniler  the  general  school  laws  of 
Ohio,  and  so  continued  until  March  23,  1861,  when  at  a  spe- 
cial election  held  for  the  purpose,  the  school  law  passed  by 
the  legislature  February  21,  1849,  was  unanimously  adopted 
for  the  government  of  the  schools.  On  the  28th  of  March, 
1861,  six  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  were  chosen, 
viz:  John  McCague,  Esq.,  Nathaniel  Cradit,  D.  P.  Evans, 
Alfred  Ikasley,  Orange  Edwards  and  James  Re3'nolds.  The 
schools  have  been  under  the  law  of  1849  ever  since. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Union  Schools  the  first  stor}'.  of 
what  is  now  the  school  building  was  occupied  by  part  of  the 
schools;  while  the  basement  was  occupied  by  the  Fire  De- 
partment; the  second  story  was  the  town  hall,  and  the  front  of  the 
building  was  used  for  a  calaboose  and  Township  voting  place. 

The  Board  rented  the  Female  Seminary  building  on  Mul- 
berry street  for  the  use  of  part  of  the  schools.  The  school- 
rooms were  furnished  with  the  old  fashioned  long  benches  and 
desks.  The  Board  afterwards  got  control  of  the  second  story 
and  divided  it  into  four  school  rooms  by  means  of  boaixl  par- 
titions twelve  feet  high,  but  ihis  not  proving  satisfactory  the 
partitions  were  extended  to  the  ceiling.  In  1869  the  whole 
building  was  remodeled  after  a  plan  i')roposed  by  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel Cradit.  The  present  substantial  and  convenient  school 
edifice  is  the  result.  There  are  now  eight  large  school'  rooms 
in  the  building,  besides  the  Superintendent's  room. 

The  German  language  is  taught  in  a  building  near  the 
main  hall,  while  the  colored  schools  occupy  two  buildings  on 
Fourth  street.  The  town  I'lock,  costing  $(550  in  New  York 
City,  was  placed  on  the  main  building  in  1869.  All  the  rooms 
were  also  supplied  with  the  late&t  improved  seats  and  desks 
during  the  same  year. 

The  school  lot  contains  (juite  a  number  of  beautiful  shade 
trees,  planted  by  order  of  the  Board,  about  ilftcen  years   ago. 
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They  arc  now  so  large  that  the  shade  of  their  foliage  is   very 

agreeable  on  a  hot  summer's  clay.      There  is  a  8ul)<*tantial  iron 

fence,  firmly  supported  by  a  wall  of  masonry,  on  the  east  side 

of  the  school  yard. 

superintendents. 

When  Elected,  Term  of  Service.  Salary. 

May,  2,  1853,        fifteen  months,  $500 

Sept.  1,  1854,     twenty- nine  months,      550 


Name. 

Francis  W.  Hurt, 
W.  H.  Andrews, 
Jacob  Ammon, 
R.  C.  Mitchell, 
Seneca  Coon, 
Allen  Armstrong, 
G.  H.  Moulton, 
R.  C.  Mitchell, 


Dec.  6,  1856, 
Sept.  1,  1861, 
Sept.  1,  1862, 
Sept.  1, 1865, 
Sept.  1,  1866, 
Sept.  1,  1867, 
Sept  1,  1870, 
Sept.  1,  1871, 

PRINCIPALS  OF  HIGH 

Margaret  M.  Erwiu,      May  2,  1853, 

Sept  1, 1856, 
Sept  1,  1859, 
Sept  1,  1860, 
April  1,  1861, 
Sept  1,  1861, 


I.  W.  Legg, 

J.  C.  Shumaker, 


U.  T.  Curran, 

A.  B.  Thompson, 

W.  A.  Dixon, 

S.  Wallace, 

S.  N.  Cochrane, 

Seneca  Coon,      Supt,  Jan.  1,  1862, 

Allen  Armstrong, 

G.  H.  Moulton, 

W.  W.  Gilliland, 

David  P.  Pratt, 

Philetus  Eyche, 

J.  C.  Shumaker, 

Sarah  A.  Perry, 


Sept  1, 1865, 
Sept  1,  1866, 
Sept  1, 1867, 
Sept.  1,  1868, 
Sept  1, 1870, 
Sept  1,  1871, 
Sept  1,  1873, 


four  3'ears. 

700 

one  year, 

500 

three  years. 

()00 

one  3'ear, 

1,000 

one  year, 

1,000 

three  years. 

1,200 

one  year, 

1,200 

continues, 

1,200 

SCHOOLS. 

three  years. 

1  350 

three  years. 

500 

four  months. 

500 

eight  months, 

500 

one  month. 

500 

four  months. 

500 

three  years, 

one  year. 

one  year, 

five  months. 

1,000 

two  years, 

900 

one  year. 

750 

two  years, 

continues, 

400 

« 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  lower  grades  include  all  those 
branches  usually  taught  in  those  grades,  viz:  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar  and 
History.  Map  drawing  is  taught  in  connection  with  Geogra- 
phy.   Algebra  is  commenced  iu  the  Senior  Grammar  grade. 

HIGH  SCHOOL— FIRST  YEAR. 

Fall  Term. — Algebra,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. Elective,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French  or  Analysis  of 
Sentences. 

WiKTER  Term. — Algebra,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy.   Elective,  same  as  Fall  term. 
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SpBtxG  Teh'A, — Algebra,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Physiolog}** 
Elective,  Latin,  Greek,  GermaQ  or  French. 

SKCUND   YBAB. 

Fall  Tebm. — Geometry,  Physiology,  Physical  G«ography^» 
Elective,  same  as  the  last  term. 

WiNTKR  T£RM. — Gcomctry,  Physical  Geography,  Astronom}*! 
Book-keeping.    Elective,  same  as  last  term^ 

Spring  Term. — Gecmetr3-,  Botany,  History  of  American  Lit 
erature.  Elective,  same  as  last  tcrnu 

THIRD  VBAU. 

Fall  Term. — Trigonometry,  Rhetoric,  Science  of  Grovern- 
ment.     Elective,  same  as  last  term. 

Winter  Team. — Surveying,  Rhetoric,  Geology.  Elective^ 
same  as  last  term. 

St^RiNo  Term. — Rhetoric,  Geolog}^  Reviews  in  ComnibQ 
Branches. 

BOARD  or  EDUCATION. 

W%  A.  DixoN,  M.  D.,  -  -  -  Prcsideutt 

M.  M.  MuRPHV,  -  -  .  .  Secretary. 

H.  J*  SToutEXBURGH,         -  -  Treasurer. 

FiittDBRiCK  RuTz,  J.  H.  Williams,  Jonathan  Kelley. 

8ct»ERlNTENDENT,  -  -  J.  C.  ShUMAKER,  M.A4 

TRACHEllSi 

Sarah  A.  Perry*             -  -             Principal  High  School, 

l^lle  Tomlinson^    -  »•              -            -    Second  Grammar* 

Flofella  Wylie,            -  -                -              First  Grammar. 

Mary  B.  Hawks,  ^                -          Second  Intermediate* 

Lida  Evans,            »  ■•■               -         First  Intermediate. 

Belle  Norris,  -          Third  Primary* 

Hattie  W.  Mastcrson^  -            -            -    Second  Primarv* 

Jennie  Lynch,        .  ^            .            -            First  Primar}'. 

Nicholas  Becker,  A.B.,-  -    Teacher  of  German  and  French. 

Henry  W.  Crozier,  A.B.,  -          Principal  Colored  High  School* 

Kate  McClintock,        -  .            -            Colored  Grammar. 

Samh  C.  Stallcnp,  -            -            -        Colored  Primary* 

Willis  P.  Burt,  Janitor. 

GRADUATES. 

There  have  been  seventeen  graduates  from  the  High  School 
during  the  last  seven  years.  It  appears  that  previous  t6  that 
time  none  completed  the  course,  or  if  they  did,  no  diplomas  were 
given.    The  following  is  a  list  of  graduates  from  this  school! 

1870 — Margaret  A.  McClure,  Sarah  Alice  Perry,  Sarah  Isabel 
Tomlinson.     1873— Kate  McClintick^   Henrietta  Perry,  Harry 
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y.  Wiles.  1874— William  B.  Evans,  JCUn  Dyas  Hudson,  Julia 
S.  Lowry,  Anna  Giaco  JInddos,  Iliittte  W.  Maatcrson,  1873 — 
John  T.  Bennington,  Eva  Conn,  Robcit  M.  Fnlton,  Walter  W. 
Gregg,  Eva  Reynolds,  Nellie  II.  Wiles.  All  grndiintcs 
uoiv  receive  a  liniidjonie  diploma,  signed  by  the  Pi-es- 
ideut  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  or  Educutinu,  the 
Superintendent,  und  Pi'iiicipal  of  the  Hi^liScliooL  The  ulasaca 
are  now  so  arranged  that  there  will  probably  be  a  graduEitin!; 
class  yearly,  for  some  time  to  come.  Tlie  Commcneemcnt  ex- 
ercisps  are  always  aseaaonof  delight,  not  only  to  the  pupiU, 
but  also  to'tlie  citizens  generally.  The  spacious  Hall  is  always 
crowded  to  ovei-flowiug  with  the  Ijcet  people  of  the  town  to  do 
honor  to  the  occasion. 

EXAHUATIONS  A!(D  rBCIUOTIOXS, 

The  promotions  are  made  regularly  at  the  end  of  each  school 
year.  The  examination  Tor  |»romoliou  is  oral  in  the  lower 
grades,  while  in  the  uppcrgrades  hoth  oral  and  written  exam- 
inations are  held.  Reviews  and  examination  s  arc  also  had  at 
the  close  or  each  term,  but  promotions  are  seldom  madeexecpc 
at  theclose  of  the  aoliool  year.  If,  however,  a  pupil  ispartic- 
nlarly  bright  and  diligent,  he  is  promoted  from  one  grade  to 
anothei'as  fast  as  be  prepares  himself  for  the  transfer. 

The  pupils  that  study  Gsrman  or  French,  recite  in  the  Ger- 
man recitation  room;  the  balance  of  the  time  is  spent  in  their 
respective  English  schools.  Tlie Superintendent  bears  the  rec- 
itations of  the  senior  el.-Lss  in  tlie  High  School  i  the  balance  of 
his  time  is  devoted  to  the  duties  peculiar  to  his  ollice. 

The  Colored  acliooU  are  divided  into  three  departments,  viz: 
Primary,  Grammar,  and  High.  The  colored  youth  have  excel- 
lent facilities  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education  here,  and  quite  a 
number  of  them  are  improving  their  golden  opiwrtunitics. 

LIBRARY   AXn  AVFARATVU. 

There  is  an  excellent  library  of  ab>ut  six  hundred  volumes 
belonging  to  the  school.  It  is  in  goo  1  order  and  well  used  by 
pupils  and  teachers.  Many  of  the  books  arj  of  the  "Ohio 
School  Library"  series,  but  tha  majority  of  them  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  "Ripley  Library  Association."  The  schools  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Sailfin,  their  warm  friend  and  advocate, 
for  his  energy  and  tict  in  placing  these  last  named  books  in  tUa 
'  school  library. 


There  U  n  Inti-rjibly  fiiii-  niipniittas  Iielonging  tii  the  school, 
vtiicli  wua  purchasel  maialy  with  money  rnigMl  by  public  ex- 
kibitious:  It  consists  of  armii*  [iiimp.  Magilebiiig  hemispheres, 
electric  ma  rhine,  electio  magnetic  inu<;bitie,  planetnriiiin.  mag- 
netic needle,  fine  microacoiK.  8iin-gla«s,  Bnrker's  mill,  hurse- 
fihoQ  magnet,  piilac  glass,  Hpirit  lump,  rubber  and  glass  tubes, 
retnrt,  jars,  &v.,  for  making  ganes,  globes,  watt  maps,  nnatoiniC' 
uX  and  writing  charts,  thermometer  aud  mathematical  blocks. 

ItEMATIKS. 

We  have  been  pcciilinrl.v  fortunate  in  lato  years,  in  having  i 
live  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  had  the 
good  judgment  to  retain  them.  But  very  few  changes  have 
been  mnite  in  tencliers  during  the  last  Ave  year^.  There  Are  few- 
things  that  ilcmoralize  a  achonl  more  than  a  frequent  change  of 
tcacliers.  Tlie  people  often  Lam  this  wisdom  at  a  fearful  <i«t 
to  the  schools.  Let  "well  euough  alone"  ifl  a  good  motto  in  this  ■ 
matter. 

In  late  yea:'3  quite  an  educational  interest  has  lieen  awaken-' 
ed  in  the  inindn  of  many  of  our  youth;  and  the  young  i>eopltt 
having  imbibed  this  spirit,  as  a  natural  consequence  the  jiarents 
liccame  iDte:estcd,  and  the  roiiuU  is  that  we  arc  yearly  sending 
away  comparatively  large  delegations  tocollegesand  semiiuries. 
There  have  been,  during  the  i>ast  year,  Iwenty-tive  young  per- 
sons fi-om  Bipley  attending  the  higher  iustitntions  of  learning, 
all  of  whom  received  their  preiaratory  training  in  our  UnioB 
Schools;  and  all  the  young  men,  save  two,  were  prepared  in  our 
High  Scliool  for  the  Classical  Freshman  class.  This  is  a.  recorll 
of  which  wo  feel  proud  and,  I  think,  justly,  as  these  student* 
are  all  reported  to  be  standing  high  in  their  respective  clai 

When  the  t>enple  of  a  community  are  once  taught  the  nccea* 
sity  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  the  most  diOt'- 
cult  and  at  the  same  ti  me  the  most  efflcieut  school  work  is  doD& 
They  will  then  educate  themselves  without  coaxing,  and  will' 
regai'd  the  public  schools  with  that  geuerona  fiivor  that  will  al- 
ways make  them  successful.  The  public  schools  of  Ripley  an 
now  in  this  happy  condition.  There  is  little  need  of  urging^ 
ihlldren  to  attend  schools  adcr  they  have  arrived  at  the  prupar 
ago  to  appreciate  their  benefits,  for  almost  from  infancy  thejr 
are  taught  to  regard  education  as  the  greatest  temporal  | 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SALEM  SCHOOLS  PRIOR  TO  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION OK  THE  GRADED  SYSTEM. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  who  kept  the  first  school  in  the 

borough.     Joseph  Shreve,  who  was  for  many  years  engaged 

in  a  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Friends 

(Quakers),  wrote  and  published  two  poems  on  the  conclusion 

of  his  teaching,  and  gave  with  them  a  list  of  the  names   of 

Salem  teachers.     In  one  stanza  he  thus  alludes  to  himself, 

and  one  of  the  early  teachers : 

"  Nor  to  myself  let  me  too  much  engrosH, — 
The  pious  Fihiikr  nursed  thy  early  days ; 
She  long  bestowed  attention  strict  and  close, 
Beneath  whose  efforts  Science  spread  her  rays." 

This  was  Hannah  Fisher.  Judith  Townsend  was  the  first 
named  on  the  list.  A  man  named  James  Craig  is  said  to 
have  kept  school  in  the  vicinity  about  that  time.  These 
were  undoubtedly  the  first  teachers  in  the  place. 

The  names  of  Nathan  Ball,  Moses  Stanley,  Caleb  Hunt, 
and  Ann  Warrington,  are  given  as  teachers  succeeding  those 
above  named.  They  ke})t  such  sch(;K)ls  asceuld  be  made  up 
for  one  quarter  at  a  time,  at  a  certain  rate  per  pupil.  The 
first  schools  were  kept  in  rooms  fitted  for  the  purpose.  The 
old  meeting-house  (the  first  built  in  the  town),  that  stood 
back  of  the  site  of  the  Town  Hall,  was  for  a  while  used  as  a 
schoolroom.  The  first  house,  exclusively  for  school  purposes, 
was  a  hewed  log  structure,  and  w  as  built  where  the  Repub- 
lican oflice  now  stands.  This  was  done  about  the  year  1810  or 
1811.  In  the  fall  of  1809  Joseph  Shreve  came  to  Salem  (his 
first  arrival),  and  he  was  engaged  to  keep  a  school  during 
the  following  winter.  In  the  spring  he  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania.    After  him  came  two  lady  teachers. 


"Then  Tolertok,  with  stern  commanding  brow; 
Bade  Mathematics  lift  her  piercing  eye  ; 
Bade  freakish  youth  to  ri^id  order  bow, 

And  rising  powers  neglected  grammar  try.*' 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1811  that  James  Tolerton  took  charge 
of  the  school,  and  until  some  time  in  the  year  1816,  he  was 
the  principal  teacher  in  Salem.     He  was  the  father  of  Rob- 
ert and   Hill  Tolerton,  so  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Sa- 
lem.    He  gained  a  great  reputation  for  skill  in  training  bad 
bovs,  and  is  said  to  have  used  the  rod  freelv.     But  there  is 
no  account  of  any  interference  with  his  discipline  by  parents, 
whose  aflFection  for  their  wayward  sons  was  stronger  than 
their  judgment,  which  is  a  failing  too  common  among  the 
parents  at  this  time,  and  too  often  causes  the  demoralization 
of  schools,  and  helps  fast  children  to  the  position  of  head  of 
the  family.     Several  teachers  followed  Mr  Tolerton,  whose 
terms  were  short.    Among  them  were  (1814)  Susannah  Hew- 
ett,  (1815)   Martha  Townsend  (now  relict  of  Dr.  Stanton), 
Benj.  Marshall,  Daniel  Stratton,  Joshua  Shinn,  and  others. 
In  April  1822,  Joseph  Shreve  again  came  to  Salem,  and 
commenced  teaching  in  the  log  school-house  on  Main  Street, 
the  same  mentioned  above.    For  about  eleven  vears  his  school 
was  the  principal  one  in  the  town.     In  1827  or  1828,  a  brick 
school-house  was  erected  on  the  lot  now  vacant,  in  front  of 
the  post-office.     The  expense  of  building  was  defrayed  by 
contributions  from  the  Friends;  and  the  schools  held  in  it 
were  under  the  direction  of  their  Monthly  Meeting.     This 
house  was  built  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  its  internal  arrangements,  though  it  was 
far  behind  the  improvements  of  the  present  day.    This  schixd 
increased  in  interest,  and  many  young  persons  came  and 
boarded  in  Salem  to  attend.     The  teacher  was  in  many  par- 
ticulars just  the  man  for  the  place.     He  was  one  of  the  best 
teachers  of  his  dav,  and  he  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Friends.     His  good  standing  in  their  society  helped  him 
much.     The  interest  that  he  felt  in  his  work  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  stanzas  : 

•'  Il.ail  Salem  School  I  still  dearer  thou  to  me. 
When  pensive  fancy  to  the  future  strays. 
Ami  time  draws  near  that  I  must  part  with  thee. 
Who  nu'ked  tlie  cradle  of  tliv  infant  davs. 


"  Here  long  to  teach  has  been  my  toilsome  lot, 

Yet  sweet  en<learment8  found  in  many  a  heart; 
While  duties  preKSCii,  with  varied  labors  fraught, 
Knowledge  to  half  a  thousand  to  impart." 

Many  of  his  pupils  afterwards  became  teachers,  and  there 
many  persons  about  Salem  now  who  have  pleasant  re- 
menibrances  of  happy  times  in  that  school.     He  had  sever- 
al assistants  at  different  times,  among  whom  m.ight  be  men- 
tioned his  brother  Thomas,  and  sister  Eliza.     In  the  Spring 
of  1832  he  closed  his  school,  and  published  a  poem  on  its  con- 
clusion, and  also  one  on  that  of  the  previous  winter.     From 
them  some  quotations  are  given  in  this  history.     He  after- 
wards engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Mt.  Union. 
'n  this  profession  he  was  as  popular  and   successful  as  in 
teaching.     He  died  in  1S4G     In  1829-30  Mr.  Samuel  Ruck- 
''laii  kept  a  school  in  a  frame  house  on  Green  Street.    It  was 
called  a  "  district  school,"  but  the  school  system  was  not  then 
^n   Kuch   a  condition  as  to  render  much  help  to  teachers. 
^bout  the  same  time  a  school  was  kept  in  the  Friends'  meet- 
^'^g- house  on  Green  Street,  by   Jonathan   Thomas.      Some 
*^thers  were  kept  for  short  terms  in  the  same  house.     In  1830 
*  l>rick  school-house  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Green  and 
^liestnut  Streets,  and  during  the  following  winter   James 
l^olerton  was  engaged  there.     P^liza  Shreve  also  kept  one 
ternn  in   that  house.     The  next  winter  Mr.  Jacob   Heaton 
^3«s   teacher,  and  the  next  Martin  Ileckard.     The  latter  was 
*  ^igid  disciplinarian,  and  in  many  particulars  a  good  teach- 
^^-      It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  P.  R.  Spencer  first  visited 
^^1  em, and  introduced  his  system  of  penmanship.    Mr.  Heck- 
'^'"^   eagerly  adopted  it,  and  taught  it  in  his  school. 

In  the  summer  of  1834  Amos  Gilbert  came  to  Salem  from 
caster  Co.,  Pa.  His  arrival  and  subsequent  teaching 
e  a  notable  era  in  the  school  interest  of  the  place.  He 
^""^•5?  a  man  of  thought,  and  his  greatest  ambition  was  to  set 
^^^ers  to  thinking.  In  teaching.  Natural  Philosophy  was 
-^^s  lobby.  He  took  much  delight  in  communicating  facts 
Tiature,  and  he  had  great  respect  for  the  Pestalozzian  sys- 
of  education.  Some  time  in  the  next  year  he  was  joined 
■^^""^h  is  son-in-law,  Abner  G.  Kirk.  In  1836his  connection  with 
'^'^^  School  ceased,  and  Mr.  Kirk  continued  in  it  some  time 
^^^ger.  He  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  B.  Davis,  who  after 
*^w  terms,  engaged  with  a  few  other  persons  in  starting 


the  Village  Register,  the  first  successful  newspaper  enterprise 
in  the  town.  Several  inefficient  teachers  followed,  and  the 
school  became  much  demoralized.  In  1843  Reuben  McMillan 
taught  a  term  with  good  success.     This  was  his  beginning. 

Among  the  teachers  who  taught  between  1843  and  1853, 
were  Lewis  T.  Park,  Jesse  Holmes,  Jesse  Mark  ham,  and 
Wm.  McClain.  Col.  T.  C.  Boone,  the  present  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  says  he  went  to  school  in  Salem  to 
Wm.  McClain  in  1839  or  1840,  and  to  Abner  G.  Kirk  in  1843. 
From  this  we  conclude  that  Mr.  McClain  taught  at  two  dif- 
ferent time.-?,  and  that  Mr.  Kirk  must  have  taught  in  all 
about  seven  years.  Mr.  Holmes  taught,  with  great  success, 
for  the  Hicksite  Friends,  in  1847-^9,  first  in  their  meeting- 
house, and  next  in  the  brick  school-house  built  by  them  on 
Green  Street,  now  used  as  a  dwelling-house.  After  this,  in 
the  same  house,  Mr.  McClain  taught  a  private  High  Sch(K)l. 

In  the  first  schools  nothing  was  taught  but  Readin^^,  Spell- 
ing, Writing,  and  Arithmetic.  In  the  schools  kept  by  J. 
Tolerton  and  D.  Stratton,  Grammar  and  Surveying  were 
taught.  In  J.  Shreve's  school  the  additional  branches  were 
Geography  and  Astronomy.  The  Latin  language  was  first 
taught  in  a  select  school  kept  by  Rev.  Jacob  Coon,  in  1844-45. 
History,  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  and  the  nat- 
ural sciences  were  much  taught  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Union  system,  and  to  some  extent  before. 

The  first  schools  were  made  up  by  subscribing  an  article 
of  agreement,  prepared  by  the  teacher.  Each  subscriber 
agreed  to  send  and  pay  for  the  tuition  (»f  one  or  more  pupils. 
Tiie  usual  rate  in  the  first  schools  was  81.50  per  quarter  for 
each  pupil.  Some  teachers  did  not  get  more  than  81.00.  In 
1831)  some  of  the  best  teachers  received  82.00  i)er  pupil, and 
then  the  term-*  rose  graduallv  to  what  thev  now  are  in  select 
schools  and  academies.     Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  graded 

svstem,it  wa*^  customarv  to  have  school  on    everv  alternate 

.  •  »■ 

Saturday,  and  twenty  four  days  of  teaching  made  a  sch(K)l 
month.  In  the  first  schools  the  teachers  made  their  own 
specific  regulations,  tliore  being  then  no  directors  or  exam- 
iners. The  (Quaker  schools  were  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  aj)j>ointed  by  th(»  Monthly  Meeting,  who  had  con- 
trol of  the  house,  ap]M)inted  teachers,  and  visited  the  schiK)l 
from  time  to  time,  the  teacher  reccMvingall  the  tuition  fees. 


MLSTORY  OF   THE  SALEM  SCHOOI^  SINCE  THE  OR- 
CiANIZATION  OF  THE  GRADED  SYSTEM. 

The  records  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  incomplete, all 
the  minute  books  being  lost  except  the  one  now  used  by 
the  clerk  which  has  been  in  use  less  than  three  years. 
From  the  medley  of  old  papers  the  following  facts  have  been 
gle&iied: 

A.  poll-book  dated  April  11,1853,  shows  that  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  March  14, 1858, 110  voters  assembled  at  the 
Di»  t  rict-School  House  and  voted  for  school  directors.  Joseph 
J-  Bi-ooks  received  100  votes,  and  Alfred  Wright  and  Isaac 
Snider  each  87.  Mr.  Brcx)ks  wa<  to  serve  for  three  vears,  and 
it  w  As  decided  by  lot  that  Alfred  Wright  should  serve  for  two 
years,  and  Isaac  Snider  for  one  year.  Stacy  Hunt  was  chair- 
ma  rx  of  the  election,  and  C.  D.  Bassett  was  secretary. 

A.  rnong  the  records  is  a  notice  dated  April  25, 1853,  calling 

«Poii  the  qualified  voters  to  meet  at  10  A.M.  May  14, 1853, 

*l  t Vie  district-school  house  to  vote  by  ballot  for  or  against 

^^    Act  entitled  **an  act  for  the   better  regulation  of  public 

schools  in  Cities,  Towns,  tSrc,  "passed  Feb.  21,  1849.    This  no- 

tice  was  signed  by  James  Woodruff,  Henry  P.  Ueitzell,  James 

^fO'i^n,  Jr.,*  Benj.  Stanton,*  Peter  H.  Boswell,  Anthony  Gon- 

Rwer,*  Lewis  Keen, Philip  Mathews,  Clayton  Sharp,!  John 

Ha-rris,  Joel  Sharp,  Allan  Boyle,  John  Gibbons,*   \Vm.  B. 

ftyus,t  Elias  Wolfiey,*  Robert  (Irimmesey,  R.  Schooley,*  T. 

^-  Sharpnack,  John  Sheets,*  John  Callahan,  Rich'd  H.Gar- 

'^iKUes,*  Geo.  B.  Weaver,!  Geo.  Sheets,*   J.  W.  Cassel berry, 

^**m'l  C.  Taylor,  James  Barnaby,*  Isaac  Snider,  J.  C.  Whin- 

^^3'>  Jacob  Heaton,  Wm.C.  McCracken.t  Wm.  Pidgeon,  John 

Hudson,    Benjamin  Wisner,    F.  H.  Bently,  Wm.McClain,t 

^3  '«•  H.  Garrigues,t    B.  W.  Casselberry,   Isaac  (J.  Thomas, 

Simeon  Sharp,  and  J.  W.  (jrinimesey.t 

"^'le  .  names  marked  with  a  star  are  of  persons  deceased, 
*^^    those  with  a  dag2;er  of    persons  not  now  residents  of 

*-alem.     Cant.  Jacob  Heaton  secured  the  signatures  to  the 
notice. 

^^i  election  was  held  and  the  law  adopted,  although  the 

'    f  *~  t>ook  has   not  been  found.     A  i)oll-b(H)k  dated  Mav  30, 

*-*»  shows  that  102  persons  voted  for  members  of  the  Board 

^^ucation  required  by  the  law  of   184*.).      The  persons 


elected  were  Isaac  Snider  (85)  and  Jacob  Heaton  (81)  for  three 
years,  Richaid  Gurrigues  (78)  and  John  Harris  (85)  for  two 
years,  and  Clayton  Sharp  (80)  and  Eli  Davidson  (51)  for 
one  year.  Alfred  Wright  had  1  vote  for  three  years.  John 
Hudson,  1  for  two  vears,  and  48  for  one  vear. 

The  clerk  of  this  election  was  Emn)or  T.  Weaver,  and  the 
judges,  Enos  P]ldridge,  John  Neas,  and  Wm.  Ryus. 

The  members  of  the  Board  were  qualified  on  June  3, 1853, 
bv  Geo.  B.  Weaver,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

We  learn  from  a  bond  for  20()0  dollars  dated  June  13, 1853, 
signed  by  Jacob  Heaton,  Jonas  D.  Cattell,  and  Geo.  B.  Wea- 
ver, that  Jacob  Heaton  was  appointed  treasurer  for  one  year. 

It  seems  from  bills  for  teaching,  presented  to  Messrs. 
Brooks,  Wright,  and  Snider,  in  their  brief  reign,  that  S*.  M. 
Galbreath,  J.  Mark  ham,  E.  S.  Seymour,  C.  E.  Siple,  M.  Ham- 
Ueton,  and  N.  Pluninxir,  had  been  teaching  within  the  year 
preceding  the  change  in  the  law. 

A  report  by  J.  Mark  ham,  of  his  school  for  the  term  be- 
ginning April  11,  and  ending  July  1,1853,  shows  an  enrol- 
ment of  "104  males,  139  females,  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  62  males  and  82  females."  The  branches  taught 
were  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English 
(irammar,  and  Geography. 

A  certificate  dated  July  22, 18.53,  issued  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Stratton,  signed  by  Joseph  S.  H.  Grimes,  Benj.  Stanton,  and 
Thomas  Y.  French,  shows  that  the  Board  of  Education  had 
appointed  these  gentleman  as  local  examiners.  The  certifi- 
cate was  valid  for  nine  months,  and  included  besides  the 
ordinary  branches.  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Physiol- 
ogy, Botany,  and  Algebra.  On  the  27th  they  issued  a  certi- 
llcaie  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  McClain,  valid  for  the  same  time, 
including  Painting  and  Drawing  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
branches. 

Nine- month  certificates  for  the  ordinarv  branches,  were 
issued  on  the  27th  to  Mav  A.  Bos  well,  and  MissC.  H.  Pinkham, 
signed  by  Messrs.  Grimes  and  Stanton.  Mr.  Grimes  omitted 
the  11.  in  his  signature  in  all  the  certificates  named  except 
that  to  Rebecca  Stratton. 

Mr.  Wm.  McClain  who  had  been  teaching  a  High  Sc1kk)1 
on  Green  Street,  was  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  take  charge  of  the  High  School  under  the  graded  system. 


Jesse  Markham  was  als*o  employed  to  superintend  all  the 
grades  below  the  High  Sch(x)l. 

In  1854,  the  Board  of  Kduratiou  employed  as  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  A.  Holbrook,  for  the  last  twenty  years  principal 
of  the  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  Ohio.  He  gave  one 
hour  extra  labor  per  day  to  induce  the  Board  to  allow  him 
three  hours  per  day  for  supervision  of  the  several  depart- 
ments. From  three  departments  he  re-organized  the  school 
into  six  departments,  giving  each  teacher  the  exclusive 
charge  of  about  40  pupils.  Mr.  Holbrook  was  paid  $1,200  a 
year  ;  a  larger  salary  than  was  j)aid  at  that  time  by  any 
village  in  Ohio  for  a  Superintendent. 

Reuben  McMillan,  for  several   years  past  the  successful 
Suj>erintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
followed  Mr.  Holbro<ik  in  1855,  and  continued  as  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  six  years.    He 
»ayK,  "I  found  the  schools  in  good  running  condition,  as  left 
oy  niy  predecessor,  Mr.  Holbrook.     I  found  a  got  d  corps  of 
teachers,  and  an  energetic  wide-awake  set  of  pupils,  that 
^^Vlld  have  done  honor  to  any  town.    During  my  connection 
'^ith  the  school  the  number  of  pupils  increased  so  that  new 
'^nis  had  to  be  rented  and  occupied  till  the  new  building 
^^  4th  Street,  commenced  in  I860,  could  be  finished.     Dur- 
*^g  that  time  the  Friends^  school  was  suspended,  which  gave 
^^^  public  schools  an  accession  of  many  choice  young  people. 
*  heir  house  was  occupied  by  one  of  our  Primary  Schools. 
Inuring  my  administration  in  connection  with  the  High 
^<^liooI,  there  were  204  females  and  15G  male  students,  a  verv 
^^^'ge  per  cent  of  whom  are  still  living  and  most  of  them  are 
^^^telligent  and  useful  citizens,  and  are  in  hcmorable  profes- 
*^*<^nal  or  business  })ositions  in  Salem,  and  elsewhere.     Of 
^•^ejae,  at  least  103  became  teachers,  some  for  a  time — others 
^^'e   still  teaching.*' 

In  1861  the  Board  employed  as  Superintendent  the  Hon. 

"-      H.  Barney,  the   first   State  Commissioner  of  Common 

Schools  of  Ohio,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000.     He  entered  upon  his 

duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  in  1861,  and  re- 

^i^ned  a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of 

1862.     Under  his  administration  the  Board  prepared  and 

PubJij^hed^  in  pamphlet  form,  a  full  list  of  Ihiles  and  Uegu- 


Mr.  Barney  was  succeeded  by  J.  C.  Cuuiinings,  who  served 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  ill  health  closed  his  school 
labors. 

The  16th  of  August,  1864,  \V.  D.  Henkle  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  Superintendent,  and  continued  to  serve  for  eleven 
years,  except  two  years,  from  1869  to  1871,  when  he  served  as 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  which  office  he  re- 
signed to  return  to  Salem.  When  absent  his  place  was  filled 
by  Prof.  M.  C.  Stevens,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  who  con- 
ducted the  schools  without  any  change  of  plan.  In  each 
of  these  eleven  years  the  Superintendent  prepared,  and  the 
Board  caused  to  be  published,  a  sixteen- page  pamphlet  giv- 
ing full  statistics  of  the  schools,  thus  making  the  record 
complete  for  these  years.  The  schools  were  numbered  from 
1  to  10,  the  latter  being  the  High  School.  A  pupil  remained 
one  year  in  each  room,  until  he  reached  No.  9,  in  which  he 
remained  three  years,  thus  making  eleven  years'  preparation 
to  reach  the  High  Scho,,l.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils 
on  entering  the  High  School,  was  nearly  17,  thus  giving  them 
more  maturity  than  is  found  in  the  schools  of  many  cities. 
In  this  eleven  years  the  examinations  were  all  conducted 
by  the  Superintendent,  who  also  examined  all  the  papers  of 
the  written  examinations.  The  number  of  examinations 
conducted  in  the  vear  1873-4  wa»<  1,024.  Mr.  Henkle  served 
at  different  salaries;  one  year  at  $1,000,  two  years  at  81,200, 
one  year  at  81,5(X),  one  at  $2,000,  one  at  $2,250,  and  three  at 
$2,500.  Mr.  Stevens's  salary  as  Superintendent  for  two  years 
was  $1,500. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Henkle  having  succeeded  the  Hon.  E.  E. 
White  in  the  editorship  of  the  Ohio  p]ducational  Monthly 
and  National  Teacher,  the  Board  of  Education  employed 
Capt.Wm.  S.Wood,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Findlay,  Ohio,  to  manage  the  schools.  Since  his  admin- 
istration began  last  September,  several  material  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  High  School, 
the  grading,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations, 
(4c.  These  are  referred  to  more  specifically  under  the  head 
of  ''  Present    Organization." 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  of  Salem  was  organized  immediately  af- 
ter the  adoption  of  the  graded  system  in  1853.  Previous  to 
its  organization,  select  schools  of  a  higher  grade  had  existed 
and  had  been  very  extensively  patronized  by  the  town  and 
surrounding  country.  In  these,  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics  seem  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  place,  and 
continued  to  do  so  after  the  change.  As  a  rule  the  classics 
and  studies  relating  to  languages  have  found  less  favor 
among  Friends,  the  early  settlers,  and  fashioners,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  public  sentiment  in  Salem,  than  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Science. 

The  High  School  from  its  earlier  days  maintained  a  high 
order  of  excellence,  both  in  discipline  and  acquirements;  its 
pupils  were  taught  to  think,  to  comjxire,  to  judge  for  themselveH, 
to  regard  the  education  of  the  schoolroom  as  SL^means  rather 
than  an  end. 

No  regular  course  of  study  was  ever  insisted  on  until  1864, 
when  under  the  supervision  of  \V.  D.  Henkle,  a  course  was 
prescribed,  and  rigidly  adhered  to  through  his  administra- 
tion. Since  his  retirement  this  course  has  been  so  modi- 
fied as  to  make  Latin  elective. 

At  present  it  stands  as  follows: 

First  Year. 

Algebra;  Physiology;  Physical  Geography;  Latin  Gram- 
mar and  Header,  or  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Second  Year. 

Algebra;  Geometry;  General  History;  Natural  Philoso- 
phy ;  Cfiesar  and  Virgil,  or  Natural  History  and  Botany. 

Third  Year. 

Geometry;  Trigonometry;  Analytical  Geometry ;  Chem- 
istry ;  Astronomy ;  Virgil  and  Cicero,  or  Rhetoric  and  Lit- 
erature. 

Fourth  Year. 

Mental  Philosophy,  Logic,  Civil  Government,  Literature, 
Geology,  Reviews. 

Exercises  in  declamation  and  composition  throughout  the 
course.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  now  in  attendance  have  selected 
the  Latin  course. 

The  first  class  graduated  in  18G5.  The  whole  number  of 
graduates  to  the  present  time  is  fifty. 


It  has  not  been  at  any  time  the  aim  of  the  High  School  to 
prepare  pupils  for  College.  Its  ordinary  classes  have  fur- 
nished ample  facilities  for  such  preparation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Greek,  which  has  been  met  by  private  teachers. 

The  standard  for  admission  to  the  High  School  has  va- 
ried little  for  the  past  ten  years;  in  brief,  it  may  be  said  that 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  common  branches,  and  American 
history,  will  admit  all  applicants. 

At  tirst,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  union  system,  the  superintendent  was  ex-officio,  princi- 
pal of  the  High  School. 

The  growing  exigencies  of  the  school  finally  demanding 
nearly  ail  his  time  and  attention  in  supervision,  the  oHices 
are  now,  and  have  been,  since  1864,  entirely  distinct. 

The  following  statements  make  reference  to  prominent 
teachers  of  the  High  School  other  than  the  Superintendents : 

Miss  Jennie  Breckinridge  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  as  teacher.  Under  the  Superintendency  of  Mr. 
McMillan,  Mr.  Howard  Gilbert,  assisted  for  a  brief  period 
by  Miss  Ryder,  taught  the  principal  classes.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded, in  1857,  Mr.  T.  E.  Suliot,  whose  name  is  to-day  held 
in  grateful  remembrance  by  pupils  both  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  and  Miss  R.  A.  Pruntv.  Mr.  Suliot's  connection  with 
the  school  ceased  in  18(52,  and  Miss  Prunty  continued  her 
faithful  labors  till  1866,  when  she  resigned  to  become  the 
wife  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Firestone.  Mr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  succeeded 
Mr.  Suliot  in  1863,  and  remained  three  years.  In  1866,  Mr. 
Horace  Hollister  and  Miss  M.  A.  Southard  assumed  the 
management,  Mr.  Hollister  remaining  one  year,  and  Miss 
Southard  five.  Mr.  M.  C.  Stevens,  the  present  able  principal, 
has  held  the  ollice  since  1867,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  filled  by  Mr.  A.  Blunt,  when  Mr.  S.  acted  as  Superin- 
tendent. Miss  Southard's  place  has  been  occupied  success- 
ively by  Miss  Mary  B.  Wakefield,  one  term ;  Miss  S.  J. 
Bushee,  and  Miss  S.  A.  Piatt,  the  present  occupant. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Salem  in  all  their  departments,  have 
))eun  an  object  of  just  pride  and  gratification  to  its  citizens. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  High  ScIkk)!.  May  they  long 
continue  a  centre  of  light  and  knowledge  to  the  commu- 
nitv. 


PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 

Board  of  Education: — Col.  T.  C.  Bcwme,  Pies.;  R.  A.  Kirk, 
Treas.;  Judge  P.  A.  Laubie,  Eli  Sturgeon,  M.  I).,  Mayor  M. 
V.  Dunlap,  and  J.  P.  Hogan.     Clerk,  Win.  Eastman. 

Board  of  Examiners: — J.  M.  Kuhn,  M.  D.,  J.  B.  Strawn,  and 
W.  D.  Hankie. 

Superintendent: — Capt.  William  S.  Wood. 

The  school  year  comprises  forty  weeks,  and  is  divided  into 
four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each. 

The  daily  sessions  commence  at  8.45  A.  M.,  and  1:55  P.  M., 
and  close  at  11:50  A.  M.  and  at  4  P.  M. 

The  average  scholar  completes  the  work  of  a  grade  in  one 
year. 

There  are  twelve  grades  numbered  from  1,  the  lowest,  to  12, 
the  highest.  Grades  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  constitute  the  High 
School.  With  a  single  exception,  there  is  but  one  grade  to 
a  teacher  below  the  High  School. 

In  the  course  of  study  adopted  this  school-year  the  work 
of  each  year  is  divided  into  term's  work,  and  a  programme 
is  arranged  to  complete  it,  and  is  posted  in  the  respective 
rooms. 

In  all  the  grades  below  the  High  School,  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Music,,and  Penmanship  are  taught;  Ob- 
jects and  Common  Things,  Composition,  and  Drawing,  in 
Grades  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  Geography,  and  Map-Drawing  in 
Grades  4,  5,  and  G;  and  a  review  once  a  week  in  7  and  8; 
Elementary  Physics  in  Grade  7 ;  Grammar  in  4, 5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

Written  examinations  in  every  study,  through  all  the 
grades,  are  made  six  times  a  year,  and  results  recorded. 

In  every  school  the  pupils  are  seated  according  to  rank  in 
studies  at  their  last  written  examination. 

The  Superintendent  takes  entire  charge  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  examines  the  two  lowest  grades  in 
principal  studies,  orally,  as  well  as  in  writing,  near  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  He  occasionally  holds  other  special  ex- 
aminations, both  oral  and  written. 

BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  reputation  of  the  Schools  has  been  largely  due  to  its 
efficient  Boards  of  Education,  who  have  sought  to  employ 
first-class  teachers. 


The  first  Board  under  the  law  of  1849  wa&  elected  in  1853. 
Jacob  Heaton  and  Isaac  Snider  were  chosen  for  3  vears.  Rich- 
ard  (Jarrigiies  and  John  Harris  for  2  years,  and  Clayton 
Sharp  and  Eli  Davidson  for  1  year.  At  the  following  elec- 
tions two  members  were  rejjularlv  chosen  to  serve  three  vears. 
In  18o4  John  Ilnd-on  and  Kli  Davidson  were  cliosen ;  in 
ISoo,  John  ('.  Whinery  and  Samuel  Chessman;  in  1>V)6^ 
Jacob  Heaton  (68)*  and  Stacy  Hunt  (C>5);  in  ISoT,  Allan 
Boyle  (ol)  and  Albert  French  (7)2);  in  18oS,  J.  C.  Whinery 
(181)  and  W.  P.  West  (1(»4) ;  in  18.59,  Jacob  Heaton  (132)  and 
John  Hudson  (187);  in  186),  Allan  Boyle  (?)  and  Abel 
Carey  (?);  in  1861,  Calvin  C.  Brainard  (144)  and  Alex.  Pow 
(00)  and  Wm.  P.  West  (86),  to  serve  out  the  time  of  Dr. 
Carey,  removed  from  the  district  into  the  country  ;  in  1802 
J.  C.  Whinery  (268)  and  John  W.  Fawcett  (177);  in  18<>3,  Jona- 
than K.  Rukenbrod  (179)  and  Cha^.  R  Taher,  and  Wm.  East- 
man (178),  to  serve  for  2  years  in  place  of  John  W.  Fawcett; 
in  1864  Calvin  C.  Brainard  and  Alex.  Pow;  in  1865  J.  C. 
Whinery  and  Wm.  Eastman;  in  1866,  Cha«».  R.  Taber  (95> 
and  J.  k.  Rukenbrod  (69) ;  in  1867,  Alex.  Pow  aud  C.  C 
Brainard,  and  E.  H.  Price  one  year;  in  1868,  Wm.  Eastman 
(298)  and  Allan  Boyle  (192);  in  1869,  L.  B.  Lockard  (134) 
and  J.  K.  Rukenbrod  (148);  in  187P,  Peter  A.  Laubie  (273) 
and  Thos.  C.  Boone  (255) ;  in  1871,  Robt.  V.  Hampson  and 
Allan  Boyle;  in  1872,  Eli  Sturgeon  and  Martin  V.  Dunlap; 
in  1878,  P.  A.  Laubie  and  T.  C.  Boone;  in  1874,  no  election 
could  be  held  in  conse  |uence  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  of 
1849,  and  the  adoption  of  a  codified  school  law ;  in  1875. 
R.  A.  Kirk  and  J.  P.  Hogan. 

December  4,  1851,  .lohn  W.  Fawcett  wa^  ap]>ointed  in  place 
of  John  Hudson,  who  had  entered  the  military  service  : 
August  28,  1862,  Wm.  Eastman  in  place  of  J.  W.  Fawcett- 
who  had  entered  the  army;  November  8, 1866,  E.  H,  Price  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Whinery,  who  had  moved  from  the  district :  and 
in  18()8,  L.  B.  Lockard,  in  place  of  C.  R.  Taber,  deceased. 

The  f)llo\vin^  per-^ons  have  served  on  the  Examining 
Board  :  Rev.  J.  S.  H.  Grimes,  Dr.  Benj.  Stanton,  Thomas  Y- 
French,  Dr.  Jno.  Harris,  Rev.  A.  B.  Maxwell,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Swaney,  Dr.  J.  M.  Kuhn,  Rev.  S.  McBride,  W.  D.  Henkle. 
Rev.  Dr.  I.  X.  Baird,  M.  C.  Steven.*^,  and  Jehu  B.  Strawn. 

''The  fij;iin»R  «lonote  votes  rereivt»d. 


LOCAL  SCHOOL    HISTORY 


OF  THE 

CITY  OF  SANDUSKY. 

From  1838  to  187i,  Inclusive. 


It  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  the  pleasant  duty  of  the  histo- 
rian  to  trace  the  edueatioual  progress  in  our  country  through  the 
century  in  which  we  live  and,  perhaps,  onward  through  other  cen- 
turies. 

If  this  labor  should  ever  be  undertaken,  it  will  be  found  that, 
from  about  the  year  1S3(),  the  conviction  grew  rapidly  stronger 
and  deeper,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  connection  between  good 
government  and  universal  education  and  that  the  best  security  for 
the  prosperity  of  any  country  or  people,  lies  in  providing  all  prac- 
ticable means  to  make  the  whole  people  both  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous. 

Not  only  the  legislatures  of  the  older  States  steadily  and  largely 
increased  their  appropriations  for  school  purposes,  but  the  older  and 
more  wealthy  cities  from  about  the  same  period  taxed  themselves 
most  liberally  for  the  same  object.  Many  of  the  less-favored 
cities  and  smaller  towns  also  acted  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the 
same  enlightened  zeal  to  secure  the  direct  and  immediate  benefits 
of  the  best  possible  training  for  all  the  children. 

Though  below  several  of  the  cities  of  Ohio  in  wealth,  pojiula- 
tion  and  prosperity,  still  the  records  of  expenditures  for  the  sup- 
l>ort  of  schools  for  the  last  thirty  eight  years  must  show  that  »San- 
'hisky  lias  kept,  at  least  in  even  lino  with  other  cities  of  e(jual 
population  in  the  steady  and  liberal  support  she  has  given  to  her 
Public  Schools* 


MISOEIJ-ANKOUS    TTK.MS    KROSl    1838  TO    184M,   AN!» 
ANTWEDEiVT  TO  THK  GRAPED  SYSTEM. 

Previous  to  the  your  1838,  wc  Bud  lew  ovidemus  ol'  jnsiioral  iu 
tercHl  in  the  Publi«  iSchoulx  of  Smidusliy. 

On  the  Iflth  dtiy  of  Septeitibur,  1838,  the  foilowiiig  cnlr;  waa 
made  upon  tlic  school  recjinla  of  the  city. 

To  AmoaEarl,  Recorder  of  the  town  of  Saiiduakj' : 

Sir — You  RFC  hereby  iioliticd  thai  on  the  10th  dny  uf  Scjitcut- 
lier,  A.  D.  1838.  I  appointed  Lucas  S.  Beeuhcr,  S.  B.  Cnldvrclt  mm! 
Moors  Farwcll,  Sehool  Dircutors  for  thu  Schonl  Distriet  comprisMi 
withiti  the  limitJ^  of  (he  eorpunition  uf  Sand uxky  with  full  powers 
ns  auch  tn  act  until  ibcir  auuecssors  are  duly  elected  niiil  (jnaliKed. 

(Signed,)  John  F.  Campbell. 

Siiperiutcndeul  of  Common  SebooU. 

The  Bohool  leeords  show  that  ihin  (lew  Board  on  the  liaj  i  J  tl« 
appointment,  (ScptunihtT  Iflib.  1836,)  met  the  Sehnol  Dircvtun 
of  Portland  township,  tiaiuely,  William  Marshall.  Moors  F*rwell, 
John  G.  L'amp  and  Cbarles  F.  Drake,  and,  iu  aecurUancu  with  tbe 
law  providing  fur  saeh  ca^vs,  iknnuxcd  tbe  entire  territory  uf  Port- 
land township  to  the  corporate  town  "f  Sandusky  for  school  pur- 

At  ati  elo«lian  bold  by  tbn  people,  Soptemher  21,  1838,  Onm 
Follott,  FraiuU  P.  L*ari»h  ami  Samuel   B.  LVIdwoll,  werv  cboMn 

October  lllth.  1838.  .\t  n  uieeliii(r  <>f  the  Directors,  pniBcnt, 
F.  D.  Parish.  O,  Follctt  and  8,  B.  Oaldwoll,  unUrtd,  lliat  ihcra 
shall  be  two  male  t^achors  hired  tor  three  munthM  fVom  tbi-  Brrt  of 
November  next,  and  that  two  female  tuueher^  be  ftlsw  eiupltiynl  ftic 
three  months  Irom  the  flrKt  of  November  next,  and  that  anitabte 
rooms  for  said  schools  be  cngajred  in  xueli  parte  of  the  Dituriet  of 
Skuduaky  aa  will  boat  aceommudate  the  same. 

(Signed,)  F.  D.  Pakish.  niairwan. 

In  pursuance  of  tbe  above  order,  Mr.  Orlando  Kansjm  aud  Mia» 
Ann  Oustiu  and  Miss  E.  Hendry  were  employed  as  leachcT*  liir 
the  wint«r  of  1838-!*.  Tbe  expenditure  for  wagvs  of  tcwiben, 
root  of  roomx  and  fuel  amouuled.  for  tills  scbiail  year,  tii  ihrir  ktMt- 
itivd  andfiflt/jioe  dollait.  .V-iihing  appeant  un  the  sebool  reoonld 
until  some  years  later  of  the  rmmbor  of  ehildr«n  in  the  lUtttriet, 
or  of  their  att«Ddanuo  upon  the  scbools. 


October  10th,  1830,  J.  \.  Davidson,  Wm.  B.  Smith  and  Henry 
F.  Mcrrv.  wore  elected  School  Directors.  Novenibtir  i)th,  1815'J, 
— It  was  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  "  to  rent  three  rooms 
in  the  Methodist  (Miapcl,  one  room  of  a  l)rick  building  in  the 
Western  LiberticH,  one  room  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  two 
rooms  in  Grace  Ohurch  for  the  use  of  schools  for  1839—40. 

December  4th,  1840.  Z.  W.  Barker  was  elected  School  Direc- 
tor. 

Th<^  teachers  for  the  winter  of  1839-40.  were  .Mr.  D.  Ili«;l)ie 
at  thirty  dollars  per  month,  Mr.  Noah  Merrill  at  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month,  Mis.s  Mary  L.  Brown  at  twenty-four  dollars  per  montli. 
Mi.ss  Ann  S.  Gustin  fourteen  dollars,  .Aliss  Sarah  A.  Brown  four- 
teen dollars  and  Miss  Martha  J.  McKlwain  at  fifteen  dollars  per 
month. 

During  the  winter  of  1840-41,  there  was  one  male  t^jacher, 
Mr.  Charles  (V)chran,  and  there  were  five  icmale  teachers  at  sala- 
ries of  the  previous  year.  No  record  of  any  summer  school  for 
til  is  year. 

September  17th,  1841.  Earl  Bill,  Zcnas  W.  Barker  and  Wil- 
liam W.  Wetherell  were  elected  School  Directors. 

October  11th,  1841.  The  foreg«>in;j;  named  Direct^u's,  elect. 
failing  to  take  the  <»ath  of  office  as  re<|uired  by  law  :  (Charles 
Cu-hran,  then  .acting  School  Superintendent,  appointed  Wm.  W. 
Wetherell,  Zenas  W.  Barker  and  Poster  M.  Follett,  School  Direc- 
ts »rs. 

During  the  winter  of  1841-2,  two  male  teachers,  Rev.  B.  II. 
Uickox  and  Mr.  S.  Jefferson  were  employed,  the  former  at  thirty 
<l  illans,  the  latter  at  twenty-eight  dollars  per  month,  but  Mr. 
Uickox  lOfia  to  ring  the  church  bcJl  for  the  assembling  of  scholars, 
which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  difference  in  their  wages.  There 
were  five  female  teachers  also  employed  during  this  term. 

In  the  School  Report  made  September  16th,  1842,  by  A.  Root, 
we  find  there  had  been  enrolliM]  during  that  year,  in  all  the  schools, 

11)3  males  and  184  females — total,  377.  The  following  item  is 
frmn  tlie  same  report.  "  There  being  no  school-houses  in  the  dis- 
trict, we  rented  school-rooms  and  incurred  other  expenses  in  sup- 
port ot  the  schools  to  the  amount  of  about  SI 74.00.  We  were 
also  under  the  necessity  of  purclia.sing  a  stove  at  a  cost  of  SI 2.00 
and  a  writing  tabic  which  cost  $4.00  both  of  which   are  now   on 


hand  and  will  W  useful  in  furnishing  the  school-houses  hereafter 
to  he  built." 

So  it  seems  that  the  first  Public  i?chool  ]>roperty  of  the  city  of 
Sandusky  was  astoveand  a  tcritiug  tahU\  ti»frether  valued  at  816.Uft, 
that  the  the  title  to  these  was  acquired  in  1842,  and  that  the 
hope  was  then  cherished  that  these  would  **  be  useful  in  furnish- 
ing the  school-houses  *  thereafter  to  be  built. 

The  same  Report  states  that  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar 
was  levied  on  the  property  of  the  District  for  sc1um»1  purposes,  and 
that  this  levy  produced  8242.00  :  that  SI 75.00  of  this  was  then 
collected,  the  balance  being  delinquent. 

(By  reference  to  Haskell  an*l  Smith "s  Gazetter  of  the  United 
States,  we  find  that  Sanduskv  at  this  time  contained  about  i>0<) 
dwellings  and  1,200  inhabitants.) 

September  10th,  1842.  A.  H.  Mo.^^s.  F.  31.  Follett  and  Z.  W. 
Barker  were  elected  School  Directors.  There  were  two  male 
teachers  and  four  female  teachers  employed  during  the  winter  of 
1842-3. 

The  branches  taught  wrrc  •  Beading.  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Urammar,  Geography  and  PhiU»sophy.'*  Sclund  funds  receivcnl 
from  all  sources  this  year.  §894. 0!V  September  10th,  1S43.  Henry 
F.  Merry  was  elected  School  Director. 

ERECTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

October  14th.  1843.     At  a  meeting  of  the  voters  of  the  Schixd 
District,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Eleutheros  Cooke,   *'  rtisoired,  thai 
a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  a  plan 
for  the  erection   of  one   or   more   school  houses  in  the  town   tif 
Sandusky,  to  ascertain  the  plans  of  the  said  Directors  for  such 
school-house    or   houses,  and    the    probable    expense   ««f  build- 
ing them,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  locating  one  or  more 
of  said  buildings  on  the  Public  Grounds,  or  of  purchasing  one  or 
more  lots  for  that  purpose,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  lalH»rs. 
and  enquiries  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  together  with  their  opinion 
of  the  expediency  of  erecting,  at  present,  such  building  or  buiW- 
ings."     On    motion,    Moors  Farwell,  Alexander  M.    Porter   an 
Zcnas  W.  Barker,  were  appointed  such  committee. 

February  2l8t,  1844.     The  above  committee  reported  in  fav 
of  purchasing  lots  near  the  East  and  West  Markets  and  anoi^ 


in  the  Western  Liberties  on  which  to  erect  buildings,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  ;  ''  Your  committee  suppose  that  the  proper  site 
for  the  High  School  is  the  i^ublic  Scjuare,  and  the  plan  of  the 
building  should  be  such  as  will  be  both  cn'ditnble  and  ornamental 
to  the  town.'" 

The  qualified  electors  of  the  town  assembled,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, to  hear  the  report  oi'  the  committet^,  appro V(»d  the  same  and 
voted  to  have  the  buildings  erected. 

Winter  of  l84;i-4.  Thrcie  male  and  four  female  teachers  were 
employed  in  the  schools. 

iSeptember  20th,  1844.  Foster  M.  Follett,  was  re-elected 
School  Director.  The  expenses  of  the  schools  fi»r  this  school-year 
wt;re  3535.22  and  the  branches  taught  were  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Orammar  and  Greography. 

During  portions  of  the  years  1844-5,  we  tind  Mr.  Homer  Good- 
win, ^Ir.  A.  W.  Nason,  Mr.  John  li.  Johnson  and  Mr.  K.  P. 
Jones  making  (he  list  of  male  teachers,  and  Miss  L.  A.  McElwain 
Miss  Ann    Gustin  and  Miss   Mary   E.  Goodwin  the  list  of  lady 

teachers. 

The  branches  taught,  were  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic 
Geography,  Latin  and  Philosophy.  Cost  of  sustaining  the  schools 
8519.24.  Charles  B.  Squires  was  elected  School  Director  Sept. 
20th,  1845.  The  several  school  buildings,  voted  by  the  people 
Feb.  21st,  1844,  were  complet^id  and  occupied  a  part  of  this  year 
— 1845.  (-ost  of  the  four  buildings,  including  three  lots,  fences 
desks  and  other  furniture,  with  interest  on  money  loaned,  86,050. 

School  year  of    1845-G      November  1st,   1845,  the  following 
appointments   of  teachers    were    made    by  the    Directors  :  A.  C. 
Heustis,  Printipal  of  High  School,  845.00  per  month,  A.  W.  Nason, 
Assistant,  830.00  per  month.  Miss.  L.  A.  McKlwain,  Preceptress, 
818.00  per  month  and  Mr.  K.  P.  Jones,  Mr.  E.  Merry,  Jr., Mr. 
J.  B.  Johnson  for  the  district  schools  in  the  other  parts  of  town, 
at  820.00  per  month  each.     Also  Miss  Smith,  Miss  White  and 
Miss  Latscha  at  814   per  month  each.     In  September,  1846,  the 
annual  school  report  showed  an  attendance  of  871  scholars  in  all 
the  schools.     The  branches  taught  in  the  lligh  School  were  Head- 
ing,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Latin 
French,  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Physiology.     Tuition  expenses 
for    the     school    year    8808.G1.     H.  F.  Merry    was    re-elected 
School  Director,  September  18th,  1846. 


the  following  tcanherit  WeTQ  uppmntcil  for  thu  winter  nf  184lt-7 
Males. — A.  r.  Huestis,  A.  M.  Bart'er,  K.  P.  Jones,  Jm 
VV.  Shank  land,  Jamei«  fivers;  and  ladJeH, — L.  A.  MoBIwud,  L 
H.  Jones.  U.  R.  Whipple,  I..  B.  .Spnigii.-.  A.  D.  LaWrha,  M 
i^trnag  mid  E.  Bruwster, 

Puliruary  15,  1847.  Ouylnr  Leonard  was  appoiuted  School  Ol 
reetnr  by  the  Township  Clerk  to  fill  the  T:ti>aiicy  (laused  Itjr  lh 
deaih  of  C.  B.  S(|uires. 

July  19th,  1847,  A.  W.  Nason  was  elei-teJ  Prineipul  »r  t 
High  Sclicul  at  ,1  aalarj  of  835,00  pc-r  luonih.  Julj  29th.  IS4S 
Mi>u  Klku  M»ore  wiu  decteil  teucher  at  $U.tiO  per  month.  Ji 
^ust  2lir,h,  Mias  M.  Johns  wax  eleirted  teacher  at  I15.UU  | 
mtnth,  September  6th.  1S47— Pupils  eitrolled  during  iIil*  jen^ 
490.  BrtiriehuN  taught,  aauie  as  previous  year,  with  Algubrn  nm 
ABtronoiuj  iidded.  F.  M.  Follutt  rc-ulected  Sc-hwil  Dirrvtni 
The  UiUfhors  for  the  wintur  of  1848,  were  Mr.  A.  W.  N»*.«, 
Priiiuipal  of  the  Hi^h  Si^linol.  other  i«achcrs  ami  for  Hthf*! 
schooKMr.  11. Goodwill,  Mv.  K,  P.  Jones,  .Mr.  ».  B.  Hall;  LUU^ 
— Miiw  M.  Johni,  Mies  L.  A.  .MoF.lWiiin.  Miss  h  A,  Jonita, 
R.  Moore,  Miss  L.A.  8prugu«.  Mii^s  S.  Irviu.  Miss  D  K  WhippU 
and  Miss  K.  C.  Oooper.  During  the  first  pan  of  the  Kail  torm  ul 
1H48,  Mr.  S.  Minor  acted  ns  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Our 
iiLg  the  last  part,  Mr.  Homer  (foodwin  was  employed.  Mian  Holeii 
l-'olktt,  Mis.^  H.  Lewis.  Mi«s  M  Barrett  Mi«<  H.  M.  irnyt  »il 
MiNs  L.  Barney  wore  oleeted  as  teachers  for  the  fall  i*irm  of  1848, 

It  will  be  obnerved  from  the  forugoing  sketeh.  that  the  ni' 
and  labors  of  the  School  Directors  were  mostly  cipeoded  upoa 
the  winter  sehools.  There  are,  however,  alluaious  to  sumHMr 
xehool!4  supported  partly  by  public  fuuOs.  helped  through  bjr  nXO' 
bills,  or  sustained  entirely  by  rate-bills.  It  is  duo  to  tho  liberal- 
ity of  the  public  aehool  manners  of  the  period  just  pvwod  i 
to  Stat*  that  none  were  excluded  from  the  schools  sut^iiied  iu  nmif 
liarl  by  publie  funds,  and  that  bilU  for  tuition  or  current  expenwjt, 
wore  never  prcaenled  to  suab  am  were  not  entirely  able  to  ptty. 

Before  piMjceeding  to  apeak  of  the  adoption  of  a  more  fnti  (jruM 
xyHtinn,    next  in  order,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to 

TIIK  FIRST  TKACHERS-  INSTITPTR  IN  OHU». 

he  uiomury  of  u  lew   persons  not  now  liviiitt.  and    ii 


also  but  simple  justice  to  the  public  spirit  of  this  city  at  that 
early  day  of  educational  efforts  to  state  that  the  first  Teachers'  In- 
stitute held  in  Ohio,  specially  intended  to  benefit  teachers  of  all 
grades  of  schools,  was  organized  in  Sandusky,  September  2d, 
1845. 

Hod.  E.  Lane,  Rev.  L.  Hull  and  C.  B.  Squires,  all  dow  de- 
ceased,were  particularly  active  aod  earnest  iu  procuriog  Instruct- 
ors and  Lecturers  and  in  securing  the  attendance  of  teachers 
from  Krie  and  surrounding  counties,  and,  in  other  ways,  contrib- 
uting to  make  the  instituce,  then  an  experiment,  a  most  un- 
doubted success.  While  they  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  they  had  judged  correctly  and  acted  wisely  respecting 
the  local  and  immediate  value  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  upon  tlie 
schools  of  the  city  and  county,  they,  probably,  little  suspected 
what  radical  chang'vs  in  school  laws  and  school  instruction  in 
Ohio  might  result  from  this  first  right  beginning. 

Ninety-seven  teachers  were  enrolled  as  members  of  this  first 
[nstitute.  The  instructors  were  Hon.  Salem  Town  of  New 
York,  Asa  D.  Lord  and  M.  F.  Cowdery  of  Ohio.  Lectures  on 
special  subjects  were  given  during  the  session  by  Hon.  S.  Town, 
Hon.  E.  Lane,  A.  D.  Lord,  C.  B.  Squires,  Lyman  Preston  and 
M.  F.  Cowdery.  The  session  continued  one  week  and  closed 
with  a  general  and  cordial  expression  of  opinion  that  such  meet- 
ings of  teachers  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  practical  value 
in  the  .school-room,  were  deserving  of  the  highest  commend- 
ation 

ADOPTION    AND    ORGANIZATION  OF  THK  GRADKD 

SCHOOL  SYSTKM. 

In  November,  184S,  the  three  school  Directors  of  Sandusky, 
Foster  M.  Follefc,  Henry  F.  Merry  and  Cuyler  Leonard,  elected, 
and  then  acting  under  the  general  School  law  of  the  State,  em- 
ployed the  writer  of  this  sketch  to  take  the  supervision  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  city  and  to  adopt  such  classification  of  pupils 
as  the  condition  of  buildings  and  other  circumstances  would 
permit. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  181^8,  in  pursuance  of  no- 
tice previously  given,  the  pupils  of  the  several  schools  assem 
bled  at  the  High  school  building  to  be  examine  I  in  their  several 


stadies  aad  dUtribated  iQto  foar  dislint^t  grades,  xcoording  to 
pro&ciency.  The  names  of  grades  then  adopted,  were  Pritnarj, 
Secondary,  Gr&mniar  bii<1  High  Schoole. 

At  the  end  oi"  the  first  week,  four  Primary  Schools,  with  an 
average  of  about  sixty-five  pupils  each,  three  Seeondary,  vitb 
about  sixty  pupils  eaeh,  two  Grammar  Schools  with  about  eighty 
pupils  each,  and  one  High  School  with  about  sixty  pupi 
stood  id  place  of  the  rieveral  hitherto  unclassiGed  district 
schools  of  the  city. 

In  view,  both  of  the  very  radical  charaotcr  of  this  cbaD«[e  and 
of  the  very  limited  Dumber  of  ulassiGed  schools  in  Ohio,  or 
eluewhere.  that  might  be  referred  lo  as  precedents,  there  wsi  a 
far  more  prompt  and  cheerful  actjuiescence  on  the  part  of  iha 
public,  thau  WHS  anticipated  by  those  having  the  wort  \a  charge.' 

The  Board  of  School  Directors,  by  whose  express  permission 
and  under  whose  special  direction  the  Public  Schools  were  first ' 
graded,  consisted  of  Foster  M.  Fulletl,  Henry  F.  Merry  aad- 
C'uyler  Leonard. 

The  teachers  first  pkced  in  charge  of  these  graded  schoftlii 
were,  Miss  Fannie  B.  Stone,  Mies  Matilda  Barrett,  Miss  L.  Bar- 
ney, and  Miss  Almira  Smith,  of  the  Priharv  Schools,  Hiss 
FlIiKa  Lewis,  Miss  H.  M.  Iloyt  and  Miss  E.  Moore,  of  the  Src- 
ONDART  Schools,  Miss  Helen  Follett,  Miss  E.  Barker,  Mb«  A.. 
Osborn  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Nye,  of  the  ((itAMH.\R  Schools.  Mrs. 
M.  F.  Cowdery  and  Miss  L.  A  McKlwaiu  were  appointed  Assist- 
ant teachers  in  the  HinH  School  and  Mr.  M,  F.  Oowdery, 
Principal    of  the    High  .School  and   Superintendant  of  all  Uib 

Although  two  of  the  three  early  Directors  are  not  now  HvEog, 
and  several  of  those  Grst  teachers  are  also  deceaaed,  it  affords 
the  writer  the  sincerest  pleasure,  now  and  here,  after  the  lapsv 
of  more  than  a  iiuarler  of  a  cmtury,  to  bear  tostiinouy  to  tha 
industry,  faithfulness  and  xeal  of  these  early  laborers  ia  giving 
efficiency  and  character  to  the  then  newly  estahlishnd  gradcti' 
Public  Schools. 

A  few  weeks  of  patient  labor  sufficed  to  satisfy  both  toachera 
and  the  public  that  the  ehaiigo  lu  the  gradud  plan  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direciiiin.  hut  Ui  thiMc  having  the  schools  in  tihar^  it 
traa  liul  a  ^iiiif/i-  slop.     Tlii'  :ii't  itwctf  of  cslabllF^hiiig  the  ^ad*^ 


involved  many  other  questions  which  must  be  at  once  considered, 
some  of  them  very  speedily  decided.  EIow  many  classes  shall 
there  be  in  each  grade?  What  work  shall  these  classes,  in  a  given 
time,  be  ex])ected  to  do?  Flow  long  will  these  pupils  remain  in 
the  grade  in  which  they  are  now  placed  ?  How  will  the  proficiency 
of  the  classes  be  tested  when  such  are  candidates  for  promotion  ? 
In  what  particular  respe<tts  is  more  thoroughness  to  be  sought  in 
graded  schools  than  under  the  former  ungraded  plan,  with  the 
youngest  pupils  ?  What  can  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of 
age,  safely,  cheerfully,  healthfully,  thoroughly  learn  ?  What  from 
eight  to  ten?  From  ten  to  twelve?  How  much  shall  be  attempted 
in  the  High  School?  How  much  //"the  High  School,  as  a  feature 
of  the  system,  had  not  now  many  avowed  and  bitter  enemies  and 
very  many  doubting  friends?  And  how  much  can  be  wisely  at- 
tempted in  the  then  state  of  public  opinion  ? 

What  are  the  vary  best  methods  of  teaching  Reading,  Spelling, 
(reography  and  Arithmetic?  What  must  be  done  with  tardy  j)n- 
pils, — with  all  sorts  of  delinquent  pupils  ?  What  shall  be  done 
with  profanity,  falsehood  and  out-cropping  depravity  generally,  and 
what  rewards  shall  be  promised  to  the  industrious  and  obedient  ? 
Can  the  young  be  won  to  a  noble  and  virtuous  life  by  any  human 
skill  or  persuasi(m?  And,  further  back  still,  is  the  formation  of 
character  at  all  included  in  the  duties  of  a  teacher? 

Many  of  these  (questions  had,  of  (vmrso,  received  attention  in 
former  schools  and  under  widely  diflFerent  circumstances,  but  a 
fresh  and  deeper  significance  was  given  to  each  of  these  problems 
as  new  possibilities  in  instruction  seemed  to  be  dawning  with  the 
adoption  of  graded  schools  for  all  the  children. 

As  the  school-work  went  forward,  some  of  these  difficulties  dU- 
appeared  from  the  list,  with  little  direct  conscious  effort  on  tin; 
part  of  those  chiefly  concerned,  while  others  were  only  to  be  van- 
<(uished  by  the  gradual  approaches,  the  deep  trenches,  the  persist- 
ence and  courage  by  which  alone  strong  fortresses  are  reduced. 

Noting  events  chronologically  it  should  be  here  stated,  that  t\w 
•'  act  for  the  better  organization  of  the  public  schools  in  cities, 
t^wns,  &c.,"  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  February,  1849. 
and  during  the  first  term  of  the  schools  of  this  city  under  the 
graded  system.  As  soon  as  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  law  could 
be  procured  from  Columbus,  the  required  '*  written  notices,  were 


poaCed  up  in  three  public  places,"  culling  npoR  tlie  qtiulilied«leclfin 
to  assombli'mihc  OSpirationiif  ton  Hay*  and  votn  for  or  »fraiimr  tht- 
adoption  of  ilii*  yipcoial  law. 

When  th<;  election  ncicurrud.  the  law  wts  adoplod  withoat  a  iia- 
seuting  vute,  and.  with  suarocly  a  word  of  change,  reniAiuMl  ihr 
sehiiol  low  of  the  (lity  until  superseded  hy  the  ao'liti<-(l  school  Uwi! 
of  1873.  The  adoption  of  this  law  at  thi^  time  give  u  new  itBp«- 
lus  to  what  had  already  hoen  begun,  tucreasing  the  huialxir  of 
Dirciai)r»  from  three  t«  hix.  oaUrging  and  deGnlng  I  he  powora  of 
the  new  Bimrd,  nnd.  host  of  nit,  providing  hy  equal  laxalion  apon 
all  the  property  for  the  ui  unteaauvc  of  good  iichonls,  open  «lik« 
(o  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  free  to  >-very  natinnality  and  cYwy 

Although  tho  iidoption  of  this  special  law  at  this  (init!  did  nal 
directly  aid  in  solving  the  more  strictly  profes-tional  probl«iiu  be- 
liire  alluded  to.  it  was  exeeedingly  inspiriting  to  t«t>cbeT«  to  feel 
that  a  fairer  day  vn*  dawning  upon  their  labont  Hud  pru«pe<!ti  than 
Ihcy  had  uver  bufore  known. 

The  new  members  eieu-tcd  under  the  special  law,  Karl  Bill,  Da- 
vid Snuter  and  P.  T.  Barney,  cordially  concurred  in  the  gradiog 
iA\  the  achooU  a.»  they  found  them  ntganiicd  under  the  furmer 
members,  F.  -M.  FoUeti,  H.  F.  .Merry  and  Cuyler  Leonanl,  and 
now,  together,  conatituting  the  new  Board. 

During  the  latter  part  of  I85O,  there  was  added  t«  iho  fore(>iiiu}! 
>;rudes  an  IJnci.assifibu  School.  It  was  found  alter  a  ytuu- iif 
lixpuricnce  with  four  grades,  that  pnpiU  must  regular  in  ntt«iid' 
unce  and  most  industriona  in  their  studies,  were  continually  inter- 
rupted and  hindered  in  progress  by  accessions  to  the  clasiK>fl  of  pa- 
piln  who  were  many  monthit  hchind  them  in  attainments.  Xmay 
children  were  aenl  into  the  sehoole  with  the  full  know)cdg«  that 
tliey  would  remain  but  the  winter  mouths,  or  for  \o»s  time,  and 
were  exueedingly  roluutant  to  undertake  th«  regular  work  pn- 
Kcribed,  for  the 'grades. 

Further,  if  proSoiency  in  the  studies  was  rigidly  made  the  bsais 
of  admission  or  assignmtmt  tj  grades,  a  great  diTcrsiiy  of  ug^ 
V  iidd  be  brought  together, — [children,  unlike  in  aympalhittt.  tBiut 
hi'  placed  aide  hy  side,  thereby  seriously  incroasing  the  labon  of 
the  teacher  both  with  referenoe  10  the  discipliue  of  the  sehtKit  and 
the  iustruotion  of  cluaes  and,  at  the  aame  tim«,  ahridgin^  th* 


I  value  or  bor.h.  Further,  wlierevcr  ii  t,h()tia&nd  obiMren  are  ool- 
I  leetod  tmni  iW  iinlire  papulation,  thpn-  will  he  cases  of  exL-eplioiiuI 
\  home  training. or  oriaok  of  avci-Ajge  git'ta  to  master  all  thfl  stndins. 
if  of  stmiiM  anii  deep  hostility  to  wholeBume  authority,  which  nic 
I  br  better  ui  inaged  in  a  special  nchool  under  a  tciichir  with  special 
■  ■bililjr  for  such  viiried  dutia»i.  The  -State  recognises  the  siiiiiu 
KgCQcral  principle  in  rstAbli^hing  separate  schools  for  blind,  mute 
|and  tmbeoile  children.  Blameless,  yet  unfortunate,  these  ehildreii 
o  unlike  those  in  the  schools  tkt  home  that  they  cannot  thiTi!  be 
K-profilably  instructed,  and  aru  so  unlike  each  other,  that  gpcaial  in- 
Fstruetioii  uiuat  be  provided  for  eauh  class.  An  Unclussilied  School 
f  waa  therefore  added  to  the  grades  and  was  found  lo  be  of  Kuch 
[  pnwtiuul  value  in  relieving  the  other  grades  nf  transient  pupils  and 
I  of  conferring  far  (p'eaterhenetitB  upon  the!<e  same  pupils  while  they 
I  did  remain,  that  a  single  school  of  this  character  was  continued 
\  until  1871,  or  later — twenty  one  years  or  ifiore. 

Having  fciven  the  leading  erentrS  regarding  tbe  early  cstnblish* 
I  mant  of  thL'  several  grades  of  our  Public  Schools,  wu  may   now 
I  prAcoed  with  the  narrative  of  the  special  labors  undertaken  and 
I  earned  forward  in  these  respective  diviBions  of  school  work.     Be- 
I  fori!  stating,  however,  just  how  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  dis- 
I  tributed  among  the  grades  adopted,   it  is  important  to  mention 
\  what  other  wiirk  was  Linderatood  to  be  essential  in  ihe  aehoul  room. 
lis  sketch  would  uot  bo  a  just  or  trulhful  record,  if  it  failed 
'    to  vepreiieat  that  teacbern,  the  School   Board  and  the  public  ex- 
I   peQted,  at  that  time,  somethine  wore  from  the  schools  thnn  sim- 
,  pie  JDitrnctioTi  in  tbe  sciences  and  the  mental  discipline  tbeiewitli 
\  connected.     All  mo!<t  cordially  accepted  the  doctrine  that    thr 
wjnnnation  fif  eluiracter,  wasa  part,  at  least,  of  the  high  miHsion  of 
1  the  schools,  if  not  always  expticity  written  iu  words.     And,  with 
'   the  teachers,  it  va?,  an  accepted  uiaslm  that  childhood  was  a  pe- 
I    nod  of  temptation  as  well  as  adult  life,  that  any  school  nf  chil- 
dren would  be  a  battle  ground  of  good  and  evil,  that  deiiept.iou, 
and  fraud,  uud  revenge,  and  thefi,  and  falsehood  wuuid  cerliiH  l_\ 
appear  in  miniature  proportions  with  miniature  men  and  wi>men. 
lad  that  (ruth  and  duty  could  be  os  fuithfally  and  as  succoss- 
\illy  taught  to  those  uf  wis.  as  of  sixty  years  of  age.      la  brief, 
bhai  the  moral  character  of  the  cniM  is  often  pretty  well  deter, 
{wined  before  it  is  usually  supposed  that  it  hiu,  or  eau  liuvr,  any 


moral  character.  It  is  do  part  uf  the  purpose  of  this  narralive 
to  spenk  of  any  success  in  the  aggregate,  or  of  the  apedBl 
t.riumplis  111'  JDilividual  teachers  Crou  time  to  time,  in  winoiot; 
itcy  to  viriaoas  habits  aod  a  true  and  noble  life,  but,  to  itay  tttnt 
fhif  duty  toan  almiii/s  ri-co^iiizeil ,  nod  the  highest  revards  of  tattoll- 
ers  were  often  sought  in  thiit  direction.  Further,  that  frooi 
1848  to  1871,  a  period  of  t«eo<;j-three  years,  the  Bible  waA  rea«! 
daily  at  the  opening  of  the  iichools  aod  its  precepts  rcferTed  tn 
from  time  to  time  as  the  highest  authority  lor  rules  of  coodnei. 
What  wrong  doin^,  or  sorrow,  or  inisfortuae,  wa»  iliereby  sup- 
pressed ia  the  world,  or  what  positive  beoefit  to  manLind  wis 
thereby  contriboled,  none  may  now  prcsauie  to  declare.  But  if 
any  now  hold,  or  may  hereafter  hold,  to  the  opinion  that  monl 
culture  muy  safely  be  dissevered  from  intellectaal  training  in  the 
Buhool-roont,  tbat  any  school,  public  or  privute,  any  where,  m*j 
be  exempled  from  the  incomini;  of  evil  pasiiions  and  iofluenees. 
or,  il  uny  liuld  to  the  theory  that  these  corrupting  le«detici«3 
may  be  resisted  and  vanquished  by  any  mure  lasciQatiouti  of 
science,  it  is  due  to  truth  and  to  impartial  history  here  tu  amy, 
that  such  were  not  the  views  and  convictions  of  the  tnacben 
who,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  aimed  at  the  highest  success 
I'or  the  sfided  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Previous  to  the  establishmeot  of  graded  schools,  perh>|w 
right  Diothods  of  inetructiog  young  children  were  the  leaKt  un- 
derstood and  least  practiced  ol  any  labor  relating  to  school  or 
student  life.  It  seems  difficult  now  to  believe  that  children  or 
six  to  eight  years  of  age  uould,  so  lont*  and  so  generally  have 
been  seul  to  school  with  such  slight  chances  for  wise  isslrac- 
tion  und  with  such  continued  t'ruitles  results. 

The  very  actof  bringing  littlechildren  together  lobe  iastraeted 
iiy  themselves,  compelled  some  sort  of  answer  to  the  ({noK- 
II. in,  ■'  what  can  such  children  iJo  ?"  How,  aod  what,  esB  th«y 
("■  bcHt  taught'/ 

The  following  is  from  the  published  RegnUtioDs  for  Ssndiuky 
S.-|iuo1n  in  1850. 

Akt.  3.  Primary  Schools.  The  course  of  inslmelian  in  tli« 
lary  Schools  will  include  the  simplest  elempotaof  L«ng»ae«. 


oeal  Munictuf^ether  with  interesting 
variouH  ubjects  in  nature,  ndupted 
to  the  uftpaeiticB  oY  i 


L-hildrv 


I  Numbers,  Qeography,  a: 
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D  kind,  variety  and  ezi 
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ItMnliQess,  of  order  and  propriety  n['  eouduet,  of  vurauity,  ktiid- 

lese  and  disioterextedDet^s  in  the  intercourse  oT  pupils  with  cuch 

I  other.     Before  passiDg  to  a   hii^her  ^rade  of  schools,  it  tii  ro- 

cfuired  thm  pupib  shall  be  able  to  read  ftaPntly,  io  the  S  oond 

[  Bender,  he    Taniiliiir  with    half  of  the  muttiplioation  tuble,  be 


Kble  to  name  nil  the  counlrie 
I  AmertCB  from  the  Outline 

eimpto  outliooe,  one  term. 

Such  was  the  theory  of  ins 

I  five   yeariD    acu.  for  childrei 

I  practice  fallen  below,  or   e: 

I  BpeetB,  both.     Id  the    Land 

-s  bei 
tin  the  article  from 
I  the  Second  Reader 

ply  '^Jlmntlj/r  Bt 
I  in  the  exhibition  oj 
I  posed  to  be  pofsible  for  children  io 
I  Much  more  has  been  witnessed  ot  sue 
I  plated,  and  suoeesa  in  writing  word; 
I  the  penmanship  even,  as  well  bs  th 
f  other   respects,   has    fur    surpassed 


ere  bodies  of  water  of  North 
id  have   praoliceii  drawing 


uctioQ,  adopted  more  thiio  iwcnty- 

in    the  Primary  grade.     Has  the 

r,  or   exceeded  the    theory?     In  some  re- 

;    hands  if    skilCul.  cnthusiBHtie  teachers. 

done  for  young  children  ihan  was  proposed 

le  School  RegulatioDS.     Ability  to  reiid  in 

IS  required  io  this  grade, — the  ■{uality,  Bini- 

10  grade  h^s  surpas<ied  the  Primary,  ut  time", 

ng.     iSometbing  was  sup- 

16  elemeots  of  Drawing- 

sshere  than  was  eontem- 

ind  Heoieuces,  success  in 

correutness  ot  formf   in 

hat   waw    lirst    expected 


I  ftom    such    young    pupib.     Several    of   the    Primary    Schools 
1  have  been  greatly  pri^ied,  too,  by  unreful,  thoufjbtful  molhers. 


i  places  of 
I  little  childreu 
I  would  be  '•  01 
land  gentleue^ 
ftcnapccted  rhat 
I  sought  and  so  highly  pri: 
lur  Primary  schools, 


While 


everyw 


and  delicacy, 
was  hoped  ii 
ndness."'     "  u 


Mj'eti/    for  their 
lutset,  that    there 

BBS,"     "  veracity" 


0  anjf  ffrtiili-  woulil  ever  be  so  eap 
d,  iishasoften  been  true  with  the 
nd,  on   account   of  lUe  wy  inrrUei 


Our  older  citizenR  will  readily  vail  to  mind  the 
D  the  Primary  schools  taught  by  Jliss  Celia  IIi 


TOuddcDce  felt 
itington,  Mrij. 


MftrjF  Clarke,  Mr.-.  F.  Hull,  MisM  Fa.iny  MoFall,  Mra.  M.  I>rwcj. 
Mrs.  M.  K-  Foster  atic)  olhcra,  with  parucular  roforcDcc,  to 
u ha riicteri sties,  quite  aside  fruin  all  iostructinn  in  the  text-bout. 

Bat,  on  the  other  haotl,  as  fitU'ot;  b  ilow  tli<>  suodard  expetjtad 
of  the  PritDsry  grade,  it  is  m  beiidmittedlliat  the  teoahlDji  has  n<H 
beiiii  UDil'irin  io  ^{n  klity,  that  the  resuhs  have  varied  rri>Ri  time  Ut 
time  with  the  varied  ubililiea,  persoaal  <)uslilies  and  ualike  de- 
votion of  respcuiive  leuehera  to  the  special  work  they  h«Te  un- 
dertaken to  du.  It  may  bu  safely  asserted,  bawevor,  thai  tks 
possibility  of  u  much  hijchur  order  of  instruution  for  little  nhil- 
drcD  baa  in  our  city,  as  elaewheru,  been  abuDiluntly  deinuii- 
Htrated. 

The  Iosdod,  therefore,  whioli  our  expcrioDL'c  with  lli«  I'riiiwry 
grade  fumisbes  is.  firm,  that  inteliigeut  atieuliuu  bcsti<wed  apun 
the  ri^ht  iuatruution  of  young  ahildritn,  is  even  more  sure  ta  bn 
biHinlifully  rupuid  in  >;aod  result.s  tbau  ia  the  higher  grailes. 
And.  socuad,  that  speciti  love  fur  this  work,  Npocrial  tialnnt 
adaplaliou  to  it  and  special  prepurHtioD  lor  it  un  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  U  iiiilispfii«iilr  to  the  hifjheat  i^ueeei^. 

^KCONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

I'resainiug  that  duvini;  the  two  yours  of  attendauce  upon  lh« 
Primary  aubools,  ehildr^n  have  beeu  geolly  introduced  to  (be 
oleiaentHof  Norabers,  Lari!;uuf;e  atid  Geogrnphy,  whut  iuaj  prnp- 
erly  be  required  of  nupiU.  of  average  ability,  durioK  ')>"  next 
tw<>  years,  or,  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age?  The  SohiKil 
Kc.:ulatienH  of  1850  required  the  followinis  — jPtVB/.an  8ct|Uaiiil- 
ani'e  with  ihe  Bleiiieutary  Sounds  uf  the  laopuage.  Serumt.  be 
able  to  rend  fluently  and  acLurnlely  all  lessons  in  the  Third  Ui!sd«r. 
and  be  able  to  spetl  eorreully  and  define  any  words  round 
in  their  readiDj;  leesoos.  'Jhird.  be  able  to  ^ivo  the  prcliui- 
lury  dofiuitioQB  in  (leogrupliy  and  be  able  to  draw  Bceurat«l; 
)iod  pronjptly  the  uutlinett  uf  each  one  uf  the  tjnit«d  8ui«a 
and  the  countrie!^  of  \ortli  Amorica.  at  the  blav-k-btMird. 
F''"Hh^  be  able  to  answer  ibe  (jue^lioDs  in  nueh  tcxt-booka 
in  Mental  Arithmetic  u<  may  bu  used,  and  be  able  to  rcpirat  i  he 
tMbles  of  WeigbtB  and  MuuKures.     Fifth,  be  able  U,  di»liiteiiish 

several    parts  of  speech  in  any  Hentencc  in  their    readJnc 

;s,  and  give  a  detinitiun  of  the  same. 


In  l(.e  cuurae  uf  yearn,  this  liwt  -if  aludies  and  sdhuul-room 
exerrUes  was  uan»iderably  txluaded.  All  the  territurieH  uf  Lho 
United  States  were  included  in  the  .Map-drawiuf;  work.  To 
these  were  udded  the  tree-hiind  drawing  of  vurious  objeclK  in 
nature.  Esaay-writiag  ws.s  after  ward ;<  madf  a  pramioont  daily 
exercise  in  this  grade. and  especially  with  reference  to  <;raiiiniat.> 
ical  accuracy  aud  the  first  requisites  iu  clear  und  cnrrefit  eiprus- 
aion.  Vdoal  masic  received  tiotiie  attentioj,  and*HelectionA  in 
reading'  were  studied  aod  the  powers  of  the  pupil  tustod,  in 
briofiing  out  the  full  ideas  and  seotimeDta  uf  an  author.  It 
should,  also,  be  stated  that,  in  practice,  the  classes,  recDained  in 
thia  grade  sumowhat  beyond  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  classes 
pfURiolcd  averu[;ed,  for  a  xerics  of  years,  ten  and  a  hall'  years 

It  WBB  uuderslood  among  all  the  tcacliera  of  all  grndcG  ul' 
schools,  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  graded  sjatem  on- 
ward until  1871,  that  oral  instruction  by  the  teacher  would  be 
united  with  the  study  of  assigned  lessons  by  the  pupils.  Tho 
older  pupilf  in  the  Primary  Schools,  were  to  begin  their  student 
lift!  by  daily  tludi/ing  a  short  spclliog  lesson  and  reeiting  the 
tinmc.  in  addition  to  all  the  iustraction  otherwise  givc^.  In  the 
SeuoniUry  Schools,  these  lessons  to  be  studied  were,  each  year, 
gradually  increased,  no  day  being  passed  without  some  lestions 
to  be  mastered,  none  without  some  (-eneral  exercises  conducted 
by  the  teacher. 

Sohool-work,  for  younicr  ehildren,  consisting  oidy  iu  assigned 
lessons,  to  be  followed  by  n  recitation,  soon  heoonios  exceedingly 
heavy  and  disheartening.  Oral  instruction  onh/,  tends  to  dis- 
sipate rather  than  discipline  the  faculties  and  train  the  t-hi'd 
tw  habits  of  self-reliance.  The  happy  blending  of  iho  two,  frnui 
the  lowest  urado  upwards,  was  the  true  ideal  with  the  several 
hundred  different  teaehers  in  the  past  years  of  our  graded  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  list  of  teachers  who  deserve  "  honorable  wcutiou"  iu 
eouaeetiun  with  Ihis  grade,  would  inelade  almost  the  entire 
number  from  I&48  to  1871.  Among  those  of  later  years,  will  bu 
remembered  Miss  Mary  Comstoek,  Mrs.  F.  Hull  Miss  Fannie 
Harris,  Miss  Sarah  Clarke,  Mit's  Anna  Aplin,  Miss  Ilatii':'  Fisher, 
and  of  the  Secnodary  teachers  previous  to  186<l,  Miss  filiza 
Moure,  .Miss  Elina  Lewis,   Miss  Fanuie  B.  Stone,  Miss  .Mariu 


Loomis,  MifiH  Corneli 
Klii:a   M.  JAcltBDD,  M 


,  M.  Walker,  .Miss  Sarih  L.Spr.gue,  Mis 
98  Klisa  D.  Bartlett,  unA   Miss  Eilen  f^ 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  studies  of  tlic  Gramioar  Schoul  Deparlmoot  were  made 
iifi  with  ihe  cxpcctaCioD  ihut  four  years  would  be  Deoe^skry  lu 
(.•om|jlcto- the  courtte.  PractiL-allj,  there  were  two  grades  uf 
scliooU  under  the  <;erieral  title  of  Grammar  schools,  esoh  grade 
having  a  course  of  two  jearR,  Little  elae  was  ever  attempted  in 
eillier  of  theGrumtr-ar  Schoold  thaothe  lhorout;h  study  of  Arith- 
metic. Grammar  and  Geography,  with  Readinc.  Writiof:,  .Spell- 
iup.  Map-drawing.  K^'ay  writing.  Select  Readiof;  aod  Declsva- 
lioii.  MuL-h  iiudy  was  bestowed  by  different  ttmehers  from  time 
tn  time  upou  the  be^^t  methods  sf  doiug  tbis  cleraeatary  workln 
the  most  thorough  tiiuouer.  Though  oothioK  could  be  iteear- 
erod  thai  mi^hl  be  udopied  as  a  subetitule  for  hard  work  for 
[luplls  of  averufre  ability,  yet  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  *  wide 
fteld  in  the  ref^ioD  of  iavenlioii  for  learning  how  to  make  cTen 
h'lr  I  work  act^eptable,  oftea  antraetive,  la  young  ohildieo.  Ooe 
principle,  writ  anilmtovd,  makes  another,  ut  least  ueeept«hlc, 
probably  vety  welcome.  If  due  caution  is  observed  tii  tiooiiaor 
urery  foot  of  the  country  we  inviide,  as  we  proceed,  we  mrnj 
tight  with  eouruee  and  hope  ugaiust  formidable  forccB,  If  ih« 
leaeher  will  keep  his  classes  «(iwy  on  any  jrround  already  oe««- 
pied,  he  may  confidcutly  hope  to  take  the  next  strODghold 
when  he  chooses  to  make  the  attack.  And  every  day  or  obverir- 
ance  of  the  raasim— "make  haste  slowly,"  is  a  day  of  tkc 
i;ri'Htest  gain  lo  (he  pu}.il  uiiH  the  greatest  profit  to  the  publie. 

With  uiany  inenualities  in  gifts  for  teaching,  and  maojr  divrr- 
siiiea  of  methods  tor  doing  the  same  work,  it  was  the  lutin  pur- 
pose of  ihe  sevenil  teachers  who  have  taught  in  ibe  Gratnuir 
school  ^rade,  to  do  everything  falling  within  their  line  of  <lutj 
lo  rhe  iuo»t  thorough  X'oa^ible  manner.  Among  tho^e  wka  h««« 
rendered  mo^t  important  and  acceptable  serviue  to  the  pnMie  in 
this  Department,  are,  Malk  Pbl-scii-aLs,  Mr.  Willbni  B.  Nje, 
Ml,  L.  E.  Walker,  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Woollard,  Mr.  John  Chandlur, 
Mr  M.  H.  Lewi*  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Riyt  :  pBaALft  PftiNCll'AU, 
>liss  Helen  Folleli,  Miss  Fannie  B.  Ston«.  Mis,  I..  A.  MoKlwwB. 
Mis..,  Kliza  W.  Jackson,  Mias  L.  Perr>-,  Miss  B.  HutokinMB. 
.MisE  J.  G.  Brcckcnridgc,  Mlsa  E.  Moore,  and  Miss  S.  J.  Moert. 


TEIE  UNCLASSIFIED  SCHOOL. 

Ilci'ercuce  has  already  beeu  made  to  tho  causes  which  led  to 
tiie  establishment  of  the  Uuclassified  School.  The  geueral 
character  of  this  school  was  much  the  same  as  a  large  country 
district  school,  iucludiug  popils  from  teu  to  twenty  years  oi 
a^^e,  of  all  shades  of  proficiency  in  the  elementary  branches. 
These  scholars  were  such  as  had  recently  moved  into  the  city 
and  were  deficient  in  some,  or  many  respects,  for  admission  to 
the  regular  grades,  or,  through  illness,  poverty  or  misfortune, 
had  lost  one  or  more  years  of  school  life,  or,  through  imbecility 
or  hopele.^s  indolence,  had  lost  standing  in  the  regular  grades, 
or,  who  sought  a  fe«v  weeks  of  instruction  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  this  short  time  would  be  their  last  opportunity,  or. 
whose  constitatiuHdl  temfrHciesyfere  such  as  to  be  always  safer  and 
happier,  and  other  pupils  safer  and  happier  too,  when  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  jyrettj/  derided  f.acuticr  ahiUiy. 

For  many  years,  the  average  attendance  upon  this  school  was 
about  eighty — two-thirds  males — one  third  females. 

Pupils  were  promoted  from  this  school  to  all  grades  below  the 
High  School,  and  at  <iif  titues  in  the  year.  Whenever  scholars 
were  prepared  to  enter  clas.ses  in  the  regular  grades,  they  were 
passed  along  with  the  least  possible  ceremony.  The  school  was 
in  charge  of  a  lady  Principal,  with  one  lady  assistant. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  of  the  existence  of  this  school, 
it  was  managed  and  taught,  almost  entirely,  by  three  different 
lady  Principals,  Miss  M.  Kelley,  (afterwards  Mrs.  M.  Ames.) 
Miss  Julia  A.  Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  F.  Hull,  to  each  of  whom  the 
City  of  Sandusky  and  the  State  of  Ohio  will  owe  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude the  balance  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  probably  ex- 
tending to  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  ! 

SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Previous  to  ld5o,  small  schools  for  colored  children  had  been 
maintained,  at  irregular  intervals,  under  the  management  of  col- 
ored Directors,  as  then  provided  by  the  school  law  of  the  State. 
In  May,  1853,  at  the  request  of  the  colored  people,  then  resi- 
dents, their  school  interests  were  transferred  to  the  City  Board 
of  Education. 


A  separate  school  of  about  twenty  childreD,  afterwards  in- 
crea^<cd  to  about  thirty,  was  organized  for  them,  with  all  the 
rijrhts  and  privileges  of  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

This  separate  school  was  cootiuued  uutil  July,  18i)l.  when  a 
proposition  was  made  by  the  Superiutendeut  to  distribute  these 
childreu  among  the  other  schools  according  to  merit  by  grade 
and  the  residences  of  their  parents,  which  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  separate  col(»red  school  ordered  to  he  discontiu- 
ued.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  these  children  soon  reached  the 
higher  clashes  and  grades  on  the  same  bai>is  of  promotiuu  as 
other  pupils. 

THE  i^ANDUSKY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  building  intended  for  the  Uigh 
School  was  first  occupied  for  this  purpose  in  1845. 

Nothing  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  ({ualificatious  fur  ad- 
mission, or  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  but  the  school  report  for 
that  year  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches*.  L^lanscti 
were  taught  in  **  La^in  and  Philosophy." 

In  184().  the  sciences  taught,  besides  the  common  brauche.«. 
were  Philosophy,  Chemistry.  Physiology,  and  the  Latin  and 
French  languages. 

Ill  1847,  Algebra  and  Astronomy  were  added  to  the  above 
list,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  enrolled  as  members  of 
the  school. 

While  there  was  much  gratification  felt  among  parents  that 
Sandusky  had,  at  last,  a  High  School  of  her  own  where  some- 
thing more  than  the  elementary  branches  could  be  studied  with- 
out sending  their  children  from  home,  still,  the  School  Directc«r$ 
found  that  such  a  school  without  any  fixed  and  known  rules  and 
conditions  of  admission,  and  without  a  regular  course  of  study, 
made  their  position  a  very  awkward  and  embarrassing  one. 
Hence  the  grading  of  all  the  schools  at  the  clo8e  of  this  year. 

1848,  and  the  adoption,  a  little  later,  of  such  a  course  of  study 
for  the  High  School  as  the  wants  of  the  public  seemed  to  re- 
quire. 

It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  most  delicate  and^dicffiult  duties 
which  Superintendents  or  School  Boards  have  had  to  perform  ii» 
Ohio  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  to  make  up  th< 


best  possible  course  of  study  ibr  their  respective  High  Schools. 
For,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  humuci  wisdom  can  frame  a 
coarse  of  study  ibr  a  Public  Kij^h  School  that  would  be  suited 
to  all  tastes,  or  adapted  to  all  localities.  And  it  is,  also,  to  be 
remembered  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  High  School,  as  a 
componeDt  part  of  the  Common  School  system  was  an  experi- 
ment, a  problem  tobe  solved,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  great  caution  in  iutroduciniz  sciences  or  extending 
stadies  that  involved  an  additional  tax  upon  the  public  treasury. 

Id  our  own  city,  the  study  of  the  Languages  had  fallen  into 
such  disfavor,  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  tax-payers  and  qualified  voters  of  the  city,  April  8th,  ^ 
1848,  ''that  all  the  school-houses  now  in  the  district,  and  now 
proposed  to  be  built,  shall  be  used  only  for  common  schools,  ex- 
cluding all  except  the   English    branches.  "     It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  in  preparing  a  course  for  our   High  School,  not  only 
to  omit  the  Ijatin.  always  and  everywhere,  so  essential  to  good 
scholarship,    but    al>o  the  (j-reek  and    the  Modern    fjauguages. 
The  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  must  be  extended  consid- 
erably out  of  proportion  to  meet  this,  tlw)!,,  popular  prejudice. 
The  early  graduates,  or  many  of  thorn,  made  a  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance with  several  Latin  authors  by  means  of  private  instruction. 
At  the  end  of  about  twelve  years,  March  14,  1860,  on  petition 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  signi?d  by  11.  B.Hubbard  anil  twenty- 
i^eveu  others,   "  praying  that  said  Bo:ird  would  authorize  a  class 
^o  be  formed  in  the  High  School   for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Latin  and  (jS-reck,  and  that  tMoh  s'.^holar  joining  said  class  be 
charged  their  proportion  of  the  imire  ise  I  oxp:Mi>(M  of  the  same," 
this  restriction    upon    the    Laiiguages    was    removed  and  they 
were  gradually  included  in   the  course  of  study,  and  portions 
of  Mathematics  omitted. 

A«  vrith  other  High  Schools  then,  it  was  pccessary  while  pro- 

^idiag  for  four  years  of  regular  attendance,  to  keep  in  view  the 

'^ct  ttksit  probably  one-half  of  the  pupils  would  not  remain  lou- 

^^^    t^han    two  years,    and   that,  in  three  years,  at  least  three- 

"unixfi  would  have  disappeared  from  the  sch:iol-room.     Studies 

^ont     c^Hseutially  profitable  to  everybody,  mn-t  therefore  fill  the 

*^  two    or    three  years    of  tHe  course.      Un  ler  such  circum- 


staocea,  our  Public  High  School  was  propoMd  to  benome  a  jwr- 
DiiineDt  feature  of  the  Common  School  System . 

Offered,  as  ii  was,  to  a  community  just  paseitig  out  of  the  «g« 
of  rate-billfl  sod  ioto  that  of  free  educattoD,  to  be  Huattined  by 
tax  upon  all  ihe  property  and  to  so  many  who  had  be«ii  nv- 
.■ustomed  to  regard  a  High  School  ua  au  expeit^iva  luxury,  rmth- 
cr  than  a  prime  neeeaiily,  it  will  be  ennily  understood,  that  great 
folicitude  wus  felt  by  \l*  friends  att  tii  ita  Goal  suc.^ns. 

Fro.n  1S48  to  1852,  this  iichool  oeomed  to  be  regarded  with 
equal  favor  with  the  other  grndeii.  lhoui;h  the  i|ueat!an  of  its 
permanence  wa*  yet  to  be  decided.  It  was  only  under  the  lon^ 
nnd  able  administration  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Cotton  ao  Principal,  cKtftid' 
ing  from  September,  If'ii'J,  to  July,  ISliT,  with  his  accomplished 
lady  n<43iHtar>ts,  Mi-is  A.  A-  Breck  and  others,  thnt  the  Hi^h 
School  oame  to  be  regarded  as  an  indiBpenaable  part  of  the  free 
school  system.  From  th*  first,  it  has  commended  itself  tn  ihe 
kind  rogardti  of  our  citiKeon,  not  by  sending  out  u  very  email 
number  of  very  aocoraplished  scholara,  but  by  affording  lo  ■ 
very  large  number,  one,  two  and  three  years  of  instraction  in 
such  Boiences  as  are  requisite  to  success  in  ordinary,  meebanicMl 
and  business  pursuits,  and  by  such  development  i>f  self-reepMt 
and  seir-rolianoe   as  has  excited  liigh  hopes  of  an  honorkbte  and 
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if  the  High  Hchiinl, 
userulne^s  htve  a{){H>«red 
ir  ways,  but  th«  xtronitBBi 
in  in  the  ervotion  ol  th» 
r.  ycsrs  1866,  1867,  ISeH 


and  18l)». 

The  corner  stone  of  this 
lSf6,  and  the  rooms  were  I 
in  September,   18liH. 

The  cost  of  the  buildinj;  w 
•85,501.88,  eiclu 
cess  of  erection.     There  « 
a  total  of  «32,033,29. 

It  should  be  ■■stated  here,  however,  that  the  oo««  of  nearljr  all    ! 
muterialu  entering  into  the  construction  nf  any  bvildiBg,  «u 


lilding  was  Uid  MftTeuW  STlfc. 
e  iirat    occupied  lor  xehnot    purpowts 

g  with  iho  furniture  ready  for  dmi.  wa» 

luteresl  on  money  loaned  while  id  pra- 

s  pjid  for  interest  96.ft:i1  41,  mBking; 


Id  1850,  Mr.  PUlt  R.  Speouer  wub  omploye-l  to  inBtruct  tlin 
J^upils  of  the  Ki^h  ScboKl  and  Oraramitr  Schools.     Although 
itioued  ouly  through  the  wioier  moathx,  yet  the 
■mprovement   made  in   Penroao^bip   nod  the    taste  for    clPi;aLit 


Writing  thereby  cuUivntcJ, 
For  Hbsolutely  raultless  p 

1  for  this  art,  Mr.  Spi 

in    our   country.     Mr.  J.   Hoi 

je&rs  a.9  aucceasor  In  Mr.  Speoi 

jol  uod  Graromar  Schools.     Mr. 
feloyed  as  teacher  of  PeamaDBhip  in 
een  retaiaed  jd  [his  ^ervic 
lallj  extended  ro  all  grades 

K  LOCUTION, 


apparent  ranny  years  afterwards, 
n.ship  and  for  ability  to 
srobably  has  not  been  surpi 
bcek  wai  employed  for  eeverni 
ir,  for  the  scholars  of  the  High 
Mr.  L.  S.  ThompBOo  was  etii- 
lip  in  the  Autumn  of  IHtiJ,  ami 

if  » 


LeBflOBB  huTo  been  oc 
[trachers  and  pupils,  but  i 
liod  has  been  prnvided. 


lally  given  in  Hlocution  to  both 
itinued  special  instruction  of  this 


BEan'    MBETINOS. 


l^Tom    flnvenjber    I 

iprere  held    for   the  di 

Bringing  forward  cUasf 

1  the  several  brauchee 


jetinga 


d  atte:  wards,  weekly  \ 
of  professional  topics 
lafor  the  exhibition  of  special  prDlii.'ieocy 
taught.  For  teachers  who  begin  their 
1  full  stook  of  everythins  they  need  to 
['know,  such  mcetin>!sare  probably  unneoessary.  Those  who  sup- 
I  P'  se  they  have  aomelhing  still  lo  learn,  will  look  in  this  direo- 
I   lioQ  for  muuh  valuable  instructioD. 

KXAMhNATION  OF  PUPILS, 

Attention  whb  given  !□  1854  and  onward,  to  the  best  nictluidK 

f  Rxatnining  pupils  for  promotion,  such  us  would  be  lair  to  the 

k pupil,  just  to  the  teacher  and  still, a  thorough  text  ol  prcScienoy. 

[■It  ■»  much  easier  to  pledge  a  hearty  support  fur  such  methoda. 


than  it  is  to  discovor  them, 
ten  qaentinnH  and  itDSWcrH. 
Prnb&bly  it  in  better  that  < 


Probably  an  oznmio&tioQ  b;  vrit- 
4  more  eiiuitable  thuu  au  oral  one. 
[ih  written  questioD  should  haTB  ■ 
iparod.  Probably  it  is  better  thnt 
the  candidsle  should  nui  know  thin  value,  until  his  eisminatian 
ia  oomplcted.  Probably  the  time  allowed  for  nuswerinj:  auy 
^iven  set  of  question!'  (should  be  limited,  pretty  exactly.  Prob- 
ably eotne  method  ol'  Dumbcriog  peraoiiH  and  papers  should  bn 
employed  whereby  the  exaroioer  should  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  author  of  the  paper  under  iaiipectioa.  And  probably  this 
would  Been)  to  be  an  approximation  to  a  "fair,  just  and  thuroagli 
tBAtof  proGoiency,"  And,  if  the  purpose  of  the  examination  is 
'imply  to  decide  competilorship  lor  a  priw,  or  to  produce  a  oUs» 
of  intellectual  athlete?,  probabl;  the  mode  juBt  naiued,  would  be  a 
good  one  to  adopt.  But  remembering  that  parcntH  send  their 
children  to  school  to  be  educated  ici'/A  mtch  nhititim  as  tiny  harr, 
and  not  with  sneh  as  the  school  authoritiesi  might  «i»h  tbem  to 
possess,  is  such  a  plan  applicable,  in  all  respocti.  to  the  classTi'  of 
children  in  our  graded  schools  't  Are  there  no  i|ualit.ioB  of  char- 
acter to  be  considered  which  oao  not  be  reached  by  a  written  ei 
nmiaation?  Arc  there  no  diversities  of  gifts,  no  wealth  of  pare 
and  refining  infiuencei,  that  a  true  teacher  prises  hiqh  Dbove  all, 
that  may  be  excused  IVora  the  full  severity  of  an  inquisitor'"  rack? 
Must  a  rule  of  hammered  steel  measure  the  fitness  and  propriety 
of  every  promotion  in  schools  "  mude  hj  the  people,  made  fur  the 
people  and  responsible  to  tbe  people  ?"  Cnn  there  be  no  safe  nt- 
po.iitory  of  discretionary  power  and  common  sense,  that  naj 
temper  school  examinations  to  the  just  rights  of  all  pamntK,  and 
thehigliest  welfare  of  the  schools  at  the  name  time  ? 

There  ought  to  be  such  rules  and  mch  jUxil.iUty  of  ruir*  id  tfa« 
examinations  of  pupils,  and  such  wisdom  in  applying  thtm,  a* 
will  stimulate  all,  dishearten  and  bani»h  none.  And  theae  wUI 
i'l'teu,  further  need  special  adaptation  to  the  local  circumstantwa, 
!t'^e  of  pupils  aud  grade  of  classes  .to  which  they  are  to  b«  ap- 
plied. What  might  often  seem  a  very  desirable  thin);  to  do,  la 
ii'ie  direetion.  by  dividing  a  class  by  the  results  of  nu  Mxatnina- 
rl-ii),  can  not  always  he  done  without  dnins  violem-c  in  m>bi« 
other.  And  here  we  rest  the  hiHtory  of  our  Sekoal  oxauida- 
tiona  from  1854  to  1871. 


IJST  01'  (n^ADUATES. 


I   M«y''lC.  JiTill'H,-. 


XlltnBoulh. 
laelwlJtruwii. 
nhrlilliiua  '•'Tl. 
Sauinit  I'sryl, 
KmUt  lly^r, 

irani*  luiiiluKt>"i- 

UnvrtiJobnouii. 


S..hni  S.  M  iifUn. 


ss'i 


Kmlly  II.  Wwrjr. 


I   Oaf  Ik  E.SBVt>T, 

I    Kwum  A.  Tliirllil^i 
I   Balb  l(.  arrty. 


.AUfsU   II n    iBrit. 
KniuiuK  .I>.|ii,.u,i. 


:  AiitouK'  II.  Mi.miK 
I  I.Bum  A.WclIirrrI 
KiiDlcrll.H'illlHiii 


members  of  board  of  education  from  1849  to 

1871,  inclusivp:. 

By  the  School  Law  under  which  the  schools  were  maintained 
ior  the  pt^riod  above  named,  the  Board  of  Education  consisted  of 
.six  members,  two  of  whom  were  annually  elected  by  the  people 
for  the  term  of  three  years. 

MEMBERS   OK    BOARD   OK    EDUCATION. 

1849. 

Earl  Bill.  Foster  M.  Follett. 

Freeland  T.  Barney,   Thomas  Hogg. 

1850. 


Jlenry  F.  Merry, 
David  Souter. 


F.  T.  Barney, 
D.  Souter, 


F.  M.  Follett. 
U.  F.  Merry 

E.  Bill. 

F.  M.  Follett. 


F.  T.  Barney. 
E.  Bill, 


F.  M.  Follett, 
E.  Bill. 


Walter  F.  Stone. 
II.  F.  Merry. 

Earl  Bill, 

F.  M.  Follett. 

J.  (;.  Po(»i. 

11.  Wildman, 


W.  F.  Stone, 
F.  M.  Follett, 


'V 


Thos.  Hogg. 
li.  F.  Merry, 

1851. 

John  G.  Pool, 
F.  T.  Barney, 

1852. 

H.  F.  Merry, 
.1.  G.  Pool, 

1853. 

•J.  M   Root. 
li.  F.  Merry. 

1854. 

•J.  (t.  Pool, 

J.  M.  Root, 

1855. 
F.  M.  Follett. 

.1.  (ir.    Pool. 

1856. 

Horatio  Wildman. 
W.  F.  Stone, 

1857. 

F.  M.  Follett. 
W.  F.  Stone, 

1858. 

('.  C.  Keech. 
J.  G.  Pool, 


F.  M.  Follett. 
E.  Bill. 


E.  Bill, 
T.  Hogg. 


T.  Hogg, 

F.  T.  Barney, 


.1.  G.  Pool, 
F.  M.  Follett, 


II.  F.  Merry, 
F.  T.  Barney, 


(^hristopher  C\  Keech, 
E.  Bill. 


J.  G.  Pool. 
(\  V.  Keech. 


C.  C.  Keech. 
E.  Bill. 


Henry  Converse, 
li.  \\  ildmau. 


A.  H.  Gale, 
F.  M.  Follett, 


J.  (r.  Pool, 

W.  F.  Stone. 


W.  F.  Stone, 
F.  M.  Follett, 

R.  B.  Hubbard. 
Geo.  W.  Smith, 


W.  F.  Stone, 
Geo.  W.  Smith, 

W.  F.  Stone, 
Qeo.  W.  Smith, 


J.  G.  Pool, 
W.  F.  Stone. 


W.  F.  Stone, 
G.  W.  Smith, 


R.  B.  Hubbard, 
Philander  Gregg, 

J,  G.  Pool, 
John  T.  Johnson, 

R.  B.  Hubbard, 
P.  Gregg, 

R.  B.  Hubbard, 
P.  Gregg, 

J.  G.  Pool, 
J.  T.  Johnson, 


IK5I). 

Adam  Bauer, 
W.  F.  Stone. 

18G0. 

F.  M.  Follett, 
C.  (\  Keech, 

1861. 

C.  C.  Keech. 
A.  H.  (jale. 

1  sr>2. 

W.  F.  Stone. 
J.  G.  Pool, 

18G.3. 

J.  G.  Pool, 

R.  B.  Hubbard, 

1864. 

J.  G.  Pool, 
A.  Bauer, 

1865. 

R.  B.  Hubbard, 
A.  Bauer, 

1866. 

R.  B.  Hubbard, 
C.  J.  Parsons, 

1 807. 

J.  G.  Pool, 
A.  Bauer, 

1868. 

R.  B.  Hubbard, 
A.  Bauer, 

1869. 

J.  G.  Pool, 
A.  Bauer, 

1870. 

J.  T.  Johnson. 
A.  Bauer. 

1871. 

R.  B.  Hubbard, 
C.  J.  Parsons, 


J.  G.  Pool, 
(\  (\  Keech, 

A.  H.  Gale. 
A.  Bauer. 

A.  Bauer, 

R.  B.  Hubbard, 

F.  31.  Follett. 
A.  Bauer. 


A.  Bauer. 
(\  J.  Parsons. 


R.  B.  Hubbard, 
(,'.  J.  Parsons, 


Geo.  W.  Smith, 
C.  J.  Parsons. 

J.  G.  Pool, 
A.  Bauer, 


G.  W.  Smith, 
C.  J.  Parsons. 


P.  Gregg. 
C.  J .  Parsons. 


J.  T.  Johnson, 
0.  J.  Parsons. 


J.  G.  Pool, 
C.  J.  Parsons. 


P.  Gregg, 
A.  Bauer.' 


JuiV.  1:jo4.  Mr.  T.  F.  H:!'irv:i..  Suit^-riniriideni.  tVuiu  Sepivm- 
ber.  13o4.  i^  A!«ri'.  Ii?«i5.  Mr,  M.  F.  C*  W'.ii-rv.  .>iir»eriiiien«iont- 
xroii*  Aj'r:':.  I'^'i-'i.  -.■..laiy.  1S71. 

Mr.  11.  C.  llv.>:>,  1>45  :.^  1>47.  Mr.  A.  W.  Na*un.  j.ari  .^t' 
1S47.  Mr.  Il'.'Uit-r  <i-.-"iw:!i.  j.;ir:  •.»!'  l!>4-^.  Mr.  >.  Miiu*r  par:  of 
1S4S.  Mr  M.  F.  C-wderv.  1>4S  :-  1^52.  Mr.  J?.  S.  O.tioii,  1S52 
lo  l!j67.  Mr.  A.  Fijiiiiiev.  l^ti'  ;,.  lSi;7.  Mr.  N.  S.  WriirUi, 
1^6i<  iM  1S71. 

A<<1STANT  TKArHEK>   IN   THE  llI«iH  SCHOOL. 

Mr>.  M.  F.  C-wvivrv  1^1S  i-  1<52.  Mi>>  L.  A.  MeElwain. 
1S4S  I...  1>51.  M!>v  A.  M.  Cwt.  1^4i•  t..  IS5U.  Mr.  A.  M. 
Suey.  1>52,  Mr^.  riir>ii;iii  1n>2.  Mi-  H.  W.  Morris^.u.  1S53. 
Mi^^  M.  J.  <iudicv.   1^JU.     Mi«  A.  A.   Bntk.  1S53  lu  1S6M. 

« 

Mis*  ^.  Hmui.  I'l^S-l  ^  1^5^.  Mi>>  M.  Kiiiu.  IS5>  lo  1S6U.  Miss 
S.Jjkiiiiicr  1<0U  iM  1M>1.  Mi-  F.  >.  E^iabrwk.  185H  i..  1S62. 
Mi.<>  M.  HuM-arJ.  \<6'1  to  l>6t;.  Mi.-  M.  A.  Magi.f,  1S62. 
Mi.>^  U.  Marshall  li?G4.  Mr>.  L. .1.  Many,  1666 u.  1S67.  Mr.  D. 
Carhi;!!.  l^JOti  to  1S67.  Mr.  A.  KtH.'tt'r.lS67.  Mi>>H.  L.  R..wo.lS67 
to  1S71.     Mi»  ?^.  AiuNlii-.  1SG7  :m  1S71. 

St  Hon  I.    STAT  I  ST  US. 

1S42. 

Male*.  FeinAi^"*.  Tola! 

Eurulieil l9o.  184.  o77. 

IS50. 

M»:r«.  FeaiA>#.  Tut*! 

EnrolltM] 410.  >7.  797. 

Expcn>e!i  tor  luitiou, „.*2.60O.U0 

Repairs  and  liicideiiul  £x|>euso&. 1.202.19 


Total. -.. »3.8a2.19 


EXPKNDITI'RKS  FOR  SCHOOL  VKAR.  KNDlMi  MARCH  31,  I860. 

Amount  paid  Teachers, $8,30b.3G 

Amount  paid  Incidental  Expenses, 371,74 

Amount  paid  for  Stationery  and  Printing . 83.40 

Amount  paid  for  Repairs  and  Supplies.  includingFael,__     820.28 

$9,583.78 

CENSUS    OF  CHILDRKX  IN   PORTLAND  TOWNSHIl*  F(»R  SCHO(M.  YEAR 

OF  185I»-tiO. 

White  Males,.. 1,371 

Whit«  Females, 1,G02 

Total __ 2,073 

Colored  Males, 31 

Colored  Females, 40 

Total, 71 

Total  Children, 3,044 

SNBOLLED    [N    SCHOOLS.     (WHITK    AND    COLORED,)     FOR    SCHOOL 

YEAR  OF  1859-60. 

Central  Schools,' 553 

Secondary  Schools. 301 

Primary  Schools, 849 

1,703 

AVBRAUE    DAILY    ATTENDANCE,  (WUITE    AND   COLORED.) 

Central  Schools, 3(35 

Secondary  Schools, 186 

Primary  Schools, 559 

Tot-al  Average  Attendance - —        1,11^ 


COXDESSED   STATrSTICS  FOR   1870. 

Bj  ihe  census  of  childreu  in  September,  1870,  there 
within  the  district  limits,  between  the  agea  of  five 

aod  twenty-one  years, 4,552 

ToUl  Eorollment  id  the  Public  Schools, 2,128 

AveraMdailT  attendance,.! 1.375 


TEACHBRS   EMPLOYED. 

1  SuperiDlendeDt.     J   Male  Teachers.     25    I-'emale  Teacberi 

EXPENSF.  OF  SCHOOLS. 

For  Salaries  of  Teachers •16,1»4.4 

For  FaH, l,03l.<5  \ 

For  Tncidenl»l  Kxpenses, 3,IQ&.03 

Tntal, «lil,3SS.IS 

PURLlr    SCHOOL  LIBRAHY, 

During  ihc  ezisleocc  of  the  Library  Law.  prcvioDH  to  IStiO. 
about  ei»ht  hundred  volumeii  were  distributed  In  the  I'ablic 
Schools  of  this  city.  From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  i>f 
these  volumes  were  so  generally  road  and  so  roughly  handled, 
daring  the  first  two  years  ifter  their  receplioo.as  to  be  nafit  Tor 
farther  circulatioD.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  volnmc^  wet* 
never  returned  by  the  borrower.t.  From  the  care  at  prcMOt 
latco  of  the  library,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  ibc 
remaining  Tolumes  will  be  valuable  for  reading  or  rtfareBce 
many  years  to  come. 

It  is  proper  to  add  in  closing  this  sketch,  that,  while  it  is  a 
scarce  of  satisfaction  that  a  few  facta  relating  to  the  oritpn  and 
growth  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  may.  herebj,  be  res- 
cued from  utier  forgetful nes'^,  it  ia  also  a  cause  of  mneli  reeret 
thut  the  prescribed  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  fairer  irealment  of  | 
our  past  purposes,  experiences  and  hopes,  and  of  placing  the    i 
labors  of  raapj  most  faithful  and  successful  teacberti  in  »  MiOre    ' 
clear  and  worthy  ligh!. 

February,  187fi.  M.  F.  CtlWPERY. 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

1871 --76. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Boabu  of  Education:     This  sketch  of  ilie 
I  hisioiy  of  the  Sandusky  Pubhc  Schools,  prepared  in  accordance 
I  with  your  onler,  h  compileil  chiefly  from  the  minutes  of  your 
transactions. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Hoard  in  Scpleniiier,  1871,  the  fol- 
lowing entry  appears  on  the  minutes  : 

••The  Committee  on  Teachers  being  convinced  that  certain 
changes  and  improve|^ents  in  the  condition  of  ihe  German  schools, 
and  in  the  appointment  of  German  Teachers,  are  necessary,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  ; 

Reselvtd,  That  a  good  first  class  male  teacher  be  employed  for 
I 'the  higher  German  grades,  at  a  rate  of  not  more  tlian  J750  fer 
J.  year." 

Mr,  J.  H.  May  wa.s  seledeil  as  German  Teacher  •'so  long  as  he 
I  gives  satisfaction  to  the  Board." 

Sept.  21   a  resolution  was  passefl  appointing  Geo.  Thornton  as 
[  acting  Superintendent  for  the  English  Schools,  and  J.  Erckener 
for  the  German  Schools,  and  authorizing  J.  Krckencr  to  employ 
I  an  additional  German  teacher. 

Oct.  27,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wellington  was  appointed  Princi|)al  of  the 
I*  High  School,  vice  M.  H.  I^wis,  resigned. 

Nov.  11,  "Mr.  Chas.  R.  Dean,  of  Port  Hope,  was  eng'aged  as 
r  Superintendent  as  long  as  lie  gives  satisfaction  to  the  Hoard,  at  a 
I  salary  of  giSoo  per  annum."  Mr.  L.  S.  'Iliomiison  acted  as 
I  Assistant  Superintendent  from  Sept.  4th  to  Dec.  ist,  three  months, 
m  additional  salary  of  S60  per  month.  Mr.  J.  A.  Falk,  of 
[■  Chicago,  was  employed  as  teacher  of  the  German  Grammar 
f  School. 

A  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  for  the  High  School,  was 
[ .  procured  at  the  January  meeting. 

In  the  following  May  a  committee  wasappointed  to  give  proper 
[  DOtice  of  the  intention  to  build  a  new  school  house,  and  to  iiave 
I  plans  and  specifications  for  a  building  of  four  rooms. 

On  Saturday,  June  the  isth,   187^,   "  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the 


Board,  the  people  met  and  voted  a  sura  not  to  exceed  $23,000 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  lot  and  erecting  a  school  house, 
in  saifl  city  of  Sandusky," 

At  a  meeting  held  June  the  arst,  1872,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  lo  buy  suitable  ground  (or  a  new 
school  house,  was  presented.  I'hey  had  decided  on  tlie  two  lots 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Ma<lison  an<l  I-awrenr-e  streets,  owned 
by  Jay  Cooke.  Mr.  J,  Cooke  agreed  to  sell  at  S5000,  on  two 
years'  time,  with  eight  |>et  cent,  interest,  provided  a  purchaser 
f:ould  be  found  at  Jio.ooo  for  the  remainder  of  the  block.  Mr. 
Ph.  Gregg  agreed  to  become  that  purchaser.  The  i:ommittee 
recommended  the  location  of  the  house  at  that  point.  I'h,  Gregg 
was  appointed  a  committee  to  survey  the  loi9Vlought  of  Jay  Coolte, 
and  was  requested  to  find  a  good  architei:t,  and  authorized  fi 
pay  such  architect  not  more  than  Si  15. 

July  z^th,  187^,  the  contract  for  building  the  new  school  house 
was  "awarded  to  Carr  &  Merry,  being  the  lowest  bidders."  The 
bid  was  Sii,8()7.  .^ug.  id.  it  was  "  Resolvcii,  That  the  bid  of 
Carr  &  Merry  to  put  into  the  tie»-  school  house  a  heating  furnace, 
with  all  the  registers,  pipes,  \rc.,  for  the  sum  of  S 2, 000,  be 
accepted." 

At  a  meeting  July  17th.  1S7.',  U.  T.  Curran,  of  Cincinnati, 
was  elected  Superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  52,500,  vice  Chas.  R. 
Dean,  resigned. 

At  a  meeting  held  August  30th,  a  resolution  was  passed  which 
authorized  "  our  Superintendent  to  dismiss  the  schools  at  1 
each  day  next  week,  and  ordesed  the  teachers  to  meet  to  discuss 
the  plans  and  methods  of  teaching  to  be  pursued  the  following 
year,  the  High  School  and  Grammar  Schools  being  excepted." 
Miss  D.  Heins  and  C.  Wormelsdorf  were  elected  as  teachers  of 
German  Schools. 

September  the  6ih,  the  following  resolution  was  passed,  at  first 
two  members  only  voting  in  the  affirmative ;  '' Resohvd,  Tliai 
elementary  drawing  be  included  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and 
that  Mr.  L.  S,  Thompson  be  engaged  to  teach  the  same  ;  also  that 
music  be  included  in  the  regular  school  course,  and  tlic  committee 
un  teachers  be  authorized  to  engage  a  teacher  for  the  same,  at  a 
salary  not  exceeding  $600  per  year,  for  22  hours'  services  per 
week."     Also  "thai  the  teachers  in  the  schools  be  instructed  to 


prepare  for  examination  before  j  Board  to  be  hereafter  appuinletl; 
said  exaniinaiiuii  lo  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  present  tern), 
and  that  all  teachers  will  l>e  rctjuired  to  l>c  provided  with  certifi- 
tates  from  said  Board  liefore  coiiinieucing  the  setond  term." 

At  the  next  meeting  we  find  that  J.  F.rtkener  and  C,  Schnaittcr 
were  "authorized  lo  go  to  Cincinnati  tu  examine  the  school 
tijrstem  of  German  English  schools  in  that  plate."  The  Superin- 
tendent was  added  to  thi:  committee.  L'pon  the  reiwrl  of  this 
rommitlce,  Mr.  Falk,  the  princitwl  German  teacher  was  directed 
lu  give  lessons  in  the  High  and  Grammar  schools,  and  the  school 
on  Catn|i  street  was  ordered  to  l»e  tauyht  one-half  day  in  English 
and  German  alternating.  Messrs.  Ciirran,  Erckcner  and  Thorn- 
Ion  were  appointed  a  Board  of  Examinen.. 

April  4th.  1873,  J.  Erckener,  who  had  been  a  very  active  and 
efficient  memlicr  of  the  Board,  especially  well  qualified  to  secure 
the  interests  of  German  inslrnriion,  tendered  his  resign.ntion  as 
Srho*j]  Director  and  Secretary,  his  inlenuon  being  to  visit  Europe. 
June  rjtli,  1873  Geo.  Thornton,  from  the  Committee  on 
Teaching,  reported  a  resolution  defining  the  orgaiii;i3lion  of  the 
S;indiisky  schools  as  follows :  / 

"Resolved,  That  the  schools  of  this  city  shall  consist  of  three 
(lasses,  to  be  known  respectively  as  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High 
.Schools.     The  Primary  Schools  shall  embrace  the  first  four  years, 

I   the  Grammar  Schools  the  second  four,  and  the  High  School  the 

I  third  four  years.  That  no  teacher  be  cmployeil  by  the  Board 
until  he  or  she  shall  have  passed  an  examination  and  shall  have 
received  a  certificate  from  the  City  Bi>ard  of  Examiners.  That 
the  salaries  shall  Ije  uniform,  according  to  the  following  schedule: 
Primary  teachers  of  less  than  two  years"  cx|>erience,  ^30  per 
month :   three  years',  J35 ;  four    years',    S40. 

In  the  Grammar  Schools  the  following  schedule  was  adopted  : 
Teachers  to  enter  this  grade  must  have  had  not  less  than  four 
years'  experience,  and  in  this  case  the  salary  for  the  first  year 

I    shall  be  8400;  after  two  years'  additional  experience  in  this  grade, 
I450 ;  after  two  or  more  years'  additional  experience,  S500. 
For  smterior  ability  and  success  in  the  highest  Grammar  grades, 

J  (in  no  case  to  exceed  |io  per  month,)  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent,  certified  to  (approved)  by  the  Committee 


on  Teachers,  and  voied  on  by  the  Board,  the  salary  of  any  teacher 
may  be  raised  above  the  schedule  price. 

The  salaries  of  special  teachers,  High  School  Principal  and 
leathers,  and  Siif«rintendent  were  also  fixed  as  follows  : 

Music,  ^600;  Drawing  and  Writing,  $1,200;  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  $1,300;  First  Assistant,  S800;  Second  Assistant, 
$600;  German  Principal,  Jiooo;  German  Primaries S 600  :  Prin- 
ci|)al  Grammar  School,  ^1,300;  General  Siijierin  ten  dent,  $2,500 
jier  annimi." 

It  was  also  "  Resolved,  Tliat  the  Committee  on  Teachers  take 
proper  measures  to  classify  teachers  under  these  rules.  " 

At  a  special  meeting,  July  1873,  it  was  "  Ressk'ed,  That  ^^'S 
be  paid  Mr.  Gregg  for  services  in  procuring  plans,  &'c.,  motley  ex- 
pended, making  investigations  in  school  buildings,  superintending 
construction  of  new  school  building  and  pre  [taring  ground  for  the 

July  iith,  it  was  ••  Resolved,  That  an  allowance  of  $325. b6  be 
paid  Carr  S:  Merry  for  extra  work  done  on  the  new  school  build- 
ing in  the  4th  Ward." 

This  house  was  filled  with  pupils  from  the  central  schools  and 
the  Carap  street  school,  constituting  a  primary  school  of  the  ftrsi 
four  years  ;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Clarke,  principal.  Miss  E.  Beal,  Mrs. 
M.  Dewey,  and  Miss  Briggs  were  the  teachers  of  the  fourth,  third, 
second  and  first  years  respectively. 

Sept.  5th,  1873,  Mr.  Barker  was  appointed  "a  special  commit- 
tee to  make  arrangements  for  scholars  living  east  of  Pipe  Creek  (a 
suburb  of  the  city,)  to  enter  Perkins"  school." 

The  Superintendent  was  ordered  to  reexamine  "all  scholars 
who  may  present  themselves,  provided  their  record  be  60  per 
cent."  These  pupils  had  failed  in  the  examinations  of  the  previ- 
ous year. 

'■  Miss  E.  Patterson  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  at  a  salary  of  X900  per  annum ;  Miss  M.  Lambc  beii^ 
teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Miss  Julia  L.  Mills  teacher  of  Latin." 

Sept.  19th,  1873,  "Resolved,  Thai  the  rule  relating  lo  school 
hours  be  amended  by  striking  out  '  and  from  1 J^  lo  \^  P.  M.,' 
and  inserting  from  2  to  4  P.  M."  By  ihe  foregoing  resolution 
the  school  day  was  limited  to  five  hours. 

October  24th,  it  was  "  Resolved,  That  Mr.  C.  Miller  is  hereby 


y 


appointed  a  special  committee  to  purchase  lots  31-34  and  ao  feet 
of  lot  35  on  Barker  street,  5th  Ward,  for  school  purposes,  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $l,l■}2.^ti." 

Nov.  7th,  Mr.  Miller  "respectfully  reports  that  he  has  contract- 
ed for  lots  No.  32-34  and  20  feet  off  of  lot  35."  The  contract 
was  ratified. 

At  this  point  a  ripple  of  humor  appear;  in  the  records,  in  the 
following  entry,  "The  teachers'  pay  roll,  amount  ^2,013.33,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  janitor  and  sweeping  brigade,  were  all 
owed  and  ordered  paid." 

Jan.  ad,  1874,  "The  printing  uf  the  annual  report  of  1871-3 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  repairs  and  supplies." 

April  20lh,  "  a  committee  was  apjKjinted  to  report  with  regard 
to  a  room  in  which  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Board."  This 
committee  reported  and  was  directed  to  fit  up  the  room  in  Front 
of  the  High  school  room. 

The  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  High  School  having  asked  per- 
mission (o  raise  the  per  cent,  required  for  passing  examination, 
their  petition  was  granted. 

The  building  committee  were  directed  to  have  plans  and  sjjecifi- 
oalions  prepared  for  a  school  building  in  the  gth  Ward.  Subse- 
rjuently  a  |)lan  for  an  eight  roojii  building  was  submitted  by  the 
Superintendent,  who  was  directed  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
architect  to  pre|)are  working  plans  and  si)ecifi  cat  ions  for  the  same. 
H.  E.  Myer,  of  Cleveland,  was  employed  as  architect,  and,  (we 
i|UOle  from  the  Daily  Register,)  "  The  walls  of  this  building  are 
of  our  beautiful  blue  limestone,  and  prove  that  a  simple  solid  wall 
with  no  extra  furbelows  and  projections  to  catch  dust  and  rain,  is 
more  beautiful  than  one  redundant  with  flourishes.  The  outside 
of  the  building  suggests  that  utility  has  been  the  main  element 
consulted  to  attain  beauty.  The  inside  fulfills  the  promise  of  the 
exterior.  There  arc  two  cisterns,  the  cellar  is  stone  paved  ;  a 
i:entral  hall  runs  through  the  building;  the  rooms  are  in  the  cor- 
ners, lighted  upon  two  sides.  There  are  two  stairways,  with  a 
a  level  of  ten  feet  at  half  the  ascent ;  two  entrances  to  each  room, 
one  through  li  cloak  closet  for  the  children,  and  one  direct  for 
teachers  and  visitors.  The  doors  are  hung  on  reversible  hinges, 
self  dosing :  the  floors  are  of  Virginia  yellow  pine,  deadened  with 
eight  inches  of  grouting ;  the  light  comes  from  the  rear  and  left 


side,  three  windows  to  a  side,  not  grouped,  extended  to  the  ceil- 
ing. There  is  a  healed  ventilating  shaft  lo  each  room,  with  a 
register  both  at  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  ;  the  walls  are  furred  , 
the  roof  is  of  slate.       Il  is  a  lic.iutiful  gift  to  the  children.'' 

The  cost  ill  the  aggregate  was  S77.57S,  with  ^roo  for  extras. 
The  builder  was  Mr.  V.  Kerber. 
,  "  The  Superintendent  laid  before  the  Board  a  plan  of  cmplor- 
ing  ail  experienced  teacher  lu  prepare  j-oung  teaclicrs  for  iheir 
fiosilioiis."  This  refers  to  a  training  school,  which  was  set  in 
operation  in  Sept,  1S74.  Six  primary  schools  were  assigned  to 
the  same  number  of  young  ladies,  uiuier  the  care  and  direction  uf 
Miss  M.  A.  Chenoweth,  a  graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal 
School.  A  uumiier  of  others,  candidates  for  |>usitioiis  in  the 
schools,  receive  instruction  with  the  pupil  teachers.  Those  who 
have  charge  of  classes  receive  a  small  salary.  The  course  of  in 
struclion  extends  through  two  years,  and  includes  Mental  PIiiIoM>- 
phy,  as  applied  to  Teaching,  Criticism  I^essuns,  and  general 
instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  the  Hoard  employed  Miss  Huldah  Gazlay,  as 
assistant  for  this  school,  who  takes  charge  of  the  training  school, 
and  leaves  the  principal  lo  devote  the  greater  part  of  her  time  to 
instruction  of  those  who  art  not  yet  employed  in  teaching. 

In  December,  1874,  the  "IM  Court  House."  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  county  officers,  was  htted  for  the  occupancy  of 
six  schools  at  an  expense  of  S630.  The  training  school  was  re- 
moved to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

A  committee  "  appointed  to  look  out  lots  for  school  purposes." 
recommended  the  purcliase  of  four  lots,  being  8  rods  on  Sycamore 
Line  street,  and  14  on  Third  stiecl,  and  that  an  additional  part  of 
a  lot  be  purchased  for  the  5th  Ward  school  house  building. 

It  was  resolved  that  45  minutes  per  day  he  given  to  instruction 
in  German. 

In  1872-73  the  five  <ienoan  schools  were  virtually  unclassified  ; 
the  school  in  famptown  consisted  nominally  of  three  grades. 
■iclually  of  four  or  five  ;  the  remaining  primary  schools  contained 
two  grades  each.  The  German  schools  have  been  classified,  and 
the  remaining  primary  schools  have  been  so  arranged  that  each 
teacher  has  but  one  grade.  Tliis  grade  consists  of  tw»  divtstoos. 
There  are  now,  Jan.  1876,  eight  divisions  of  the  pupils  of  tbedtst 


I 


four  ye&rs,  instead  of  four  as  formerly.  The  course  of  study  is  so 
arranged  ihai  the  best  pupils  o(  any  section  of  a  grade  can  over- 
lap the  ])rngress  of  the  lowest  section  of  the  succeeding  grade  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  tear  promotion  without  injury.  Monthly 
written  examinations  were  introduced  into  the  schools  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  1871  and  '72  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Thompson, 
who  performed  the  duties  of  Sii]x;rintendenl  of  F-nglish  schools, 
under  the  appointment  of  Geo.  Thornton,  who  had  lieen  assigned 
(bat  duty  by  the  Hoard,  lliesc  evaminalions  have  Iteen  continu- 
ous in  operation  from  that  time,  occrirring  at  such  times  and  with 
iuth  frequency  as  ihe  interests  of  the  schools  seemerl  to  demand. 
German  is  now  taught  in  every  school,  and  pupils  can  receive 
an  education  in  the  elements  of  German  in  our  lower  schools, 
wliich  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  German  language  and  literature  in  our  higher  schools. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  training  in  the  elements  of  read- 
ing by  the  phonic  method,  for  the  first  six  months.     The  pupils 
are  taught  to  write  eacii  word  as  they  learn  it,  and  become  so 
familiar  with  it  that  they  can  write  it  in  a  sentence  from  dictation, 
and  in  their  own  composition.     Every  reading  book  is  read  from 
end  to  end,  and  carried  with  a  class  from  term  to  term,  until  it  is 
.  finished.     In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  the  history  of  the 
I  United  States  pjulially  takes  the  jilace  of  the  reading  book.    Spell- 
I  ing  is  taught  lx)th  orally  and  by  writing  from  the  reading  books. 
I  la  the  High  School,  works  of  the  l^st  English  authors  are  read  and 
'  commented  upon.     Writing  is  taught  throughout  the  whole  course. 
I  The  pen  is  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  pu]>il  at  the  beginning  of 
I  the  second  year.     Arithmetic  extends  through  the  first  nine  years 
I  of  the  course,  when  algebri  and  the  elements  of  geometry  succeed 
1  .anguage  lessons  are  formally  l>egun  at  the  end  of  the  second 
i  year,  and  merge  into  the  study  of  English  Grammar  and  compo- 
I  sition.   Rhetoric,  Latin,   and   English   Literature,  in   the  High 
I  School.     Geography  is  begun  in  the  fifth  year  and  culminates  in 
I  ii  course  of  Physical  Geograpliy.     Exercises  in  free  hand,  dicta- 
l.tion,  and  drawing  from  memory,  arc  given  in  all  grades ;  in  the 
lithird  year  exercises  in  design  are  begun ;    in  the  seventh   year 
V drawing  from  a  model  is  introiluced,  .ind  exercises  embracing  the 
I  simpler  geometrical  problems. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  in  all  the  grades. 


Object  Lessons,    simple  lessons  in   Ph>'sics,   Physiology  asA 
Botany  are  taught  in  a  systematic  course- 
German  is   begun   simultaneously   with  F.nghsh   in  a  parallel 
course  of  instruction. 

In  the  High  School,  besides  the  studies  which  supplement  the 
course  of  the  lower  grades,  are  Zoology,  Modern  History,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Logic,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Astronomy,  Mental 
Science,  Science  of  Government  and  Moral  Science. 

Ulysses   T.  Cobran,  A.  M.,  B.  L., 

Supl.  &/woh,  Sauiiusky,  Ohio. 


STEDBMLLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  first  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  dated  Octo- 
ber 1,  1838,  the  directors  being  Dr.  John  Andrews,  chairman, 
Rev.  C.  C  Beatty  and  Mr.  Jamea  Means. 

The  following  resolutionR  were  passed  ; 

Thai  «  roePling  of  the  qualified  vatere  of  the  school  dislricl  of  ihe  town  of 
SteiibeTiTille  he  held  at  the  fourl  hou«e,  for  the  purpose  of  praposing  lo  raise  a 
tu  to  huUd  a  Bchoul-house  or  ttchoui-houseii  in  uid  dlHtrict. 

That  ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Beatty  be  a  coiamitl«e  lo  draw  up  and  Bubmil  to  »aid 
meutiDit  a  fliiilable  plnn  of  a  et-haol' house,  with  an  entitaajja  of  tU  probable 


Accordingly  a  meeting  was  held  November  3,  at  which  Judge 
Leavitt  presided,  and  Dr.  Andrews  presented  the  following  pre- 
snible  and  resolution,  which  were  adopted  : 

Wbereas,  Thin  meetinj;  ix  now  cnnvene<l  in  purHiianee  of  a  call  by  the 
j<chool  directors  of  (hiK  Fuhool  dietrict,  its  object  haviog  been  staled  to  be  to 
levy  a  tax  fur  the  purchaM!  of  one  or  more  lots  orgroiind,  and  for  the  orecljun 
of  one  or  more  Bchool-housca  thereon  ;  and  wheream,  this  meetia;;,  entertaioini; 
a  dee*))  aetise  of  the  great  iiupurlance  of  a  well  regulated  and  properly  conduct- 
ed xjHiem  of  coinii.on  achouitt,  whether  vieved  in  their  operation  upon  iodivid- 
lis!  character,  or  n3  effecting  the  wetl&re  of  society  and  Ihe  peace,  prosperity 
and  ullimaie  deslinr  ufour  country;  and  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  Ibis  meet- 
ing, ihe  lim  step  neceesary  to  elevate  the  ciianicler,  and  to  secure  the  succe* 
of  common  schools,  ia  to  provide  suitable  grounds  and  cuuiniodious  and  attrac- 
tive bitildingH  for  their  ucconimodntion.       ' 

BeMlvfd,  That  for  the  purchase  of  [wo  suitable  lots  of  ground,  the  one  north 
and  the  the  other  aoulb  of  Market  street,  and  for  Ihe  erection  of  two  good  houses 
thereon,  this  meeting  do  vote  to  levy  a  tax  of  six  thoiisHJid  doltars,  to  be  col- 
'ecied  in  three  equal  suihb  on  and  before  the  first  day  of  April,  1839,  1810  and 
1841. 

Ia  aocordanoc  with  specificatione,  prepared  and  submitted  by 
the  Rev.   Mr.  Beatty,  two  brick  school-houses  were  built  at  a 


cost  of  $2,000  00  for  each,  exclusive  of  ground  aod  furnimre. 
E^h  was  two  stories  high  and  designed  to  accommodate  251) 
pupils  ;  this  number  had  applied  for  admission  very  soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  buildings,  and  it  was  tbnnd  newssan,-  to 
decline  receiving  any  more. 

The  schools  were  opened  in  December  1839,  with  the  follow- 
ing teachers:  North  School — Mr.  John  Taylor,  Mr.  Edwanl 
Woods,  Miss  Elizabeth  Judkins  and  Miss  Jane  Dick.  Suiiih 
School— Mr.  T.  A.  Plants,  Mr.  William  C.  Wilson.  Miss  E. 
McDonald  and  Miss  Martha  Judkins.  The  salaries  ranged 
froni  thirty-five  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beatty,  the  Bible  was  introduced  as  a  read- 
ing book,  and  the  Eclectic  series  of  readers  and  spellers,  nmt 
Eirkham's  English  Grammar  were  also  adopted. 

Market  street  was  made  tlie  dividing  line  between  Uie  schools. 

In  1840  a  system  of  rules  was  adopted,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  selected : 

Teauhers  shall  at  all  times  exerciHe  a  firm  and  vigilanl.  hiil  |in>de»l  ititi- 
pline,  governinft,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  laoral  nieBHtimi,  ■■»!  punivhlnc  ■> 
seldoia  a«  may  be  conaistant  witli  securing  obedience. 

For  groHi  disobedience,  n  Hcholar  fihall  be  subjected  fin'.I  In  be  neni  humr  b< 
the  teacher  with  written  InCbrmalion  to  the  parent  or  guanlian.  When  ihi 
example  of  a  refmctory  pupil  is  found  injurious,  or  refbrraation  appear*  liopp 
less,  the  teacher  Bhalj,  with  the  advi(«  of  the  directora,  have  recoil rw  I"  •a*- 
pension  from  the  Bcliool. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1840,  a  school  meeting  was  held, 
and  Dr.  John  Andrews,  in  behalf  of  the  Board,  predated  lb' 
following  Import : 

The  undersigned  having  acted  an  >ichoul  Jirectori  fur  the  •cbool  diatric*  tin- 
braced  in  ihi*  ixirporate  limits  of  the  lawn  of  Sleiibecvill*,  Ibr  the  Iva  tw 
yesn<,  deem  it  due  both  to  those  for  whura  ihey  have  acted,  and  Ui  thvRurlt^ 
to  submit  lo  the  uet'ting  nnw  asaeubled  for  the  purpora  archooaiiii;  lh«ilr  -tte- 
ctssors  in  office  it  report  ofth?ir  doings,  and  of  the  principle))  h_»  which  liiet 
liBve  been  govt^med  in  the  discharge  of  Iheir  nfficiB)  dutiaa.  W«  prvMiniF  it  !• 
w  much  to  sH)'  that,  whatever  may  be  the  prewnl  public  opinion  on  ttti 
lubjecl,  until  recently,  free  schools  hare  proved,  among  uf,  to  be  ttlniuM  n«el(M 
au^  permnneiA  \»ftla\  t««tV.  ucaaDcmed.  In  inTcMicalii^  tbe  auir 
of  this  impoHanl  tac\^  liie  cucMtuiVmi*,  ^VvAi  utunv^'OAai^  ntketi  of  miaw 
Lporl*nce,  prea«iW  i«e\t  lu  out  nivA*  a*  \W  ^a-j*.  ovrcs>i«!,%.*«^»iB.  *M||- 

■y  free  acliooX  t»d  cwnefl.  WiOrw^keWWet  ^«  Mjvrfww««wi!«i».^  «|d 
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gitrded  lu  n  "poor  school ;"  ii  tircunislaiici;,  wliicli,  lu  u  free  uoumry  like  our«, 
where  all  atsnd  upon  a  juiiE  equulitj,  and  wburu  wealth  giveu  to  iu  posaesaora 
no  prfcedeace  in  public  eHlimalioD,  strikes  a(  the  root  of  nay  inBtituliuri  de- 
tigned  for  the  moral  and  intellecliml  improvement  of  the  ooiiimunity.  Our 
Grsl  object,  therefore,  and,  na  we  deeiued  it,  our  timl  dut;,  wan  lo  remove  thi« 
unfounded  and  ioiuriouH  view  of  the  iiiienliun  of  free  lehoola.  We  resolved, 
if  ihe  public  would  auataiu  us  in  ihe  attempt,  lo  make  the  fret'tiuhoolHorSteu- 
benvilJt)  equal  to  any  other  ochooU  of  Himilar  design  in  the  place;  lu  place 
them  on  Huch  a  footing  of  character,  re-tpectubilitv  and  uaefulnem,  that  any  one 
■1e«irious  of  giving  Sir  children  a  common  Englifh  education,  would  be  an«iolln 
lo  have  them  educsted  in  thene  gchoolx.  At  this  time  the  district  owned  but 
une  lot,  on  which  there  whh  a  very  inconMderable  houae.  [This  lot  wiw  after- 
ward* Kold  for  tifly  dollara.]  To  UH  i(  seemed  ewieiitial  to  the  «uccewi  of  our 
.plan,  to  provide  grounds  and  honaee  soiled  by  their  Bituation,  size,  comfort  and 
f|tner«l  atlroctive  appearance,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  si^hoola ;  and  we 
themfore  rexolved  lo  submit  the  qiio^tion  iu  the  qualilied  volera  of  the  district, 
wliether  they  ahoiild  vote  a  anfficient  tax  to  enable  uh  lo  carry  out  our  plaOB, 
und  to  abandon  it  in  deapair  if  not  Bualained  in  thin  appeal. 

I  The  renponsK  was  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  generous  |ieg[>lv. 
[Total  average  daily  ntlendai-.ue  in  the  othools  -159.] 
The  bronchen  taught  in  the  various  adiouU  embrace  the  letlera,  npeliing, 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography.  The  Eclectic  Series  has 
ken  adopted,  an  far  ax  practicable,  an  the  text  booka  for  the  achools.  The 
Bible  ia  u>ed  aa  a  reading  book,  as  well  from  a  conviction  of  ilH  value  as  |>er- 
lupH  the  pureat  specimen  of  the  Anglo  Saion  tongue,  as  also  with  a  view  to 
IfBpresa  the  minda  of  our  y-uth  with  the  only  monl  and  religious  principles 
Mich  can  make  them  unefnl  citizens  of  an  enlightened  republic.  Of  the  value 
•f  the  instruction  imparled,  we  leave  every  parent  and  guardian  to  Judge  for 
feunaelf,  hut  we  deem  it  due  U>  the  leaclier*  to  say  that  we  regard  them  as  all 
well  qualified,  fkithful  in  the  diachnrge  of  their  duties.  No  one  can  enter  the 
rooms  without  being  Hensible  of  the  order  and  quiet  that  are  preserved,  and 
that  our  free  achoole  are  no  longer  regarded  lut  scenes  of  confusion,  idleness  and 
insubordination.  This  result  is  due  to  the  eierlions  of  the  teachers,  and  de- 
serves Ihe  public  commendation.  Ii  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  schools  ore 
ifae  beat  that  the  district  can  have,  hut  that  they  are  as  good  as  ran  lie  expect' 
ed  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  district  is  placed,  and  thai  they  may 
be  regarded  as  the  mmmencemeut  of  a  new  eru.  in  uur  free  ^huoU, 

JSigned.]  JOHN  ANDBEWB. 

I  JAMES  MEANS. 

'  Thus,  tlin>ugli  the  faithful  labors  of  Dr.  Beatty,  Dr.  Andrews 

and  Mr.  Means,  a,  new  era  had  indeed  (.■omraent-ed.  They  had, 
iu  two  years,  placed  the  public  i^chools  on  a  tirm  foundation,  and 
even  madt^  h  tiood  beginnin(j  towardw  aHystem  of  graded  schools, 


For  several  years  after  this  the  wrhyols  wrre  (^tened  in  April 
and  DODtinued  but  six  raonthe.  The  rooms  were  rented  for  pri- 
vate schools  ill  the  winter  at  rates  ranging  froni  $1.50  to  $2^-5 


per  I 


mth. 


Id  1843,  Messrs,  Taylor  and  Wilson  were  employed  to  tcarh 
evening  schools. 

Until  1850  the  annual  elections  of  directors  had  been  beid  in 
September ;  after  this  time  they  were  held  in  April. 
,      In  1852,  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  were  appointed  far  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  it  was  resolved  : 

That  before  the  cominenceaienl  of  the  next  Bchool  Urm,  ■  BMCting  of  ma- 
anlution  be  held  wilh  the  teacliers  Ihat  msj  be  eiu;itoTed,  for  tbe  piirpnc  of 
each  and  all  unilervianding  their  iliilie«  and  re<pon$Ibilili«*. 

This  is  probably  the  result  of  an  institute  which  wss  held  in 
October,  1851,  and  wiiich  seenis  to  have  been  the  6r«t  ever  lield 
in  this  eounty.  It  had  continued  one  week,  onder  the  instruc- 
tion of  Messrs.  A.  A.  Smith,  Greo.  K.  Jenkins  and  J.  Markhain. 

About  this  time  iKiolc-iigent^  seem  to  liave  been  troubli%«onie. 
since  a  rule  was  jMi^ed  prohibiting  their  visiting  the  school- 
houses  while  the  schools  were  in  session  ;  after\t'ards  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  no  series  of  books  should  \ic  discontinued  umi' 
they  had  been  used  at  least  five  years.  The  spirit  of  the  lait«T 
has  been  faithfully  observed,  for  many  of  the  text  books  now 
(1875)  used  by  the  pupils  have  been  in  use  twenty  years. 
SDPEHINTBNDBJJT  APPOINTEI>  AND   HIOH   SCHIM>L  PROPOHED. 

In  1853  Mr.  Thomas  F,  McGrew  was  appointed  "Arting 
Manager"  of  the  schools,  rules  were  published  establishing  three 
grades.  Primary,  Secondary  and  Grammar,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  ot^auizing  a  High  School.  The  following  n^pnrt 
was  published : 

STEtiBe.vvii.i.E,  August  4.  IMB. 

PuniuaDl  lo  public  notice,  a  weelinf:  for  enrol irageiuvnl  nf  popular  PiliKa- 
lion  WOK  held  in  llie  Norlh  School  Hoiiae,  and  orKaniced  h/  calling  R«v. 
W.  Dunlap  to  the  chair,  and  sppoincintc  L.  A.  WaJker  avcreury- 

Tbe  Hon.  Thomas  Means  was  then  introduced  lo  (he  meelinK,  and  [«o- 
ceeded  to  deliver  a  learned  and  Interesting  addr«w  upon  the  origin,  pruKraa, 
aod  present  condition  of  common  scbooli'  in  the  Stale  of  Ohiu. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Means,  and  resohitiona 


■WKtv  ]ijitwi;«l  retaiminciiiliiig  tlie  erection  of  a  new  sc'IiodI-Iiousc, 
UkI  the  organization  oi'a  central  High  School. 

ThiH  ytflT  it  waa  ordered  by  tlic  Board  ttiat  "persons  employed 


^ 


as  tenchers  arc  requested  to  attend  the  Teacliers'  Institute  at  least 
two  hours  each  week  duriag  the  session  of  the  school,"  A  sep- 
arate w^hool  for  colored  children  was  organized. 

Id  July,  1854,  Mr.  Warren  J;  Sage  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  Superintendent  of'sehools,  at  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars [)er  annum.  The  same  month  he  presented  an  excellent 
8yst«ni  of  rules,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
They  provide  a  system  of  grades,  which,  with  some  slight  changes, 
have  becD  maintained  until  the  present  time.  To  him  is  justly 
due  the  credit  of  ot^nizing  the  High  School,  which  was  opened 
in  November  of  the  same  year. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Si^  was,  at  his  own  request,  relieved  of 
all  lare  over  the  lower  grades,  and  gave  his  exclusive  attention 
to  the  High  School.  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Dessellem  was  elected  Assist- 
ant Su|)enutendent  and  afterwards  Superintendent. 

It  was  ortlereil  that  "to  facilitate  the  more  thorough  classiti- 
(utiun  of  pupils,  boys  and  girls  shall  be  assigned  to  the  same 

Mr..McIjain  was  (wnuitted  lo  teach  vocal  music  iu  the  schools, 
the  pupils  paying  iiir  his  services. 

There  being  more  applicants  for  admis.sion  to  the  schools  than 
i«u]d  be  accommodated,  the  number  of  pnpils  for  the  fourteen 
teachers,  in  grades  below  the  High  School,  was  limited  to  770 — 
an  average  of--55  t'j  each  teacher.  In  1874-5  the  average  en- 
rollment in  st^hools  nf  the  same  grade  was  59,  but  the  school 
rooms  now  ased  are  larger  than  the  old  ones. 

In  1857  a  visiting  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was 
ajijKiiutt^Kl  each  month  by  the  Board,  but  no  record  of  their  re- 
]iort  has  been  kept. 

In  1858  an  efibrt  was  made  U>  build  a  new  school-house,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000,  but  at  a  meeting  of  citizens,  held 
April  3,  the  proposition  was  defeated.  In  June  the  "Grove 
Academy,"  on  Seventh  street,  was  purehaseil  for  $5,000, 


^M             Lii  Oi-tolK^r,  l»t;7,  Mt-ssi 

6 
s.   Hurd  and  BIythe  were  authorial 

^^^        til  prapure  plaut^  luiil  tipw 

fioations  ibr  a  school   house  on   the         J 

^^B      corner  of  Fourth  and  South  Btreets ;  this  hiiilciiiiB  wa-*  'jtv-iipipd       fl 

^H       in 

■ 

^H          By  a  vote  of  the  peopW, 

in  November,  1871,  the  Board  were       ■ 

^^M      directed  to  build  a  house  north  of  Market  street,  at  a  cost  not  to       H 

^^M      exceed  $50,000.     At^onliiigly   the  building  now  atauditig  on       | 

^^m        the  corner  of  Fourth  and 

Dock  streets  was  erected,  and   wa- 

^^H        opened  for  pupils  in  June, 

187.3. 

^^1                                    MKMHRRHOFTH 

K  BOARI>  Of  KUU<'ATIIiN. 

^H                        18:)S   AND    UiW. 

1»47    AM>    184«. 

^H           John  AudrewK. 

Jama;  Collier. 

^H           C.  C.  Beatty. 

John  S.  Patterwui. 

^H             Junies  Mmns. 

William  Collins. 

^M 

184», '.5(lANi.'51. 

^H            John  Andrew;-. 

William  Collins. 

^M           J.  E.  Sutherland. 

Joseph  Beatty. 

^H            Nathaniel  Dike, 

Thomas  F.  McGrew. 

^M 

18.-)2. 

^m            J.  K.  Sutherland. 

Thomas  F.  McGrew. 

^m            Natlianiel  Dike. 

Louis  A.  Walker. 

^H            Jaraeft  Wilson. 

^1     •              1»42  Anv   I84:i. 

1853  AND  1854. 

■            Samuel  Page. 

Thomas  F.  McGrew. 

H         c.  c.  Woicott. 

James  S.  Abrahams. 

^H              Duvld  Cable. 

Alexander  Conn. 

^1 

1856. 

^^M             Samuel  Pagf. 

Thomas  F.  McGrew. 

■            William  B.  Kerlin. 

James  S.  Abrahams. 

H             William  McDonutd. 

Robert  Sherrard,  Jr. 

H  '          J.  S.  Seott. 

1856. 

V                                1845. 

Robert  Sherrard,  Jr. 

William  B.  Kerlin. 

James  S.  Abrahams. 

James  Collier. 

Eli  T.  Tappan. 

David  MwKley. 

1857. 

1846. 

Robert.  Sherrard,  Jr. 

James  Collier. 

William  Cable. 

David  Moodev. 

Eli  T.  Tappan. 

H^             John  S.  Patterson. 

H.  G.  Garrett.                 ^h 

Robert  Sherrard,  Jr. 
A.  J.  Eeatty. 
Daniel  McCurdy. 

1867,  '68  AND  '69, 
Robert  Sherrard,  Jr. 
William  B.  Lindsay. 
Daniel  McCitrdy. 

1870  AND  1871. 
Daniel  McCurdy. 
\V.  H.  WailjKie. 
E.  F.  Andrews. 

J.  -r.  Gill. 

1S71-B. 
H.  W.  Nelson. 
.loseuh  Hall. 
W.  R.  Peters. 
•loha  S.  Patterson. 
•Ia(»b  Coble. 
A.  J.  Fifikes. 


1858  AND  1859. 
James  Turnbull. 
William  Cable. 
Thomas  John.son. 

1860. 
Jame*  Turnbull. 
Thomas  Johnson. 
James  Gallagher. 

1861. 
James  Gallagher. 
•Robert  Sherrard,  Jr. 
Thomas  Johnson. 

1862. 
James  Turnbull. 
Robert  Sherrard,  Jr. 
ThomaK  Johnson. 

1863  AND   1864. 
James  Turnbull. 
James  Gallagher. 
Robert  Sherrard,  Jr. 

1865. 
James  Turnbull. 
A.  J.  Beatty. 
Robert  Sherrard,  Jr. 

LIST   or   HITPERINTENDENTS. 

1353-4.     Thomas  F.  McGrew  ("Acting  Mauser.") 

1 854-6.     Warren  J.  Sage. 

1856-8.     Jacob  N.  Dessellem. 

1858-9.     Eli  T.  Tappan. 

1859-70.  Joseph  Buchanan. 

1870.         Martin  R.  Andrews. 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

No  separate  record  of  the  High  School,  from  Its  organization 
in  1 8.54  to  the  present  time,  has  been  preserved.  One  pupil  was 
graduated  in  i860,  six  in  1865,  ten  in  1870,  and  fifV^en  in  1875; 
the  whole, number  of  graduates  is  one  hundred  and  ten.  The 
average  age  of  the  pupils  admitted  in  Iftftft  '«vi&\^,'m\\  vJi.-^'e. 
graduates  18 ;  tim  average  of  tlxe  \ovjeat  cVas*  wi'w  '^'a  ^^Ja-W^ 
16.  and  of  tbv  graduating  cla«s  l«.     TW  aveva^^t  a.\.\Ko?»»!o     I 


1857  was  l«,  in  IR7.5  it  was  R9,  and  for  six  months  of  1875-fi 
it  has  been  114.  There  nrc.  lour  r^iilar  i^arherB  emplov^il,  hiv 
nidee  the  ti|)et'ial  instructor  in  German,  who  s|>euds  one  hotir 
each  day  in  this  grade.  Comparatively  tew  <ihauges  in  the  coiuw 
of  study  have  been  made.  lu  1K71  English  Literature  was  j 
added  to  the  regular  eounw  tor  the  A  anil  B  elac^es,  and  i 
1874  Moral  Science  took  the  place  of  Mental  Philreophy, 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  froui  its  oi^nization  to  the  present] 
time,  the  motto  of  the  Sleulienville  High  School,  "£!s8c  '/luimM 
Videri,"  has  lieeu  faithtiilly  adhered  to  by  those  who  have  givi 
instruction  ;  iiooest  work — real  mental  discipline — and  not  u 
show,  hag  been  the  c'onstant  aim.     In  it  the  child  of  the  poori 
man  has  an  opportunity  to  study  .something  more  than  the  three  1 
R's,  and  from  it  our  lower  grades  are  easily  supplied  with  com- 
petent teachers.     It  is  no  slight  compliment  to  the  High  St-hix)! 
that  titien(y-/oMr  of  her  graduates  are  now  employed  in  the  pub'ie 
schools  in  this  city,  while  others  are  winning  ii  reputation  ii^ 
teachers  in  other  places. 


Report  of  Enrollment,  Attendance,  &c.,from  1840  to  1875. 


1840. 1  ISSO. ,    1880.       tWft.    i 


1875: 


1338"  24««||  3887  ,  47JSJ 

Numlierof  pupil»  Hnnilled 653        TOO        1394  .  1206  2181 

Avenge  dnilr  stU-ndtuice 4.50        400  '       736  '  790  1S06 

Number  of  leachera ,         6  ; 19  £4  <  34 

Amount  paid  fur  luiticn |S21I3  Isi242t|  $5128  S9842  CISSn 

ValaeofwfaiKil  rrapeny ;  SOOO     '   13000  7000U  ISMW 

•From  i  In  21.  tKmDnChH.  I  From  3  (oil,  t  Pran^Mtl. 


TOLEIIDO. 


A  BRIEF  UISTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS  IN  TOLE- 
DO,  WITH  A  SUMMARY  OF  HUC;n  HISTORY  IN  THE  NEIGH- 
BORING  TOWNS  OF  THE  MAUMEE  VALI.EY,  AS  CONNECT- 
ED WITH  THE  EFFORTS  IN  TOLEDO.  WRITTEN  IN  AC- 
COKDANCE  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
TOLEDO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  PASSED  JAN.  11,  1870: 

■•  BmilTBd,  That  tlie  SnperinlendoDl  of  Schools  be  anttiDrlied  to  collpct  wicli 
■iitw™  r*E»rd(iii!  the  ICducaOon*!  Hlnloij  of  Toli-do,  as  will  All  Iwintr  ptges  nf  Uw 
farm  ijnicrlbed  by  ■Tlie  EdnciiClanal  CentenuUI  Commltteo  of  Ohio.'  and  la  canto 
Ibc  ume  lu  be  primed.  In  compUuce  with  the  reqacat  at  uld  Cominille?." 

TOLEIW   PBEVIOfS   T.I    1841). 

The  first  acliool  Iiuildin?  in  Toledo  was  erected  iu  1831.  Tlie  Aral 
ifocher  wtM  Mrs.  M.  II.  Daniels,  nte  Harriet  Wrtglit,  a  niece  of  Htin. 
Silas  Wrigbl  of  New  York,  and  a  native  of  WeymoQlh,  Vt.  Prom  tbls 
time  "  Do(iI  the  snnmier  of  1849,  tLe  Piitire  public  educational  facilities  or 
the  town  consisled  of  tbree  Hcbools,  under  diverse  management,  on  tbe 
«ld  diairict  plan,  witbout  syel«m  or  order  at  to  books  or  I'liissiflcftlioii, 
kud  oiliernise  quite  as  irresulnr  and  inelllcicnt  bj  sueb  si'bools  iisiiall; 
we."— (fl<port  o/  Gen.  C.  W.  Hill,  Prrnilent  of  Uu  TolitUt  BtaM  of 
EdiicaUoa,  iat8.) 

Occasional  scleet  scbools  were  kept  np  fur  a  few  moatbs  at  a  lime, 
generully  engaged  in  l>y  law  slurieiiLs  to  pay  thoir  board  ;  but  ottcu 
renderini;  efficient  aid  to  young  people  personally  amlHtlons  to  ai'qulre 
an  education. 

Tbougb  as  early  as  183^  Ihe  law  allowed  a  lux  to  be  voted  for  tbe  sup- 
port of  public  Boliools,  at  least  six  inontbs  eacb  year,  tbe  present  Anditof 
reporia  liii  inability  In  find  in  tlie  records  a  se[)ar.nte  levy  f<jr  snrb  pur- 
pose; iiencn  Ihe  amount  eanuol  he  given. 

Tbe  Smt  real  Interest  in  tbe  cstatdisbmeiit  or  improvemeiil  of  edu- 
ciilional  facilities  in  IbiA  portion  of  tbe  State,  of  which  1  can  find 
authentic  information,  took  plure  in  tbe  village  of  Maumcc,  in  1843. 
That  village  waa  then  the  residence  of  several  enterprising  families, 
among  tliem  thOM3  uC  Oen,  John  E.  Hunt,  Hon.  Morrison  R.,  now  Chief 
Justice,  Waltc,  Dra,  Horatio  Conant  and  Oiicar  White,  Judges  Coffln- 
berry  and  Foray  the,   l^amuel  Young,  Esq.,   Elisba  Mack  and  othera. 


Most  of  these  men  were  too  busy,  however,  to  give  raucli  attentioa  to 
anything  eicept  Ibe  labors  incident  to  ambltionB  young  men,  in  a  vrtr 
new,  and  not  remarkably  congenial  clime. 

Mr.  Francis  Hollenbeck,  an  active  edacator,  came  to  Mauiuce  in 
December,  1813.  He  began  nt  onec  to  agital*  the  subject  oT  i-diicaUnn. 
A  meeting  of  citizens  wascolied  at  which  Oen.  Hunt  presided,  and  S  tA< 
of  $2,000  was  TOlcd  to  liuild  a  scliool-huusc.  A  good  school  was  opened 
in  this  house  In  January,  1844,  by  Tliomaa  Lane,  wlio  was  succeeded  by 
Avery  Drommond,  and  be,  in  1818,  by  Maurice  A.  Page,  well  kaown  aa 
a  superior  teacher. 

In  the  fail  of  1840  tbe  scliools  were  graded  UDiler  tlic  Akrim  L-iw.  Hr, 
Page  being  Principal  of  llie  high   whool,  and  in  a  manner,  8upuiDle(i- 

dent.     At  this  time  and  afterward,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 

Miller,  now  an  eminent  lawyer  In  tiie  West,  and  from  1863  to  1870  under 
Mr.  E.  W.  Lenderson,  tbe  scliools  were  among  the  lieat  in  the  Stale. 

Tbeir  new  bouse,  a  liriek  Btructnrc,  erected  in  liiOOat  a  cost  of  930.D0O. 
is  a  model  school  liuilding.  Tlie  heating  and  ventilation  were  maJc 
under  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  LeDdersou,  Mr.  It.  Robbins,  and  Dr.  B.  A. 
Wright,  now  Saperintondent  of  the  N.  W.  LumHic  Asylum  of  Ohio, 
equal  to  tbe  best  la  the  couniry.  They  were  the  fini  in  this  part  of  thr 
Slate  to  ailopl  steam  iiestin:^  and  thi!  coraliimitinn  of  warm  air  and 


( 


In  1S4H  Mr.  lIollenlH'Ck  went  tii  Pcrryshurg  and,  in  co-operation  with 
Elijah  HuutingLon,  Addison  Smilh,  John  Webb,  Ja«.  W.  Ross.  Owi. 
Bowers,  W.  V.  Way,  Marshall  Kay,  and  others,  a  gooii  work  was  be^iu 
in  that  village.  Under  tbe  then  existing  law  a  tax  of  tO.OOO  wait  voted, 
and  a  good  brick  house  was  dedipated  on  the  first  day  of  January,  19*1«. 

Albert  D.  Wright  orgaulzed  the  school  at  once.  On  May  31,  IMO,  U 
came,  by  a  num.  con.  vote  of  the  cilizons  directly  under  tbe  Akron  l^w. 
as  extended  in  Februiiiy,  1848,  and  was  thus  Ihe  first  graded  scliool  in 
tlie  Maumec  Viilley.  It  commenced  with  four  dcpartmenls  :  prlaiary, 
ill  termed  iate,  grammar,  and  higb  school.  It  afterwards  added  a  iwmu- 
dary,  an  unclassified,  and  an  additional  primarj'  scltoui. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  died  of  cliolera  in  1854,  was  an  energetic  nnd  tUorua^i 
teacher.  As  an  educator,  in  tbe  higher  and  betler  sense  of  that  tenn,  l>« 
baa  had  few  superiors  in  Ohio.  "  He  wss  undoubtedly  the  falhev  of 
the  improved  system'  of  instruction  in  this  corner  of  the  Slate."  Th* 
Bcbools  of  Perrysburg  at  once  took  a  high  rank.  Hlis  Maty  Joocv, 
now  Mrs.  John  Webb,  accompanied  Mr.  Wright  10  PorryHboTg,  Mim 
Uetia  Uuntingtou  became  her  pupil,  and  as  primary  learliers  Ike  t«(> 
for  several  years  attracied  scores  of  novitiate  teachers  to  teara  lUeir 
methods  of  school  diaclpUne.  and  of  instruction,  especially  in  nuutlnx 
and  in  mannera  and  morals.  Their  strong  point  was  tbeir  abilitj  lo 
catch  and  hold  tbe  attention  and  awaken  the  interest  of  tbei^htld,  IhMu 
the  first.  I 


Mr,  Wright  was  auwiectiert  in  1853  by  hia  aiaociate,  Mr.  Edward  Olney, 

l.now  of  DatioDal  reputation  aa  an  author  and  as  t!ie  Ipameii  Professor  of 

■  Malhematics  in  Michigan  UnlverHity.     Mr.  Holknbecit  Buoceeded  Mr. 

■  Oloey  in  IS.'iJ,  and  tliu  school  coalinued  to  attract  much  iilienlion  till 

liese. 

It  h'ls  evei  since  uiiiotained  a  lUir  cbacacter  fur  eflidenrry.  For 
tnertl  years,  indeed,  under  thn  superiniendency  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Ewing 
'le  early  interest  of  the  cilisens  was  revived,  and  the  schools  ivere  exce)- 
The  original  houso  has  been  recently  enlarged,  thuontbuiidingsim- 
Pproved,  and  the  ample  grounds  ornaweuted  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 
The  system  of  healing  Is  pfimitive,  and  the  ventilation  imperfect,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Taylor  is  now  Iho  efflcienl  Superintendent. 


In  1649,  Mr.  A.  B.  West,  a  mau  of  luoat  sterling  qualities  as  an  edu- 
cator, started  the  school  in  Syivania  under  the  general  law.    Its  early 
npporters  were  John  U.  Pease,  P.  T.  Clarice  and  others ;  its  later  ones 
oP.  K,  Warren,  W.  H.  Huling,  W.  D.  Moore  and  oihera.    Mr.  West 
IB  for  a  time  a  suceessfid  teacher  of  the  Toledo  grammar  school ;  but 
resuraing  his    position  iu  the    Sylvania  acUool,  he  has  maintained  lis 
excellence  to  this  day. 
While  Mr.  West  was  In  Toledo,  Mr.  Don  A.  Pease  iUnne,  of  the  several 
^Incambenta,  kept  Ibe  Bcliool  up  to  its  ordinary  standard. 

WiTEBVllLE, 

In  1832,  J.  II.  Kinney  organized  the  Watfrvil'e  schools,  uUo  under  the 
ral  law.  In  1833,  he  was  suec.Leded-  by  E,  W.  Lenderson.  Their 
icUve  supporters  were  James  B.,now  Qenerui,  Sledman,  L.  L.  More, 
juse  and  Jamea  M.  Brighani.  For  ten  years  Sir.  Lenderson  drew 
joder  his  superior  inHucncc  the  young  men  and  women  of  tlie  surmund- 
;  towns  and  villages,  and  many  of  the  most  inlelligont  and  uselui 
bitizens  of  Lucas,  Wood,  Henry,  and  Fulton  counties,  speali  in  grateful 
18  of  Iho  accurate  habits  of  study  and  thought,  and  of  the  manly 
IDlture  they  secured  in  this  school. 


In  1SS7,  J.  H.  Kinney  left  the  grammar  schoo!  of  I'oledu,  and  with 

!  wife,  also  an  excslleni  teacher,  started  into  life  a  gnod  system  of 

Blidiools  in  Deflanee.     He  was  principally  aided  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Green,  Dr. 

[t'olby,  .Mr.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  Wolsey  Wells,  Judge  Sessions,  N.  M.  Landia, 

Bid  nthers.    The  schools  have  had  a.  vuricd  history  since.    They  have  a 

food  school  buildijig,  and  have  nuuibered  some  excellent  teacliers  among 

their  corps. 


The  schools  of  Napoleon,  starting  at  a  much  later  day  than  Ihe  above, 

der  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Tyler,  Wm.  J.  Jackson,  Wm.  aheffleld  and 

pthers,  achieved  their  best  success  under  the  receot  superintendence  of 


Mr.  J.  H.  Loomia.  The  citizens  bave  juet  vrecled  an  escelleut  brick 
botiae,  nell  up  with  tlie  limi^B,  and  seum  delcrniined  to  mninUJii  a  p>oA 
school. 

iCJlDBMlC. 

Id  1860,  J.  W.  Ilim,  Esq.,  opened,  in  Miiuniee,  "  Elm  Grove  Normal 
InBlilutt,"  aflcrtvanlB  "Tbe  Oentral'Oliio  Conference  ScmiDary."  Ho 
waa  Buuceeded,  in  1883,  by  Rev.  R.  P.  Pope.  Under  theee  well-koovrii 
eicellent  inatrncton,  tUe  schoot  usniilly  nnmbered  133  atndents,  ontsbslf 
of  whom  were  preparing  to  teach.  Tlie  institution  bns  since  ct^asnl  lo 
exHt,  exi'Cjit  in  the  grateful  hcarlB  of  itt;  students. 

N.  W.  onto  TE&OHBBS'  ASEOOIATION. 

From  llic  year  1650  to  1800,  or  thereabouls,  a  local  association  of 
educators  did  great  aervice  in  arousing  a  spirit  of  progress  in  tlie  north 
wesiem  towns  and  counties  of  Ohio.  Composed  of  the  above  nsned 
tench  era,  with  Don.  Anson  Sniythe,  lion,  John  Ealon,  W.  A.  C.  Con- 
verse, and  olbers,  a  warm  feeling  of -fraternity  kept  alive  enUiusiasni. 
&ad  mucli  intelligence  was  disseminated  umong  the  people,  and  an  aftivr 
interest  was  main  tinned. 

This  aasodalion  has  been  reorganUed  of  l.iie  by  the  efforta  of  Ihr 
present  board  of  county  examinerH,  composed  of  A.  A.  SIcDnnald,  Ihr 
earnest  and  efficient  principal  of  the  Webster  Grammar  School  of  Toledo, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Wejl,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Crambaugh.  These  gentlemen,  with  Ibe 
president,  Thos.  B.  Pinkertoii,  Messra.  G.  C.  Parrhie,  Morris  LoenEhul 
and  W.  E.  Barker  of  the  Toledo  acboola,  and  W.  0.  Brown,  ihe  reecnlly 
elected  superintendent  ol  the  Manniee  schools,  are  doing  a  good  work  by 
IrequtBt  Saturday  meetings  of  the  county  teachers,  in  which  the  b»l 
melliods  of  leacbing  now  in  use  arc  discussed  with  great  spint  and  jirac- 
licsl  wisdom. 

TOLEDO  OROAKIZES  HEB  SCHOOLS  IK  1849. 

To  return  to  Toledo — in  the  autumn  of  1848,  al  the  request  of  Mr.  H. 
L.  Hosmer,  then  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  several  articles  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  IloUeuheck,  on  the  improvement  of  our  public  school  eysten). 
In  the  winter  IbUowing,  a.  meeting  was  called  and  »  petition  cirrulau^l 
for  the  eitension,  by  the  Legislature,  of  the  "  Akron  Law  "  to  Tulrdat. 
Mr.  Simeon  Filch,  Jr. ,  circulated  this  petition.  Though  some  opposition 
and  more  indifference  were  at  first  evinced,  no  counter  petition  wvnl 
forward,  and  the  law  was  passed.  Besides  the  early  members  oI  Um- 
Board  of  Eduejitiou,  those  most  active  in  the  first  movements  seetu  to 
have  been  Aosiin  Willey,  Daniel  Swift,  Alfred  Blojve,  Koswell  Siow«-, 
Col.  Levi  Ijounabury,  James  M.  Whitney,  Dennison  Steele,  Hon.  Thae. 
Dunlap,  Ed.  Bissell,  Sen.,  C.  I.  Hcott,  Diiniel  Segur,  and  many  otben, 
of  a  clnss  geoeiallj,  as  it  is  claimed,  having  famihes  to  edurAic,  and  wbo 
><aw  their  occasion  then  to  shape  tlie  educational  institutions  of  the  <;[iy 
in  such  manner  as  lo  secure  to  Ihcir  thildren  advantngis  ci[ua]  to  Uw 
Vest- 


TRe  vote  on  Ihe  ndopiion  of  tlie  syslem  by  llic  dly  was  taken  in  May, 

1619,  and  Is  spoken  of  as  a  close  vote.      After  furtber  thought  and  ob- 

acrvation,  bowever,  tbose  who  had  taken  lllll<!  interest  in  the  subject,  or 

w  bo  had  inctined  to  the  old  academic  instiln lions,  became  conTinccd  of 

the  Bupcriorhy  and  the  importance  of  agaaeTal  graded  syaloin  of  schools 

for  Ihe  education  of  all  claaaea,  awl  tUey  became  Btaunch  and  moat 

intelligent  SQpportera  of  tb°  graded  actiooU.     Tiie  friends  of  the  system 

_  Beem,  since  thnlr  tirst  6tart,  to  have  liruiti  very  enthu^astic  in  their  efforts 

1  for  ttie  schools.     They  have  endeavored  to  select  men  who  maoifealed  n 

I  deep  intereat  in  the  system,  and  have  very  generally  sacceeded  in  doing 

I  so.  men  wlio  have  spared  no  lime  or  labor  to  do  their  work  well. 

~    I   following    named    gentlemen    have    occupied     places    on    Iho 

I  Board,  the  flgures  prefixed  to  Ibe  names  iadtcatin^  the  date  of  their  flrsl 

flection  or  appointment,  and   Ihe  annexed  flj[nreB  the  number  of  years 

each  served :    184B,  Ira  L.   Clark,   1,  Decins  Wadsworth,  2i.  Bimeon 

Filch,  Jr.,  5{.  John  F.  Freeman,  2i.  Samuel  B.  Scott,  7,  Morgan  L. 

Collins,  4;  1850,  David  Smith,  1,  "Mavor  Brlirham,  i,  'Jacob  Clark,  Ij  ; 

1831,  Alexander  Henderson,  R,  tCha-s.  W.  Hilj ;  18j2,  Ezra  Bliss,  8,  John 

,.  Fitch.  3;  1855,  Dennison  Steele,  6,  § Alonzo  liogerB,  19,  'SJomes  Myers, 

bH:  18SS,  Daniel  McBain,  S};   IBJT^  Charles  J.  Wood,  2;  1359^  H.  L. 

"  Hasmer,  J,  "J.  B.  Trembly,  i,  "Harry  Chase,  };  1880,  Emory  D.  Potter, 

3,  Henry  J.  Hay  e?,  10;  1881,  J.  Austin  Scott,  8;  1883,  Mathetv  Shoemaker, 

;   1»64,  •John  R.  Osbom,  5  S-6  :  18fl8,  'R.  C.  Lommon,  1.  Dr.  Valen- 

tiue  Braun,  5 ;   1SB9,  J.  M.  Gloyd,  3,  H.  A.  Boyd,  3,  E.  MJone,  8.  E.  V, 

McMaken,  8;    18T1,  D.  Y.   Howell,   4,   +Calvln  Cone;  1873,  JJamea 

McGreerey,  Gen.  Wager  Swayne,  8^;  1873,  'Alfred  Wilklns,  IJ.  tMajor 

'   E.  8.  Dood,  +A.  Pilliod:  1874,  •Charle-i  A,  Crane.  =:  1875,  Jllon.  W. 

A.  Collins,  tJ.  M.  Gloyd,  '[E.  H.  VanUoescn. 

During  the  first  year  Int  L.  ClarkwaaPresideuiof  the  Board,  tlie  Ibn-e 

[  following  years  Samuel  B.  Scott,  and  the  two  HUcceeding  years  Dr.  Ezra 

~~  Since  tliat  time  Gen.  C.  W.  Hill  has  occupied  this  position,>wtLh 

t  the  eiceplion  of  the  yam  1805-S,  when  Mr.  J.  Austin  S^olt  preMded. 


J.in^  10, 1940,  the  Sojrd  took  possession  of  the  school  property  of  Ihe 
k  eily,  consisting  of  three  inlcrior  primary  school -bo  uses,  worth,  with 
■tlielr  lots  91SO0.  There  v/a%  no  school  money  nor  asable  furniture. 
■  Thay  leased  rooms  fur  a  central  grammar  school,  nnd  for  a  primary 
f  Bcbool  in  each  of  tbe  four  wards  of  the  city,  where  480  pupils  had  ticeo 
I  previomly  enrolled.    From  tbeir  own  pockets  they  advanced  money  for 

the  flr^t  furniture,  and  set  the  scboals  in  motion.  Tbey  at  once  took 
lUrcs  to  provide  fauils  by  taxation.     Their  first  effort  was  defeated, 

however,  the  Council  refusing  to  certify  to  the  Auditor  the  amount  as 

uaked— two  or  three  mills  on  the  dollar. 


^^^r           Tn  1852  thcj  flnislied  llit  Lunrrange  Schix)]  building.  Uien  acrommoda-         ^H 

^^H          ling  300  primary  and  secondary  pupils.     The  name  year  tlicy  Epciired  bf           ^M 

^^H          gilt,  from  the  lute  Hon.  .lessnp  W.  Scott,  twu  loia  nut  of  tbc  t^D  coai-         ^M 

^^M          posing  the  plat,  and  by  purcbosc  at  Ibc  low  price  of  #2,500  for  the  rem,          ^M 

^^M            Hie  wbfile  square  on  wbicli  Ibi^  High  School  building  statxls,  worth  tbcn,          ^M 

^^M          $6,000,  nut)  now,  $80,000.    They  crecttd  ciMtwbere  a  woodeu  builrlioe         ^| 

^^^L         school  for  colored  cliildrrn.                                                                                          ^M 
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In  the  location  of  scliool  buildings,  the  Board  of  Education  liave  care- 
fully followetl  and  accommodated  the  growing  neighborhoods  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  but  according  to  a  definite  plan  of  alternating 
points  on  gradually  eidarghig  circles  from  the  center  of  the  city  out- 
ward. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Tabic  I  that  their  intention  has  been  to  provide 
ample  grounds.  Tlieir  rule  for  ten  years  has  been  not  to  erect  a  building 
cm  less  than  40,000  square  feet  of  land,  and  in  most  cases  they  have  more 
than  this  for  their  permanent  buildings.  The  buildings  are  plain  but  sub- 
stantial. The  standard  size  of  single  rooms,  accommodating  56  pupils 
or  less,  has  been  for  ten  years  84x28  feet,  and  not  less  than  14  feet  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  witli  ample  halls  14  feet  wide,  and  a  large  play-basement 
for  each  sex;  these  last  with  whitevrashed  walls,  generally  lumber 
floors,  and  well  warmed  and  ventilated  ;  also,  quarters  for  a  janitor,  and 
most  carefully  constrncled  outbuildinjjs.  Tlie  windows  of  these  late 
buildings  are  arranged  to  secure  sun  in  each  room  a  pari  of  the  school 
hours,  and  to  throw  the  light  on  one  side  of  pupils  cmly,  and  never  in 
the  face  ot  the  teacher.  The  methods  of  heating  liave  advanced  from 
ordinary  wood  stoves,  hy  way  of  Chilson's  v<intilating  stove,  and  Chil" 
son*s  and  Boynton's  hot-air  furnaces,  to  steam  heating.  It  was  found 
that  the  first  lurnished  no  ventilation  except  by  drafts  of  cold,  and  hence 
heavier  air  along  the  feet  of  the  pupils ;  the  second,  no  heat ;  the  third, 
no  means  of  control  during  pressing  winds,  nor  of  supplemsnting  the 
meagre  supply  of  heat  in  windward  rooms.  Steam  coils  are  now  run 
through  air  chambers  In  the  basement,  which  receive  a  supply  of  fresh 
air  from  outside  the  building,  by  means  of  large  tubes.  This  air  being 
heated,  is  brought  into  tlie  n*om  for  ventilating  purposes,  and  is  partly 
relied  on  for  warmth,  while  coils  are  also  run  around  the  sides  ot  the 
room,  or  stacked  in  diflerent  places,  to  supplement  by  radiation  the  heat 
of  this  warmed  air.  Flues  with  ample  openings  at  the  floor,  are  relied 
on  to  take  off  the  vitiated  air,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  incoming  heated 
air,  as  it  rises  to  the  ceiling,  is  depended  on  to  press  the  colder  and  vitia- 
ted ah"  out  at  the  floor  openings.  There  are  still  placed  in  flues  near  the 
ceiling,  small  registers.  But  these  are  now  intended  to  be  so  small  as 
never  to  entirely  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  hot  air  on  the  mass,  and  thus 
to  stop  the  circulation  through  the  floor  registers.  They  are  always 
kept  shut  while  warm  air  is  coming  into  the  room,  as  otherwise  the 
heated  air  establishes  a  direct  current  to  them,  leaving  the  mass  of  air 
in  the  room  stagnant.  The  window  sash  have  panes  tightly  puttied  in 
on  both  sides,  leaving  a  half  inch  space  of  dry  air  between  the  panes. 
The  descending  current  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  air  of  the 
room  as  it  impinges  on  the  large  surface  of  cold  glass,  is  avoided,  and  a 
prolific  source  of  rheumatism,  cr®up  and  diphtheria  is  removed.  So 
long,  however,  as  any  occasions  remain  for  letting  in  direct  drafts  from 
windows  to  remove  the  tainted  air,  which  is  also  itself  the  occasion  of 
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diphtheria,  debility  and  nervous  diseases,  the  end  has  not  been  reached. 
Whether  this  can  be  effected  -without  a  blower,  such  as  is  natd  in  the 
Washington  School  of  Chicago,  or  some  other  mechanical  means,  is 
still  uncertain.  The  subject  of  proper  heating  and  ventilation  stUl  needs 
study.    Its  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  first  permanent  furniture,  that  purchased  in  1854,  was  obtained 
in  Boston,  it  being  ot  the  best  cherry  lumber,  and  most  approved  style. 
The  subsequent  purchases,  caiefully  eschewing  mere  novelties,  have  em- 
braced the  genuine  improvements  in  this  line. 

LIBKA.BT   AND  APPABATUS. 

At  an  early  day  a  teachers*  library  of  800  volumes  was  procured  by 
donation  and  purchase.  This  was  afterwards  increased  by  supplies  from 
the  State,  and  still  further  by  an  authorized  local  tax  of  1-lOth  of  a  mill, 
to  3,000  volumes.  In  1873,  1,000  volumes  of  science,  poetry,  history, 
and  standard  literature  were  carefully  selected  from  this  number,  as  a 
reference  library,  and  the  remainder  of  the  books  were  turned  over  to 
the  city  library. 

Early  arrangements  were  also  made  for  a  few  choice  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus. Some  fine  additions  have  been  made  to  these  from  time  to  time. 
But  no  branch  of  science  is  very  amply  represented,  and  some  branches 
very  meagerly.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  that  the  rapidly-increasing 
demands  for  rooms,  must  have  used  up  all  funds  that  could  be  secured 
by  taxation,  in  a  city  caiTying  on  other  important  improvements  every 
year. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND   EABLT  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  only  printed  report  of  the  schools,  that  of  1858,  gives  the  follow- 
ing classification,  into  departments  :  High  school,  four  years ;  grammar 
school,  three  years;  secondary,  two  years;  primary,  three  years;  an 
unclassified  and  colored  school.  The  high  school  appears  in  1851-2  with 
38  pupils,  the  colored  in  1853,  with  27,  the  unclassified,  in  1855,  with  78. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  primary  included,  in  1858,  reading,  spell- 
ing, punctuation  marks,  juvenile  geography  and  arithmetic,  writing  on 
slates,  object  lessons,  drawing,  physical  exercises,  recitations  of  moral 
maxims  and  teachings  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  secondary  classes  con- 
tinued these  branches  in  less  juvenile  books;  and  penmanship  and  vocal 
music  under  special  teachers ;  moral  instruction,  oral  grammar,  writing 
descriptive  sentences ;  German  optional. 

The  grammar  school  added  to  the  above,  English  grammar,  elements 
of  physiology.  United  States  history,  declamation  and  composition. 

The  high  school,  fourth  class;  arithmetic,  grammar,  elements  of 
algebra  and  botany ;  or  for  a  Latin-English  course,  instead  of  English 
grammar,  two  terms  of  Latin  lessons. 

Third  class ;  natural  philosophy,  universal  history,  botauy,  algebra, 
physical  geography ;  or  in  place  of  algebra,  Latin  grammar  and  trans- 
lations into  Latin. 


FBecoQil  data;  geometry,  rhetoric,  astroQomy,  cUeiuistry,  English  Ilia- 
T,  poli^cBl  economy,  zoology ;  or  Iii  place  of  geometry,  astronomy 
d  chemj&try,  Latin  grammar,  tnmalaiiona  into  Latin,  Salluat  or  Virgil. 
I  flnt  class;  geology, Paley,  irigonooietry,  a urreying, mental  phllosopby, 
dtaI  science,  logic;  or  in  place  or  tnguaomctry  and  surveying,  Latin 
mpodtioa  and  Cicero'a  orationB. 

A  classical  course  also  pri'Scribed  for  sacond  cl:isa,  Latin  as  above, 
and  Crosby's  Greek  grammar  and  iessous;  and  for  first  class,  Latin  as 
above,  and  Anabasis,  Homer  and  Qreek  composition.  la  all  tbe  classes 
peDmansIiip  and  vocd  music  under  special  teachers;  rosdlng,  spelling, 
BDinposltion  and  declamation,  weekly ;  triweekly  df^iiates  and  lectures ; 
^y  physical  exercises  and  moral  instmction ;  drawing,  painting  and 
in,  uptlon.tl. 

OOUBBS   AS   RHTTSED   CI  1808. 

I  The  only  publiiheil  revision  of  this  course  of  study  was  mode  in  tlie 

f  of   186fi,     It  provided  for  a   primary,   a  secondary,  an  tntcr- 

adiatc  and  a  grammar  department  noininiiliy  of  two  years  each,  and  a 

'il^h  school  of  three  years.    This  makea  really  the  same  twelve  ye^rs  In 

fill,  as  before ;  since  the  primary  school  requires  ilirec  years  to  compl'ite 

Us  course,  or,  better  to  soy,  tlie  secondary  course  requires  pupils  of  more 

age  and  development  than  can,  as  a  rule,  be  secured  in  two  years. 

Tbe  colored  scliool  was  rou tinned  until  the  summer  of  1870-    An  uo- 

eifled  school  was  permissible,  but  none  has  been  organiiied  since  18(19. 

ne  only  essential  change  consisted  in  asiiigning  for  temporary  reasons 

le  fourili  class  of  the  high  school  to  the  grimmar  room,  with  the  higher 

thmetic,  higher  English  grammar,  pliysical  geography,  and  Latin  of 

it  high  school  course,  with  French  also  as  optional  in  this  class  and  in 

e  higb  school  olitsaes.    It  also  put  United  Btates  history  in  connection 

a  review  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  into  the  A  iiitcr- 

»diate  school  two  terms.    It  also  dropped  from  the  high  school,  Paley, 

bgic,  surveying,  and  history,  except  as  the  last  should  be  pursued  by 

lislrBcts  and  essays  iu  general  exercises,  leaving  more  time  to  perfect  the 

todies  ibat  remained ;  and  It  mlded  a  thorough  course  in  physiology. 

tt  a  later  day,  it  substituted  a  thorough  course  of  English  literature  fjir 

]  science,  and  a  course  of  historical  reading  in  tlie  six  ujipcr  years 

If  the  school.  In  place  of  ordinary  reading-books. 

ATTBSDAKOB. 

I  Talilc  n  presents  the  Aticudance  Statistics,  for  each  fifth  year,  with 
n  accompanj-tng  year  to  show  tiie  rate  of  increase  more  clearly.  For 
ibe  sake  of  unil'ormity  in  the  table  and  for  compiirison  with  Other 
scrhool  records,  the  classification  mostly  In  u^e  throughout  the  country 
9  presented,  viz:  Four  years  in  a  high  school,  four  in  a  grammar, 
1  four  in  a  primary  department, 
atil  1858  pupils  were  admitted  at  five,  since  that  time  al  six  years  of 
The  enumeration  in  1800  was  from  four  to  twenty-one ;  \toa\  five 
p  twenty-one  till  18T3 ;  since  that  time  from  six  to  twenty-one. 
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a  Septemher,  1875,  ia  H,Ml.  anme  new  territory 

g  been  anrM-.ted  to  the  city.    Thia  enumcriitiou  will  rtquire  at  leaai 

I   54.000  inhabitants.     It  will  l>e  seen  from  Ike  above  t^hle  Ibat   tbe  per 

i   oeDt  of  pupilB  in  attendance   aa  compared   with   the   eniinientioQ   in 

I  the  city  decreaHpd  daring  the  laat  two  ytarj,  slice  the  enmnctfttion  for 

these  years  ia  froa  sis  to  twenty-one  lustead  of  fire  to  twenly-oae  «s 

belore  1873.    It  is  also  seen  tLiat  the  -earollinent  has  increased  but  littlu 

during  theae  two  years,  and  that  the  enrollment  U  fCDeriill/  large  in  prO' 

portion  to  the  average  attendance,  and  also  in  relation  to  tlie  nambcr 

enumerated.    Tliis  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three 

yeara  great  actirity  has  characterized  the  promoters  of  deoonjinttlional 

schools,  in  this  as  in  other  cltiea.    They  hare  Qniabed  large  buildings 

each  year,  afier  the  pupils  who  were  in  olteadance  haJ  Ijeeu  enrolled  in 

tlie  public  schools,  and  then  hare  witiidrawn  their  pupils,  sometimes  aa 

I  many  as  800  at  a  time.    Another  reason  for  the  difference  is  found  in 

I  Ibe  fact  that  the  city  has  its  population  inrreased  by  a  Inrgs  per  cent. 

I  doriDg  each  year,  much  of  its  increasing  population  beins  in  suburbs, 

I  and  often  of  a  cine^  requiring  the  labor  of  their  children  a  part  of  the 

[  year,  but  who  ar:;  encouraged  by  superintendent  and  teachers  to  attend 

I  u  many  weeka  or  months  as  possible,  adapting  themselves  to  the  gr.ides 

i  as  beat  they  can.    Not  that  the  grading  in  i'.aclf,  and  for  regular  pupils 

critical  than  in  otiier  cities.     This  has  not  been  the  caw, 

I  but  by  temporary  permisaons  of  partial  courses  of  study,  pupils  unable 

I  to  conform  at  once  to  the  full  coursu,  have  in  cases  of  necessity  been 

L  allowed  to  giiin  all   rbey  could  from  temporary  attendance  upon  school. 

Hlon   Ht'HOOL  GRAtlUATBa. 

The  high  school  has  graduated  a  class  each  year,  buginning  with  l8o7, 
■■3  follows ;  8,  10,  5,  S,  7,  V4,  31,  15,  S,  11,  12,  12,  6,  17,  1(1,  19,  30,  97  and 

■  '8S,  Id  all  8tt  young  gentlemen  and  190  young  ladies. 

The  number  of  male  graduates  has  been  aSected  by  the  fact  that  it  has 

'been  found  impossible  to  malntaiu  a  series  of  classes  iu  Greek  to  prepare 

fully  for  college.    Hence  thesj  Iwys,  having  studied  Latin  and  oiher 

preparatory  studies  up  to  tlie  senior  ycir,  go  to  preparatory  sclioola  to 

finish  their  course.    Several  have,  however,  entered  college  directly  ;  in 

some  instanccB  with  preparation  in  Greek,  in  others  advanced  progress 

made  in  mathematics  and  other  studies,  being  accepted  as  an  equivalent 

|.for  Greek,  which  I  hey  have  been  permitted  lo  make  up  in  preparatory 

es.    A  lar^e  number  have  also  entered  the  scientific  departments  of 

I  colleges,  and  others  have  left  at  an  advanced  stage  in  these  schools,  and 

IliBPe  entered  professional  or  technical  schools.    Business  has  also  pre- 

I  aented  its  attractions  to  tiie  boys,  and  taken  them  out  before  flnishing 

■  the  last  }^ar  of  the  course. 


Three  Qerman-EDglish  primaiy  schools  were  adopted  lulo  the  public 
ftKbool  system  in  January,  1866,  they  thtrn  cKisting  as  church  schools. 
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I'buse  liSTD  iucrcosed  to  eigbteen  ecliools  of  tbe  Bi^  four  grades,  Rre 
yr-am.  Ttw  (iu|>ils  speak,  read,  write,  stuily  and  recite  in  English  exclu- 
»<iv('ly,  auil  in  Dennan  oxcluairi'ly,  aJtenmtc  Imlf  days.  Tkiey  uv  hH  u( 
UtniiiUL  porenU^,  and  are  taugbt  what  tbe  Engltsli-speakiDs  thildreo 
iif  tliK  suae  grades  are  taiiglit  by  oral  instraction  and  by  study  of  boobs. 
Ill  Ibu  CMU  of  families  of  i^ual  'iDtelligence,  and  eqoal  regolaiily  u( 
alien daiii;e,  aud  of  teacbcn  or  equal  skill,  these  German  cbUdreii  gradu- 
al!.' Into  the  intermediate  HebooU,  at  as  early  an  age  as  English-speaking 
thililreti,  and  as  well  prepared;  tliou^hin  previous  slageeof  their coane 
there  is  more  or  less  differenca.  Tlie  enrollment  in  these  schools  is  now 
about  1,000. 
Table  III  exhibits  tbe  nomber  of  pupils  in  cnch  stadj  durins  1874-5. 
TABLE  III. 


ileailing 7094 

Spelling 709-1 

WrUbig 7094 

Arilbmettc 4fi03 

Ucoirrapfay .3353 

English  Oram  mar 3IJ6 

Leiaong  in  Langnaga  by  proper 

Bubjec'H -.6T8'3 

Composition  70DI 

Elements  of  Botany 170S 

Elements  of  PhTsi^ 937 

Drawing,  Free  Hand fll41 

Vocal  Mosic 70M 

Physiology^ 217 

Physlciil  Gengrspliy 128 


Botany  in  high  school.. 
Natural    History    in 
school 
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Mental  Philosophy.. 

Astronomj ...    W 

Geology B? 

llheioric »8 

English  Literature.. SS 

German — special  classes 3)0 

Latin W 

French „. MB 

Drawing— spedal  class 1*8 

Map  Druwing 112T 
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The  eitrty  days  of  the  Toledo  Public  Schools  ore  perhaps  nnsnrpassed 
la  historical  interest  by  those  of  any  schools  in  the  West.  As  in  Qocin- 
nati,  CIcTcland,  Columbns,  Akron,  Sandnsky,  Sorwark,  Ktassillun.  and 
Dayton,  the  halo  of  original  and  progressire  thought  and  of  bright 
names  still  lingers  about  their  early  portals. 

Like  the  aboye-named  cities,  Toledo  thoroughly  graded  the  Mvual 
departments  of  bet  schools  seven  years  before  Boston,  where  ''Up  to 
lliSG,  each  teacher  had  all  the  sis  classes  in  her  room  at  lb»  swne  time. 
She  WHS  fitting  a  class  for  the  grammar  school,  teaching  a  class  In  a,  b, 
c's,  and  carrying  on  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  course  simullaneotu- 
iy."—Ba*tm  JiepoH,  18T4,  p.  296. 

Like  these  cities,  also,  Toledo  opened  her  high  schonl  to  girU  Ion; 
before  Kew  Yoik  or  Philadelphia,  four  ycnra  before  Itosion,  and  Htc 
before  Chicago,  The  true  relation  of  a  high  scliool  to  ■  system  of 
si-hoole,  was  recognized  on  her  losiruuis  and  in  herpress  from  tlw  bi^n- 
ning,  and  no  intelligent  citiien  of  Toledo  has  ever  drcoraod  Uwt  a  ay»- 
Ivm  of  £i:hooU  coitl^  be  maintamed  f^r  a  ; e^r,  without  the  In^tiog, 


IS 

linjc  and  girding  influence  of  a  hiRL  scliool.  Through  teu'kr  aUus- 
by  her  ulumni,  Biid  upjireciutive  reoiarks  in  addreasi-B  at  anniverea- 
and  tbu  laying  of  UDrner -stones,  as  wdl  as  on  the  records  of  the 
Srhool  Board,  tlie  true  eDthu^aaiii  aod  devotiuii  of  earnest  palriotism, 
niust  liave  marked  ilic  character  of  many  of  the  e^irly  workers  here, 
both  as  leaders  of  iiuhlic  aeiiiiment,  as  members  of  the  Board,  and  ns 
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^^^  Looking  at  tlie  report  of  the  Presidenl,  Gen.  C.  W.  Hill,  published  in 
^^RW,  it  seems  to  have  been  clearly  aecn  that  "  Two  urgeut  uccessilies 
tnnst  he  luel  to  carry  out  the  system  :  competent,  direct,  energetic,  and 
oonetant  svpirpiaion,  and  aufflcient  and  suitable  hnildinga,  furniture  nml 
apparatus.  For  the  first,  Rev.  Anson  Smythe  preriou»i1f  appointed 
Superintendent,  was  directed  to  appropriate  nearly  his  whole  time  to  the 
dntics  of  that  office.  This  be  did  with  great  ability  and  untiring  indus- 
try, from  the  summer  of  1*14  to  Fehniary,  185B."  At  that  lime  the 
Bcbools  nunibcrcil  twenty  teachers.  3Ir.  Smythe  became,  la  ISSS,  Slate 
School  Commlaaioner. 

Again  from  the  same  report:  "The  nalural  qualiflcationfl,  varied 
attainments,  pructicul  e.xperience,  and  administrative  talent,  which  must 
lie  combined  to  render  a  Superintendent  entirely  successful,  are  very  ael- 
dnm  united  in  the  same  person.  Ue  Is  brought  Into  intimate  relations 
nith  all  parents,  teachers,  and  pupile.  Let  ]i\m  be  wiiere  he  will,  he 
finds  pressing  and  important  work  to  do.  The  untiring  industry,  zeal 
and  fidelity  which  have  cliaraclerizod  Mr.  John  baton's  services,  are 
well  known  and  appreciated."  He  tilled  the  position  of  Buporinteudent 
frdm  Feb.  4th,  1856,  to  March  7th,  1850.  Hie  number  of  teacbera  having 
reached  38.  He  is  now  the  well-known  efficient  head  of  Ihu  .National 
Boreah  of  Education. 

Similar  praise  is  besloweii  upon  the  early  teachers.  JIany  of  them 
were  disttnguislied  for  their  high  moral  worth,  and  Ihe  excellent  influ- 
ence they  eierted  on  the  forming  cliaraeters,  as  well  as  on  the  minds  of 
their  pupils.  Time  would  fail  to  speak  of  all  tho^,  even,  whose  Icing 
service  evinced  the  high  appreciation  in  which  they  were  heid  by  the 
Board  of  Educatiou.  who  have  never  exhibited  the  folly  of  many  school 
authorilics,  by  coveliog  frequent  changes  In  their  corps  of  teachers. 
Toledo  owes  more  than  she  can  ever  p  ly,  to  a  large  number  of  noble 
men,  anil  of  women,  eapecially,  who  have  unsellishly  and  with  enthn- 
siasiii  e(|ual  to  that  of  the  very  bi-st  or  their  race,  used  all  their  energy 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  purest  and  noblest  sintlments  and  the  best 
qualities  of  mind.  Their  names  are  often  mentioned  by  perjrtns  now  in 
active  life,  lo  terms  of  endearment  and  gratitude. 

From  March,  1839,  to  April,  ISBl,  Moses  T.  Brown  filled  the  position 
of  Superintendent,  the  number  of  teaciiers  having  reached  33.  Mr. 
toUTerse,  PrlDclpfil  of  tlie  high  school  from  1857  to  18117,  in  his  ctoanj 


"Mr.  Browa,  earnest,  enlbaaiutic, 
u  ;  irlioge  approbation  of  tlie  ouble 
iringlj  given ;  whose  genial  nalttre 
cr  anil  inllaeDce  over  so  many,  boUi 
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nddreta,  speaks  of  him  as  fullDirs : 
rcnntDe ;  riuick  in  plan  and  eiecuti 
ami  ncota  of  Um  mean  y/vie  nercr  s 
itrew  to  hiiaaelt  and  g.iined  him  po 
tiiucburs  and  pupils." 

HinL'e  Hay,  1801,  this  position  his  baon  h;ld  by  D.  F.  OeWolF;  the 
number  o(  school  and  class  rooms  h  iving  increased  to  134,  and  tbe  nam- 
Iwr  of  leacliers  to  12S.  In  Columbus  abciut  the  aime  Diinber  of  schools 
li'iiploy  in  Ibeir  anperrision  the  services  of  one  Saperintendent  with  tbe 
time  of  two  other  raen  for  general  Buier^i^ion,  and  %  npeci&l  Speriolen- 
denl  of  (b-awiug,  besides  ii  clerk.  In  D.iyton.  IndiEmapoIis.  D;?tn>il, 
t'levi'laad  and  Cincinnati,  a  like  or  greater  proportion  of  supecnHion, 
beiddus  notninl  schools,  is  provided  and  founil  to  be  Talnat>le.  In  eacb 
of  twenty  towns  in  Ohio,  enrollina:  from  oae-toarlh  lo  less  than  one-hnlf 
the  number  of  pnpiis  enrolled  In  Toledo,  ull  the  lime  of  one  man  is  era- 
ployed  in  supervision. 

Id  tbe  schools  of  Toleilo,  no  one  besides  Ihe  Snperiatendent  has  any 
time  unoccupied  in  teaching  or  oUk-t  duties,  to  aid  in  the  irork  of  saper- 
vislon,  if  we  except  only  such  help  as  is  rendered  by  the  clerk  in 
exauilning  iodividaal  pupils  reported  to  tue  ofllce,  a:nountiDg  to  Ivsn 
than  half  a  day  a  week. 

The  humane  policy  of  employing  year  by  year  a  greater  proportioa  wf 
home  Isle n*.— recent  graduates  and  even  under- gradoatts  of  the  schoob 
of  the  city — deprives  the  schools  of  tlie  advantages  thiti  might  accrac 
to  them  from  tlie  work  of  normal  scIio^U  in  other  places.  The  detnsml 
for  firsl-clsss  teachers  is  dady  increasing,  and  olber  cities  tre  iilwkfH 
ready  lo  pick  up  tbe  bi-st.  In  iliis  slate  of  tbingt,  but  for  the  foci  ilut 
almost  every  building  is  supplied  with  one  or  more  teachers  of  Large 
experience,  and  honest,  earnest  purpose,  nho  spare  no  pati«acc  or  effort 
to  counsel  and  advise  these  young  teacbers,  many  of  the  schools  most 
have  suffered  greatly.  If  indeed,  it  can  be  sud  tiiat  they  have  not  done 
so.  Tbi  young  teachers  Ihemselvea,  have  quite  generally  been  otmcsi 
and  diligent  in  their  ciTorLs  lo  improve.  Their  cloGSia  being  occseianallj 
brought  to  tbe  "  HaU  "  to  recite  in  the  presence  of  other  schools,  Ibfljr 
have  opporlnnities  for  comparison,  and  few  teachers  or  cLisses  luire 
been  willing  to  he  called  a  second  time  to  an  unfavorable  coinpetUioii. 

The  names  of  pupils  by  classes  are  kept  in  a  time-book  for  Mcb  giMle. 
in  the  pocket  of  tbe  SupcrititeDdent,  and  Ihe  oral  examinatioiu  t^  hlu 
arc  going  on  and  recorded  daily,  especially  in  Ihe  middle  grdilcs  of  Ui<^ 
school,  as  the  best  point  from  which,  with  his  limited  time,  to  oImuto 
the  working  of  all  the  gnides  below,  and  to  ensure  the  best  prvpantkxi 
fnr  the  upper  grades.  Writing  is  begun  in  the  lowest  gnkdea,  nnd  also 
affords  constant  opportunity  for  comparison  of  work.  Tb«  evnmwB  at 
the  penniaeship  and  the  freedom  from  blots  and  dirt,  ia  Wriling-boote 
n  papers,  indicate  ItieconstaQt  carefulnesorilie  ji 
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teacliera.  The  order  in  Ibe  roomB  and  ponsngcs  U  in  almoxt  qII  cases 
good.  Th«  discipline  most  appreciated  by  the  Bowd  and  Hupciinten- 
dealfi  from  the  first,  U  that  o£  securing  the  best  dL-poriment  by  the 
highest  motives  and  least  Tiolence.  Most  of  the  teachers  Tally  syinpi- 
thUe  with  this  scntiuient.  Sospi'Daiona  are  avoided  x>Brbap3  to  ao  ex- 
treme. The  average  iiumber  has  iiot  exceeded  five  a  year,  and  none 
fasve  extended  beyond  ttie  current  lenn.  All  Are  opposed  to  sendin;;  had 
b«>3-a  on  the  street  when  it  can  he  avoided.  The  City  HeCorm  School  la 
•ifoi^ing  needed  help  in  Ihia  direction. 

The  popular  sentiment  h  strongly  in  favor  of  supporting' the  au- 
thority of  the  teachers.  The  wealthiest  citizens  have  lent  tiitir  esaniple 
in  favor  of  the  most  scrupuioas  regularity  of  attendance.  Thonsands  In 
more  Etrallened  circumstances,  have  practiced  all  necessary  self-denial 
to  do  the  Bume.  Only  the  most  thoughtless  have  wholly  forgotten  that 
the  interests  of  all  require  the  best  system  that  can  be  secured,  and  that 
this  can  only  come  by  popular  supjiort.  In  this  sopport  the  best  citi- 
Kens  distinctly  act  upon  the  thcury  iliut  the  school  virtues  of  pn«ctu- 
ullty,  regulnrity,  setf-control,  i bought lulaess,  diligence  and  respect  for 
olbera  are  real  virtues,  if  thi-y  may  not  be  regarded  us  the  parents  of  the 
best.  Stiil,  there  arc  not  wanting  many  irregular  pupils,  and  many  who 
give  the  teachers  much  trouble  io  tlieir  government.  For  such  as  these, 
Bn  unclasaificd  school  Is  said  to  have  worked  well  in  its  day ;  saving  the 
time  of  many  teuuheTS  for  instruction,  which  must  now  be  occupied  in 
controlling  these  pupils;  and  removing  corrupt  inQuences  in  some 
measure  ttom  the  schools,  without  depriving  pupils  ol  the  opportunities 
for  educatioD.  The  subji'Ct  presents  many  difflcultics  at  best,  and 
Is  receiving  the  cousideralion  of  (ho  Board. 

In  a  few  ioatances  the  older  teuchars  have  rendered  efUclent  aid  in 
examining  the  clusses  of  other  teachers.  But  all  the  time  taken  by  them 
from  their  own  ciussI^s  is  so  mucUlost  to  those  classes.  In  each  building, 
with  four  to  ten  teachers  each,  oce  of  the  teachers  is  uamed  principal, 
and  is  charged  with  a  general  supervision  of  the  spaces  used  in  common 
tiy  the  pupils,  and  of  the  school  property ;  with  communicBting  to  her 
corps  of  teachers  iuformation  from  the  office,  and  with  making  requi- 
dtlons  for  supplies.  This  position  h  made  the  occasion  of  a  slight  dis- 
CrimioaUon  in  salaries  In  favor  of  long  service  and  skill.  The  lurge 
rooms  in  the  central  building,  with  pirpils  lor  two  to  four  teachers,  have 
each  a  principal,  of  course.  The  senior  high  school,  the  senior  grammar 
fchool,  and  one  district  school,  have  mate  principals.  The  junior  high 
school,  two  junior  grammar  schools,  one  intermediate  and  eleven  district 
schools,  have  lady  principals.  Of  the  whole  13U  tearheri!,  Hftceu  are 
gentlemen  ;  ten  being  Oeimans, 

METBOOe   or   IKET&COTIO.f 

Hare  progressed  with  the  progre.S3  of  the  times,  it  is  lieliitved.  Having 
klwaya  had  in  the  schools  many  teachers  of  luge  experience  and  sound 


cUscrimiiution,  new  methods  have  t>eeD  presented  in  the  BemtiiKinlUf 
tcscbers'  meeUoijB,  And  liavc  tbeu  been  tried  m  safe  pliice«,  and  have 
been  rejected  it  found  wanlins.  If  found  to  be  improve  men  ts.  they 
have  been  prcscotcd  willi  their  resnltn  to  tbe  other  «milar  school^,  by 
experimeottil  classes  in  the  "  High  Bchool  Hall "  or  liy  work  distributed 
through  the  Superinlcndeol's  office,  and  they  hare  thus  come  into  nse 
witboDt  Tiotcnt  or  radical  changes.  The  policj  of  the  school  has  than 
been  conservative,  at  least  preaervative  of  what  is  esiential  to  a  good 
practical  edncation,  and  of  well  tried  metboda  of  instruction. 

The  friends  of  the  school  sj'stcni  in  Toledo  have  never  conceded  lliai 
the  sole  pnrpose  of  their  achoola  vrna  to  eecure  the  ability  to  raMsvre 
tape,  or  add  columns  of  fl.!,'ures.  They  have  contended  that  it  wm  Uie 
duty  of  the  Slate  to  secnre  a  foundation  for  that  manly  development 
which  constitutes  the  snfety  and  the  tme  weciltb  and  honor  of  a  Sialr, 
through  the  perfection  of  the  associations  nnd  instil  utiona  essentia!  lo 
nioml  and  enlightened  commnnities.  These  associations  and  insiitntions 
being  made  up  of  Individuals,  and  depending  for  their  usefulness  mmI 
their  ability  to  hannouize  with  each  other,  and  with  the  State — on  tlie 
morality,  enlightenment  and  correct  reasoning  power  of  these  individa- 
als,  It  has  been  souglit  lo  make  their  culture  as  broad  and  as  visoroua  as 
'   possible. 

At  the  same  lime  it  has  seemed  wisest  to  secure  lUis  discipline  mtul 
enlargement  of  facully,  when  possible,  by  the  use  of  means  equally  well 
adapted  lo  prepare  the  human  being  for  his  earini  economical  rvIatioBs 
tasoclety.  Material  prosperity  hms  much  to  do  with  the  highest  qsm 
and  inlcreets  of  individoal  and  of  social  life.  The  attempt  baa  Utra 
made  to  recoj^nlzo  this  fact  in  tlie  school  room,  and  to  far  aa  posdble  Lo 
lead  the  pupil,  while  vet  under  the  guidance  of  bis  teacher,  to  nUlixe  li!s 
forces  as  Ihey  develop  and  to  put  them  to  such  praciicai  applications  bb 
arc  expedient  in  the  echuol-room  Itself. 

ilcDce  the  pupil  is  taught,  as  far  as  possible,  not  onlj-  to  write,  but  lo 
wrile  language ;  nol  only  the  science  of  words  and  sentences,  but  lo  tw« 
words  and  sentences  in  investigation  and  discovery,  and  in  commani- 
cating  the  knowledge  gained;  not  only  reasoning,  but  to  reason;  nut 
only  drawing,  but  to  draw  and  illustrate; — hoocc  also  lo  pursue  bla 
school  studies  by  the  aid  and  through  the  means  of  writing,  rcnsonin^. 
delincftting.  In  hotanj,  natural  history,  natiual  philosophy,  pbysic«l 
and  economical  geography,  and  the  like,  drawing  and  writing  arc  grent 
bids  to  the  Investigator :  why  not  to  him  who  is  learning  to  investigate  7 
The  work  which  necumulBtes  in  tbe  Super  in  ten  dent's  ofBcc  during  earb 
yeiir,  exhibits  Ibo  degree  of  success  attained  in  these  efforts,  from  tbc 
lower  to  the  highest  grades.  In  the  same  direction  and  with  similar  por> 
jiose,  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  schools  to  so  systematize  ilie 
efiort  to  improve  the  young  pupil's  powers  of  observation  vid  to  enlarge 
and  improve  his  vocabulary,  that  hla  way  may  at  the  same  lime  be 
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opened  up  to  pursue  ivitL  greater  facility  advanced  couraea  of  study  in 
liiglier  deparimcot?.  As  tbe  very  elem.'iiDts  of  mental  arillimelic  enable 
papils  to  manipulate  numbers  rapidly,  »Dii  tbas  lead  the  nay  to  tbii 
ropcr  Btady  of  matliematics,  )H>  under  the  science  of  botany,  natural 
lory,  physical  geography,  and  liie  lilte,  tbere  are  Himplo  forms  witli 
fvhidi,'  and  tlieir  names,  it  has  bieen  found  that  young  children  may 
E  familiar:  acts  and  processes  qualitiea  and  appearances,  wbicli 
Iter  may  also  observe  and  name  ;  aeearanlatlng  tbns  a  fund  of  oliaer- 
uti'l  a  familiar  and  accaratc  kuowledj^  and  use  of  words,  whicli 
J  from  year  lo  year,  in  a  properly  arranged  system  of  simple 
«  studies ;  or  ratlier,  simple  stadia  underlyine-  the  sciences,  and  do 
It  to  facilitate  tlic  liiglier  study  of  th^''3e  sciences  in  later  life.  The 
Is  of  young  people  have  thus  been  faund  to  be  more  pleasantly  occu- 
Hed  and betternourislied,  tlian  in  the  too  early repetitionof  arithmetical 
IbnuulKi,  and  the  too  early  memorizing  of  ttie,  to  Ibem,  meaningless 
^commercial,  agricultural  and  muniifueturiug"  litcrnlurc  of  the  Juvenile 

Bat  whatever  is  sougljt  in  the  direction  above  indicated,  it  is  never  for- 
p}lten  that  what  are  called  tbe  commou  branches  ot  study,  are  as  house- 
M)ld  gods  in  any  sj-stem  of  education.    Tbe  cullivation  of  the  Tocal 
^DB  to  express,  and  the  development  of  the  ability  and  the  tnate  tu 
r  ftoalyze  and  appreciitle  thought  and  sentiment  in  reading,  elocution  and 
I  gnmmar,  are  considered  second  in  importance  to  no  otlicr  cattare.    The 
la  tbaj  afforded  to  cultivate  mcmcry  and  to  accumulate  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  English  literature  are  valued  highly.    The  cultivalioD  of 
memory  ibrougb  the  suffieieniiy  early  memoriter  study  of  geography 
aud  history,  and  of  similar  studies  in  higher  grades ;  the  strictly  analyti- 
cal study  of  arithmetic,  and  the  practical  application  of  its  principles  ; 
the  ability  to  read  music  and  to  sing,  with  spelling  and  tieiiminsblp,  are 
t  daily  insisted  on. 


Tbe  graded  school,  as  an  organization  in  which  to  work  out  improve- 
ment in  tbe  sysitem  of  instruction,  has  proved  a  great  advance  from  the 
old  ungraded  and  academic  system.  If  the  grading  of  the  school  la 
kept  subservient  lo  the  good  of  Ihe  pupil,  it  leaves  little  to  object  to. 
Many  young,  smart  pupils  find  themsolYCs  able  to  keep  up  ^th  pupils 
older  or  stronger  than  themselves,  in  the  elementary  studies.  The 
stronger  studies  come,  however,  and  then  the  stronger  pupils  can  go 
I  -ftuter  than  these,  and  it  would  be  a  great  injury  and  injustice  to  both,  to 
Kp  them  longer  together,  hence  frequent  esaminationa  for  promotion 
r  otherwise,  are  indispensibie.  The  constant  fact  that  pHpUa  may 
^advance  as  rapidly  aa  they  can  do  so  with  safely,  and  that  they  will  not 
e  permitted  to  hobble  blindly  on  in  a  class  without  doing  and  compre- 
hending reaaonatiiy  well  as  they  progress,  fumUhes  an  ever-prcHenl  stim- 
o  the  oatur»lly  carelcis;  salLitles  llie  ambition  of  all ;  puts  pupils, 
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indeed,  on  tUc  simc  basis  aa  in  active  life,  and.  promoles  strong  ckanc- 
tc^r.  Tliua  to  miminister  the  seTC'ral  departmenls  of  a  school,  reqoiici 
on  the  pan  of  superiulcndent,  tuacher,  and  parent  alike,  a  coDSt&Dt  exer- 
cise of  the  best  qualities  of  miud  and  heiirt ;  a  koowlcdga  of  the  waoifi 
of  active  iifi' ;  constant  vi^lancc  regarding  Individnal  pupils  ;  the  best 
Judgment ;  the  quickest  sense  of  justice,  and  tlie  most  uoaclfish  relatiniw 
to  wliat  is  simply  bo«t.  Witli  these,  it  is  bdleved  to  have  been  demon- 
strated as  possible  to  realize  in  graded  schools,  all  the  advantages  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  lu  development;  and  tbe  needed  variMy  "f  coltore  atul 
skill,  in  connection  with  the  manifest  cnnvenienecs  ofa  well  gnilnl  sr«- 
lem  of  InstTQClion. 

INFICEKCK  OF  PrBtIC  ScnoOl.8  ON  REFIKEJiENT  ASH  SIOHiUTT, 

Questions  have  sometimes  arisen  regarding  the  inQnencc  of  Intenning-  , 
ling  pnpils  from  cultivated  and  those  from  uncultivated  families  hi  llie 
same  schools.  The  closest  obscrvntions  Lave  been  made  bj  teachers  ! 
and  others  connected  willi  these  schools,  that  they  might  ansn-er  inteili- 
jjcntlj  and  most  impartially  tbis  inquiiy.  1  tbjnk  all  nbo  are  thus 
thoroughly  informed,  will  agree  lo  the  slaleroent  that  the  final  result  is 
to  strengthen  ttic  good  effecls  of  good  home  influences,  nbile  the  cultarc 
of  well-bred  children  is,  often  slowly  perhaps,  but,  taken  in  connection 
wi[b  the  compensalions  esliibitcd  in  scholataliip  and  general  abLUtj,  in 
tbe  main,  constantly  elevating  the  leas  privileged  pupils,  improving  Uieir 
taste,  Iheir  judgment,  Ibeir  self-respect  and  cohth^.  and  inspinDg  them 
witli  a  hopeful  and  ennobling  ambition  lo  equal  the  best  in  cbamrtcr 
und  standing. 

It  bas  been  noticed  lh:it  Individual  cases  have  occurred  of  the  snns  of 
really  earnest  parents  being  led  Icmporarily  inlo  improper  n'ay?. 
it  is  equally  a  mailer  of  notoriety  that  whenever  the  home  Influence  is 
really  refining,  tlie  more  advanced  grades  present  no  instances  of  del 
aiization  from  Ibc  sources  considered  dangerous.  Well-bred  votUb,  as 
ceriainly  as  adulLs,  learn  to  abhor  coarseness,  vulgarity,  and  vice,  and  lo 
avoid  those  who  persist  in  manifesting  these  traits ;  vrliile  ttie  tra< 
ilency  to  Uiis  social  ostracism  bus  tbe  same  effect  on  tbe  manims  ol 
wayward  jou(h  as  on  men,  and  undoubtedly  much  greater  effect. 
all  events,  the  final  result  uf  tbia  association  is  believed  lo  be  as  slatnl 

The  constant  requirement  by  llic  Bo;irdot  Education,  of  everr  teacher. 
i.i  espreaaed  In  the  following  rules ; 

"  While  Teachers  are  required  to  mulniain  order  in  scbool,  and  semrr 
obedience  to  necessary  rules,  ILey  are  reminded  that  passionate  and 
barsh  expressions  and  injudicious  measures  tc-nd  only  to  evil,  and  tbal 
the  best  disciplinarian  is  ihc  one  who  can  !«cure  order  by  tbe  geni]r«i 
influences. 

"  It  is  particularly  enjoined  upon  teachers  to  regiud  the  «wnif  mud 
tociai  culture  of  their  pupils  as  not  less  important  than  tbeir  tnenUl  Ht. 


cijitino.  Tlicy  must  not  tolerale  in  them  falsehood,  prof«nity,  cruelty, 
or  liny  otljec  form  of  vice.  By  e)[amp1e  and  precept  ihey  ahull  endeavor 
U>  form  them  to  habits  or  social  refinement,  forbidding  the  use  uf  indeli- 
e,  coarae  and  ungrainroiitieu)  lansuage,  and  It^e  prnetice  of  careless 
Uid  uobecouilng  nlUtudes." 

BUPEHttBADUATlNO   S 

e  jierniitted   under  the   rules  o(  llie  Boanl,  lo  lonlinue 

udtes  commeneed,  or  to  take  up  ndililioual  studies  of  elective  courses, 

•»  organized  for  other  pupils.     Surcrol  pupils  avail  themselves  of 

is  privilege  every  yi 

"Home  Study  ClBsses"  meet  twice  a  week  to  discuss  and 
Kile  topics  in  English  literature  and  other  branches,  pursued  at  home. 
liey  ore  composed  of  graduates  and  a  few  of  the  teachers  of  the  pviblic 
ehools.  They  are  conducted  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Dickinson,  a  lady  of 
^hllteiary  attainments ;  and  this  disposition  to  continus  study  beyond 
le  day  of  graduation,  la  one  of  the  roost  gratifying  indications  of  the 
Upiriag  influence  of  the  schools.  An  AJumnI  Associstlcn  is  kept  up, 
With  occasional  festivals  and  literary  exercises. 

SIOaT  SCHOOLS.  I 

Nigbt  Bchoolfl  were  started  in  the  winter  of  1809,  as  a  voluutary  work, 
principally  by  the  Unitarian  Society  of  the  city.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  supported  tliem  ever  since  until  this  winter.  An  average  of 
about  200  pupils  ha™  attended  them.  Many  who  were  unable  to  do 
either  practically,  Itaveiesmed  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  hare  come 
nsder  the  inspiring  moral  inairueilon  of  good  men  and  women. 


In  addition  to  tlic  daily  exercise  in  light,  or  I'rco  gymnastics  of  the 
Mbool  rooms,  there  was  from  1859  to  18i!U  a  room  in  the  high  school 
building,  fitted  np  with  every  appurtenance  of  a  flrst-clafis  gyninasium, 
and  appropriated  to  that  use.  Mr.  E.  W.  E.  Koc^h,  B  most  competent 
gymnast,  in  tlie  employ  of  the  Board,  here  received  such  pupils  as 
■'elected  to  join  his  classes,  of  which  tliere  was  an  average  of  about  100 
f'Of  both  sexes,  from  the  high  and  grammar  schools.  The  room  beiog 
squired  for  a  grammar  school,  the  class  was  suspended,  and  no  conven- 
it  room  lius  since  been  found  tor  ila  use.  Howlug  clubs  and  various 
mastic  associations  have  since  in  part  supplied  Ihe  want,  and  a  thor- 
^gUy  organized  society  with  ample  appliances,  lins  just  opened  rooms 
~  IT  llie  accommodation  of  its  metniicra,  in  the  new  "  Ilall  Block,"  said 
p'  be  inferior  In  magnlflcence  and  appointments  to  none  in  the  country. 

MTKiia  c^rkBTs. 

[  Before  Uie  war  a  company  of  cadets  was  orguaiKud  among  the  pupUa 
i  tbe  public  Bchoola,  principally  under  the  palronagc  of  Gen.  C.  W. 
Uanyof  its  members  early  In  the  war  roaiwd  great  advanlagi' 
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froni  the  mUitaryiaiowledge  and  skUl  tliey  secured  in  thJacompaoj.  In 
]869,so7cral  members  of  Ihe  scti»ol  orgaaizcd  "  The  Toledo  CadeUt" 
drilling  themselves.  In  1870,  Capt.  J.  W.  While  kindl/  tendered  hi» 
aeTTlcGj  U>  drill  tbcni.  He  has  continued  tbis  service  gratuitoust^  for 
live  jeare — how  aueceaatolly  is  evidenced  by  nnmeroua  testimonials  fraci 
high  military  authority.  In  1872,  they  were  adopted  tiy  J.  W.  Mycrc. 
Esq.,  a  former  member  of  the  public  high  Bchool,  and  a  young  gentle, 
maa  of  great  puhlic  spirit.  They  took  the  nama  of  "  Myers  Cadets,'' 
and  the  whole  company,  83  in  number,  were  superbly  uoiformed  and 
-equipped  hy  that  gentleman,  <i  la  71st  Resiment,  N.  Y.  In  1878,  he 
also  UQllormcd  and  supplied  a  Drum  Corps  of  aixteen  instronients.  and 
a  Reed  and  Rrass  Band  of  tn'entjr-four.  Wc  can  only  add  such  parts  of 
their  by-laws  as  connect  ihcm  with  Iht  edacatiooal  history  and  InleKsts 
of  Ihe  city : 

"  Art.  I.  This  Compaoy  shall  consist  exclusively  of  boys  belongin;; 
to  the  Public  Schools  of  Toledo.     *•••■-• 

"  Art,  VIII,  Ko  person  shall  b^  enrolled  as  a  member  of  this  Com- 
pany without  •  •  •  a  certificate  from  liis  teacher  as  to  hl» 
deportment  and  school  membership.        •••••• 

"  Art.  SVI.  Members  of  thia  Company  arc  not  permitted  to  freqncot 
saloons,  use  intoxicating  beverages,  or  tobacco,  In  any  form,  or  make  wr 
of  profane  or  obscene  lan^age,  but  are  reqnired,  on  all  occaaions,  to  b* 
respectful  and  gentlemanly," 

All  members  have  been  promptly  dismissed  who  "have  violated  this 
last  article.  A  "  Corps  of  Honor,"  with  a  decorntion,  i*  prorldcd  for 
under  rigid  reqoiremenia,  promptly  enforced. 

In  1873  the  city  authorities  erected  on  a  plat  of  thirteen  acres  of  lao-l 
near  the  BOUIt  line  of  the  city,  a  'briclc  building  63x53  feet,  with  a  wins 
71x47  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  for  a  Reform  School.  The  building  is 
finely  located,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  and  with  its gronnds is t*1d«'I 
at  $90,000. 

The  following  gentlemen  bnve  constituted  Ihe  Board  of  Hanagcn: 
M.  D.  CarrtngtoD,  J.  Landman,  A,  G.  Clark,  J.  M.  Wuddipk,  and 
I.'.  L.  Luce.  The  school  openi<d  in  May,  1875,  under  the  able  niau- 
agcmenl  of  Mr.  fl,  W.  Howe,  and  numbers  about  60  inmates. 


Besides  the  public  schools,  there  exist  in  tlic  city  ^ven  Catliolic  schocds 
with  various  departments,  curoUiug,  most  of  them  free  of  cliarite. 
about  3,100  pupils  of  both  sexes ;  four  German  Liiilieran  Bchools,  witii 
ISO  pupils:  and  one  school  under  the  aaspices  of  Triuitjr  Episct^l 
chuicb,  witbdepnrlmentsondanenrollmcnt  of  pupils  as  follows:  "Kin- 
dergarten, 3S  ;  Primju^-,  3J:  IntcnnLtliate,  50 :  Academic  and  CoDegiale. 
2fl;  total,  127." 
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There  is  fine  m^Ihn)!  for  orphans  at  tixt 
le  at  the  "I.QtUeran  Orphan's  Home," 
Orpbans'  Home,"  open  part  of  each  year. 


■•Catholic  Orphann'  Home," 
nd  one  at  the  "Protestant 
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to  start  a  ecliool,  tlie  most 
aei:ured  from  Ibe  intelligent  c 
tainnl  neurlj  free  of  charge  t< 
In  this  si'liool  nian3-  young  n 
arliKans  and  manuiactarers,  oi 


Vot  bigber  or  lecbalcal  instruction,  aa  Incipient  UnivEraity  of  Arb 
Trades  is  already  doing  Bomclhing.  and  more  is  hoped  from  it  from 
yenr  to  year.  For  ibis  purpose  the  lale  Jessap  W.  Seolt,  for  many 
ycara  a  jooraalist,  and  n  man  of  large  practical  iotenigence,  bumanlty> 
and  purpose,  gave  land  estimated  al  ?80.000|  his  heirs  Bubaequently 
increased  this  by  available  property  worth  $80,000]  and  Mr.  Wm,  Ray- 
mond, by  a  doaalion  of  $15^00  ctish,  wbicU  last,  wilb  additions  from 
the  second-named  property,  bos  given  the  inftilution  a  building  in  which 
needed  of  all,  perhaps.  A  ^ubeciiptloa 
itizens  of  ToleUo,  uyear  ago,  has  main- 
)  pupils,  a  School  of  Di'sigu  for  one  year. 
tea  and  women,  juat  commencing  life  as 
■  at)  teachers,  iiave  already  received  great 
help  in  their  work,  aud  have  tumod  ont  many  fine  specimens  of  art. 
The  three  classes  for  arcbitecliiral,  mechanical,  and  free-uand  drawinu, 
respectively,  bave  enrolled  227  pupils  during  the  past  year,  averaging  an 
attendance  to  each  class  of  ^. 

One  or  more  Commercial  Schonls  and  a  School  of  Telegraphy,  ahti 
instruct  young  men  and  women  in  tbeir  appropriate  specinllies. 

H  UTEBABV   AND   OTHEH   SOCIBTIEB. 

^H  A  Nalural  History  Society,  an  Historical  Society,  and  some  neigblior- 
^^Kbod  and  parochial — both  Catholic  and  Protestant — Literary  Sucietii 
^Hlbme  with  incipientli);raries  and  optical  instruments  at  command,  are 
^Kfficient  operation. 

'  One  cause  of  regret  has  iiccompanicd  thia  writiug:  the  imposailiilily 
of  giving  all  the  names  of  the  noble  tcacbeis  who  have  worked  hard  for 
the  succens  attained  by  thescbnols,  or  of  presenting  a  discrirolnativclist. 
It  would  bave  been  equally  pleasing  todwell  on  the  individual  sacriflous 
imd  iabora  of  members  of  tlie  Board.  The  time  served  by  eacb  as 
shown  In  the  list  on  page  5,  is  an  indeji  of  tbeir  zeal  and  work,  especially 
in  marked  ca<ies  of  continuance  in  office.  Yet  Mime  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice has  been  but  a  single  year,  have  been  as  earnest  and  useful  asoUiers 
who  have  served  five  times  as  long.  To  make  my  own  expressions 
the  stronger  in  this  ilirection,  I  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  of  a  ciiy 

"  It  ought  111  be  iHiruc  in  mind  that  our  Board  of  Education  has  ava!<t 
bu^uess  committed  to  its  care.  Its  duties  demand  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  anxious  tbonght.  and  the  meed  of  thanks  awarded  to  such  work  ns 
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tbeira.  !b  not  always  as  large  iis  it  sbould  he.  Tliu  schools  of  Toledo 
have  been  highly  BUUceaafQl— tliej  Lavu  succti'ded  in  educating  onr 
youtli  as  well  as  tLose  of  auy  city  in  the  country.  Our  gnul nates  reBeti 
bonor  upon  tLelr  educators.  These  are  tlie  facts  wbicli  stand  fortli  lo 
prove  Ibe  skill  nnd  efficiency  wiLli  nlitoh  tLey  liave  been  conducted.  To 
secure  the  li)t;h  reputution  they  liavv  nmong  the  MJnc«tors  of  the  laiul. 
has  required  a  vast  amount  of  [lalient  persevering,  and  Belf-Bocrificing 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who,  nitliout  fee  or  reward,  liaT« 
kept  Ihe  nrersigUt  of  ibem. 

Where  so  many  interests  an-  (o  be  served — so  many  pupils  to  be 
taught  and  governed— so  many  teachers  to  be  employed,  dismissed,  and 
controlled  by  one  general  managentcnt,  it  Is  to  be  expected  that  mistakes 
■will  sometiracs  be  made  by  the  wisest,  and  errors  comnillted  by  the  best 
intentioned.  The  common  scliot)!  sy.sleni  is  the  people's  system— ttw 
beat  any  people  ever  enjoyed — and  OM  schools  among  the  best  that  sys- 
tem has  yet  produced — and  we  must  push  them  forward  to  a  higher 
standard  of  allalnmeut  by  a  generous  confidence  in,  and  a  hearty  snp- 
port  of,  the  capable  gentlemen  who  consent,  lo  bear  its  heaviest  burdens." 
D.  F.  DbWo'u. 

Supt.  Pub.  SchooU. 

Toledo,  O.,  Januarj'  SG,  1870. 


SUMMAHY    BY   E.   W.    LENDERSON. 

Having  read  the  history  of  the  educational  work  In  Toledo  and  tbc 
Maumee  Valley,  written  for  the  Centennial,  I  think  a  few  items  sboold 
Im  mentioned  lo  add  somewhat  to  thdr  completeness  and  to  give  creilit 
to  those  to  whom  It  really  belongs. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Toledo  ijchools  bcgitn  in  1653,  and  darinj; 
the  entire  interval  elapsing  from  that  date  until  the  present  I  ron1d  ■ni 
help  admiring  the  energy  and  enterprise  displayed  by  Ihe  Board  of  Edu> 
cation,  aided  by  an  intelligent  public  sentiment,  in  adapting  the  edu- 
cational facilities  of  the  city  Co  its  rapid  growth.  Wherever  in  any  pan 
of  the  city  there  has  been  an  increase  of  population  which  crowded  tbo 
buildings  In  use.  new  strnctures  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  to  tic  used,  and  supplied  with  aui>erior  furniture,  hftTe 
been  built- und  at  the  same  time  the  buildings  have  been  so  locat«iJ, 
and  the  city  so  districted,  that  the  primary  and  aetondary  sclioohi 
are  within  easy  access  of  all  the  children  of  each  district.  The  Board 
in  its  selection  of  instructors — from  the  Superintendent  througb  all  tl>e 
grades  to  the  special  teachers- Los  adhered  rigidly  lo  their  early  motln. 
"Qet  the  beat."  Anotiier  item  worthy  of  observation  In  the  Toledo 
Board  of  Education  Is  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  composed  stmoM 
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wholly  of  elDck'Ut,  worthy,  snd  well  qualified  niou,  wlio  al  a  Mcriflce  of 
privDte  interests  hme  givtn  Ihe  ecbools  a  large  sbarc  of  atlenlion. 

1  <rould  a\sa  like  to  call  attentioB  to  Ihe  intelligOEt  tUperrUimi  of  tl]<-' 
Toledo  Bcbools,  especially  under  Mesars.  Ealon  and  ilie  preseiit  incnm- 
Ijent.  In  the  arningeiiiCDt  of  a  coothg  nf  study  whicb  baa  a  definite  cod 
in  Tien  nnd  is  at  tbc  same  time  ><o  Rexible  as  to  adapt  iUelf  to  llic  wantA 
of  direTHilled  interesta  and  opportunities — in  affording  eqnal  facilities 
to  tbc  young  man  fitting  for  a  collegiate  course,  the  youag  lady  acqnir- 
ing  a  practical  and  I  might  almost  aay  a  liberal  education,  or  to  those 
who  must  early  lea^e  school  to  battlu  with  lile,  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  surpassed  by  any  schools  In  Ihe  country. 

Another  peculiarity  of  our  schools  under  their  present  management  Li 
the  uniformity  of  success  in  the  dltTcrent  grades.  From  the  priaiHry  to 
the  senior  year  of  the  high  school,  each  teacher  is  required  to  do  a  fhll 
twelfth  of  the  work,  in  ooe  year,  of  tiie  twelve  years  usually  constitut- 
iag  the  school  course.  Too  often  s,  supuinlendent  is  satisfied  with  the 
assurance  that  if  his  primary  teachers  arc  shining  lights  lu  the  profession 
and  his  hijth  school  docs  good  work,  he  may  fill  the  intermediate  grades 
as  it  may  happen.  Not  so  here;  we  find  the  same  careful  supervision, 
the  same  reipiiremenls— aiyjftiiiiy,  tact,  SUCCESS— in  ail  the  griidee. 

Lastly.  I  wish  to  notice  the  adaptation  of  studies  to  ago  and  acquire- 
ments cf  children.  The  alwtract  and  dlfficnlt  branches  of  stiidj  asually 
attempted  I o  be  tiiugbt  as  soon  aa  cEiildrcn  can  read  and  write  cleverly, 
BXcdelerrcd  until  the  mind  is  sutBclently  developed  to  comprehend  theui, 
and  in  their  place  are  BUbstilnled  In  ibo  secondary  and  iniermediale 
grades,  unilcr  the  head  of  oral  lustrnclion  in  the  course,  the  simpler 
branches  of  natural  science,  and  such  other  studies  as  are  adapted  to  Ihe 
ability  and  understanding  of  the  child.  The  result  is  that  study  is  made 
Bltracllre  and  positive  knowledge  and  disciplluc  are  gamed. 

Confirmatory  and  expressive  of  my  own  views,  I  present  an  extract 
from  a  leading  editorial  of  the  Toledo  Commercial : 

"  Our  schools  have  been  for  these  years  quiatly  working  along,  claho- 
raling  systematically  in  practice  the  nii'tbetic  ideas  of  instruction  of 
irltich  our  Superintendent  has  bad  so  clear  a  conception,  and  has  worked 
out  with  much  ardor  and  patient  devotion.      The  occasion  of  preparing 
a  represe elation  of  their  work  for  Ihe  Vienna  Exposition,  creates  an 
opportunity  for  the  public  to  notice  the  smooth  andljeautifui  workingof 
ir  educationiil  system.    This,  in  the  excitement  of  more  bustling  inter- 
its,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked ;  anil  most  parents  are  unaware  of  the  per- 
ffCUand  accurate  course  by  which  the  minds  of  Ihe  pupils  are  disciplined 
in  study,  and  a  thoroughness  produced  whicb,  creating  a  gradual  eipan- 
n  of  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties,  enables  them  to  grasp  any 
object  within  their  range  of  study,  with  a  genius  and  comprehensiveness 
which,  if  not  appT^ciated  now,  will  tell  powerfully  in  afterlife.     The 
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plan  practiced  U  at  war  willi  all  Boperflcialpi'sg.  The  idea  to  be  flerel- 
ciped  ia  iirst  tlioroaglily  oiastered  in  the  pDpU's  miotl.  Ilien  SHostralcd  by 
ilrawing,  serving  to  fix  it  defiuitely,  and  word  pictures  given,  di^ipl'^i^ng 
thoruagblj  tlie  mind  in  llie  use  and  appliratioo  of  langnoKc,  and  laying 
tbe  foundation  for  great  skill  and  clcarneu  in  after  life,  in  tlie  express- 
ion of  thought.  In  reality  tbe  nicest  index  toward  Etimulotiiig  menial 
aetion,  is  Uic  babit  of  at^nratc  aad  felicitous  expression,  calculated  In 
open  up  new  areas  of  tbougbt.  Parents  who  can  appreciate  Ibe  accuni- 
ry  and  beauty  of  the  fine  of  instruction  practiced  in  our  scbools,  woukl 
hardly  desire  to  send  Ibelr  children  away.  It  ia  practical,  ccanprehen- 
sive,  and  efflcient.  Tlicre  ia  no  evading  it  in  a  pupil,  although  dtfCercnt 
•legreea  of  talent  and  udajitahilil;  necessarily  meet  in  the  ct&sses,  and 
Iherefore  varions  degrees  of  skill,  yet  tbe  greatest  aids  to  derelopment 
are  brought  to  hear  upon  all,  and  us  tbe  papers  prove,  a  r«inarkali1e 
degree  of  thoroughness  and  proficieucy,  according  to  grade,  is  accoin- 
plisbed.  This  iaentirely  different  from  tbe  old  Bystems.  wherp  bare  facfc 
were  arbitrarily  flxcd  in  tbe  memory,  with  little  prospect  for  the  mind's 
manipulating  them.  An  extremely  interesting  feature  la  tbe  work  of  the 
primary  schools,  and  the  reault  of  object  lessons,  where  drawings  fiom 
nature  are  given,  to  a.iy  Ibe  least,  in  a  manner  of  which  the  teachers 
may  well  be  proud.  We  notice  four  volumes  of  drawing,  two  rolnmes 
compriauig  the  work  of  district  schools  tbrongbout  Ibe  city.  The  other 
two  volumes  eoulain  work  from  scholars  in  Central  bnilding,  comprising 
inTermediate,  grammer,  and  high  schools— copies  from  the  flat  surface, 
from  DJLlure,  from  casts,  and  from  other  objects.  We  would  be  glad  Ic 
give  details  of  the  work,  but  fear  we  should  fall  wholly  abort  of  josliiv 
to  tbe  beautiful  and  thorough  arrangement  which  we  can  only  aay  euT' 
prises  us.  We  had  the  pleasi^e  of  witnessing  the  work,  and  bave  ^leit 
tbe  opinions  impressed  upon  us  by  the  examinations." 

E.  W.  LENDERSON. 


SCHOOLS  OF  TROY. 


Troy  is  the  county  seat  of  Miami  county,  Ohio,  anS  is 
situated  near  the  central  part,  on  the  great  Miami  river.  In 
1804  there  were  but  three  families  in  what  is  now  Concord 
township.  It  was  some  years  later  before  the  town  was  laid 
out,  since  which  time  it  has,  by  gradual  growth,  reached  a 
|)opulation  of  about  four  thousand. 

In  1813-14,  Mr.  Samuel  Kyle  taught  a  school  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  Water  streets,  in  a  log  house  without 
floor  or  windows.  The  town  was  small,  and  there  were  but 
twelve  or  fifteen  pupils  in  the  school.  In  1816,  Mr.  John 
G.  Clark  taught  in  the  lower  part  of  town,  near  the  present 
railroad  depot.  On  Christmas  he  treated  to  whisky,  sugar 
and  water.  About  half  of  the  pupils  became  intoxicated. 
He  would  punish  pupils  by  splitting  a  quill  and  flipping  it 
against  the  nose.  The  ferule  was  comjuonly  used  as  a  means 
of  punishment. 

At  an  early  day  there  was  a  small  brick  building  on  Main 
street,  where  the  Edwards  school  house  now  stands.  It  was 
built  by  public  subscription,  and  consisted  of  one  room.  It 
was  known  as  "  The  Academy.''  The  teachers  were  paid  by 
subscription. 

About  1826  Rev.  Micajah  Fairfield  was  the  village  teacher, 
and  he  was  succeeded  in  a  year  or  two  by  Thomas  Barrett, 
who  afterward  became  County  Judge.  About  1831  John 
.  Petit  had  charge  of  the  school.  Mr.  Petit,  afler  that,  went 
to  Indiana;  filled  offices  of  profit  and  honor;  was  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  for  a  while  United  States  District  Judge 
in  Kansas. 

The  basement  of  the  Episcopal  and  Baptist  churches  were 
afterward  fitted  up  for  school  purposes,  and  were  used  as 
such  from  about  1836  to  1841. 


In  1837,  Mr.  Uriah  Fordyce  taught  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  at  the  -^aiue  time  Hiram  Brooks  was  leaching  iu 
thi!  old  brick  school  house.  Iu  1838,  a  fine  select  school  for 
fjirls  wa.s  taught,  by  Miss  Mary  Barney. 

From  1839  to  1841,  Mr.  George  D.  Burgess  taught  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Board  of  Edutation  at  $100  per  quar- 
ter. His  compensation  was  afterward  increased  to  $225  a 
quarter,  part  of  which  was  secured  by  subsenptkm.  Mr. 
Burgess  taught  the  boys  only,  the  girls  being  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Altazera  Ekton,  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  T.  P. 
Childs.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burgess,  brother  of  George  t).,  taugbt 
for  some  time  in  1841. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Burges.-i,  the  branches  taught 
were  Writing,  Reading  and  Arithmetic,  with  some  Geogra- 
phy and  Grammar.  In  addition  to  the  common  btaoches, 
Mr.  Burgess  organized  classes  in  Algebra,  Geometry  and 
Lafiu. 

In  1842,  Robert  McMurdy,  afterward  a  minister  in  tJie 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,-  taught  in  a  small  building  in 
the  rear  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  after  that  in  the 
house  at  present  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Coolidge,  but  at 
that  time  owned  by  Messrs.  Grosvenur  and  Clark.  About 
this  time  the  upper  story  of  the  old  Presbyterian  church  was 
titlrd  up  for  a  schooF  room,  Mr.  Irving  Gates  langht  ibetv 
in  1843,  and  during  part  of  his  stay  was  asHieted  bv  a  man 
name<l  Osgood,  who  afterward  became  u  Presbyterian 
preacher.  Miss  Auna  Jones,  afterward  the  wile  of  Mr.  D. 
W-  Orbison,  and  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  Moses  Grosvenor, 
was  also  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Gates  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Gates  continued  his  school  until  the  organization  of 
the  griided  system,  under  the  law  of  184!',  While  Gatvs 
was  teacliing  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  Mr.  Bement  had 
a  school  in  the  Wealeyau  Church.  These  schools  were  sup- 
ported by  different  factions,  and  the  animosities  of  the  par- 
ents were  shared,  to  some  extent,  by  tlie  children.  Mr. 
Bement's  pupils  called  those  ol  the  other  school  "Gates' 
Hinges."  How  the  compliment  was  returned  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  was,  no  doubt,  delicately   reciprocated  in  Some  way. 


About  1832,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Powers,  afterward  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  schools,  was  engaged  in  tea^hinj:. 
An  Irish  gentleman,  with  the  appropriate  name  of  Walkup, 
had  a  flourishing  school,  probably  in  1833-4-5. 

In  1835-6,  Mr.  G.  A.  Murray  taught  in  the  Episco[)al 
church.  His  sister,  afterward  Mrs.  Kessler,  was  also  a 
teacher  about  that  time. 

In  1842-3,  Mr.  K.  P.  CoIps  taught  in  the  Coolidge  liousr, 
otherwise  called  Fort  Meisinger.  Mr.  Coles  taught  the 
higher  branches  mostly.  A  feature  of  one  of  his  exhibi- 
tions was  a  Latin  Oration,  by  Augustus  Coleman.  Mr. 
Coleman  became  a  Colonel  in  the  army,  and  was  killed 
during  the  rebellion. 

Minor  W.,  son  of  Rev.  Micajah  Fairfield,  taught  in  the 
old  Wesleyan  church,  on  Franklin  street,  in  1846-7.  Rev. 
Edmund  B.  Fairfield,  now  President  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Pennsylvania,  taught  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  1845-6.  He  was  assisted  by  his  sister  Sarah,  now 
wife  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Burton,  President  of  Kalamazoo  College. 

As  these  early  schools  are  not  a  matter  of  record,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly  difficult  to  give  a  correct  history  of  them  and  their 
workings.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  most  pleasantly  remem- 
bered. Mr.  McMurdy  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  broad 
culture,  a  fine  scholar,  and  most  excellent  instructor.  Those 
who  were  his  pupils  never  mention  him  but  in  words  of 
praise. 

One  of  the  eifects  of  these  early  schools  was  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  the  adoption  of  the  "Law  of  Forty-Nine." 
Under  that  law  a  call  was  issued  for  a  meeting  to  consider  it 
with  reference  to  its  adoption.  This  call  was  signed  hy 
George  D.  Burgess,  Rev.  Daniel  Rice,  William  B.  Johnson, 
Benjamin  F.  Powers  and  Joseph  Pearson. 

Several  meetings  were  held,  and  much  excitement  ] pre- 
vailed. The  matter  was  discussed  for  three  weeks,  and  .was 
the  topic  of  common  conversation  in  the  town.  At  the  final 
meeting  the  law  was  adopted  by  a  fair  majority,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions  a  Board  of  Education  was 
elected  the  first  week  in  June, 


Thai  first  Board  of  Education  cftnsisted  of  the  following 
members:  Charles  Morris,  Daniel  Rice,  Benj.  F.  Powers, 
William  B.  Johuson,  Zachariah   Riley  and  Henry  S.  Mayo. 

Under  the  careful  management  of  these  gentlemen  the 
schools  grew  rapidly  into  public  favor.  The  citizens  vot«d 
$6,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school  house,  the  Board, 
at  that  time,  fearing  to  ask  mort'. 

The  present  Ekiwards  building  was  then  commenced,  and 
soon  $2,500  additional  was  voted  for  its  completion  and  the 
fencing  the  grounds. 

The  school  interests  of  Troy  were  very  fortanate  in  falling 
into  the  hands  of  such  men  as  conatitnted  the  first  and  the 
succeeding  Boards  of  Education.  Nor  was  the  Board  of 
Education  less  Ibrtuoate  in  securing  Mr.  W.  N,  Edwards,  of 
Dayton,  as  Superintendent  of  schools. 

The  first  corps  of  teachers,  with  salaries,  was  as  follows : 

William  N.  Edwards $800 

Jonathan   Arnolt 400 

Arnold  Fenner „ 400 

MisB  Hiisan  Linn 300 

Mrs.  Catharine  Gaylor- j3& 

MiBfi  Frances  Rice „.  SSS 

Mias  LoiiiBB  Thnrne MM 

Miss  Biahuprick 200 

The  salary  of  Mr.  Edwards  was  afterward  increased  to 
one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Edwards  soon  gained  the  hearty  support  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Board,  people  and  tejichers,  and  under  his  wise 
and  efficient  management  the  schools  grew  rapidly  into  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  j)eople.  They  remaned  under 
his  care  until  the  summer  of  I8fi7,  when  he  was  reiuoved  by 
death.  Mr.  Edwards  had  not  only  the  i|ualities  of  a.  good 
Superintendent,  but  also  those  of  a  most  estimable  dtizcn. 
His  death  was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  at  his  funeral  the  whole  town  was  in 
mourning.  Nearly  all  business  houses  were  closed,  and 
many  private  residence^  appropriaielv  draped  in  mourning. 


In  few  places  have  the  schools  such  a  hold  on  the  public 
as  in  Troy,  and  this  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  skillful 
management  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

He  laid  th<»  foundation  of  the  Union  School  so  broad  and 
deep  that  those  who  came  after  have  had  only  to  build  in 
harmony  with  the  original  design. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
teachers  in  the  State,  and  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  associate 
editors  of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education. 

He  was  ever  ready  to  encourage  the  despondent,  to  befriend 
those  who  needed  his  friendship,  and  to  assist  even  with  his 
purse  those  who  were  in  need. 

He  seemed  severe  and  stern  in  character,  nor  was  he  ever 
ready  to  compromise  with  wrong,  yet  under  the  frowning 
and  somewhat  forbidding  exterior  there  beat  a  heart  as  gentle 
and  kind  as  that  of  a  woman. 

To-day  his  name  is  revered  and  his  memory  honored  by  all 
who  have  been  his  patrons  or  pupils. 

At  the  public  Commencement  Exercises  every  year  a  large 
likeness  of  Mr.  Edwards  forms  part  of  the  decorations  of  the 
stage.     "  Being  dead,  he  yet  liveth." 

No  pains  were  spared  to  secure  a  suitable  successor  to  Mr. 
Edwards.  Professor  H.  A.  Thompson, of  Otterbein  Univer- 
sity, was  finally  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Thompson 
continued  as  Superintendent  four  years,  during  which  time 
but  few  changes  were  made. 

There  was  not  so  much  Mental  Arithmetic  required,  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  combine  it  and  Written  Arithmetic 
In  the  First  and  Second  Primaries,  half  of  the  children 
would  come  in  the  morning  and  the  other  half  in  the  after- 
noon. This  was  done  because  the  rooms  were  over-crowded, 
and  it  worked  very  well,  the  only  objection  being  the  extra 
work  for  teachers. 

Mr.  Thompson  endeavored  to  throw  around  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  as  much  interest  as  possible. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  regular  Commencement  day 
there  would  be  an  address  by  some  distinguished  educator  or 
divine.  • 


Weekly  reports  of  the  coaditloD  of  the  schools 
pablished  id  tlie  papers. 

In  1871  Mr.  Thompson  reslgtiec)  to  accept  the  Presidency 
of  Otterbein  University,  of  which  he  was  formerly  a  Pro- 
fessor. He  was  succeeded  l>y  Mr.  L.  V.  Ferris,  of  Vermont, 
Bn  AlumniiH  of  Middlebury  Oolite,  who,  for  three  years, 
had  charge  of  the  schools.  During  Mr.  Ferris'  time  the 
schooU  were  uninterrupted  in  their  proeperity,  Mr.  Ferris 
succeeding,  to  an  nniisuai  degree,  in  gaining  the  affection  of 
his  pupils  and  the  confidence  of  his  patrons. 

In  1874  Mr.  H.  P.  Uffbrd,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  but  then  n 
teacher  in  Missouri,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Ferris,  the 
latter  taking  up  the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago.  Mr,  UfFord. 
wht>  was  a  most  excellent  inBtriictor.  remained  but  one  yesr, 
declining  at  the  end  of  that  time  u  re-election. 

During  his  term  of  service  the  Forest  building,  on  Frank- 
lin street,  east  of  the  railroad,  was  completed  and  occupied. 
Mr.  USbrd  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  W.  Dowd,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  Western  District  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Ufibrd's  term  of  service,  hh 
High  School  Principal, 

These  men  were  assisted  during  their  terms  of  service  by 
may  able  teachers. 

Teachers  have  always  had  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  vf 
Troy  people.  Several  of  them  have  married  citizens  of  the 
place  and  are  numbered  among  Troy's  most  respectable  and 
honored  residents.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned  Mrs, 
Margaret  Hoagland,  Mrs.  Belle  Thomas,  Mrs.  Emma  Dun- 
lap,  Mrs.  Doeia  Byrkett,  Mrs.  Dr.  Green,  Mrs.  Liezie  Revere 
and  Mrs.  Fannie  Baker. 

Perha|is  the  greatest  interest  in  school  mutters  timers  in 
tlie  High  School.  It  has  ever  been  esteemed  an  honor  to  be 
counted  a  member  of  it.  It  was  organized  in  18-52,  and 
consisted  of  seventy-five  members.  The  course  of  study  was 
not  then  established,  and  most  of  the  pnpils  studied  the  eom- 
mon  English  branches.  Soon,  however,  there  was  a  n^iilar 
course  of  study,  and  the  tirst  class  was  graduated  in  1856. 


The  members  of  the  class  were  Aaguxta  Braudritt,  Diana 
Meeks,  John  W.  Morrie  and   Walter  S.    Thomas. 

The  High  School   course  of  study  from  the  tirsl  consisted 
of  four  years.     Latterly,  however,  a  three  years'  course  has 
heen  added  for  the  accommodation  of  those  wlio  might  not 
have  time  to  complete  the  refjular  course,  but  as  yet  no  ad- 
intage  has  been  taken  of  it.     The  whole  number  of  thosi' 
lo  have  belonged  to  the  High  School  since  its  organization 
486 ;  203  boys  and  282  girls.     The  whole  number  gradu- 
1,  including  the  class  of  1876,  is  93 ;  23  boys  and  70  girls. 
The  class  to  be  graduated  iu  1876  consiats  of  the  following 
bers:     Ivy   C.  Kyle.  Kate  Milan,   Lizzie  M.   Roney, 
Hie  M.  Senour  and  Samuel  J.  Young. 
An  annual  reunion  of  all   the  members  and   ex-members 
the  High  School  is  held   at  the  Edwards  building  during 
winter  term,  at  which  the  school   ia  n|>ened   in  the  usual 
ner,  by  singing,  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  or  chant- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  calling  the  roll  of  the  school  from 
it«  foundation.     Supjier  is  prepared  and  served  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  High  School,  and  the  evening  is  spent  in  reading 
:ers  from  absent  members   aud    teachers,  in    listening  to 
ment.      The  High  School  owns  an 
>n  and  a  piano. 

The  course  of  study  includes  (bur  years  of  Latin,  and 
pupils  in  that  time  are  ex}iected  to  become  ^miliar  with 
Cesar,  and  read  five  books  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid.  The  follow- 
ing branches  are  studied  one  year  each:  Algebra,  Chemistry 
and  Geometry.  Physiology,  Physics  and  Geology  are  studied 
two  terms  each.  United  States  History,  Botany,  Trigonora- 
ry,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Physical  Geography 
Rhetoric  are  one-term  studies.  The  last  term  in  the 
ior  year  i«  spent  iu  a  review  of  the  common  branches. 
TRere  are  rhetorical  exercises  held  iu  the  High  School  every 
Friday  atlernoou.  Each  member  comes  on  duty  twice  a 
lonth,  once  on  essay  and  one*  on  declamation.  The  girls 
Jaim  as  well  as  the  boys. 

papers  are  read  each  Friday,  one  by  the  boys  and  the 
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llier  by  the  girls.     These  are  i 


up  mostly  of  original 


contributiona.  Two  editors  are  appointe<1  for  each  paper, 
and  tliey  supervise  the  work.  The  girls  collect  their  f»ntri- 
botions  and  arrauge  them  into  a  Bouguel  or  ao  Offering, 
while  the  boya  garner  theirs  into  a  Sheaf.  Very  great  id- 
tereHt  centers  around  these  exercises,  and  visitors  are  generally 
in  attendance. 

The  High  School  teachers  have  always  been  such  as  to 
give  character  to  the  schiMil.  The  Superintendent  has  nsu- 
ally  taught  about  one-half  his  time,  giving  the  other  half  lo 
supervision. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Arnott  taught  at  first  in  the  High  School, 
but  was  transferred  to  the  Grammar  Department,  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  following  teachers  in  turn :  Miss  Susan 
Lion, Miss  M.  E  Shipman,  Miss  Mary  Fairman,  Miss  Sarah 
Magee,  Miss  Dora  J.  Mayhew,  from  1862  to  1866,  Miss  M. 
F.  Whitcomb,  from  1866  to  1872.  and  Miss  Sue  Whitcorab, 
from  1872  to  1874. 

Miss  Clara  A.  Goldrick  was  Assistant  during  the  first  two 
terms  of  1874-5.  Mr.  John  W.  Dowd  was  elected  Princi- 
pal of  the  High  School  the  first  of  1876.  Miss  Dora  J. 
Mayhew,  who  wus  Assistant  from  1862  to  1866,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him,  and  her  patrons  think  the  school  was  never 
more  successful  than  at  present,  under  her  management. 

During  the  time  of  Mr.  Edwards,  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Mary  Kelley,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment, taught  more  or  lesa  in  the  High  School.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwards  seemed  entirely  wedded  to  the  interestsof 
the  school. 

The  Fourth  Grammar,  cir  Intermediate  Department,  as  it 
was  for  a  time  called,  has  always  been  prominent.  In  it  the 
pupils  complete  the  study  of  Grammar,  Arithmetic  and 
Geography,  giving  some  attention  to  general  History,  and 
are  prepared  for  admission  into  the  High  Scliool. 

The  teachers  of  this  schoel,  as  near  as  can  be  asvertaioed. 
are  as  follows,  in  order  of  their  terms  of  service : 

Jonathan  Arnott,  Mr.  Humistoii,  A.  B.  Sawyer,  W.  T. 
H.iwthorn,  L,  N,  Hanson,  Mr,  Neal,  Miss  Samh  E.  Purnu, 
Miss  Anna  E.  Collins,  A.  C.  Buchanan  and  Mrs.  Mattie  C 
Burgess. 


Mr.  Humiston  was  afterwards  killed  by  an  iron  inkstand 
thrown  from  the  hands  of  one  of  his  pupils,  in  Circleville,  O. 

Mrs.  Burgess,  the  present  successful  teacher  of  this  school, 
has  been  connected  with  the  schools  for  eleven  years,  and  was 
recently  promoted  to  this  department. 

Mr.  Hawthorn  and  Miss  Anna  Collins  are  oftener  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  this  school  than  any  others. 

At  first  Mr.  Edwards  made  seven  departments  under  the 
High  School,  but  in  1860  increased  them  to  eight.  This 
number  was  again  increased,  in  1867,  to  nine,  the  school  of 
the  ninth  year  being  termed  the  Intermediate.  The  Inter- 
mediate Department  was  abolished  in  1873,  and  the  work 
again  done  by  eight  grades. 

The  Primary  rooms  being  greatly  crowded,  a  new  building 
of  four  rooms,  and  costing  nearly  $10,000,  was  erected  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  on  Franklin  street,  in  1874. 
The  Primary  grades  are  doubled,  the  children  erfst  of  Mar- 
ket street  going  to  the  new  or  Forest  building,  and  those 
west  of  it  attending  the  old  building,  named,  by  common 
consent,  the  Edwards  school  house,  in  honor  of  the  first 
Superintendent. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Education  erected  a 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  colored  youth.  It 
has  one  large  room  and  a  recitation  room.  The  school  en- 
rolls near  70.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  this  building,  the 
colored  pu])ils  had  school  for  but  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year. 

All  the  schools  now  continue  in  session  for  ten  months. 
The  first  term  of  sixteen  weeks  begins  with  the  first  Monday 
in  September.  The  second  term  b^ns  the  first  week  in 
January  and  continues  twelve  weeks,  and  then .  there  is  a 
week's  vacation  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  term,  which 
also  holds  twelve  weeks. 

Below  the  High  School,  attention  is  paid  especially  to 
Reading,  Penmanship,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Defi- 
nition of  Words  and  Grammar.  Language  Culture  is  com- 
menced at  the  very  beginning,  and  a  Primary  Grammar  is 
introduced  in  the  sixth  year.     The  great  aim  is  to  make  cor- 


rect  talkers.  Pupils  ure  required  to  define  words  in  comtuoo 
use.  Get^raphy  is  taugiit  by  tbe  aid  of  mup  drawing.  In 
Arithmetic,  rupiditj  aud  accuiaey  in  cak'ulBtion>are  aimed  at. 
Penmanship  is  taught  systematically  by  the  ai<I  ol'  writing 
cards.  Drawing  was  introduced  during  the  time  of  Su|>er- 
inteodent  Thompson,  and  has  be«u  c-ontinued  with  tolerable 
gucce^s.  Pupils  in  tbe  Grammur  Departments  are  allowed  to 
study  German  in  addition  to  other  studies. 

A  German  teacher  is  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  giv«D 
the  charge  of  a  room  to  which  those  studying  the  laoguagc 
repair  at  stated  times  for  recitation  only. 

The" corps  of  teachers  at  present  is  as  follows : 

John  W.  Dowd Superintenileni 

Mis»Dora  J.  M&yhew Princlp»)  Higb  8ch.M>l 

Mrs.  MattieC.  BurgeM Fanrtb  Grammv 

Mrs.  F«nnie  M.  WhiUl«Be.T Third  (iramuM' 

MiwFi.irence(iilberl ,  Second  OinmmM 

Miw  MHry  Kelly Firirt  Gnimm« 

MiM  Klla  Gilbert Fnurll.  Prim.rr 

MiBB  l.iicy  Kenfller Third  Prinimrr 

Mills  Matlie  TeHord  Second  I'rimwy 

Mr*.  Clara  P.  Temple First  Primar? 

Heiirr  Brnder Teachsr  of  Genuan 

FOREST  BUILDING. 

Miaa  Rhoda  nenuian Principal   Fonrlli  Primus 

MiM   Lida  B.  Deefr«s Tbird  Primsij 

Misa  Alice  C.  Heckernian Beoond  Prioiarj 

MinsChriiitie  Ballieini First  PrimaiT 

fhlored  ScImoI—}A.  H.  Vaughn  and  H.  W.  Tate. 

The  Superintendeul  and  Principal  of  ibe  High  School 
receive  each  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  ftaUiiet. 
of  the  other  teachers  range  from  six  hundred  to  three  faun- 
dred  and  &ity  dollars. 

The  total  enrollment  fur  the  month  of  January,  187S,  was 
598;  308  boyH  and  290  girls.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  660. 

The  men  elected  members  of  tlie  Board  of  Ekluoation  hav* 
discharged  the  duties  imiiiMrcd   upon  tlieni  with  ^rcat  fidelitr. 


The  Presidents  of  the  Board,  in  order  of  their  terms  of  ser- 
vice, have  been  as  follows :  Rev.  Daniel  Rice,  Charles  Mor- 
ris, Judge  E.  Parsons,  Barton  S.  Kyle,  George  D.  Burgess, 
from  1862  to  1868  ;  S.  K.  Barter,  from  1868  to  1873  ;  L.  F. 
Dillaway,  from  1873  to  1874,  and  George  Keifer,  M.  D., 
from  1874  to  the  present  time. 

Barton  S.  Kyle,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  71st  O.  V.  I., 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  1862,  and  his  unex- 
pired term,  as  President  of  the  Board,  was  filled  by  Smith 
Talbot.  W.  H.  H.  Dye  has  ])robably  served  the  longest 
time  continuouvsly  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Robert  Furnas  took  great  interest  in  the  schools,  and  since 
his  removal  to  Nebraska,  of  which  he  became  the  Governor, 
has  occasionally  sent  back  contributions  to  the  school  cabinet. 

The  Board  at  ])resent  is  as  follows :  George  Keifer,  M. 
D.,  President;  Theodore  Sullivan,  Secretary;  A.  Steil, 
Treasurer;  Cliarles  Morris,  D.  T.  Counts  and  L.  H.  Thomp- 
son. 

Mr.  Morris  enjoys  the  honorable  distinction  of  liaving 
been  a  member  of  the  first  Board  under  the  law  of  1849. 

The  outlook  for  the  schools  is  good.  They  are  firm  in  the 
affection  of  the  people,  and  anything  which  looks  in  any 
way  toward  their  disturbance  is  received  with  great  disap- 
probation. 

"  For  nan  et  luwc  olim  laeminiHse  juvabit,^^ 


HISTOKY 


OF 


WAPx\KONETA    SCHOOLS 
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Wapakoneta  was  originally  an  Indian  village,  built  by  a  tribe 
of  tho  Shawanose,  after  they  were  driven  from  Piqua  by  General 
Claik. 

It  was  named  after  Wapaugh-ko-netta,  an  Indian  chief  who 
Hurvived  for  many  y<*ars  after  the  Indians  movfd  to  this  plai-e. 

About  the  y(?ar  181^0,  a  lew  French  .settletl  here,  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  Mission  School  was  establishetl  by  the  Qnak«M\s,  which  was 
continnc«i  without  interruption  until  1828.  after  which,  we  have  no 
account  of  any  school  until  1834. 

Of  the  ofiiciency  of  the  Mission  School  but  little  is  known,  fur- 
ther than,  that  the  children  of  th^se  early  pioneers  were  known  in 
after  years  to  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

In  1831,  the  Indians  sold  their  reservation  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  the  following  year  moved  to  Indian  Territory. 

In  1832,  a  land  office  was  established  at  Wapakoneta;  the  only 
office  in  a  district  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  counties.  The  lauds  were 
rapidly  taken  up;  and,  two  years  afterwanl,  the  population  of  Wa- 
pakoneta had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  build  a  school-house. 

Through  the  enterprise  of  R.  J.  Skinner,  T.  B.  VanHorn  and 
James  Elliott  a  one-story  brick  building  was  erected  on  tho  bank  of 
the  Auglaize  River,  between  where  Stenger's  mill  and  the  Depot 
now  stand.  The  building  material  was  of  such  an  inferior  quality 
that  it  rapidly  went  to  decay,  and  a  few  years  afterward  fell  down. 


Ii  in  ropoi'ted  tlint  the  brick  wi^re  ho  soft  that  the  boyti  cut  holei 
through  thu  wsUr,  which  sfTonled  oppoiUinitieH,  when  (ho  master's 
back  wBx  tiinieil.  of  gliiliiig  out  to  go  "a  fitliing."  While  it  mood, 
il  M<i'vc(l  the  piirpOKee  of  Hchool-liouHe,  cliiivcli  and  loivn-hall;  it  he- 
iiig  the  oiil^  public  building  in  the  place. 

The  firHt  tesuher  who  tniight  ia  this  building  ivas  a  Mr.  SinilK 
who  taught  the  winter  of  1834-5  ami  the  winter  following. 

lie  is  Haid  to  have  beon  a  goo'l  leai^ber. 

The  text  boukn  in  nsc  weiv  ihe  Eti'jltsh  Reader  and  Introdnction. 
Murray,  Kiikhum.  and  Sniith'a  GiammaiH,  nnii  Pike's  Aiithmelic 
All  the  Hchouln  taught  hei'e  from  1834  to  1838  were  cnppotted  bj 
KubKcriptiou  The  teacher  "boarded  round,"  and  tlio  wood  wassnp' 
plied  by  the  patrons  ol  the  Kchool;  each  patron  fnrniahing  an  amount 
of  wood  proportionate  to  the  niirabcr  of  pnpilii  he  sent  to  school. 

Benchex  without  backs  and  a  few  rnde  tables  constilnted  the 
Rchool  furniture  ol  that  day. 

Mr.  Smith  was  followed  by  Lemuel  U.  Ida.  who  taught  the  win- 
ter of  1836-7,  und  the  year  following.  Ho  is  mentioned  in  com- 
mendable terms  by  those  who  attended  school  at  that  time.  He  wm 
a  good  grammai'iau,  had  a  fail'  knowledge  of  geography  and  ai-ithme- 
tic,  and  understood  the  art  of  pIcaHing  the  commuuiiy. 

Samuel  Harvey  taught  a  short  tr-rm  the  winter  of  1838-9.  and 
was  sncoei'deil  by  Z.  B.  Booker,  who  taught  the  next  winter.  Mr. 
Hooker  wat  the  first  teacher  who  received  money  from  the  tuition 
fund  raised  nnde'^  ihc  school  law  of  1838. 

M  r.  Rooker  was  succeeded  by  Ahrahnm  Wanl  at  a  salary  of  920 
per  monlh.  From  the  meager  information  gathered  concerning  biin, 
it  in  iuferi-ed  that  he  was  a  goml  school ma.-^ter. 

Mr.  Ward's  sncoessor  was  Dr.  D.  W.  Littlefield,  a  gradnata  of 
Jefferson  Medical  Cellege.  Under  his  administration  thti  school  at- 
tained a  higher  exeidh  uie  than  that  of  previous  years.  In  the  Bam« 
year  Dominiens  Flailz  taught  a  private  German  school.  He  contin- 
ued leaching  until  1848.  when  he  died.  He  was  elected  County 
Surveyor,  and  is  /"aid  to  have  been  a  good  scholar  and  a  fair  teacher. 

In  ihe  winterof  1843-J,  J.  A.  McFarland  taught  a  four  month* 
achiwl.     He  went  from  here  to  Cleveland,  Ohto.  where,  in    nlUr 

ire  he  became  distinguished  as  a  physician.     Mr.  UcFsrland  waa 

ceeded  by  Mi.  SamneV  Br»dj.,who  tangbtin  the  old  French  Trad- 


ing  House  which  stood  where  Brown  &  McParland's  store  now 
stands.  The  old  school  building  had  been  pronounced  unsafe,  and 
hence  the  removal.  If  it  (the  Trading  House)  had  been  named 
from  its  internal  and  external  appearances,  it  might  properly  have 
been  called  the  * 'Juvenile  Penitentiary." 

Mr.  Brady  retired  at  the  close  of  the  second  winter,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Isaiah  Dawson,  who  taught  the  winters  of  1845-6 
and  1846-7.  Mr.  Dawson  was  a  popular  teacher,  but  like  his  pre- 
decessor retired  at  the  close  of  the  second  winter. 

All  the  common  branches  were  taught  at  that  time.  The  classi- 
fication extended  to  spelling,  reading,  grammar,  geography  and  the 
multiplication  table.  The  a-be>ce-darians  were  called  up  twice  a 
day  by  the  master  pointing  with  his  pen-knife  *•  What's  that*'? 
"A."  "What's  that"  ?  **D."  ''No,  it's  B"  ;  and  so  down  to  Z. 
It  frequentlv  happened  that  a  child  attended  three  terms  before  it 
learned  its  letters.  The  master  worked  **8ums"  for  the  boys  at  all 
convenient  times.  *  It  was  seldom  that  a  pupil  was  required  to  solve 
a  problem  and  explain  it.     Charts,  globes,  maps  and  black-boards 

had  not  yet  come  into  general  use. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  apply  to  all  the  schools  taught  here 

prior  to  1850. 

Mr.  DawKon  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Burwell  Good,  who  taught  in 

the  old  Methodist  Church  that  stood  near  where  the  present  church 

edifice  of  that  denomination  stands.    From  1847  to  1855  the  old 

building  answered  the  tripple  purpose  of  church,  school -house  and 

court-house. 
In  the  summer  of   1848   George   H.    Stephenson   taught  a  three 

months'   school,  and    was  followed  by     James  Irvin    Elliott,  who 

taught  during  the  winter  of  1848-9 

Miss  Sarah  Whitney  taught  in  the  summer  of  1849,  and  Mr.  An- 
drew Poe  in  the  winter  of  1849-50. 

The  summer  of  1850  waa  taught  by  Miss  Jane  Aldrich,  and  the 
winter  term  of  1850-1  by  Mr.  Westby,  of  Lima,  Ohio.  The  labors 
of  the  school-room  proved  to  be  too  great  for  his  waning  physical 
strength.  He  resigned  at  the  close  of  five  months  and  died  of  con- 
sumption the  summer  following. 

Mr.  Westby  was  succeeded   by  George  M.  Espich,  who  taught 

six  months  at  a  salary  of  9150,  of  which  8105  were  paid  from  the 
public  tuition  fund,  and  the  remainder  by  subscription. 


The  Local  Diicctom  at  tliat  time  were   John  Walkap.  Michael 

Diimbi'offanil  JarnuH  Elliott. 

Ill  tlie  wintt'i'  o{  1852-3,  Ur.  George  H.  StP|]henson.  lif  wtinin 
meniion  has  alreaily  be«n  maile,  was  again  employed.  He  tanght 
nine  months  at  a  Bitlary  uf  9^10,  iil  which  9lb\}  wore  ])ai(l  from  tiM 
public  tuition  fiinil.  uii^l  the  i pmaiii.iei-  by  subscription.  Under  Sir. 
8ti-phenson'8  management  the  Bcbno!  ntiaiiieil  a  liightfr  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency, than  tliot  of  toinipr  ypors. 

The  LofHl  l)irector«  for  thnl  year  were  J.  C.  Bothe,  Michael  Dnm- 
broffaiul  Jamct:  Elliott. 

Mr.  Stephciirton  whs  Kncceedcil  by  Mr.  John  8.  William*,     tiince 
then  Ur.  WilliKniH  Iihk  H^rrcil   ibe  public  as  Probate  Juilg^,  Bvcot- 
icr,  Snrvoyor  aiitl  Jimtive  of  the  Peace- 
Mr.  A.  B.  Ni>ni>-  iniigbta  nliort  term  in  the  winter  of  18»4-&,ati<l 
WHS   anfcccdeil    by    Ml.  Calvin  Crane,  ivbo  tanght  tbi-  wiuier  of 
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Mibill  reci'iringS^O  per  monlb,  and  Mias  ByWesler  S2b. 

To  Mr.  Mibill  beb.ngs  the  ci-eilit  of  instituting  ro'ormH  in  claiaKi. 
fatinu  »i>il  nii-lboilR  of  instruction  tbal  were  the  betjiniMug  of  tb«  (mIq- 
eatiiiiial  pvogicas  of  inter  y<-m-f. 

Mr.  Mibill  was  nnccecdcd  by  Mr.  Geoige  H.  nichar<l>«n.  Under  hi* 
■upccTtsioM  the  Kchoul  enjoyed  a  piOKpcrity  beyond  that  of  roimftT 
years.  He  commenced  teaching  in  tbe  fall  of  lf|&9,  mid  remitin^d 
Ibrcc  yfais.  The  school  iben  conaiated  of  three  dppartmGnt«:  High 
School,  Grammar  School  and  Primary  School. 

The  High  School  was  tauglit  by  Mr.  Richardson  at  a  aalary  of 
^600  per  year.ibe  Grammar  Hchoul  by  Miss  Mary  Barringtoo  at  t25 
per  monib,  and  the  Primary  School  by  Mids  Q.  L,  Lytle  at  a  ealaty 
of  S25  per  month. 
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In  1859-60,  Miss  Martha  Crowc*ll  had  charge  of  the  Grammar 
Department,  and  Miss  Jennie  Iron,  of  the  Primary  Dpt. 

In  1860-1,  B.  S.  McFarland  succeeded  Mr.  Richardson  at  a  salary 
of  $428  for  nine  months.  Miss  Martha  Crowell  taught  in  the 
Grammar  Dpt.,  and  Miss  Osia  Brown  ^'n  the  Primary  Dpt.  ;— each 
receiving  $25  per  month. 

Mr.  A.  E.  McLean  taught  two  months  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  I.  M.  Drake,  who  taught  four  months  at 
a  salary  of  $40  per  month.  Miss  Mary  Trimble  was  re-employed  at 
her  former  salary,  and  Mr.  M.  Herman  had  charge  of  the  German 
school  at  $40  per  month. 

The  summer  schools  of  1863  were  taught  by  Misses  Annie 
M.  Sullivan,  Carrie  V.  Craig  and  Mary  Trimble ; — the  salary 
of  each  being  $25  per  month. 

The  supervision  of  the  school  from  1861  to  1865  was  a  failure. 
The  departments  were,  in  effect,  independent  schools,  having  about 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  schools  in  adjoining  townships 
usually  have.  The  modes  of  instruction  and  systems  of  government 
iliffered  so  widely  that  the  pupil,  in  passing  from  one  department  lo 
another,  experienced  as  great  a  change  as  when  transferred  from  a 
school  in  one  county  to  that  of  another. 

Mr.  Drake  was  succeeded  by  Geo.  W.  Riggle  at  a  salary  of 
$50  per  month.  The  Grammar  Dpt.  was  taught  by  Miss  Mary 
Trimble  at  $25  per  month,  and  the  German  School  by  J.  B. 
Young  at  (45. 

Mr.  I.  C.  S.  Weills  taught  a  few  days  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and  re- 
signed to  enter  the  army.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Kev.  W.  C. 
Barnett  at  a  salary  of  $60  per  month,  assisted  by  Miss  L.  M,  Hind- 
man  in  the  Grammar  Dpt.  at  $30  per  month.  Miss  Carrie  V.  Craig 
in  the  Primary  Dpt.  at  $25  per  month,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Young  in  the 
German  school  at  his  former  salary. 

Mr.  Barnett  resigned  at  the  close  of  nine  months  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Benjamin  Bair  at  a  salary  of  $65  per  month.  His 
assistants  were  Miss  L.  M.  Hindman  in  the  Grammar  Dpt.,  Miss 
Carrie  Craig  in  the  First  Prim.  Dpt.,  and  Miss  M.  Criley  in  Second 
Prim   Dpt.; — the  salary  of  each  being  $25. 

The  schools  of  Wapakoneta  were  organized  under  the  Akron  Law, 
early  in  1866;  and  on  the  first  Monday  in    April  following    there 
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)ers  of  the  School  Board.  The  following  gen- 
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Thp  Board  at  its  firi^t  regular  meeting  was  or- 
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pinizi?il  Uy  fleeting  G.  W.  Andrews  Pi-esl.,  Ed.  Meyer  Sec,,  and  C, 
P.  Davis  Treasurer. 

Ill  order  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  pupils  and  to  properly 
iaftiigiirnte  the  Bchool,  the  new  Boanl  found  it  necessary  to  build  ah 
addition  to  the  old  building,  of  24  by  36  feet.  The  contract  waa 
accordingly  let  and  completed  at  a  coat  of  Jl,775, 

Thu  firut  teachers  employed  were  Jamen  McKerchor,  Sapt.,  Hissea 
Florence  Arrer,  Cinda  Lytle  and  Florence  Alapaiign,  for  a  term  ot 
seven  montlix.  The  Superinteudant  i*eceived  875  per  month,  and 
the  female  teacherM  each,  930.  Tlio  tuition  and  school  honse  fundi 
ior  the  year  amounted  to  $2,240. 

At  the  election  in  April,  1867,  C.  Berlin  was  elected  mooiher  of 
the  Board  to  succeed  Mathias  Mouch.  The  following  teanhera 
were  selected  for  the  school  year  1867-8:  Leonard  Alleman.  Supl.  at 
a  walary  of  OiO  per  month  ;  Miss  Florence  After  for  the  Grammar 
Dpt.  at  835  per  month;  for  the  other  departments,  Misses  Cinda 
Lytle,  Tally  Trimhie  and  Emma  Mott,  at  «30  each.  The  school 
and  school  house  funds  for  this  year  amounted  to  83,293.  During 
this  year  a  controversy  ocenrred  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
peiRona,  with  a  visible  admistnre  of  African  blood,  into  the  achoola. 
After  mature  deliberation  it  was  resolved  not  to  admit  iLem,  but 
ihnt  thoir  proportion  of  fnnds  slioidd  be  set  apart  for  separate  schooli 
for  Huch  pHpils,  whenever  the  number  required  by  law  should  applj 
for  a  school.  The  school  during  ihis  year  did  not  prove  a  suc- 
cess. Wbiie  Ihe  female  portion  of  tha  teachern  were  succossful  ia 
their  efforts,  the  Supeiinteudent  was  dismissed  for  incompetenoy  be- 
fore  the  close  of  the  term,  in  consequence  of  which,  school  was  con- 
tinued for  two  months  without  a  Superintendent. 

In  1868James  H.  Siferd  and  W.  V.  M.  Laylon  were  elected  mem- 
bers ol  the  Board  to  succeed  Q.  W.  Andrews  and  J.  Eldndge ;  an4 
upon  a  re- organization  of  the  Board,  C.  Berlin  was  elected  President, 
Ed.  Myer  Secretary,  and  0.  P.  Davis  Treasurer.  The  leachera  8«- 
lected  for  the  year  1868-9  were  C,  W.  WilliamgOH,  Sapt^  at  a  sal- 
ary of  tl,OUO;  and  Florence  Al.'^paugh,  assistant,  at  a  salary  of  840 


per  month.  The  other  teachers 
Zida  Lajtou  and  Emma  Mott.  L 
two  months,  autl  Mary  Elliott  was 
ing   this   terra  a  regular  course  of  Hti 


jen.  Lillie  Elliott,  T.  Trimhle. 
lie  Elliott  reaignod  at  the  end  of 
ppointed  to  BHCceed  her.  Diir- 
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a  good  corps  of  teachers,  it  made  rapid 
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efficient  Superintendent  a 
and  aatiafactory  progresH. 
year  was  |3,537. 

Dnrtng  the  school  yjar  of  1869-70  there  was  no  change  in  the 
Board,  and  very  little  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  C.  W.  WillianiHon 
was  retained  as  Superintendent  at  an  increased  salary — $l,2U0.  At 
the  close  of  the  firtit  month  Tallte  Trimble  eent  in  her  renignation  as 
teacher,  and  Miss  Timmons  wan  appointed  to  succeed  her.  Amount 
of  tuition  and  school  house  funds  for  the  year  tvas  M.364. 

At  the  annual  election  for  1870,  Arthur  Bitler  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed B.  R.  Mott,  Jr.,  on  the  Board;  and  Arthur  Bitler,  to  succeed 
C.  P.  Da«s  (who  was  still  a  miinbir  of  tlu  Board)  as  Treasnrer. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Williamson  was  retained  aa  Superintendent,  and  Miss 
Jennie  C.  McClay,  assistant.  Miss  M.  Elliott,  A  Glrammar,  and 
MisB  Zida  Laytou,  B  Gframmar  departiuontf;  Miss  M.  Timmons, 
intermediate;  and  Misses  Melissa  Elliott  and  C.  Lathrop.Primarioa, 
at  the  former  salaries.  The  first  graduating  exercises  of  the  Wa- 
pakoneta  High  School  were  held  the  last  week  in  May.  1871,  in  the 
High  School  room  of  the  old  bnitding.  The  class  was  composed  of 
three  members,  via.;  Otho  C.  Lay  ton,  Ada  Smith  and  Ma^ieCordell. 

In  April.  1871.  Mathias  Mouch  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  in  place  of  W.  V.  M  Layton.  the  other  member^  remaining. 
At  the  June  nteeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  0.  W.  Williamson  was  again 
■elected  Superintendent  for  the  school  year  of  1871-2,  at  an  increased 
salary — 81.300 — together  with  the  former  cor|)a  of  teachers,  with 
the  addition  of  Miss  Celia  Slicer  to  the  first  Intermediate  Depart* 
tment.  This  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  organise  a  German 
Department;  and  If  r.  H.  Bernhard  was  employed  to  teach  therein  at 
a  salary  of  S60  per  monlh.  The  School  and  School  House  funds  for 
the  year  amounted  to  J4.182.  The  second  annual  commencement  of 
the  High  School  was  huld  in  the  school  bnilding.  May  24th.  1872, 
at  which  time  VildaShawber,  Clarence  D.  Berlinand  Horace  Qolbrook 
graduated.  The  old  members  of  the  Board  weto  re-elected  for  the 
year  1872-3,  and  the  organization  remained  the  same  as  that  of  the 
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previous  year.  The  Suiierin  ten  dent  ani  teiichers  were  relamsil  witll 
the  addition  of  Mias  Sallis  P.iarce  in  oecoml  Intermaaiate.  an.l  Hiss 
Julia  McCUy  Tn  neconil  Primary — (he  ivholo  noraher  of  teachers 
being  nine  Tliix  year  th<,*  Board  poruhaKed  ihe  Uculi^rwaoil  prop- 
Brty,  located  cast  of  tha  hcIiooI  groatiiU,  for  the  som  of  »i,500,  pre- 
paratory to  tlie  erection  of  a  new  Seliool  Hon><e.  The  thiiit  tinnnal 
cotnmencenient  of  tilt;  HigU  Sehool  wa^  hold  in  the  old  building,  in 
May,  1873.  at  ivliieh  time  the  rollnnring  clasN  nra«  groiliiated;  Coia 
NiohoU,  Jnlia  Mccherand  Solomon  SIiawb>>r.  The  amount  of  Scliool 
and  School  House  fnudx    disbursed    dnritig    ibis   year   was   S5.900. 

At  the  sLinoal  election  in  April.  1873,  Herman  Tiinmermeister 
was  elected  to  aueceed  Artbnr  Bitler  as  a  member  of  the  Boanl. 
Owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  aruang  the  oiembei's  of  the  Board, 
in  regard  to  aeleoting  a  bnilding  site  for  a  new  school  hoii««.  no 
organizalion  wan  effi-ctud  for  some  months; — Rnally.a  eomiiromiae 
was  Hgi'eed  npon,  ami  the  suhool  house  ordered  to  be  built  on  the 
oM  site.  In  ihu  Bel^■(^tion  of  teaeli'Ts  for  ihe  year  1873-4  nomir 
cbange»  were  made.  C.  W.  Williamson  was  retained  as  (>nperiu- 
tendon t.  and  Miss  Jennie  McC'layas  assistant,  both  at rorniorsalarleii. 
Mifs  Ella  Torbet  in  the  A  Grammar  Department;  MissCeliaSlifer. 
B  Grammar  Daparlmcnt;  Mrs.  Ulrej,  MisseK  F.  Polly  and  L.  Cnig, 
Intermediate  Deparlmenta;  and  Misses  Elliott  and  Laytoa  tu  the 
Primai'v  Departments  The  salaries  of  all  teachers  below  A  Gram- 
mar weie  increased  to  $35  per  month,  Mr.  H.  Bernhard  wan  re- 
tained as  German  teacher. 

In  the  spring  of  1871.  the  General  Assembly  ol  Ohio 
pas  led  an  act  enabling  the  Board  of  Edncation  to  issue  Bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $28, DUO,  running  for  12  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  school  bnilding  of  safficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the 
growing  demands  of  the  school — the  ennmeration  of  pupils  being 
now  over  1.000.  Accordingly,  plans  and  specifications  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Lane,  Architect,  of  Cleveland.  0.,  were  adopted  by  the 
Boaid.  and  a  letting  was  bad  on  the  Slfit  day  of  Febroary.  1874. 
which  resnlted,  after  a  livoly  competition,  in  awarding  the  contntet 
to  Me^sru.  Andrews  &  Mouch,  of  Ibis  place,  as  the  lowest  respottsib)e 
bidders,  at  $27,600.  they  receiving  the  bonds  isaned  by  said  Board. 
Dr.  E.  Myers,  Secretary,  and  M.  Mouch  being  bidders  for  the  bnild- 
ing, resigned  their  positions  as  members  of  the  School  Board,  when- 
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accepted  nt  *660.  Tuition  fund  for  this  year  was  84,958.  and  sulioof 
house  and  contingent  fund  87.388. 

At  the  annual  election.  April,  1875.  Geo.  M.  Uodgeis  was  elecle') 
to  Bueceed  Dr.  Nichols,  and  0.  P.  Davis  was  re-elected  lor  the  foiirtli 
term.  The  organization  of  the  Board  remained  as  last  year.  Dni- 
ing  the  spring  ami  Hummcr  the  new  bnilding  was  completed,  new 
fence  built  and  Tariouu  other  JmjiroveinentK  made.  The  old  build- 
ings were  aolil  and  removed,  and  the  grounds  leveled  and  graveled. 
and  the  schools  for  1875-G  were  inaugitraled  in  (he  new  schuo! 
building.  The  teachers  selected  for  the  schoo!  year  of  1875-6  wore 
as  follows  :  C.  W.  Williamson,  8upt. ;  Assislanl.  Miss  Ada  Smitli  ; 
A  Grammar  Dpi.,  Miss  Kale  Phelps  ;  B  Grammar  Dpt  ,  Miss  PrBnk 
Slahl;  Intermediales,  Misses  Fannie  Fink  aud  Teresa  North;  Pii- 
BiHTies,  Misses  M.  C.  Elliott,  Maggie  Coi'dcll,  £lla  Smith,  and  Nov* 
Armstrong;  German,  H.  Bernard. 

The  fifth  annual  commencement  of  the  High  School  was  held  on 
the  29th  day  of  May,  1875,  before  the  largest  amiieuee  ever  assem- 
hled  in  this  village  on  such  an  occasion.  The  following  gradtialett 
received  their  diplomas  from  the  President  of  the  Board  :  Freil.  Al- 
spaugh,  Wm-  Alspaugh,  Wm.  Bitler,  Mattie  Jackson  and  Ella 
Smith.  The  exercises  passed  off  pleasantly.  The  estiaja  wote  in- 
terspersed with  music,  and  all  gave  satisfactory  indications  of  tlift 
progress,  improvement  ami  successful  management  of  the  scliodl. 

Its  present  condition  is  equal  to  any  similar  inatitution  in  the 
State  ;  there  are  employed  eleven  teachers ;  there  is  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  over  500  pupils  ;  the  branches  taught  in  its  several 
departments  are — besides  the  ordinary  studies — Algebra,  Geome- 
try, Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  Geology, 
Ehetoric,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hj-giene,  Botany,  an^  Drawing. 
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IN 

WARREN,  TRUMBULL  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


BY  THOS.  T.   McLAIN,  JR. 


Any  history  of  the  educational  interests  of  Warren,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  of  graded  schools, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  quite  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  owing 
to  an  absence  of  official  records,  or  other  reliable  data  ;  but 
enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  assertion,  that  the  education 
of  their  children  was  always  regarded  as  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  by  our  citizens. 

"  We  find  that,  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  settlement  of 
the  place,  a  log  school  house  was  built  on  the  river's  bank 
west  of  the  present  Park  ;  and  in  due  time  a  second  one  was 
erected  on  the  lot  where  the  National  Hotel  now  stands. 
Subsequently  a  frame  building,  a  more  pretentious  aflfair,  was 
built  immediately  north  of  the  first  one. 

George  Parsons  was  probably  the  first  teacher  in  the  village, 
as  he  taught  in  the  log  house  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  as 
early  as  1803.  John  Leavitt,  Jr.,  is  supposed  to  have  organized 
the  first  school  held  in  the  second  structure,  whilst  a  Mr. 
Haynes  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  more  aristocratic  frame. 
It  is  also  known  that  Alexander  Sutherland,  Samuel  Forward, 
Miss  Bostwick,  and  Col.  Cyrus  Bosworth  wielded  the  per- 
suasive birch  in  early  days,  but  at  what  precise  dates  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

About  the  year  181 8  the  village  was  thought  to  be  large 
enough  to  justify  the  erection  of  an  Academy,  and,  with  this 
purpose  in  view,  an  incorporation  was  formed  under  the  some- 
what imposing  title  of  "  The  Warren  School  Association.''* 
A  lot  was  purchased  of  Ephraim  Quinby,  and  a  brick  building 
was  erected  thereon,  the  site  being  the  one  now  occupied  by 


Leavitt,  Vr: 


Milton  Sutlifl's  block  un  High  street.  The  original  trustees 
of  the  society  were  James  Qiiigley,  Richard  Iddings  Samuel 
ieinaii  and  George  Parsons.  What  degree 
I  attended  this  %'cntui'e,  who  were  the  teachers,  or 
what  the  course  of  stud)-,  wc  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but 
the  building  was  used  for  educ:itiunal  purposes  during  a  period 
of  about  thirty  years. 

Between  i8zo  and  1S30,  John  Crowcll,  Jacob  Osbom  and 
Captain  Thompson  were  teachers;  and  at  some  unknown  period 
between  1S30  and  1S40,  D.  C  Babbitt,  R.  P.  Spuulding  and 
Miss  Moulton  were  engaged  in  the  hchools  of  the  village. 

During  the  years  1S37-S,  Daniel  Jaggcr  taught  a  select 
school  in  a  large  frame  building,  then  known  as  Macfarlanc's 
block,  situate  on  the  soutli  eat>t  corner  of  Liberty  and  South 
Htreets,  where  H.  C.  Reid  &  Co.'s  Machine  Works  now  stand  : 
he  also  taught,  lor  a  poition  of  the  time,  in  the  old  frame  whicb 
stood  upon  the  present  site  of  Warren  Packard's  residence, 
corner  of  High  street  and  Mahoning  avenue.  About  ihc  saint; 
time  James  O.  Calendar  was  also  a  teacher  in  the  schoolts. 

During  the  dectide  immediately  preceding  the  nrgantzittion 
of  the  present  graded  schools,  the  principal  iniitructors  in  War- 
ren were  Junius  Dana,  Prof.  Bronson,  Wm.  G.  Darley,  Martha 
Calendar,  Martha  and  Fanny  Dickey.  Lucy  Clark.  S.  D.  Harris 
Dr.  J.  R.  Woods,  and  a  Baptist  clergyman  named  Brown,  who 
by  his  persistant  and  merciless  use  of  the  rod,  strap  and  ferule, 
acquired  a  reputation  lor  brutality,  which  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  our  schools.  Being  now  dead,  we 
will  say  to  his  remains  what  he  never  said  to  a  pupil :  Jiefiiw- 
rat  in  pace/ 

About  the  year  1S44  Prof  Bronson  established  an  Episcopal 
Female  Seminarj'  in  the  building  on  South  street  now  occupied 
by  S.  M.  Rupp  for  a  residence.  The  project,  however,  not 
proving  a  success,  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  opened  a  select 
school  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  basement  of  the  old  M.  E.  church 
on  the  river  bank. 

Junius  Dana,  who  was  a  lending  educator  from  1S40  to  1&4S, 
generally  taught  a  select  school  in  the  summer  and  a  district 
school  in  the  winter,  part  of  the  lime  alone,  and  on  several  oc- 
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casions  in  connection  with  Daniel  Jngger- 
weve  held   in   the  Mjicfarlanc  hlock,  in  thi 
King's  brick  block  on  Main  street. 

Willinm  G.  Ojirley,  an  English  gentlemai 
lect  school  in  King's  hlock  from  1846  to 
largely  attended  and  was  quite  successful. 

In  1844-5  three  small  frame  school  houses  for  district  schools 
were  built,  one  on  the  corner  of  School  and  Prospect  streets, 
another  on  the  north  side  of  East  High  Street,  and  the  third 
south  of  the  canal,  which  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  important 
adjuncts  to  the  educational  facilities  of  the  village. 

Under  the  system  of  District  schools  then  extant,  the  school 
taxes  were  not  collected,  as  now,  by  being  placed  upon  the 
duplicate,  but  the  directors  were  empowered  to  collect  them 
and  in  case  of  refusal  to  pay,  they  were  authorized  to  sue  as  in 
any  other  case  of  indebtedness.  This  gave  rise,  sometimes,  to 
considerable  litigation  ;  and  amusing  incidents  are  narrated  in 
connection  with  such  proceedings.  At  one  tJme,  three  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  ot  the  village,  dissatisfied  with  the  schools,  re- 
fused to  pay  their  taxes  ;  whereupon  the  directors  levied  upon 
the  harness  of  one,  the  fat  calf  of  another  and  the  weighty  hog 
of  the  third,  exposing  these  articles  at  public  sale  at  the  Court 
House  door  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
those  tax-payers  who  had  cheerfully  responded  without  process 
of  law.  This  summary  example,  it  is  s.iid,  was  potent  for  a  long 
time  in  facilitating  the  collection  of  school  taxes. 

The  studies  pursued  in  the  select  and  district  schools  of  this 
time  were  reading,  ivriting,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, history,  algebra,  geometry,  astronomy,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  botanv  and  geology,  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  Latin  and  Greek  :  the  higher  branches  were  taught  mostly  i  n 
select  schools. 

About  this  time  important  changes  were  being  made  in  the 
pubhc  school  system  of  the  State,  with  special  reference  to  the 
better  regulation  of  the  schools  in  cities,  towns  and  villages;  and 
on  Feb.  31,  1849,  a  general  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
the  provisions  of  which  seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Warren.    John  Hutchins  delivered  a  public 


lecture  upon  the  subject,  and  on  March  31,  1S49,  a  legal  call  was 
made  for  an  election  to  decide  whether  the  village  should  adopt 
the  above  mentioned  act.  This  call  was  signed  by  six  resident 
free-holders,  viz  :  Matthew  Birchard,  Licester  King,  Jno.  B. 
Harmon,  R.  P.  Ranney,  Milton  Graham  and  L.J.  Iddings. 

The  election  was  held  at  the  Court  House  on  April  10. 
1S49,  B.  F.  Hoffman  acting  as  chairman,  Jo«eph  Perkins 
as  Assistant  Chairman,  and  I.  L.  Fuller  as  clerk.  The 
vote  stood  :  For  the  I^iw,  134  ;  against  the  Law,  22.  So 
the  law  was  adopted.  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  at  an 
election,  R.  P.  Ranney  and  George  Tayler  were  elected  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  lor  one  vear;  M.  Birch- 
ard  and  B.  P.  Jameson  for  two  years;  and  Joseph  Perkins  and 
Jno.  Hutchins  for  three  years.  The  Board  organized  on  April 
30  by  choosing  M.  Birchard  for  President,  Jno.  Hutchins  (or 
Secretary,  and  Geo.  Tayler  for  Treasurer.  School  Examiners 
were  appointed  as  follows,  viz  :  Julian  Harmon,  for  one  vear  ; 
facob  Perkins,  for  two  vears;  Rev.  W.  C.  Clark  for  three  vears. 

After  a  very  brief  delay  the  Board  proceeded  to  organize  the 
schools  under  the  law. 

A  High  School  was  established,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Martha  Dickey,  in  a  two-storied  frame  building,  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  brick  structure  on  Monroe  street.  The 
several  frame  school  buildings,  the  property  of  the  respective 
sub-districts  under  the  old  system,  were  utilized  by  the  Board 
and  other  rooms  were  rented,  so  that  six  primary  and  secondary 
schools  were  opened  during  the  summer  months,  taught  re- 
spectively by  Fanny  Dickey,  Mary  Brown,  Amanda  Brown, 
Elizabeth  A.  Tuttle,  Mary  Tillotson  and  Francis  Janes.  The 
salaries  paid  the  teachers  at  this  time  were  $4.00  per  week  in 
the  High  School,  and  $3.50  per  week  in  the  others.  The  price 
of  tuition  for  foreign  scholars  was  fixed  at  $3.00  per  term  in 
the  High  School,  and  $1.50  per  term  in  the  Primaries. 

The  following  course  of  study  was  established  :  For 
Primary  and  Secondary  School — Eclectic  Spelling  Book  ; 
Eclectic  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers  ;  Wells'  Elemen- 
tary Grammar  ;  Thompson's  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic  ; 
Parley's  and  Morse's  Geographies  ;  and  Wilson's  History  of 
the  United  States. 


For  the  High  School  :  McGuffcy's  Fifth  Reader  ;  Manda- 
ville's  Course  of  Reading ;  Morris'  (Geography  ;  Wells'  School 
Grammar ;  Thompson's  Practical  and  Higher  Arithmetic  ; 
Loomis'  Algebra  ;  Davies'  Legendre  Geometry  ;  Davies' 
Surveying  ;  Smith's  Illustrated  Astronomy  ;  Parker's  Natural 
Philosophy  ;  Gray's  Chemistry  ;  Ackerman's  Natural  History  ; 
Cutler's  Physiology  ;  Wood's  Botany  ;  Wilson's  American 
History  ;  Hitchcock's  Geology  ;  Ollendorfs  French  Grammar, 
and  Arnold's  Latin  and  Greek  series. 

During  the  summer,  arrangements  were  perfected  so  that 
upon  the  loth  day  of  Sept.,  1849,  the  first  regular  session  of  all 
the  schools  opened  with  the  following  corps  of  teachers,  viz: 

M.  D.  Leggett,  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  with  a  salary  of  $700  per  annum;  Miss  Lucretia  Wol- 
cott  assistant  in  the  High  School,  with  a  salary  of  $2CX)  per 
annum.  Miss  Lucretia  Pomcroy,  Principal  of  the  Grammar 
School,  with  a  salary  of  $175  per  annum.  Martha  Dickey,  M. 
A.  Booth,  Lucia  Cotton,  Frances  Janes,  Amanda  Brown  and 
Marietta  Leggett  in  the  Primary  and  Secondary  School  at  $3.50 
per  week. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  M.  D.  Leggett  resigned  the 
Superintendency  of  the  schools,  and  J.  D.  Cox,  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  entering  upon  his  duties  Sept.  i,  1S51,  and 
serving  for  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  annum. 

On  Sept.  I,  1854,  Rev.  James  Marvin  assumed  charge  as 
superintendent,  occupying  that  position  for  eight  years,  at  a 
salary  of  at  first  $900  then  $i.ocx)and  finally  $1,200  per  annum. 

It  being  evident  that  the  school  facilities  were  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  town,  a  meeting  of  the  electors  was  held  on 
May  9,  1854,  at  Empire  Hall,  at  which  it  was  voted  that  $6,000 
should  be  raised  by  taxation  to  purchase  sites  and  build  school 
houses. 

During  the  summer  the  High  School  lot,  including  the  old 
building,  was  bought  from  Joseph  Perkins  for  $1,400.  A  lot 
was  purchased  on  Quinby  Hill,  of  Anna  J.  Gordon  for  $500. 
In  the  subsequent  spring,  the  Liberty  street  lot,  including  a 
frame  building,  was  bought  of  E.  E.  Iloyt  &  Co.  for  $900,  also 
a  lot  on  Vine  street  for  $400.     The  purchase  of  the   Liberty 


street  lot  gave  the  district,  with  a  little  expense  for  repairs  and 
fitting  up,  two  comfortable  school  rooms.  During' this  time  the 
school  on  Quinby  Hill,  was  held  in  the  dwelling  house  of  Peter 
Gaskill,  Mrs.  Gaskill  being  the  teacher.  About  this  lime,  also, 
a  library  was  established  in  connection  with  the  High  School, 
books  being  received  from  the  State. 

In  the  spring  of  1S55,  the  qnestion  of  erecting  a  nev/  High 
School  building  wras  agitated,  the  necessities  of  that  department 
having  far  outgrown  its  accommodations ;  and  on  9th  of  June, 
a  meeting  of  the  electors  was  held  and  it  was  voted  to  raise 
I8.000  by  taxation  for  this  purpose.  *  Shortly  afterward  contracts 
were  made  with  Richard  Craven,  and  Messrs.  Soulc  and  John- 
son for  the  erection  of  the  present  building,  which  was  comple- 
ted and  occupied  during  the  summer  of  1856.  The  old  building 
which  had  in  turn  served  the  purposes  of  a  carpenter's  shop,  a 
select  school,  anil  the  public  High  School,  was  sold  for  $148. 
and,  being  removed  to  Park  Avenue,  continues  its  usefulness  as 
a  private  dwelling. 

During  the  year  1S59,  the  limits  of  the  district  were  some- 
what enlarged  by  the  addition  of  certain  territory  on  the  East 
from  Howland.  and  on  the  West  from  Warren  Township. 

On  March  16,  1861,  in  compliance  with  a  petition  presented 
to  the  Board  by  the  residents  of  the  West  side,  a  meeting  of  the 
electors  was  called  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  building  a 
school  house  on  the  lot  on  the  West  side  of  the  Mahoning,  pur- 
chased of  Anna  J.  Gordon.  The  electors  voted  to  raise  $3.^00 
by  taxation  for  this  purpose,  and  a  two-storied  brick  building 
was  erected,  it  being  completed  in  1S64. 

On  the  summer  of  1S62,  Rev.  James  Marvin  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent,  to  accept  a  professorship  in  .\lleghenv 
College,  at  MeadviUe,  Pa.,  and  H.  J.  Caldwell  was  elected  to  fi'u 
the  vacancy,  serving  until  1866,  at  a  salary  of  at  first  (800,  then 
tt.ooo,  and  then  $1,300  per  annum.  During  his  superintcii- 
dency,  that  is  1S65,  a  new  grade  of  school  was  established 
called  the  "Intermediate." 

By  this  time  the  houses,  in  which  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  were  being  held,  except  the  one  on  the  West  side,  hav- 
ing become  so  dilapidated  as   to  demand  new  buildings,   U»c 


electors  were  called  together  on  January  i8,  1867,  to  vote  upon 
(he  triHtler,  and  it  was  resolved  to  levy  a  tax  of  $5,(x>o  per 
annum  for  four  years — making  jlzo.ooo  in  all — for  the  purchase 
I  of  proper  sites  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings.  In 
■der  to  facilitate  the  project,  as  the  demand  for  relief  was 
nrgent,  the  Board  was  authoriKed  to  borrow  money  in  anticipa- 
n  of  the  tax. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years  and  a  half,  the  sum  of  $7,279. 
laving  accumulated  from  taxes,  and  no  lots  huving  been  bought 
r  buildings  begun,  tliu  schools  in  (he  mean  time  being  still 


re  smiiU,  dilapidated,  badly  heated, 
unhealthy,  and  considerable  feeling 
iiong  the  citizens  in  consequence  of 
spirited  electiou  for  members  of  the 
,  1S69,  when  four  new  members  were 
n,  T.J.  McLain.  Jr.,  J.  S.  Edwards 

td  (if  the  members  just  elected   to- 
inglon   and  M.  B.  Tnyler,    proceeded 


.   buildings  that  v 

pdevoid  of  ventilation  anc 

J  been  engendered 

|this  condition  uf  afTairs, 

poard  was  held  on  July  2 

j^ected,  viz  :     I,  N.  Daw; 

md  Julian  Harmon. 

The  new  Board,  c<inip< 
[ether  with  C.  A.  Hai 
Tomptly  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  electors  ;  so  that  within 
inths  after  its  organization,  advertisement  was  made  for 
Proposals  to  erect  a  new  building  on  the  Liberty  street  lot,  and 
Buring  the  fall  and  winter  a  commodious  brick  structure  for  two 
ichools  was  completed,  which,  being  followed  by  o'her  similar 
ructures,  may  be  considered  as  having  inaugurated  a  "new 
leparture"  in  the  matter  of  school  buildings  in  Warren.  The 
Itchitect  was  Jos.  Ireland  of  Cleveland;  the  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Green  &  Co.  of  the  same  place  ;  the  building  commit- 
tee was  Julian  Harmon  and  M.  B.  Tayler  ;  the  superintendent 
ivas  I.  N.  Dawson;  the  cost  of  the  building  completed  and  fin- 
ihed  with  its  surroundings  was  about  $S.uoo. 
I  J.  J.  Childs  acted  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  during  the 
;nding  Sept.  1,  1S67,  and  W.  H.  Pitt  was  superintendent 
;  the  next  two  years,  each  at  an  annual  salary  of  1(i2do. 
On  Sept.  I,  1S69,  H.  B.  Furness  was  elected  superintendent  at 
k  salary  of  Ifzooo  per  annum,  serving  one  year.  During  his 
pharge  the  objective  mode  of  instruction  was  introduced  into 
Ifae  lower  grades  of  the  schools. 


In  Marcb,  1S70,  the  new  Board  sold  the  High  street  tot  fol 
¥400,  and  bought  a  fine  double  lut  of  J.  L.  Smith,  on  I^last 
Market  street,  tor  91400T  upon  which,  during  that  summer  and 
fall,  was  erected  a  substantiiil  building  at  a  cost  of  #10,500,  auit- 
able  for  two  schools.  The  architect  was  Jos-cph  Ireland  ;  tha 
contractors  were  Wm.  Ernst  and  JoKhua  R.  Scelcy  ;  the  build- 
ing committee  was  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Harmon  :  the  superin-* 
tendent  was  I.  N.  Dawson. 

The  funds  already  voted  for  erecting  buildings  having  b 
nearly  L-xhausted,  and  at  least  two  other  houses  being  ncededj 
another  meeting  of  the  electors  was  called  on  March  15,  1871 
at  which  it  was  voted  that  :tio,ooo  per  annum  for  two  years 
making  a  total  of  #20,000,  should  be  levied  to  purchase sitea  and 
erect  two  buildings,  one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south  pari 
of  the  city. 

During  the  ensuing  fall  and  winter  the  school  lot  on  tho 
corner  of  School  and  Prospect  streets  wa.s  enlarged  by  a 
tional  purchase,  and  a  line  brick  house  was  erected  suitable  for 
two  schools.  Walter  BIythe,  of  Cleveland,  was  architect ; 
Messrs.  Downs.  Elliott  &  Co..  and  Wilbins  &  Sidles  were  the 
Ijuilders  ;  T.  J.  McLain,  Jr.,  and  Julian  Harmon  were  the  build- 
ing committee  ;  I.  N,  Dawson  was  superintendent  :  the  cost, 
complctetl.  including  lot,  was  about  $1  i,uoo. 

The  next  year  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  fourth  and 
last  building,  in  South  Warren,  on  the  corner  ol  Liberty  a 
Fulton  streets,  it  being  quite  similar  in  style  and  size  to  io 
predecessors.  The  architect,  contractors,  conuuitlee,  and  saper- 
intcndent  were  the  same  as  those  connected  with  the  erectaon 
of  ihc  North  building;  the  cost  was  about  #10.500. 

During  the  summer  of  1874,  about  #3.000  was  expended  in 
extensive  repairs  and  improvements  upon  the  High  School 
building. 

In  the  present  year,  enlarged  accommodations  being  need* 
a  lot  was  bought  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  and  a  <: 
vcnieni  frame  building  was  erected,  suitable  for  one  school,  thtt 
lot  and  building  costing  about  #1,500. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  superintendents  of  the  graded 
schools,  in  regular  order,  since  their  organization  in  1849^  vi«; 
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Mortimer  D.  Leggett,  Jacob  D.  Cox.  James  Marvin  Hugh  J. 
Caldwell,  J.  J.  Childs,  Wm.  H.  Pitt,  H.  B.  Furness  and  J.  C. 
Barney. 

The  following  is  a   complete   list  of  the  persons  who  have 

served  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  since  1849,  viz: 

Matthew  Birchard,  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  Joseph  Perkins,  George 

Tayler,  B.  P.  Jameson,  John  Hutchins,  Azor  Abell,  Zalmon 

Fitch,  Matthew  B.  1  ayler,  Ira  L.   Fuller,   Henry  B.  Perkins, 

Julian  Harmon,  T.  E.  Webb,  Wm.  Ritezel,  J.  H.  McCombs, 

John  L.  Weeks,  Chas.  A.  Harrington,  Thos.  J.  McLain,  Jr., 

Isaac  N.  Dawson,  John  S.  Edwards,  O.  H.  Patch,  J.  J.  Gillmer, 

J"uliu8  King,  Chas.  C.  Adams,  Geo.  B.  Kennedy  and   Seth  M. 

r^ird. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  local  school  taxes  col- 
lected for  each  year  for  the  Union  Schools. 

For 


B*or   1849 1    48650 

**      1850 1,09400 

^851 I1O50  00 

1852 1,099  42 

1853 1,498  92 

1854 2,810  98 

'855 S.903  ^5 

1856 5,iQ9  81 

1857 5,126  29 

1858 4,765  25 

1859 3,976  05 

i860 5,879  60 

1861 6,181  36 

1862 5,478  32 
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1863 1     4,298    54 

1864 4,532   12 

1865 572463 

1866 6,077  66 

1867 7,619  42 

1868 12.386  55 

1869 14,871  56 

1870 13,744  81 

1871 19,130  79 

1872 -  21,33977 

1873 14,853  16 

1874 13,181  01 

1875 14*520  20 


Total  $202,829  87 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  mark  the  increase  of  pupils 
by  the  different  annual  enumerations,  but  neither  the  school 
records,  nor  the  County  Auditor's  books  furnish  complete  data. 
In  1849  the  enumeration  was  estimated  at  about  325.  From 
that  date  until  1862  the  records  are  missing.  Since  then  the 
cnumrcrations  are  as  follows,  viz  : 

For  1862  No.  youth  enumerated 998 

*«    1863    *•        "  "  1050 

**    1864     "        '*  *•  1062 

»«   1865    *•        **  "  1102 


I'S^ 

»3*I 

* 

^.. ,  t-M 

.     ::;:::::::::;:  :::::::z::;:zz::"::  S 

" 

i«o8 

■•  .87a  • 

"  1875  ' 

"  1874  ■ 

"  187s  ' 

The  public  schools  are  at  present  in  a  highly  prosperous  coO' 
dition,  as  flourishing  as  at  any  period  of  their  history. 

The  school  property  of  the  district  is  of  great  and  permanent 
value.  The  lots  are  large,  well  located,  and  increasing  in  value 
with  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  buildings,  seven  in  number, 
lire  of  tht;  best  class,  with  one  exception,  being  built  of  brick, 
with  perfect  arrangements  for  heating,  ventilation,  and  tho 
comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  are  entirely  adequate  to  the 
ties  uf  the  schools.  The  school  property  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  at  least  seventy-live  thousand  dollars. 

There  are  now  fourteen  schools  in  the  city,  graded  as  follows, 
viz:  One  High  school,  one  Grammar  school,  two  Interme- 
diate schools,  four  Secondary  and  six  Primary  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  organized  at  present  as  follows, 
viz:  Chas.  A.  Harrington,  President;  T.  J.  McLain,  Jr..  Treas- 
urer;  I.  N.  Dawson,  Geo.  ii.  Kennedy,  Chas.  C.  Adams  and 
•Seth  M.  Laird,  with  F.  J.  Mackey  j.s  Clerk. 

The  corps  of  instruction  consists  of  one  Superintendent, 
J.  C.  Barney;  three  teachers  in  the  High  school,  three  in  (he 
Grammar  school,  three  in  the  Intermediate  schools,  four 
Secondary  and  six  in  the  Primary  schools,  and  one  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Music. 

The  Library,  though  heretofore  neglected,  has  a  bright) 
prospect,  the  Legislature  having  at  its  last  session,  at  thereqoest 
of  our  Board,  so  amended  the  school  law  as  to  permit  citjr 
districts  of  the  second  class  to  appropriate,  for  library  purposes, 
not  to  exceed  ^150  per  annum,  which  amount  lias  lately  been 
invested  in  valuable  books  for  the  Library ,  with  the  expectation 
of  other  installments  in  the  future. 

The  supply  of  apparatus  is  very  meager  and  deficicuL 
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Summary  OF  Statistics  for  School  Year  1874-5. 

White  jrouth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  ai „ '»435 

Colored   »*            •*                **            •* 45 

Whole  number  of  pupiU  enrolled 946 

Average  number  belonging ^ 658 

Average  daily  attendance 610 

Average  daily  absence 48 

Per  cent  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging 92 

It  being  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  text  books  and 
rnethods  of  study  in  progress  of  time,  and  having  already  given 
the  original  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  in  1849,  we  now 
9.dd  the  course  of  study  in  1875,  which  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

Primary  Grade.  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Drawing, 
Aiusic,  Numbers,  Object  Lessons,  Language,  Physical  exercise. 
Geography,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Composition,  Declamations 
^nd  Recitations  and  U.  S.  Historv. 

These  studies  are  to  be  pursued  during  a  course  divided  into 
^ight  grades,  each  grade  comprising  one  year,  two  years  each 
iDeing  assigned  to  the  Primary,  the  Secondary,  the  Intermediate 
<^nd  the  Grammar  Schools.  A  four  years'  course  is  provided 
"For  the  High  School,  viz  : 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


FIRST 

YEAR. 

FIRST   TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

X^ang^ag^e 

Latin,  Gemian    or 
French. 

Latin,   German   or 
French. 

Latin,   German   or 
French. 

^athe  matics   

Alg^ebra. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Science       

Physiologfv. 

Physiology     and 
Botany. 

Botany. 

Declamation  and 
Composition. 

Declamation  and 
Composition. 

Declamation  and 
Composition. 

SECOND    YEAR. 


Langtxage 


Mathematics . 
Science     


FIRST  TERM. 


Latin,  German  or 
French. 

Algebra. 

Natural  History. 

Declamation  and 
Composition. 


SECOND    TERM. 


Latin,  German    or 
French. 

Geometry. 

Science  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Declamation  and 
Composition. 


THIRD  TERM. 


Latin,  German  or 
French. 

Geometry. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Declamation  and 
Composition. 
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THIRD    YEAR. 

SECoNnTBHH. 

T...RO  T«-. 

I--nK"K«     

Latin,  Grtman  ot 

Lolin.  Octman  or 
Frcndh. 

^"-F^n™"" 

MilhcmaCics 

■'"crs."' 

A,tc.n..J. 

Che.nisUy. 

„.,,....,.... 

™,T    ™«.          1         »^X,«,.™«. 

™«»  ™«. 

Aitronomy. 

GcoloKT. 

Mental  Philosophy 
.nd  Logk. 

G«loiy. 

M«nul  Science 

''clrfSiruo""'* 

Ueclamatinn  and 

Declamatlnn  and 

ENGLISH   COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


..COHOT^^. 

T»,.,»  T..M. 

■^"B^'g* 

EnsliibUoKoage. 

M«hem.^. 

Algebn. 

Algcbta. 

Algcb™, 

S^-" 

PhyiiolORy. 

Phyoinlog?  and 

SoUny. 

Crnnpc^lion. 

''^r^.r 

Dcrlanalion  and 

SKCOND  YEAR. 


r.MT™« 

«CO»t.    T«». 

™.-«  ™-. 

UUHHI  Sbldiu 

Boak.4C«pm8. 

Hiuory. 

Algabra. 

G^etry. 

NataraJ  Philnipky. 
Campaiidoa. 
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THIRD  YKAH. 


History 

Mathematics 
Science 


FIRST    TERM. 

History. 

Geometry. 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Declamation  and 
Composition. 


SECOND  TERM. 


THIRD  TKRM. 


History. 


Trigonometry    and 
Surveyinp. 

Chemistry. 


Declamation  and 
Compo.sition. 


History. 

Astmnomy. 

Chemistry. 

Declamation  and 
Composition. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


FIRST    TERM. 

SECOND    TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

English  Literatare&c 

English  Literature. 

Moral  Science 

Moral  Science. 

Science 

Astronomy. 

Geology. 

C»eolt)g\. 

Mental  Science   .   ... 

Mental  Philosophy. 

Mental  Philosophy 
and   Logic. 

Ix>gic. 

\ 

1    Declamation  and 
Composition. 

Declamation  and 
Composition. 

Declamation  and 
Cf  imposition. 

Note  i. — Those  taking  Latin  may  also  take  Greek  and  omit  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry.  Those  who  take  German  or  Fr^^nch  are  to  take  the  English  Cours'i- 
in  the  fourth  year. 

II. — Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  take  the  course  in  regular  order;  also  to  take 
Latin,  except  that,  by  request  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  he  may  be  permitted  to  take 
German  or  French,  or  the  English  Course. 

111.— Vocal  music,  and  English  or  American  Literature  throught  the  four  years* 
course. 

This  course  of  Study  for  the  High  School  was  adopted  by 
the  Board,  February  17,  1871. 

In  1857  the  system  was  adopted  of  granting  Diplomas  to 
scholars  who  should  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
in  the  High  School,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  three  pupils 
graduated.  Nineteen  classes  in  all  have  graduated,  being  com- 
posed of  133  members.  Many  of  these  have  entered  college, 
though  the  exact  number  is  not  known.  During  the  last  five 
years  25  scholars  have  graduated,  and  of  this  number  thirteen 
have  entered  college. 

The  first  superintendent  of  our  schools,  M.  D.  Leggett,  soon 
afler  resigning  his  position,  removed  to  Zanesville,  where  he 
pursued  his  legal  profession.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  served  during 
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the  war,  being  promoted  before  its  close  ton  General's  command. 
During  President  Grant's  second  term  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

The  second  superintendent  of  the  Warren  schools,  Jacob  D. 
Cox,  continued  to  reside  in  our  city,  and  pursued  the  practice  of 
law.  He  was  soon  afterwards  elected  to  represent  this  Senato- 
rial district  in  the  General  Assembly.  Subsequently  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  government,  and  served  during  the  war, 
making  a  brilliant  record  as  a  military  officer,  reaching  the  po- 
sition of  a  Major-General.  In  1865  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Ohio,  serving  for  two  years  and  declining  a  renomination.  On 
the  organization  of  President  Grant's  first  cabinet  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  third  Superintendent  of  our  schools,  Rev.  James  Marvin, 
resigned  the  superintendency  to  accept  a  Professor's  chair  in 
Meadville  College.     He  is  now  President  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  situate  at  Lawrence  in  that  State. 

Our  other  superintendents  are,  so  far  as  is  known,  pursuing 
their  educational  profession  in  different  localities,  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  usefulness  to  the  communities  where  they  are 
stationed.  ^ 

In  closing,  we  may  say,  that  the  ample  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion which  our  schools  afford,  their  present  flourishing  condition, 
the  affection  felt  for  them  by  our  people,  and  the  cheerful  alac- 
rity with  which  our  tax  payers  have  always  responded  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  Board,  augur  well  for  the  future  educational 
interests  of  our  city;  whilst  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  our  schools  are 
now  based,  justifies  us  in  expecting  from  them  a  still  higher  de- 
gree of  usefulness  in  the  years  to  come. 


THE  WAVERLY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
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The  early  history  of  the  scliools  of  Waverly  is  involved  in 
iDUcli  UDcertuinty,  being  a  mutter  of  tradition  rutlier  than' 
reciird. 

The  recordij  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion d;ite  back  only  to  the  year  ISCo.  Kepnrts  to  the  State 
Commissi  mi  er  of  Schools  are  futintl  in  the  auditor's  ofBce  fur 
no  years  previous  to  1870.  The  corporation  records  were 
biirniil  ill  18G6,  and  the  records  of  tliis  towttship  (Pee  Pee) 
commence  with  tlie  year  1854.  I  have  carefully  examiacd 
these  records;  I  have  also  examined  enumeration  re]>orte, 
asseesor's  reports,  township  treasurer's  reports,  and  old  sehool 
registers.  I  have  written  to  former  teachers,  interviewed  the 
old  cilizrns,  and  soii^iht  infoi'niali'in  from  the  yoiin<r  people. 
I  have  liarinonizcd  and  avraiifijeJ  all  tliis-,  with  the  following 
result : 

The  fir.*t  school  house,  accommixlating  those  living  iu  this 
vicinity,  w:is  hnik  previous  to  ihe  yeiir  18^0,  and  (describing 
as  thing's  now  arc)  was  on  the  canal  south  of  G.  W.  A. 
Clougli'a  residence,  about  one  mile  cast  of  Wnverly.  Hon. 
Jumts  Eminitt  attended  school  in  it  in  1820,  and  received 
most  of  hifl  education  tliere  under  a  Mr.  Perkins,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been  one  of  the  first  and  best  scholars  of 
Pike  county.  The  second  school  house  was  built  in  1822,  on 
the  farm  nf  Majoi"  Kilgore,  one-half  mile  soulheust  of  Wav- 
erly.  The  ihini  fwhool  house  was  built  about  the  year  1824, 
on  the  Cliillicothe  pike,  about  one-fourtli  mile  north  of  Wav- 
rriy.  Judge  James  Hibbens  taught  in  this  school  house  in 
the  year  1828,  ami  was  pniil  partly  by  pubtii'  funds,  partly  by 
subscription.  Tliis  seliool  house  was  afterward  moved  into 
itswa,  and  now  serves  as  part  of  the  residence  of  C.  F.  Smitb. 


These  three  school  houses  were  log  buildings  of  ihe  nacicnt 
pattern.  A  large  fire- plate  filled  almost  one  entire  end  of  iho 
building.  A  log  was  cut  out  und  greased  paper  fastened  in 
the  aperture  to  admit  light ;  the  flo(»r,  benches  and  desks  were 
made  of  slabs,  and  other  accommodations  were  iu  harmony 
with  tlieae. 

About  the  year  1833  a  frame  school  building  {now  used  as 
a  dwelling)  was  creeled  on  East  Second  sti-cet.  It  had  a 
board  floor,  ceiled  walls  and  upper  fiopr,  and  ghiss  windows. 
Of  the  many  teachers  who  dispensed  knowledge  in  it  the 
names  of  Samuel  lUynolds,  F.  S.  Dexter,  Hon.  J.  J.  Green, 
Warren  Dewy  und  Dr.  William  Howiird  areslill  remcmlicrcd. 

In  the  year  1844  a  brick  school  house  was  erected  on  Sec- 
ond street,  wliere  the  jail  now  standi'.  It  was  two  stories 
high,  with  four  rooms,  two  rooms  on  caih  floor.  It  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $1800,  and  was,  of  course,  but  poorly  furnished. 
It  wa»«  not  made  ready  fur  occupation  until  about  the  uutuoiD 
of  1846.  Of  those  who  labored  here  previous  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  .schools  iu  1854,  little  is  known  beyotd  their 
names. 

The  Principals  were  Messrs.  McFarland,  I.  B.  Allen, 
Thomas  York,  Delphin,  Joseph  Sjicuoe,  Hon,  J.J.  Green, 
Joseph  Williams,  J,  C.  Freeman  and  Sumnel  B.irllov.  The 
assistants:  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Lanins,  Mrs.  Freeman,  Mi^^s 
Lanius  and  M  iss  Row.  A  n  assistant  was  first  employed  wiih 
Mr.  York  in  abtmt  1851.  Tliirc  are  no  statistics  of  any  of 
these  years,  except  that  in  1853  there  was  an  enrollment  of 
114,  and  an  average  atteudacce  of  45. 


ADOPTIOS  OF  CIIADED  SYSTEM. 

In  the  year  1854  the  schools  were  reorganized  under  an  act 
entitled  "  an  act  to  provide  for  the  reorganizatton,  supervision 
and  maintenance  of  common  schools,"  sections  32—3,  passed 
Marcli  14,  1853. 

It  is  not  now  known  who  were  most  active  in  bringing 
about  this  reorganization,  nor  what  were  the  particular  di£Q- 
ciiltics  they  encountered ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 


}  no  active  or  formidable  oppctsition  from  the  fact  that  no 
remembrance  of  it  remains;  tliere  was  nothing  connected  with 
it  of  Buffiuient  imporlance  Co  make  a  lasting  impression.  The 
brick  school  house  built  in  1844  still  continued  to  be  used, 
but  a  third  teacher  was  added  in  this  year  (1854),  aud  three 
of  tiie  rooms  were  used  as  sciiool  rooms,  the  fourth  serving  as 
a  luncheon  room  fur  those  wtio  resided  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  go  home  for  dinner  until  the  winter  term  of  1863,  when  a 
Jciurlh  teacher  was  added  to  tlie  corps. 

Table  No.  1  gives  names  of  principal  teachers  and  assist- 
Vits  for  the  first  thirteen  ycuM  after  the  organization  of  the 
iboola  on  the  graded  system. 

The  schools- began  to  be  in  so  crowded  n  condilioD  that  the 
1  of  a  new  school  liouao  began  to  receive  attention,  and  in 
pSSo  a  special  election  was  Iield  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
kchool  board  should  be  empou'crecl  to  purchase  a  suitable  site 
ind  erect  a  scliool  buildiiig  thereon.  It  was  decided  almost 
unanimously  in  tlic  aflirmulive.  But  when  tlie  location  came 
to  be  discussed,  it  developed  an  almost  equal  and  very  bitter 
contest,  wliich  lias  not  yet  bei'n  forgotten,  and  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  mncli  injury  to  the  schools.  Tlie  canal  running 
through  Wuvcrly  from  cast  to  west  divided  it  into  two  almost 
equal  portions.  Each  ol'  these  sections  was  clamerous  for  the 
location  of  the  school  liousc  on  its  own  Me.  It  was  decided 
in  the  choice  of  a  director,  by  a  small  majority,  in  favor  of  the 
__north  side.  A  lot  of  about  four  acres  was  procured  in  the 
diortheastcrn  j)art  of  town,  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the 
torporation,  nud  commanding  a  fine  view  of  all  the  adjacent 
jountry.  Throe  and  tliroe-fuurllis  acres  of  this  was  purchased 
"mm  G.  W.  A.  Clough  fur  S1,130.G3,  the  remainder  was  do- 
lated  liy  the  owner,  Hon.  James  Emmitt,  to  the  Board. 
,  A  fine  brick  building  was  erected  on  the  north  central  part 
if  this  lot,  atn  cost  of  about  $28,000.  It  is83i  feet  in  length 
f  47}  feet  in  width,  and  three  stories  in  height.  The  base- 
t  story  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  each  29  feet  hy  68  feet 
I  inches,  opening  on  tht  south  and  lower  bide,  and  occupied 
Y  the  First  and  Second  Primary  (Icpartmentsj  the  remaining 
a  basement,  wliich  ejctcnds  into  the  hill,  is  divided 


into  a  noa!  cellar  and  Inmber  room.  The  first  floor,  entering 
from  tlic  nortli,  is  divitled  into  four  rooms,  two  30x25  and  two 
30x19,  separated  by  a  hall  18j  lectin  width.  The  third  floor 
of  the  biiiidin;:  is  diviiled  into  two  rooms  respectively,  30x25 
and  30x10,  and  a  hall  30s 4 5,  separated  by  a  hall  of  same 
width  as  on  second  floor.  The  furDitiire  is  mainly  of  home 
maniiliictnrc,  plain  but  substantial.  It  is  supplied  with  but 
little  apparatus.  The  building  is  mlmirably  situated  for  health 
and  beauty,  and  with  its  fine  lot  is  especially  noticed  by  all 
visiters  to  our  town.  The  schools  were  moved  into  it  Janu- 
ary 18th,  1869.  Although  at  the  time  of  its  being  biirlt  it 
seemed  larger  than  wjs  necessary,  it  is  now  so  well  filled 
that  citizens  feel  tliey  will  ore  long  be  compiled  to  build 
another  if  the  town  continues  tn  improve  as  it  lias  improved 
recently. 

ISDEBTEDSESS. 

In  the  building  of  the  school  house  a  heavy  debt  was  in- 
curred. The  school  bouscand  lotcost.as  we  hnve  shown,  ne^irly 
$30,000.  The  first  estimate  of  the  Board  was  $8,000.  They 
borrowed  this  and  gave  their  bonds.  But  the  expense  in- 
creased as  they  improved  their  design,  and  tliey  still  continued 
to  borrow  money  and  issue  their  bonds,  payable  at  pleasure, 
i;ntil  a  special  act  was  |>assed  for  their  relief.  The  old  bomU 
were  then  replaced  by  new  ones,  payable  within  certain  limits. 
In  the  year  1870,  because  of  some  local  find,  an  injunoiion 
was  gotten  out,  enjoining  the  collection  of  tlie  school  tax  for 
the  year,  and  a  debt  was  thereby  incurred  in  the  tuition  fund, 
which  has  not  yet  been  Iir|uidated.  But  it  is  expected  that 
tlic  tuition  debt  will  be  extinguished  in  anuiher  year,  anil  ihe 
bonded  debt  has  hut  two  years  more  to  run,  so  Iliut,  finan- 
cially, the  district  is  in  better  condition  than  it  has  previously 
been  for  many  years. 

SUPERVISION. 

Under  thii^head  Mr.  Samuel  Bartley  deKorvPssi»fefatttrrtl«. 

Brought  up  in  the  hills  near  Jasper,  in  this  coanly,  he  bad  oo 

educational  advantages  except  those  afflirded  by  the  common 

sehonlt<  nf  that  period,  which   were  very  meager.      He  WM, 


bowPVCT,  persevering  and  determined  in  bis  effortB  to  add  to 
his  fund  of  inf'oi-niation.  While  engaj^ed  us  a  day  laborer  he 
improved  nil  hisli'isure  mimients  at  his  houk?,  and  even  while 
fullowiiig  the  plow,  it  is  related,  he  would  slop  and  work  nut 
problems  in  the  sruid.  He  waa  urgetl  to  take  tlie  winter 
school  in  that  district.  He  did  so,  and  taught  it  with  sneeess, 
and  thus  was  fairly  in  the  profession.  As  lie  taught  others, 
he  continually  improved  himself.  In  the  year  1854  he  took 
chargn  of  the  Waverly  sehools,  consisting  then  of  only  two 
departments.  He  had  charge  of  the  Wavorly  schools  again 
in  185fl,  and  taught  in  several  other  localities  until  tlio  year 
1859,  wlicn  he  was  again  called  to  take  chai^  of  the  Wav- 
erly schoub,  wliore  he  continued  as  principal  teacher  nntil  Ihe 
year  1871,  In  these  years  his  roporfs  show  that  he  taught 
Algebra,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Geometrj-,  Botany  and  other 
of  the  higher  branches.  The  schools  had  also  increased,  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  years  1859  and  1870  in  Table 
No.  3.  He  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  neat  in  person,  gentle- 
manly in  deportment,  strieily  temperate  in  habit,  upright  in 
character,  and  a  fiiiild'ul  and  earnest  teacher.  He  did  much 
for  the  schools  of  Waverly,  and  left  hohiud  many  warm 
friends. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Clover,  who  had  charge  of  the  schools  in  1870-71, 
with  the  addiiion  of  another  teacher  to  the  corps,  succeeded  in 
reclassifying  the  schools  to  great  advantage.  He  was  here 
only  one  year,  and  a  biltrr  school-fight  during  that  time  very 
much  intcrfi-rcd  with  his  labors,  but  in  that  time  he  made 
many  friends,  and  left  behind  him  ihc  record  of  an  efficient 
He  has  since  had  charge  of  the 
which  are  among  the  best  iu  the 
He  is  at  preseut  practicing  law 


Siijierintendent  and  leache 

Loudon  and  Galiim  school 

State,  with  marked  s 

.in  Lancaster,  Oliio. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Hopkins  succeeded  him,  and  had  charge  of  the 
pols  in  1871-72.     Ho  was  in  feeble  health  at  the  time  and 

learcely  able  for  his  work.     He  has  since  died  of  cousunip- 

tiun. 

Mr.  J,  C.  Harper,  formerly  of  Bticynis  schoolsj  was  elected 
the  Superiniendeuey   in    1872,      He  only  remained    iour 


montiiarand  resigned  to  accept  the  Snperintendency  or 
Newark  scliools. 

C.  T.  McCoy,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
remainder  of  tlie  year.  He  lias  been  continued  to  the  jircaeDt 
as  Superintendent  of  the  schools. 

'J'he  classification  of  I  lie  sellouts  is  not  what  could  be  de- 
sired. At  the  lime  ofthe  adoption  oTtlie  graded  system  (see 
Talile  No.  2),  there  were  but  tliree  depart nieuts.  In  1864  a 
fonrlh  was  creutcd ;  in  1 866  a  fifth  and  a,  department  of  Ger- 
man were  aihkd.  In  1S70  ihc  schools  were  again  dussilied, 
and  a  seventh  teacher  was  added. 

In  1873,  bei-auw  of  the  act  passed  that  year  forbidding  the 
teaching  of  tlje  common  branches  in  any  other  language  thao 
the  English,  the  German  department  was  disbanded,  and  the 
pnpils  distributed  among  the  oilier  depurlments.  The  former 
teacher  of  German  was  placed  in  cliarge  of  a  recitation  room, 
and  pupils  from  the  diflerent  rooms  went  to  ret-ilution  at  ap- 
pointed hours.  The  di^tribiilion  of  the  pupils  from  the  Ger- 
man department  so  fille<l  up  the  Primary  depiirtnienis  that  a 
sixth  department  of  English  study  was  created  (the  Sujierin- 
tendents  ceased  to  have  charge  of  a  room  from  the  year  1872, 
but  fitiil  continued  to  hear  the  advanced  classes  from  the  Sen- 
ior Grammar  ticpartmcnl)  ;  this  permitted  a  still  lietter  classi- 
fication to  be  made.  The  Primary  departments  an-,  however, 
still  too  full.     The  good  of  the  schools  imperatively  demand 

A  HIGH  ScnOOL  DEPARTMEST, 
There  is  at  present  no  incentive  or  inducement  to  our  pupils 
to  remain  in  school,  such  as  a  well  organized  HiGH  ScHUOL 
and  Graduating  Cimrsc  would  present.  It  is  true,  the  fitting 
up  of  a  room  and  the  serviws  of  an  efficient  teacher  would 
cost  somi'thing,  but  this  is  true  of  anything  valuable  or  worth 
having. 

Sucli  a  department  would  retain  our  older  ptipiU  in  edtool, 
would  draw  pupils  from  the  surrounding  country,  kcejiing  our 
money  at  home,  aud  drawing  more  from  abroad.  It  would  en- 
able a  belter  classification  of  lower  deparlmcDls  to  be  nutdr, 
and  would  impart  a  healthy  stimulus  to  all  departmcoEsof  tbe 


ECbool.  And  one  advantage  that  Wavcrly  possesses  ovt 
many  other  localities  is,  tliat  her  wealthy  citizens  are  public 
gpiriteil,  and  afraid  of  no  expense  that  works  to  tiie  wel- 
fare of  their' village.  More  oin^silion  here  is  usually  encoun- 
tered from  a  class  of  citizens  who  would  be  unable  to  educate 
their  children  at  their  own  expense.  They  foolishly  strive 
against  their  own  brst  interesla.  The  pnblic  sentiment  is  in 
favor  of  good  schools  acd  a  liberal  support  of  them. 

Course  of  instruction  at  present  embraces  eleven  years, 
divided  as  follows : 

FirBt  Primnrj 2  jean. 

Second     "        1     " 

Tliird       "        I     " 

Founli     "       2    '■ 

Juiiiiir  Gramninr 2    " 

Senior         "  3     " 

MEMBi-ItS   OF    BOARD   OF    EDUCATION. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  served  as  members  of  the 
Board  for  the  number  of  years  annexed  to  their  respective 
names : 

James  Lewis,  tlirre  years;  John  Bntt,  six  years;  0,  G. 
Evana,  six  years;  N.  S.  Moore,  six  jeara;  G.  D.  Emmitt, 
six  years;  George  B^rnshcin,  two  years;  C  F.  Smith,  three 
years;  Jolin  T,  Moore,  tlirce  years  ;  Jacob  Row,  nine  years  ; 
Richard  Waters,  three  years;  T,  J.  Snyiiir,  three  years;  G. 
W.  A.  Clougli,  six  years;  G.  W.  Wolf,  six  years;  George 
Corwine,  throe  years;  Thomas  Lowry,  three  years;  T,  W. 
Hip^ins,  six  years. 

The  present  Board  consists  of  Dr.  S-  A.  Hutt,  Judge  A. 
B.  E;ist  and  C.  A.  Nestler. 

There  are  many  of  these  who,  no  doubt,  merit  special  notice 
did  my  space  and  knowledge  ]irepiire  me  to  do  them  justice. 
I  mention  but  a  few.  Judge  J.  Row  served  as  a  memlior  of 
the  Board  from  1849  to  1858,  nine  yo.irs.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  here,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  educational 
interests.  The  efficiency  of  the  schools  at  an  early  date  are, 
|00  doubt,  to  be  credited  largely  to  his  iDstruraeutulity.    More 


lately  George  W.  Wolf  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higgins  are  < 
iag  of  special  mention  a-s  gentlemen  who  have  been  anxious 
to  place  (he  schoob  on  a  st^inding  cqnal  to  llin^  of  ilicir  size 
anjwbere  in  the  Stale.  Wav'erly  has  ^norallj'  betn  fortunate 
ill  the  st^leclton  of  her  hest  men  lo  (ill  this  imjiurtant  jHisiliun. 
The  present  Biiard  merit  the  thanks  of  SnperinteixIcDt  and 
teachers  fur  their  unwuveriog  support  ami  uuiiiirm  kindness. 


TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  in  (he  Waverly  schools  will  compare  fiiYora- 
bly  with  those  of  any  other  village  in  the  Stale.  Many  of 
them  are  teachers  of  lung  expericHceami  excellent  attain  nienla. 
Their  subries  are  not  what  their  abilities  would  command  in 
other  localities.  I  hope  that  ere  long  the  aalarit-s  of  Wuveriy 
teachers  will  not  ]o-«  anytliiiig  when  comjtare<l  with  the  ealn- 
ries  of  teachers  liuiding  similar  positions,  iind  will  be  such  as 
may  testify  llie  apprct-iuiion  iif  their  unwearied  labors  by  an 
intelligent  public,  aud  may  encourage  them  to  go  forward  iu 
their  profession. 

TABLE  NO.  1. 
Lint  of  Teachers  for  IJie  Years  1854  and  18G6,  incluster. 

1864— Siiuiuel  E^irUey.  Principul ;  C.  O.  Evans,  First  Assistant: 
Mary  K.  LuuiUB.  Sewtml  Assistant.. 

la-io— Diiviil  Ailuins,  Pi-iiipfpiil ;  Nancy  Miirvin,  First  AsRlstanl. 

185fl— .Samuel  iiartley,  PrIiiciiNtI ;  C.  O.  Evans,  First  AssiBtanl ; 
Sarah  M>-Olellan,  Secimd  AsHlstaiil. 

I8a7— RiclianlCliiLteuilt:n,Pritiel|>.iI;  Wm.  Butt,  First  Assistant; 
Mary  M.  Kincitid,  Secoml  Assistant. 

iBSa-JamesM.  Wliile,  Priucipai;  Jc.bu  White,  First  Assistant; 
Ellzabetli  Kincai>l,  Second  Aosiataut. 

IS >9— Samuel  Hartley,  Principal;  D.  H.  Bishop,  First  AasistaDi; 
Glix.-L  J.  HlLi!4<)n.  Second  Assistant. 

1860-Snmuel  Dartley,  Principal ;  D.  11.  Bishop,  First  Aasistoai ; 
Eliza  J.  Illiison,  Secnnd  Atei^taiit. 

laai— Samuel  Bnriley,  Principal ;  "D.  IT,  Bishop.  First  ABsUlnnt; 
Frances  White,  Second  Assistant. 

isaa— Samuel  Burlley,  Priueipal :  D.  H.  Bishop,  First  AistaUut: 
Mrs.  Br)u«litQti,  Second  Asalstaut. 

18G3— Samuel  Bartley,  PrlncipHi ;  D.  H.  Bishop,  First  Aasislant:    ' 
Lou  Hurd,  Second  Assistant;  Henrleila  Row,  Tliird  Assistant 

lSe4-~Samuel  Hartley,  Principal ;  D.  H.  Bishop,  First  .\ssiBiaiil ; 


Lou  Hurd,  Second  Assistant;  Henrietta  Bow,  Third  Assist- 
ant 

1865— Samuel  Bartley,  Principal ;  D.  H.  Bishop,  First  Assistant ; 
Miss  Eagan ;  Henrietta  Bow,  Third  Assistant. 

186&— Samuel  Bartley,  Principal;    Jno.   W.    Washburn,  First 

Assistant ;  Lizzie  Clark,  Second  Assistant ;  Henrietta  Bow,  Third 

Assistant. 

TABLE  NO.  2. 

Showing  the  Teachers  in  Waverly  Schools,  vrith  their  ScdarieSj 

froin  1867  to  1876,  inclusive. 

Salabt  roB 
Dkpabtmsnts.  Names  of  Teachbbs.  9  Mob. 

Grammar Henry  Morgan $460 

Third  Primary Lizzie  Clark 226 

Second  Primary Lizzie  Armstrong 226 

First  Primary Henrietta  Bow ! 226 

Gferman F.  W.  Bendix 

1S68. 

Grammar D.  H.  Bishop $686 

Third  Primary .....Lizzie  Clark 226 

Second  Primary Lizzie  Armstrong. 226 

First  Primary Henrietta  Bow 226 

Gferman  Wm.  Hagemann 360 

iseo. 

Grammar Hiram  Washburn $600 

Third  Primary Lizzie  Armstrong 226 

Second  Primary Lide  V.Johnson 226 

First  Primary Henrietta  Bow 226 

Gferman Charles  Bichie 460 

i©ro. 

Grammar D.  H.  Bishop $600 

Third  Primary Lizzie  Armstrong 226 

Second  Primary Lide  V.  Johnson 226 

First  Primary Henrietta  Bow 226 

German Charles  Bitchie 460 

Senior  Grammar D.  H.  Bishop $600 

Junior  Grammar Hattie  Wetmore 270 

Third  Primary Nellie  Bruner 270 

Second  Primary Mollie  Smith 270 

First  Primary Kate  Corcoran 270 

German Philip  Gahahoan 460 


Senior  Grammar D.  H.  Bishop. J720 

Juuior  Grammar Miks  C.  L,  Colliue .._    C70 

Third  Primary Celestia  P.Dudley _ 270 

Second  Primary Mollie  Smith _ - WO 

Firat  Primary , Kate  Corcoran _..,   -870 

German P.  Gabalman 450 

Senior  Grammar D.  H.  Biahop |7S0 

Junior  Grammar C.  L.  Collins 270 

Third  Primary.... C.  P.  Dudley 270 

Second  Primary Mollie  Smith ~-.    XIO 

First  Primary Kate  Corcoran WO 

German P.  Gabelman _ 450 


Senior  Grammar Liz/Je  Armstrong  ,. 

Junior  Grammar John  W.  HiKglns.... 

Fourth  Primary LIde  V.  Johnson. ... 

Third  Primary Kate  Corcoran 

Second  Primary ..Hattie  Wetmore  ... 

First  Primary Henrietta  Bow 

German „P.  Oabairoan 


1B75. 

Senior  Grammar. John  W.  Hlggiue 

Junior  Grammar S.  E.  Smith 

Fourth  Primary Xide  V.  Johnson 

Third  Primary Mary  T.  Wetmore 

Second  Primary Lizzie  Armstrong 

First  Primary Henrietta  Row , 

German Philip  Gabalman 

xeve. 

SeniorGrammar John  W.  HIgglus 

Junior  Grammar W.  F.Taylor , 

Fourth  Primary Samuel  IfcBride , 

Third  Primary LIde  V.  Johnson 

Second  Primaiy Lizzie  Armstrong „,. 

First  Primary Henrietta  Bow _. 

Qerman ^Philip  Qabalman 
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IISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  XENIA. 


On  the  2Sth  day  of  September,  1838,  the  town  of  Xenia 
was  organized  into  what  might  be  called  a  corporation  dia- 
triot,  and  William  Ellsberry,  Chairman,  David  Monroe, 
Treasurer,  and  Alfred  Trader  were  constituted  a  Board  of 
Edneatioo,  David  Monroe  giving  bonds  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  faithful  perlormance  of  his  duty. 

On  the  6th  of  October  following,  at  a  conference  of  the 
School  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the  Township  of  Xenia, 
"All  that  territory  adjacent  to  the  towu  of  Xenia  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  School  Districts  Noa.  11,  12,  13  and 
14  was  attached  to  the  School  District  formed  by  the  cor- 
poration of  Xenia. 

The  following  Board  was  organized  October  12,  1839: 
John  Alexander,  Chairman ;  Davit!  Monroe,  Treasurer,  and 
James  Gowdy- 

Thiw  Board  made  the  following  order  November  16,  1839, 
viz.:  The  Northeast  District  shall  hereafter  be  known  as 
Sub-district  No.  1 ;  the  Southeast  District  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  Sub-district  No.  2 ;  the  Southwest  District  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  Sub-district  No.  3 ;  the  Northwest  Dis- 
trict shall  hereafter  be  known  as  Sub-district  No.  4. 

No  record  informs  us  how  the  Boards  were  constituted 
from  the  year  1838  to  the  year  1842,  except  in  one  instance. 
The  Board  organized  October  6, 1840,  was  appointed  by  the 
Township  Clerk.  On  the  16th  day  of  September  1842, 
William  Y.  Banks,  H.  G.  Beatty,  Samuel  Crumbaugh  and 
James  C.  McMillan  were  elected  School  Directors,  according 


to  the  act  of  March  7,  1842.  Previous  to  tbiB  time,  the 
Board  consisted  of  three  members  only. 

In  accordance  with  an  araendatory  act,  passed  March  II, 
1843,  au  election  was  held  on  the  15th  of  September  in  the 
same  year,  and  a  Board  was  constituted  as  follows ;  John 
Alexander,  Chairman,  elected  for  three  years;  Samuel  Hutch- 
ison, elected  for  two  years  ;  David  Monroe,  Treasurer,  electee! 
for  one  year;  Joshua  Wright,  elected  for  one  year.  No 
further  changes  were  made  in  the  law  organizing  the  Board, 
for  the  nest  ten  years.  Sometimes  the  i^eojile  were  inter- 
ested enough  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  schools  to  meet 
and  elect  their  own  servants;  at  other  times  appointments 
were  made  by  the  Township  Clerk. 

During  the  year  1847,  the  question  of  uniting  the  schools 
began  to  be  agitated.  Sometime  during  this  year,  at  a  toetn- 
ing  held  for  the  jmrpose  of  considering  this  question,  on  a 
motion  to  unite  the  schools,  David  Monroe  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  no  other  person  votingfor  or  against.  A  dtvidon 
of  the  question  was  called  for,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Pursuant  to  a  notice  published  in  the  Xenia  Torchlight, 
the  householders  of  District  No.  11  met  on  the  20tb  day  of 
September,  1 847,  at  the  school-house  in  Sub-district  No.  2, 
and,  by  a  vote  of  150  to  27,  resolved  to  levy  a  tax  of  84,000 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  Bchool-house.  Other 
buildings  and  lots  were  ordered  to  be  sold — the  school-boose 
in  District  No.  2  for  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty  dollars! 
The  contract  for  the  new  building  was  made  March  11,  1^8, 
and  the  edifice  at  that  time  called  ihe  Union -School  Build- 
ing, and  subsequently  called  the  Center  Building,  was  com- 
pleted in  the  following  fall  or  winter. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1849,  Mr.  Josiah  Harty  was 
employed  as  the  first  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schoolsof 
Xenia,  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  He 
continued  his  su])erintendency  two  years  and  a  half,  till  the 
close  of  the  school  year  July  11,  1851.  During  this  time 
the  school  was  graded,  the  term  High  School  applied  to  the 
highest  department,  and  a  code  of  regulations  published. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Gilfillan  was  appointed  Superintendent  August 


,  and  ooDtinned  one  year, 
James  Smart,  who  was  appointed  July  7, 1852,  and  continued 
until  his  resignation,  July  21,  1855,  a  period  of  three  yeara. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  P.  H.  Jaquith  was  ajipointed.  He 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  1857.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Twitchell  commenced  the  superintending  of  tiie  schools 
in  Septeml>er,  1867,  and  resigned  June  25,  1861.  Mr.  Geo. 
8.  Ormsby  was  appointed  Superintendent  August  10,1881, 
IB  nowj  February,  1876,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  hissuper- 
dency  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Xenia. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1853,  the  General  School  Law  of 
io  was  passed,  entitlei]  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Reor- 
ganization, Supervision  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools." 
Under  this  General  School  Law,  the  first  Board,  consisting  of 
Moses  Barlow,  chosen  for  three  years,  Roswell  F.  Howard, 
for  two  years,  and  Wm.  B,  Fairchild,  for  one  year,  were 
elected  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1853.  The  schools  were 
.tinned  under  this  General  Law  of  1853  until  the   18th 

ly  of  April,  1872,  a  period  of  nineteen  years. 

In  March,  1872,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  accordance  with  the 
piwviaion.'i  of  the  Akron  law,  an  election  was  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  schools  should  be  organized  under 
that  law.  The  result  of  the  election  was  the  adoption  of  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Akron  law.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1872,  a  Board  of  six  naembers  were  chosen,  viz 
E.  H.  Munger  and  Austin  McDowell  for  three  years.  Rev. 
J.  F.  Shoffer  and  E.  8.  Nichols  for  two  years,  and  A.  M, 
Stark  and  J.  B.  Monroe  for  one  year.  The  codified  laws, 
under  which  the  schools  of  the  State  are  at  present  organized, 
passed  subsequent  to  the  organization  under  the  Akron  law, 
have  required  no  change  to  be  made  in  the  organization. 

The  High  School  of  Xenia  is  not  a  separate  and  distinct 
institution,  but  simply  a  higher,  ra.ther  the  highest  grade  of 
the  Public  Schools. 

Its  course  of  study,  when  first  adopted,  did  not  embrace 
the  languages,  and  yet  during  all  the  history  of  the  High 
School,  Latin,  Greek  or  French,  and  sometimes  all  three  of 
these  studies  at  the  same  time,  have  been  pursued  in  the  High 
School. 
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YOUNGSTOWX  PUBLIC  SCH(X)LS. 


Infancy,  Tonth  and  Maturing  of  Toangstown  Schools— Seventy  Tears 
History— Outline  of  Schools  from  the  Settlement  of  the  Place  till 
1851— History  of  the  Union  Schools  from  1861  to  Present  Time- 
Organisation  and  Development— Bayen  School— Besults  Attained, 
&c.,  &Ci 

PAPKK    OF    MASON    KVAXS,   ESg., 

/V^>//rrr/  a1  Ihr  Rviiuvni  of  a  Omimittrr  ajfjtohi^ffl  %  ffir  Jiotirt/ 

of  KffHf'ffffon  for  that  pnrpoxe. 


As  2111  illustration  of  the*  ni])i(l  iind  |HM*niancnt  growth  of 
the  countrv  west  of  tlie  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  yet  in 
the  Eastern  rnit(»(l  States,  there  is  no  better  than  the  Ma- 
honing? Valley.  The  march  of  civilization  seenKul  to  pause 
for  a  season,  to  contemplate  the  advantages  of1en»<l  by  this 
section  of  countrv,  and,  while  pausing,  planted  the  seeds  of 
that  industry,  energy  and  (enterprise  which  enables  it 
to-flay  to  hohl  up  its  li<'a<l  in  proud  (Hjuality,  if  not  superior 
excellence,  ov(»r  its  ncMghbors  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  age.  Settled  i)v  a  class  of  men  who  were  willing  to 
work,  as  our  torefath(»rs  only  were  compelled  to  work,  to 
develop  its  natural  gcHnl  (|ualities,  the  want  of  educational 
facilities  was  early  felt,  and  steps  taken  to  enable  the  (chil- 
dren to  ac(|uire  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an  Knglish  (Mluca- 
tion.  Th(»  UK^ans  were  inad<Mjuate  to  supply  more,  and  very 
great  eftbrts  w(»r(»  necu'ssary  to  secure  cv(Mi  tlie  foundaticm 
knowledge. 

As  the  valh\v  became  more  thickly  iMJpulatcnl,  the  settlers 
divid(Ml  into  S(»ctions,  sup|M)rting  their  individual  enter- 
prises by  s<vti<mal  aid,  and   the  village*  of  Youngstown, 


having  been  thefirat  aiid  miwt  fienemlij'  populated  jtortion, 
iseemed  tu  lake  a.  pride  in  leading  the  other  (lortiuns  of  the 
valley  in  all  advanceK— a.«  in  others  inattcrH,  so  with  the 
djfliision-of  knowledge;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regrettwl  that 
no  very  elaborate  nor  preciHe  record  of  tbt-  wirly  nehoolw  tif 
this  city  can  be  found.  Up  tu  the  year  ISSl  there  are  no 
memoranda  of  any  kind,  hut  for  informatittn  it  in  iieceaswrj- 
to  depend  upon  the  recollections  of  thi>se  who  have  counted 
their  three  i^core  yeare,  and  some  even  more. 


KrKHT-SrHOOI.    HorsK. 

The  firat-  authentii:  note  of  any  attempt  ti>  establish  a 
school  in  the  village  of  Yonngwtown  dates*  an  far  back  a** 
between  the  years  1S02  and  1805,  by  which  latter  date  the 
first  scdiool  house  wa*  erectefl.  It  was  a  log  building,  one 
story  high,  with  but  one  mom,  and  stood  np<in  the  Public 
Square,  about  where  the  Jtoldiern'  monumeut  now  (itand^. 
The  first  teacher  whose  name  hai'  been  rt^membered  in  Per- 
lee  Brush.  Whether  he  was  the  rtrnt  teacher  ic  not  posi- 
tively known,  but  he  was  in  charge  of  the  .school  as  early 
as  IMOfj,  at  which  time  he  purchased  from  Mr.  Kobert  Mont- 
gomery, who  resided  just  east  tif  the  village,  and  by  whom 
he  was  charged  with,  on  October  Kth,  1S08.  cloth  for  a  coat, 
and  corduroj'  for  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  with  trimmings, 
amounting  to  $11.72;  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month 
with  two  skeins  of  thread,  4  cents;  and  again  on  the  9th. 
six  yards  of  linen  (probably  for  two  sh  irts  i.  leather  for  shoes, 
and  four  skeins  of  thread,  tS.&i.  This  )irobably  eunf>tituted 
his  outfit  for  teaching  during  the  winter  nf  180K-7.  and  was 
also  advance  pay;  for  on  September  I'i,  1807.  nearly  »ni- 
years  afterwards,  his  accouul  amounts  to  flR.OO,  and  he  i* 
then  credited  with  "Schooling.  $18.00."  Other  entries  id 
the  books  indicate  that  this  credit  of  eighteen  dollars  was 
made  up  of  the  school  hills  of  the  fiimat'e  hands  of  Mr. 
Montgomery,  which  he  had  assumed.  It  is  iin[m««ihle  to 
tell  what  proportion  this  eighteen  dollars  was  of  the  whole 
amount  i>aid  Perlee  Brush,  as  a  salary,  for  there  is  no  record; 
but    by   the    same   books    it    is  shown   lluit    laborinir  men 


received  alx)iit  t(?n  or  eleven  dollars  a  month,  and  clerks 
about  thirteen  dollars  and  found. 

ATTENDANCE,  STTDIES,  ETC. 

There  wert'  from  twenty  to  thirtv  sc^holars  in  attendance 
during  the  sunmier  months,  and  about  forty  during  the 
wint(»r  numths.  The  usual  charge  for  tuition  was,  for  ordi- 
nary instruction,  that  is,  Reading,  »Spelling,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic,  Sl.oO,  and  for  the  higher  branches  of  Grammar 
and  Geography,  $2.()0  per  (juarter.  For  a  long  time  these 
six  were  the  <mly  studies  pursued  in  the  school,  no  mention 
lieing  made  of  othc;rs  until  the  year  1838. 

Mr.  Brush  ccmtinued  tesM^hing  in  the  neighl)orhcKxiof  the 
village  of  Youngstown  for  a  number  of  years,  and  towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  many  persons  now  living  can 
remember  him  being  familiarly  known  Jis  "Old  Perlee," 
not  because  of  his  julvanced  age,  but  on  acc^ount  of  old 
{M^ijuaintanceship. 

EAKLY    TEACHERS. 

Perlet*  Brush  wjij*  followed  l)y  James  Noyes,  "a  tall,  slim 
man  from  Conne(!ti(;ut."  Of  his  personal  history  there  is 
no  ret^ord.  In  s])eaking  of  th(»  (^mdition  of  the  sc^iools  in 
1811,  when  he  (fame  here,  the  late  Dr.  Manning  said  : 
"There  wjis  a  log  s<*h(M)l  house*  on  the  Diamcmd.  Then- 
was  another  building  used  its  a  schcK)l  house  near  the  res- 
idence of  IsiUic  Pow(»rs,  one  that  s(»ryed  lH»th  21s  a  (»liurch  and 
sch(K>l  hous(»  at  Cornersburg,  jin<l  another  near  Park  hurst 
mills.  The  <jualifi(rations  for  a  scIhk)!  tea<*.her  in  those 
days  wen*  fc^w  an<l  m<Mlerate.  If  a  man  could  n»iuJ  toler- 
ably  well,  was  a  gmwl  writ<»r  and  could  cypher  iis  far  as 
the  rule  of  three,  knew  how  to  use  the  birch  scientiticiilly 
ami  luid  firmn(»ss  enough  to  exercise*  this  skill,  he  would 
])ass  muster."  In  181S  .Jabez  P.  Manning  occupied  the 
sch<K)l  house  on  the  Public  Scpuin?,  and  the  following  copy 
of  tin*  contract,  made  between  him  and  the  subscribers, 
will  lMM)f  interest,  as  UMuling  to  show  in  what  manner  edu- 
cational facilities  were  se'cured  and  otlerinl  at  that  early 
date : 


"This  article,  between  the  underfiigned  suhwiribers of  the 

one  part,  and  Jabez  I*.  Manning  of  the  otlier,  witnesseth : 
That  said  Manning  doth,  on  his  part,  engage  to  teach  a 
school  at  the  school  house  near  the  center  of  Youngstown, 
for  the  term  of  one  (juarter,  wherein  he  engages  to  teach 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  English  (xrammar ;  and, 
furth(*rmore,  that  the  scIkk)!  shall  be  o])ened  at  9  o'chn^k  A. 
M.  and  (;los(»d  at  4  P.  M.  of  each  day  of  the  week  (Saturday 
and  Sunday  ex(!e[)ted),  and  on  Saturday  to  be  opened  at  9 
and  close  at  12  o'chx'k  A.  M.  And  we,  the  subscril)ers,  on 
our  part,  individually  engage  to  pay  unto  the  said  Man- 
ning SI. 75  for  each  and  every  scholar  we  subscribe,  at  the 
end  (if  the  term;  and  we  furthermore  engage  to  furnish,  or 
to  bear  the  necessary  t'xpense  of  furnishing,  wood  and  all 
other  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  sch(K>l.  Further- 
more, we  do  engage  that,  unless  by  the  Hth  day  of  April  of 
the  present  year  the  number  of  scholars  subscribed  amount 
to  thirty-five,  that  the  said  Manning  is  in  no  way  obligated 
bv  this  article. 

« 

'*Furthennore,  w(^  allow  the  said  Manning  the  privilege 
of  re(^eiving  five  scholars  more  than  are  here  specified. 

'M.  P.  MAN\TN(;. 

'*  YorxcisTowN.  March  :U,  1<S1S. 

''Subscribers'  names  and  number  of  seholars:  (leo.  T(k1, 
*^:  John  K.  \V«MKlbridge,  4 ;  Homer  Hine,  2:  Henrv  Wick, 
2:  Philip  Stambjiugh.  U:  Samuel  VnilK2:  Robert  Kyle. 
2:  (leorge  Hardman.  1:  .lames  Davidson,  2:  Polly  ('ha|»- 
man.  1:  .Jerrv  Tibl)itts.  :U  :  .lohn  F.  Townsend,  2 :  Henrv 
Manning,  1 :  Wm.  Hell,  1 ;  .Jonathan  Smith.  1 :  Moses  Craw- 
ford.  1  :  Wm.  (Meland,  U:  Margan^t  Murdcn-k,  1  ;  Wm.  Pot- 
ter, 2:  William  Rayen,  ]\:  Wm.  Morris,  1:  Noah  Cham- 
berlain, 1  :  liiehard  Yonng,  A:  -lames  Duncan,  1  :  Mrs.  Me- 
Cullongh,  \:   I>yram  Uahlwin,  L     Total,  40.1." 

This  prol)abIy  was  the  first  regular  and  comiilrte  organi- 
zjttiiMi  of  a  school  in  the  villagr. 

In  1X19  Fanny  lioth,  or  Hoss.  was  a  tejieher,  either  in 
Youngstown  or  just  south  of  the   village.     There  were  no 


regularly  defined  districts  in  those  days,  but  the  teachers 
cK»-e.upied  jK)siti()ns  in  various  localities,  and  were  sup{)orted 
by  a  general  subscription.  Consequently  it  is  difficult  to 
fKwitively  locate  the  fields  of  labor  of  the  various  persons 
whose  names  have  been  remembered ;  but  thev  all  filled 
places  com])rised  within  the  expression  ''the  village  of 
'^Youngstown  and  vicinity/-  In  1820  Miss  Phebe  Wick 
taught  the  schm>l  on  th<*  Public  Sqinire. 

now    TKACHKKS    WKRK    PAID. 

At  this  time  money  was  an  exceedingly  scarc^e  <u>mnuKi- 
ity,  every  species  of  exchange  of  value  being  done  by  trad- 
ing. Nearly  all  the  corn  and  rye  were  reduced  to  whisky, 
and  periodically  teams  would  haul  it  either  to  Pittsburgh 
or  the  lake  shore,  and  the  mtmev  received  at  these  two 
])oints  for  the  whisky  was  all  that  came  into  the  village. 
This  little  was  recjuired  to  sustain  connnunicaticm  with  the 
more  thickly  populated  jiortions  of  the  country,  so  that  be- 
tween the  n^sidents  of  the  valley  (»verv  <^hang(»  was  made 
by  trading.  I^»rlee  Brush's  salary  for  teaching  was  paid  by 
cloth  for  a  (M)at,  pantal(M)ns,  and  other  dry  goods,  And 
again,  there  is  an  entry  in  an  amaent  ledger,  (^barging  Miss 
Phebe  Wick,  in  July,  1820,  with  three  bushels  of  wheat; 
in  September,  with  one  hundred  pountls  of  flour,  which 
amounted  to  S2.48.  Then  in  ()ctoV)er  of  the  same*  year,  she 
is  credited  with  ''Sch<M)l  bill,  S8.»^."  This  was  the  ])ro]K>r- 
ti(m  to  be  contributcxl  towards  the  general  tuition  fund  by 
the  party  with  whom  she  was  d<'aling.  Thus  sin*  still  had 
a  credit  of  S)\  <*(Uits,  which  was  discharged,  not  by  paying 
her  that  mu(^h  money,  but  by  giving  her  an  order  uinm 
Thomas  Kirk])atrick,  another  merchant  of  that  day. 

CHAKACTEH    OF    SCHOOLS,   KTC 

Alnnit  1822-^^.  we  find  it  }M)ssible  to  obtain  a  little  more 
definite  g(?neral  information  with  regard  to  the  charactterof 
the  schools.  As  a  g(^n<*ral  rub*  there  w(»re  thn»c  months  of 
winter  term — l)ecem})er,  .January  and  F<»bruarv — and  tin* 
sunnner  terms  would  continue  until   well  into  July,  or  at 


least  until  harvest  was  close  at  hand.  Quite  frequently 
married  ])eo|)le,  who  were  older  by  many  years  than  the 
teacher,  received  instruction  during  the  winter  months. 
The  salaries  paid  were,  for  male  teachers  from  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  a  month,  and  for  females  from  four  to  five  dollar  ])er 
month,  with  their  boarding  provided  by  the  residents,  or 
"boarding  'round/' as  it  was  called.  The  hours  were  fn)ni 
nine  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
short  recess  at  ncx^n  for  lunch.  There  was  a  full  sessitm 
every  <lay,  excepting  Saturdays,  when  the  hours  lasted  till 
twelve  o'(^lock  only,  the  aftern(K)n  sessicm  being  omitted. 

SCHOLAKS'  TRIALS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  subscription  agreed  by  the  res- 
idents to  be  [)aid,  ea^'h  one  was  obliged  to  c^mtribute  a  <*er- 
tain  pro[H)rtion  of  w<kk1,  the  aggregate  of  which  would 
supply  the  school  during  the  winter.  This  was  hauled  t4> 
the  school  house  in  sled-lengths,  twelve  feet  long,  and  the 
lx)yfi  were  required  to  cut  u]),  each  noon,  or  on  Saturdays, 
sufficient  to  last  during  the  next  day.  The  duty  of  kin- 
dling the  tires  devolved  upon  the  boys,  and  it  was  frequent- 
ly the  cause  of  sour  looks  and  bitter  thoughts. 

About  this  time  "exhibitions"  by  the  scholars  were  in- 
augurated, and  on  no  other  occasions  was  any  attempt  nimle 
to  leave  the  rudimental  path  of  instruction.  At  thesi* 
(exhibitions,  however,  some  eflbrts  wen*  made  towards  decla- 
mation, generally  in  the  way  of  dialogues,  no  pupil  having 
sufficient  self-reliane(»,  apparently,  to  de])end  entir«»ly  U|M>n 
hims(»lf. 

TKXT    BO(>KS. 

The  IwM^ks  most  used  in  pusuing  the  studit^s  were  ''Dil- 
worth's  Spelling  Book,''  "  Webster's  American  Spelling 
BcK)k/'  which  were  considered  the  stamlanl.  The  "  New 
Testament "  was  extensively  lised  as  a  reiuling  Unik.  Thf 
'*  English  Reader."  *' American  Prec(q)t^»r '' and  '*('olumban 
Orator"  also<MTU|»ied  places  among  the  iU'knowleilged  suim*- 
ri«n- text  lMM)ksof  th(»  schools.     For  writingcoj>ies  tlie  teacher 


furnished  small  sli})s  written  by  himself.  Quill  pens  were 
used,  and  in  the  plaee  of  ink  a  dec(x;tion  of  soft  maple 
bark,  copperas  and  vinegar  Hlled  the  }>ots.  •*  Pike's  iV 
Walkers'  Arithmetics "  is  the  most  aneient  known  in  this 
section,  but  its  tM)pularity  was  of  short  duration,  on  account 
of  its  abstruseness,  and  it  was  <]uickly  foUowtnl  by  *'  Da- 
ball's  Arithmetic''  and  the  "Western  Calculator,"  but  both 
were  also  "  too  hard,"  as  tht*  scholars  said,  and  were  dis- 
placed by  "Adams'  Arithmetic,"  which  made  a  great  stride 
towards  simplifying  the  study.  Tin?  latter  named  of  the* 
different  classes  of  books  were  probably  used  for  a  number 
of  years  after  this  date,  but  how  long  cannot  be  stated  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  furniture  of  the  schcx)!  house  of  these  times  consisted 
of  a  smooth,  hewn  log,  with  four  pins  driven  in  for  legs, 
upon  which  'th<»  children  sat  while  studying,  with  no  su]v 
port  for  their  ba(;ks,  except  w^hen  allowed  to  place  the 
bench  against  the  wall,  and  no  desk  but  their  knees  for 
their  books.  Th<*  conveniences  for  writing  consisted  of  a 
board  placed  slanting  against  the  wall,  before  which  was  a 
bench,  made  as  before  described,  with  very  h)ng  legs,  upon 
which  the  scholars  wen*  perched,  and  so  sat  in  a  line,  high 
up  in  air,  around  the  building  facing  the  wall,  and  with 
their  feet  dangling. 

THK    ACADEMY. 

The  second  school  house  within  the  limits  of  the  village 
of  Youngstown  was  a  two-story  frame  structun*  of  consid- 
erable pretentions,  built  in  1828,  by  Ammi  R.  Bissell,  and 
paid  for  by  subscri])tion.  Then*  is  no  record  of  its  cost  when 
completed.  It  was  l(K*ated  just  off  the  southwestern  side  of 
the  Public  Scjuare,  ui)on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  what 
is  known  as  "  Diamond  Block."  It  was  used  for  a  school 
house  until  the  intrfnluction  of  the  Union  School  System, 
when  it  was  sold  for  a  Disciple  C'hurch,  and  used  as  a  place 
of  worship  until  within  a  few  years  since,  when  it  was 
again  sold,  and  is  now  doing  service  as  a  saloon  and  grocery 
on  East  Federal  stn^et,  at  the*  corner  of  Basin  street. 


KIUST    'i'WKNTV-KIVI-:    VKAK.- 

ijf  Llie  iuiiete<Mitli  cciilury,  mid  (iiul.f  tin'  village  iiiMi>er  in 
poBHeHsionoftwoHdhfwl  hoUHep,!"  wIMfih  n-jjuliirsiinmierniiil 
wintM  8«»>ionB  were  held,  hikI  tlin  mutter  uf  tlip  |)rnj>er  tui- 
tion ol' vouth  was  reviving  the  attention  wliit-h  it  desfrvetl. 
It  iH  not  known  who  HIImI  the  iiHicp  iif  tcarlier  from  1820  to 
1827,  l>ut  it  is  very  pmlmble  that  Miss  Pliebf  Wii^k  ami 
Jabez  P.  Manning  were  the  princijial  im-unilients.  Then- 
wpre  no  persons  imrtii'ularly  i^harjifd  witli  the  oarp  aiwl 
management  of  the  schiwis  u|i  to  this  time,  hut  some  siii'li 
arrangement  us  that  exhibited  hy  the  agreement,  bcfim- 
reiiited,  between  Mr.  Manning  and  the  residentu,  wiw  i-n- 
tered  into,  and  then  the  tenrhers  attended  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  contrai':t. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  w^eond  quarter  of  the  rentiiry,  :i 
desire  for  a  more  elaliorate  education  began  lo  manifest 
itself,  whieh  n^eeived  great  eneourageincnt  from  Ihe 


iiivisioN 


■    THE   TdWSsHli' 


into  Soh.K.I  Distrirts,  whieh  twtk  plaee  on  the  -i^d  of  May. 
1X2K.  This  step  served  to  invest  the  matterwith  a  new  lir- 
gree  of  inijiortanee  and  dignity,  and  the  teacher  was  theiv- 
after  hwkeil  upon,  not  as  an  employe,  purely,  of  hi.i  patnuu*. 
hut  more  as  the  ruler  of  a  little  empire,  whose  Ixiundaries 
ronsisted  of  his  district  lines.  The  site  of  the  present  city 
was  within  the  Ixiundaries  of  the  First  or  Center  Distrint. 

Thf  old  log  fehiH)l  house  on  the  Public  Stjuare  --vems  to 
have  been  abandoned  about  the  year  1S2(>.  and  shortly  after- 
wards another  building  was  erected  on  the  northern  side  of 
East  Federal  street,  somewhere  in  the  neigh hf>rhoo«l  of  the 
present  lix-ation  of  Hininxl  furnaees.  In  |X27  -I'dm  M*»ore 
began  the  erertion  of  it  building  on  what  is  now  i-oruiT  of 
WiK>d  aud  Champion,  for  a  Presbyterian  Church,  hut  when 
he  had  iinished  the  first  story,  a  dissention  arose  among  the 
niemlwrsof  the  congregation  that  was  U}  ocM'npy  it.  and  the 
result  was  an  abiindonment  of  the  work.    This  building  wan 


purchaRed  by  Dr.  Manning,  by  whom  it  was  incdosod,  and 
afterward  used  as  a  Union  School. 

•  NAMES   OF   TKACHKRS. 

In  1827,  a  Mr.  Robinson  taiiglit  in  tin*  building  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  Public  S<iuare,  and  which  was  honored 
by  the  dignified  name  of  Academy.  He  was  a  gcKxl  tutor, 
(^nscientious  and  honest  in  all  his  actions.  While  teach- 
ing he  was  also  drilling  and  educating  himself  for  a  Meth- 
odist minister,  and  it  was  his  practi#e  to  spend  much  of  his 
leisure  time  in  strolling  through  the  wcxkIs  solihxjui^cing. 
He  wiis  a  ccmstant  visitor  to  the  grove*,  which  stenxl  where 
now  the  section  of  the  citv  known  n^  Smok  v  Hollow  is  sit- 
uate,  wliere  he  would  pn^ach  to  the  trees  as  auditors,  mak- 
ing all  the  appropriate  expressions  of  countenance  and  ges- 
ture. Mr.  Robinscm  was  followed  by  Mr.  Black,  who  in  turn 
gave  })hu*.e.  in  the*  year  1829,  to  Hiram  1^.  Floyd,  who  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  {K)siti(m  until  1888.  His  companions 
were  Jane  Taylor,  in  1881,  and  l^oraine  Marvin  and  her  sis- 
ter, who  taught  during  1882  and  1888.  From  1884  to  188G 
the  place  of  tea(dier  at  the  Academv  was  filled  bv  a  Mr.  Staf- 
ford,  and  alxmt  the  latter  date  Mr.  Met  calf  comes  into  no- 
tice. These  two  gentlemen  j)robably  fill(»d  the  i^hair  until 
1838,  when  Mr.  I^arret  was  (»mj)loyed.  The  names  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  lower  scIkkjI  se(»m  to  hav<'  ])iissedout 
of  memory,  though  it  may  be  tliat  the  two  last  named 
tea(^hers  were  in  charge  of  the  two  schools  at  the  same  time. 
The  recollections  of  Mr.  Parret  are  extrenu^ly  compliment- 
ary. By  all  he  was  m^k now  1  edged  to  be  as  g<MKl  a  teacher 
as  was  ever  in  the  district,  and  the  advances  in  the  courses 
of  study  made  during  his  tenure  of  office  were  exceedingly 
commendable.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the*  higher 
branches  of  study,  having  intnMluced  those  of  Latin  and 
Algebra.  This  was  a  great  step,  for  at  tliat  tim(»  thos<»  who 
desired  an  education  other  than  a  mere  rudimental  cme, 
were  compelled  to  go  t-o  Burton,  (ieauga  County,  Hudson, 
Summit  County,  or  Western  Reserve  Seminary  at  Farming- 
ton,  and  the  village  of  Youngstown  fre<|Uently  contributed 


Ktudttnts  t*)  all  tlione  institutiimn.  Mr,  Pnrret  wiw  n  iiiaii 
whoHe  influence  could  be  felt  iralKide  of  iii»  parliciiUr 
distriiit.  An  jitimisjihere  iif  ^emiinc  wholarcliiji  seeinwi  to 
emanate  from  the  field  nfhiw  lultnrh',  the  [xnvfi- of  wliioli  was 
manifested  in  the  aeeomplinhmentf  of  the  studentf  wtio 
passed  under  hiw  care.  Teachers  in  surrounding  districts 
recognized  in  him  a  model  of  their  profession,  and  even 
those  who  had  never  met  him  could  diwern  in  his  labors  tin- 
evidencen  of  true  merit. 


KKONT   HTBKBT    BVILfJINO. 

By  the  year  IMd  the  number  of  ^'hoiar.'i  had  l>eciiiiie  so 
great  that  it  was  found  the  accomnuxlat  ions  already  prrv 
vided  were  not  sufiicieot.  A  subscription  list  was  imme- 
diately started,  and  in  a  short  time  suttieient  wa«  raised  t^i 
.  erect  another  building.  The  site  chostiu  waf.at  the  soatli- 
eaat  corner  of  Front  and  Phelps  streets,  where  now  the  fine 
brick  building  of  the  Union  Schools  stjinds,  and  here  waj' 
bnilt  the  third  school  house  of  the  village,  then  standing — 
actually  the  fourth  one  erected.  It  was  ijiiite  a  good-«ixed, 
commodious  structure,  built  after  the  nuKlern  plans  of  thfiw 
days,  an  much  as  the  facilities  of  the  timei^  would  admit,  ami 
was  used  for  a  church  quite  frequently.  There  were  two 
rooms  in  this  building,  one  on  either  side  of  the  hall  which 
ran  eomjtletely  through  the  f.enter  of  the  house.  From  1S40 
to  184S,  we  are  confronted  hy  a  blanfe  in  the  list  of  teacher* 
with  regard  to  any  certainty  un  to  the  dates  or  length  lA 
their  administration;  but  during  that  time  the  nanieHof 
James  Tliorn,  who  taught  the  East  Federal  Street  School. 
Hiram  A.  Hall  and  George  Seaton,  of  the  Front  Street 
School,  appear.  Of  this  latter  gentleman  it  may  l»e  wiid 
that  he  was  noted  for  his  genial  disposition  and  strong  voice. 
He  was  preparing  himself  for  the  bar.  Mr.  Hall  woaone  oS 
the  first  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  county,  with  John  M. 
Edwards  and  Reuben  McMillan,  who  were  appointe^l  by 
Judge  Newton,  of  Canfield.  In  184.5  Mr.  Gillespie.  Mif^ 
Betsy  Kirk  and  Miss  Susan  Standish  taught,  In  1848  Mr. 
Vates  beeanip  a  tutor.     In  1S4T  we  Hud  the  names  .,(  E.  B. 


Starkweather  and   Miss  Louisa   Phillips.      In    1848  MisB 
Thonipaon  was  a  teacher. 

WILLIAM  TRAVIS. 

In  185()  there  appeared  in  the  village  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  William  Travis,  a  native  of  Jeflerson  county,  Ohio, 
and  graduate  of  Washington  College.  He  organized  and  con- 
ducted for  one  year  the  New  Lisbon  Union  Schools,  and  to 
him,  more  than  any  one  else,  is  the  city  indebted  for  the 
mlojition  of  the  system  of  schools  provided  for  by  a  wise 
Legislature.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  set  himself 
to  work  to  accomplish  the  adoption  of  the  new  system, 
which  promised  to  be,  and  did  prove  far  superior  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  schools  of  the  city  were  then  being 
wmducted.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  undertak- 
en, by  reason  of  the  experience  had  at  New  Lisbon,  and 
yet  it  reijuired  the  exercise  of  a  vast  amount  of  argument 
to  gain  the  ear  of  those  who  were  the  most  influential  citi- 
zens of  the  place.  The  sc^hools  at  this  time  were  governed 
by  Trustees  who  were  able  to  perform  all  the  functions  of 
the  office  with  little  expense,  and  the  youth  appeared,  to 
the  casual  observer,  to  be  receiving  as  good  an  education  as 
could  be  expected  from  public  education.  But  this  man 
had  seen  the  improvements  the  schools  were  capable  of, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  changes  authorized  by  the  act  of 
1849.  Possessed  of  a  soul  filled  with  a  desire  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  means  of  mental  culture,  he  thought  not 
of  the  obstacles  besetting  the  way,  but  began  boldly  the 
work.  At  first  h(^  sought  out  singly  and  alone  the  several 
members  of  the  educational  interests,  and  individually 
•laid  before  them  the  beauties  of  the  new  svstem.  At  first 
they  were  inflexible,  but  after  a  time  would  listen  with 
some  degree*  of  attention,  and  finally  Mr.  Travis  succeeded, 
with  his  (Oear  aiul  convincing  arguments,  in  ])ersuading 
that  the  matt(*r  was  worthy  of  consideration.  In  further- 
ance  of  the  efforts  of  those  in  favor  of  the  new  system,  for 
Mr.  Travis  hml  at  last  made  some  converts,  John  Hutchins, 
Ewj.,  of  Warren,  was  invited  to  deliver  an  address,  the  re- 


suit  of  which  iriav  be  interred  from  the  notice  of  it  con- 
tained  in  the  issue  of  the  Ohio  Rfj/Miran  of  March  21, 1850: 

*'A  very  interesting  h»cture  on  tlie  subject  of  the  advan- 
tages of  th(»  Union  8c1i<k)1  System  Wiis  del i  vered  before  the 
Librarv  Ass<K;iation,  on  Marc^h  20th,  bv  John  Hutchins, 
Esq.,  of  Warren.  Subseijuently  the  <jUestion  was  discussed 
b}^  the  Literary  Society,  at  which  time  preliminary  steps 
were  taken  to  test  the  public  voice  on  the  subject,  accord- 
ing to  the  statute." 

The  work  now  went  bravelv  on,  and  each  dav  witnessed 
the  conviction  of  some  of  the  opponents  that  the  new  was 
an  improvement  over  the  old  system.  There  were  tho8e, 
however,  chronic  grumblers,  who  saw  in  it  nothing  but  an 
increased  rate  of  taxaticm,  and  the  requirement  of  them  to 
support  sch(X>ls  for  other  people's  children.  But  very  soon 
among  its  most  earnest  advfxates  could  be  counted  men  who 
were  looked  u|K)n  as  of  sound  judgment  and  discreet  fore- 
sight. Their  very  j)resence  in  the  ranks  had  its  beneficial 
influence,  and  many  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  out- 
sjM)ken  in  their  opfK»sition,  merely  held  their  peace  and 
allowed  the  new  movement  to  gather  strength  without 
remonstrance.  Some,  however,  wen'  inexorable,  and  did 
all  in  their  ])ow(;r  to  hinder  the  etforts  of  their  oj)jK)nents. 

ADOPTION    OK    jiTATl'TK. 

At  last  sulHciently  large  had  grown  the  number  relied 
U|M)n  as  friends,  to  warnuint  the  jmunulgators  in  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  ('lectors  to  vote  u}>on  th<*  ado[)tion  of  the 
statute.  Notices  were  written,  and  Mr.  John  Van  F'leet 
posted  them,  sj)ecifying  the  12th  day  of  April,  ISol,  iw 
th<'  time,  and  the  literary  rcnmis  as  the  |)lace  for  holding 
such  meeting. 

The  weekly  |)a|)er  having  espoused  the  cause,  and  the 
|>lans  of  the  leaders  having  |>n>ved  so  successful,  nearly  all 
oj)}H)sition  was  smothered  (mt  l»y  tlie  time  of  the  election, 
and  the  adv(K-ates  being  so  confident  of  success,  and  the 
o|>jM»nents  so  certain  of  defeat,  there  was  but  a  very  light 
vote  |M>lled — Xi)  in  all,  7'^  for  an<l  o  against  the  ado])tion  of 
the  law. 


ELECTION    OF     DIRECTORS. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Ohio  Repnhlimn  of  the  18th  of  April, 
1851,  appears  the  following  notice,  which  is  the  first  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  existence  within  the  districts 
named  of  the  Union  Schools,  and  declares  u}K)n  its  face  the 
prompt  manner  in  wliich  the  business  of  organization  was 
being  conducted: 


''PUBLIC    NOTK^E. 


''  Whereas,  The  (jualitied  electors  of  School  Districts  No. 
1,  No.  8  and  No.  9,  of  Youngstown,  did  assemble  on  Satur- 
day, April  12th,  1851,  at  the  Literary  Society  Hall,  and  then, 
by  their  votes,  did  adopt  the  law  for  the  better  regulation 
of  Public  Sch(X)ls  in  cities,  towns,  etc.,  of  the  State,  passed 
February  21,  1849 ; 

'*  Therefore,  the  qualitied  electors  of  the  aforesaid  districts 
are  notified  to  meet  at  the  Literary  Scx'iety  Hall,  in  Youngs- 
town, on  Monday,  the  8th  day  of  April,  1851,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  for  the  pur[K)se  of  electing  six  Directors  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  said  district,  two  of  whom  shall  serve  for  one 
vear,  tWM)  for  two  vears,  and  two  for  three  vears,  the  time 
that  eaxih  shall  serve  to  b(^  designated  on  the  ballots. 

JOHN  R.  HOLCOMH, 

'W.  H.  FITCH,  (IrA:  • 
ii 

'*  YouNCiSTowN,  April  12,  1851/' 

In  accordancjc  with  this  notice  the  fjualified  electors  met, 
and  the  choice  of  the   first   Board  of  Directors  clearlv  evi- 

ft 

denced  the  sinceritv  with  which  the  matter  was  considered, 
and  showed  a  just  appreciation  of  the  important  work  to  be 
(Ume  in  the  premises,  for  we  find  it  (M)miH)sed  of  the  follow- 
ing named  gentlemen :  Henry  Manning,  TheiKlatus  (lar- 
lick,  William  .L  Edwards,  Wilson  S.  Thorn,  .Jesse  Baldwin 
and  A.  I).  .Jacjobs.  They  njight  well  be  ('ailed  the  re|>resent- 
ative  men  of  Youngstown,  and  into  no  more  competent 
authority  could  have  been  intrusted  the  work  of  forming 
the  Unitm  Schools  of  the  District.     On  the  5th  of  Mav  the 


IViarH  of  lym-nUfr  «-lw;l  wirrf  duly  rjualifiHr].  a?»  appears  hv 
tin;  following  <^>py  of  thir  c*frtifir;aU-.  which  ua-upiei?  the  linft 
fmgi;  of  thir  Ti^'Aml  UjTik : 

**  IVrMonally  ap|K?ari;^J  Inrfon*  me.  a  Ma**ter  C'omiiiisKioner 
in  (Jhanriery,  Henry  Manning.  Thf^idatus  Garlick.  William 
J.  l*Mwarrl><,  Wilw)ri  S.  Thorn.  JeHsi-  Baldwin  and  A.  D.  Ja- 
<'obH,  Sr;luK>I  I)irectorH  elect  ni^  the  U»rouji;h  of  YounpsUiwn, 
and  Holeinnly  Hwore  to  diwtharp;  faithfully,  acc^^rding  to  the 
h<'Mt  of  th<;ir  nkill  and  ability,  the  duties  of  their  said  office. 

•  E.  S.  HUBBARD, 
'*  Mnxtfr  ( hin  fnif*ifif/ner  hi  Chanrenj. 
**MAYr,th,  A.  I).  IKol." 

CfKHi  the  opjKmite  page,  in  tlie  handwriting  of  the  Setr- 
retary,  Mr.  William  J.  Edwards,  a[>)H'ars  the  entry  of  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  th(^  Board,  as  follows: 

**At  a  meeting  held  by  the  Directors  elect,  elected  under 
the  a<;t  of  Ass<*mbly  of  February  21,  1S49,  for  the  borough 
of  Youngstown  and  thc^  territory  attached  thereto,  for  sch<x>l 
purpoH<?s,  on  the  evc^ning  of  th(^  Hd  of  May,  1851,  Dr.  H.  Man- 
ning was  eh?ctcd  Presi(h*nt  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Wil- 
liam .1.  Edwards,  Secr(»tary,  and  Wilson  S.  Thorn,  Treasurer 
of  said  Board.  Homer  Hinc  was  ap[H)inted  School  Exam- 
iner for  one  year,  II.  J.  Powers  was  ap)H)int(Hl  School  Exam- 
iner for  two  years,  and  R.  W.  Taylor  for  three  years.  It  was 
ordered  by  the  Board  that  the  Trcjisurer  give  l>ond  and 
security  for  th(»  faithful  disclnirge  of  his  duties  to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  dollars.  Adjourned  to  meet  on  Saturday, 
the  l()th  dav  of  Mav,  at  7  o'chn-k  v.  m. 

•  ft 

'\\ttest:  WILLIAM  .1.  EDWARDS, 

Serrtinrii. 

\\\i\  so  \\\v  first  Boiinl  of  Kducntion  in  the  then  l>orough 
of  ^'oungstown  Wiis  estjiblished.  Of  its  ollieei-s  nothing 
more  need  i>e  sjiid  ;it  this  time  than  that  thev  w«'re  the 
''right  men  in  the  right  phice."  There  is  no  reeord  (»f  th«» 
phice  where  this  first  njeeting  was  hehl,  but  it  is  very  pn»l»- 


able,  that  the  office  of  Dr.  ThecHiatus  (larliek  was  used  for 
the  purpose,  as  many  of  the  meetings  immcKliately  follow- 
ing are  recordcKl  to  have  been  held  in  that  i>l{M*.e.  It  wjis  in 
the  building  now  (K'cnpied  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Wiek,  on  th(» 
north  side  of  Federal  stre(»t,  just  west  of  the  Diamond. 

TAX    LKVIKI). 

At  the  next  reguhir  meeting,  held  on  June  7th,  ''it  was 
voted  that  the  Auditor  of  Mahoning  County  be  directed  to 
make  out  a  tax  on  the  pro})erty  of  the  district  of  three  mills 
on  the  dollar  for  school  jmrposes  in  said  district."  This  was 
the  first  step  in  active  oj)erations  taken  by  th(^  Board. 

(OKI'S   OF    TEACHERS. 

The  next  matter  to  Im»  considered  was  the  procuring  of 
proper  and  efficient  teachers,  and  an  able  Superintendent. 
No  hasty  and  ill-advised  choice  wiis  made,  but  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  several  parties  whos(» 
names  were  proposed  for  the  first  |)osition  was  had,  and  after 
due  deliberation  a  ballot  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  the 
unanimous  choice  of  Samuel  F.  ('00})er.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Cooper, 
wife  of  the  Superintendent,  was  elected  to  the  position  of 
aBsistant  teacher  in  the  High  ScIkk)!.  Rev.  W.  S.  (Iray  was 
appointed  to  the  Secondary  de[)artment.  Positions  in  the 
Primary  department  were  givtai  to  Miss  Ali(^e  Kirk,  Miss 
Upson,  Miss  Eliza  Powcms  and  Miss  Huldah  Holcomb.  The 
salaries  paid  to  th(»  several  teachers  were  as  follows:  Suj)er- 
intendent,  $30i)  per  year  ;  Primupal  in  the  Grammar  Sch(K)l, 
>300  per  year;  Assistant  in  High  School,  SlfK)  per  year; 
Primary  teachers,  $140  per  year. 

OKCiANIZATION. 

The  Board  did  not  take  exclusive  and  organized  control 
of  the  schools  until  the  fall  session,  whicli  began  on  Mon- 
day, the  15th  day  of  September,  1851.  There  were  three 
school  houses,  the  Academy,  East  Federal  Street,  and  the 
Middle  or  Front  Street.  The  furniture  luid  been  badlv 
worn,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  a  new  supply. 


.loliu  Loughridge  furniahwl  165  chairs,  at '20 cimtsoa^-h,  and 
T,  (i.  Philliitc  furnished  -50  desks,  at  '25  rents  eatli.  Thf 
revenue  of  the  silhools  was  derived  from  the  Western  Re- 
si;rvi>  Fund,  show  and  oth*>r  fimde,  tuition.  State  Oominou 
Schixil  Fiintl,  and  the  levy  iiuthiirined  Ut  be  made  by  tlie 
Umtrd.  The  s^hnnts  were  divided  iutu  fnur  i'la«ics — Hijrti 
Si'hiMil,  (Iramniar,  Secondary  and  Primary.  There  was 
taught  in  the  High  School  (ieomotry.  Algebra,  (.'hemistry. 
Botany.  Physiology.  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Bnglish  (irain- 
mar,  Reading  and  History.  In  the  Grammar  School.  Kowl- 
ing.  Writing,  S|>elling  and  Arithmetic,  with  (irumiiiiir 
commenced.  In  Sf^mdary,  a  lower  grade  of  Reading,  S|»«'ll- 
ing,  Writing  and  Elementary  Arithmetic,  ami  in  the  Pri- 
mary the  A,B,  C,  and  first  reading  lessons.  ForanunilHTof 
years  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  were  nnitii],  tlwU  Ik 
tile  High  School  branches  were  tAught  in  the  <irammHr 
Sidiool  to  those  whi.  desired.  Such  l>eing  few  in  numlHf, 
lliis  could  very  readily  be  done  witlioul  in  the  least  in^■^- 
I'ering  with  Ihf  duties  of  the  (irammitr  Sj'liool. 


ATTKSDANCK.  KTi  . 

The  first  term  of  the  scb<nil  the  whole  nunilH-r  of  scholars 
was  ;W(i,  IW  males  ttnd  IHfi  females,  with  an  nversgt-  num- 
ber of  257,  lis  males  and  13f)  females.  The  average  tUily 
attendance  at  the  several  schools  was  as  fi)llowf :  High,  21 
males  and  25  females  ;  Grammar,  20  males  and  '2^  fenmlen : 
Secondary,  20  males  and  2:^  females ;  Prinutry,  ■')7  males  and 
IH!  females.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Suitcrintendfnl 
showed  an  enrollment  of  408,  190  males  and  ilH  females. 

As  soon  as  the  .system  was  fully  and  comjiletely  organlznl 
;iuil  in  operation,  much  of  the  aniuKisity  which  liiwl  l>«*n 
manifest  during  its  estaldishment  entirely  disapjieareil ;  iu 
fact,  in  many  instances,  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  encnnr- 
itgement,  for  that  which  was  so  obviously  fiUi>eri<»r  Ui  ihr 
"old  style,"  Its  the  sujiplanted  manner  of  conducting  thr 
.-ichools  liegan  t'>  he  called.  A  helping  hand  wai^  cxteiwlnl 
by  some  frrmi  whom  it  was  banlly  to  ln>  exis-cted,  *>  tllAt 
Mie  liojird  fell  they  wen-  s.-curiii!.'  ihc  Mippurl  of  nearly  the 


entiri'  j>u|mlatiLni,  whicii  hiwl  a  tendency  w  i 
ertions  W  sernrc,  in  prautiual  reHiiltn,  a  viniii 
they  hiwI  olaiin.-d  f,ir  thp  jmyw!.. 


MIKWTH. 

The  gniwth  nf  the  svstmti  hun  liet-ii  very  iiiiirki-il,  sind,  iil 
the  aame  tiiui',  siib^^tmitial  and  perniiinent. 

The  enumeratiiin  of  pupiiti  each  tenth  year  Ih  an  IhIIowk: 
184H,  S41;   1S5.'>,  1,113;  1865,  1.65^;  1875,3,688. 

The  averajfc  daily  attbiidnnei.-  it  iM  impiwsihle  to  jiive, 
with  any  depree  of  certainty,  hut  it  increased  in  about  the 
same  proportion,  there  being,  in  1875, 2,01H  ttcholarn.  There 
were  employed  aw  teachers,  in  1851,  at  tlie  time  ol'  the 
organization  of  the  Union  Sohuoln,  5  persiinH;  in  1^855,  W; 
in  IStiS,  17,  and  in  1^75,  ;-i-5.  There  were  but  four  school 
rooras'in  1851,  which  had  increased  to  31  in  1875.  Of  fjrades 
there  were,  in  1855,  4 ;  in  18&5.  9,  and  in  1875,  12.  In  185/"), 
40  weeks  eomponed  a  Besnion;  in  1865,  38,  and  !87o,  38. 

The  present  course  of  ftudy,  which  differn  but  little  from 
that  recommended  by  the  Nr)rthernOhioTea<iherfl'  AswK'ia- 
tion,  may  l>e  reftarded  rather  an  an  imperceptible  ftrowth, 
than  aM  a  creation.  There  have  been  many  important 
changef  in  the  metluMiH  of  teaching.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  syntera  the  Mcholarw  were  piiinioted  t>n  a<;coiint  of 
standing  manifested  by  annual  examinations;  later  by  the 
average  of  term  examinatinn.-*;  now  hy  tlie  average  of 
monthly  examinationn  and  regular  wtaniling  in  c.la«nes. 
Thin  Ittwt  niethml  haw  been  found  highly  .satinfaetory,  giving 
to  tlie  wortliy  an  (ijiymrt unity  of  weeuriiig  to  theniMelve^ 
liiglicr  jwwitions  in  study  whi'uev.'r  they  are  fitted  therefor. 


lU'II 


,  ETr. 


V'uHt  impmvciuentH  have  lieen  made  in  Heh(M)l  iic«>iumii-. 
ilations,  buildings,  furniture,  iip|«iratus,  etc.  The  liousefi 
now  in  use  are  nil  of  the  munt  approved  modern  arrange- 
ment, and  have  amjile  spaiie  aliont  them  to  .'*erve  a.<  a  play 
ground,  and  si-ciire  a  free  jmnsage  of  air.  Particular  men- 
tion lihould  be  made  of  the  very  excellent  plan  of  the  large 


iind  beautiful  buildings  mi  Fruiit  .■iiul  < :(iviiipU>ii  i 
H*»th  of  thfwi'  rtri-  uii»di>b  "f  neatiit-ws,  convenit/Hc)-,  Vietiiity 
unil  utility,  und  it.  it  if  diinhl.fiil  if  tlinre  i^xi^ts  in  lite  StAtr 
a  public  M('hiii>l  j-trnctiirc  wiiii^b  exivlw  the  Fniiit  street  odp 
in  thHse  j>artip«lai-s.  The  t^ity  'iwew  a  debt  nf  Rmtitude  U» 
thu  Board,  mnHiHting  r»f  MewnrH.  Paul  Wick,  A.  B.  (^nu>ll, 
Edward  BhII.  W.  W.  McKenwii,  A.  -t.  Paokiml  und  Dr. 
Buwhncr,  undiir  whi)«i'  adminitftration  thesp  twn  were  pn> 
je»!te<I  and  completed.  The  furnitiiro  is  all  of  the  latent  and 
most  apprtwed  pattern,  and  the  btiildingn  are  well  supplie<i. 
The  Rayen  8r:hool  in  in  iKWHeBsinn  of  a  complete  set  of 
mathematical  and  scientitio  apparatiiH,  which  greatly  fanil- 
itatPH  the  study  of  Hubjectw  rei]uirin)i  snrh  for  elucidation. 


The  Hiihool  Library  was  commeneed  during  thi-  adiuinio- 
tration  of  the  firnt  Commissioner,  Hon.  H.  H.  Barney, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  taw  relatiiit;theret<i.  Additions 
were  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  till  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
Within  the  last  two  years  a  fund  of  snomelhing  like  three 
hundred  dfJlars  has  been  raised  ijy  entertainments  (tiven  bv 
the  Grammar  Schools,  and  there  are  now  in  the  library  a 
little  more  than  tive  hundred  volumew  of  interesting  and 
instnictive  bookn.  The  lihrary  is  now  well  jiatroniMxi  by 
iNith  pupils  and  others.  It  is  under  the  eharge  of  h  libra- 
rian, who  keeps  a  reeord  of  the  book^;  taken  out. 


KAYEN    StrHOOL. 

In  1854  Judge  William  Rayen,  an  nld  and  highly  n^ 
s(jected  citi/.en  of  this  city,  died,  leaving  a  large  <wtHt4> 
disj>o«ed  of  by  will.  One  of  the  items  set  ajwirt  a  residuurr 
fund,  the  principal  of  which  was  vested  in  Trusteea.  who 
were  authorized  to  expend  the  interest  in  establishinjc  a 
sehiMil  to  be  known  us  tlit^  "Rayen  8ch(K>l."  Legii<latiun 
was  received,  and  through  the  influence  of  Hon.  R.  W. 
Taylor,  one  of  the  Board,  an  a<'t  of  incor) Miration  was  ^huwmI 
in  18.511.  In  acconiiinre  therewith  five  Trustew  are  A\t- 
puiuled,  one  eaeb  year,  to  serve  tive  y«ars.     Tliit-  ap|KMal- 


e  by  thu  -Itulge  of  the  Court  u 
Ah  s  matter  of  iiiteri-i?t,  it  may  be  stated  that  three  of  the 
original  five  still  hold  nffice,  and  the  only  change  in  the 
Board,  sinee  the  o{)ening  of  the  school,  wac  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  R.  W.  Tavlur,  and  the  apiwuntment  of 
Robert  Mct'iiniy  in  hii*  wtfad.  The  building  waw  completed 
in  1866,  and,  acting  under  the  diret^tion  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Raven  School  Board,  Mr.  Beuhen  Mi-- 
Millan  prot^eeded  to  employ  teaehers  and  organize  the 
achool  for  High  Hchuol  work,  it  having  been  deemed  beHt 
for  the  interest  of  all  W)nceru«d  that  the  Rayen  .School 
should  be  the  High  Sidiool  for  the  city  and  townehiii. 

Pmfctwor  K.  S.  (iregory,  who  was  selected  an  Prineipal. 
came.to  the  ychixtl,  with  thirteen  years'  exjjerience  at  the 
WeJ'tern  Reserve  CoUeife.  as  Professor  of  Latin  and  Princi- 
[lal  of  the  Preparatory  Oepartment,  and  with  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  instructtir  and  manager  of  youth.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  Miy  that  he  has  more  than  ijustained  his 
r(>|iutation,  and  met  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the 
Hchonl.  Finding  here  a  Held  more  eoagenial  to  his  tastes, 
and  having  an  entliu^^iastic  love  for  natural  science,  he  has 
imparted  that  love  to  bin  pupil.",  and  through  them  to  the 
community  in  which  he  has  labored.  He  has  kept  his 
{■lasses  well  together,  and  at  the  last  Commencement  grod- 
nated  his  largest  class,  numbering  eighteen.  The  school, 
as  it  now  stands,  offers  facilities  second,  perhaps,  to  none 
in  the  State. 

Miss  EmmaCutler,  sister  of  President  Cutler,  of  Western 

Reserve  ('ollege,  was  engaged  as  assistant   with  Professor 

Grogorj'.     She  held  the  possition  for  three  years,  when  Miss 

Florence  Rayen  was  ap])ointe<l  to  till  the  vacancy.     The 

fxot  nf  her  still  retaining  the  jKjsition  is  the  strongest  evi- 

deoceof  MissKayen'sahility.   The  sch(x»l  opened  with  about 

forty  scholars,  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1H68.     Since 

'  that    time,    under    the    wise    irjanagement   of    the    Public 

»  Schools  of  the  city,  the  numlM>r  of  pupils  haj*  been  doubled. 

The  iipiiaratiis  owned  and   itsed  by  the  scIumjI  is  of  the 

most    expi'nsivi'  and  n>-efiil  c-li;iriu'ter.     A  clicTnieftl   labor- 


af«rv,  fitted  with  iill  thf  rHfiuiri-mfntc  fur  (iliemical  anJUf' 
sit*,  i»  iij^>eri  t4i  thf  ntudent.".  A  tine  binmiiilar  compound 
microHwn*,  with  p^wprK  from  twenty  Ut  three  thousand 
Hiameterf,  is  uwed  to  illustrate  natural  historA-,  Three  fine 
s[Hi.tr(wcwiieM  aflord  ample  meam^  for  tea<-hing  the  art  n( 
intidem  h^]H;u'tnini  aualrt^is. 

The  liuiidings  and  gmuiirffi  are  valued  at  «!M  1,1  XXMXI.  The 
Hp)>ariitus  iw  valued  at  82,.'5O(>.00. 

The  (Miurses  of  Mtudy  are  a<;  followf : 

Fii-^  Vmr — Mathematics,  Alfiehra,  Elementary  and  Higher 
Lanpiiape,  Latin  Ijttiwonw,  Latin  Grammar,  I.atin  Rt-ader. 
Saturalft-ieniw-jZixiliiKy,  English  History, (Vim)>o8itions and 
DetJamationN. 

Surtnifl  Ymr — Mathoinatios,  GeoniPtry,  Ijanguage,  Lutin 
(Jramniar,  t'ai-ar.  Virfril.  Latin  f'orp position.  Natural  Sci- 
pnce,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geograjihy-Compositione 
and  neclaiiiations. 

Thhil  Vnir  —  Matlienmticw,  Trigonometry,  McnMurntioo. 
lyangnage  (French  or<Ternifin),  Natural  Seience,  Chemist n,'. 
Botany,  Astnmomy,  Elements  in  (ieolopy.  Rhetoric,  with 
Essays  and  Derlamations. 

In  Chemistry,  qualitative  and  i[Uiuititative  aimlysiii  is 
taught  Ut  those  who  desire  to  make  (.'hemiwtry  a  t>|>ecial 
study. 

The  iLp|>urutus  in  )N>ssession  nf  r.lie  sehiMil  is  of  tht^  bet«t 
class,  and  siieidal  eftbrt  is  ma^le  to  irmke  the  instruction  in 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  comjilete  and  practical. 

Students  are  also  allowed  to  take  a  course  of  study  dv 
signed  to  be  preparatory  to  a  college  Miurse. 

Previous  to  the  organixntiou  of  the  Rnyen  High  School. 
all  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  No  pupils  werf  pr^f- 
jmred  for  College  in  rla'wes,  but  by  special  inntruetion  f|nita* 
a  numlier  were  fitted  fur  the  Preshmaii  class.  Before  Ih* 
Rayen  School  was  established,  in  186f>,  the  HufKrint«>mIent 
was  Principal  of  the  High  School,  but  a  small  [Kirtiun  of 
his  time  iwing  devoted  to  supervision.  .\s  the  attendanr<e 
increased  and  the  establishnipnt  of  aflditiimal  schools  became 
necessnry.  il   wiii-  fonnii  tjinl   ii  more  thorough  sujierviskiM 


wa«  dppirable,  and,  indeed,  neueasa^  in"  OT^^^toScurelli  e 
vltirient  nianiitieiiient  of  the  schixilw. 

MfPBBINTENUESTB. 

The  Brut  SnjieriQteiidenl  was  eiiijiloyed  in  1851,  immedi- 
ate upon  the  mgiiTiii'.iitifin  rif  the  Hrhfwls,  and  the  oRire  haw 
lever  been  Mbi)liHhed.  The  terms  uf  the  wverul  incumbents 
cere  aH  follows  : 

Samuel  F.  (Wjht IS-'il  to  IHTiS 

Renben  Mi^Millan 185S  to  1855 

Ephraim  Miller 1855  t<.  1H.5K 

Charlpi*  H.  Lathro], 185R  to  1857 

.  B.  Oornell 1857  to  IS-'ifl 

Dwight  Hubbard 1869  to  lS6<t 

Hiram  A.  Hall". 1860  to  1861 

Rpiiben  MoMilhm 18B1  to  1867 

P.  T.  Caldwell 1867  to  1872 

Reuben  Mt^Millan 1872  to  -^ — 

The  time  devoted  to  i<ui)erviBion  alone  was  very  little  at 
fimt,  not  over  an  hour  a  day,  but  an  the  numlter  of  Bchooli- 
inereaiied  and  the  attendance  beeame  larger,  more  time  wa« 
■n,  nntil  at  liwt  the  Superintendent  l:>ecame  what  his 
title  inijilied. 

KXAMINATIONH,  ETC. 

In  1K^3  tlie  Kiiiirdof  Kducatiun  ruMilved  to  dlsi^ontinue 
the  .whool  Keysion  of  Saturday  morning,  provided  the  teach- 
ers would  devote  that  time,  or  itw  equivalent,  to  self  and 
mutual  improvement.  Since  then  it  haj*  been  customary 
for  the  teachers  to  meet  weekly  or  bi-weekly,  and  receive 
instructions  fnim  the  Superintendent,  or  dimcusi^  matteni 
f>ertaining  to  their  profeBwion. 

At  first  the  examination  of  teachern  was  entirely  oral,  now 
they  are  mostly  written ;  but  in  employing  tearherrt  the 
Board  take  into  at^iount,  not  merely  the  graile  of  the  certifi- 
nate,  but  also  of  their  previous  success. 

Writing  has.  for  the  mtwt  part,  been  taught  by  the  regu- 
lar  teachers.      For   two   yeiirs,  fr<.m    1866  to   1KBK,  ii   s|ieciii.l 


teacher  of  penmanship  wa»  employed,  whoH[)eiit  oome  thirlT 
minutes,  each  day.  in  eat^h  departiufnt  nurtitipntly  ad- 
vanced for  that  hraoch.  During  that  time  the  pu|iilt'  made 
marked  improvement. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Kdueatinn  h  night  whool  -wiu- 
orjjanized  in  connection  with  the  winter  term  of  1873,  and 
(tnntiniied  through  that  and  the  next  winter.  It  wai*  |>at- 
ronined  hy  boys  neeewtsarily  kept  nt  Isilxtr  during  the  day. 
Nearly  one  hundred  were  in  attendance  under  the  in«true- 
tion  of  fivo  teacbern.  The  next  winter,  1S75.  Mt  many  l»einp 
thrown  out  of  work  liy  reation  of  the  MUflpension  of  o)>erar 
t.ions  by  a  number  of  the  manufactories  of  the  city,  it  wat^ 
dttuided  to  eotahlii^h  an  ungriulti:ls(-liiiol  in  place  of  the  niphi 
whool.     It  KUty  well  patronized,  and  jmwluci.^  jtinui  remits. 

I'OMPAKISOSS, 

In  every  department  of  «tudy  the  aim  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  teachers  haa  been  to  secure  the  very  hent  meani) 
of  advancing,  to  as  near  perfection  af  [HMisible,  the  stmitlit-- 
ity  and  thoroughness  of  awjuiMition  of  the  knowledge  desirt-d 
to  be  imparted.  All  new  plans  of  instruction  brought  to 
their  notice  have  received  due  oousiderittion,  and  whatever 
of  improvement  eould  be  detected  was  at  once  placed  into 
actual  use.  To  this  line  of  wmduct,  must  probably,  must  In- 
attributed  the  fact  that  the  I'nion  8chool  system  in  the  pity 
of  Youngstown  seems  to  have  f  tutstri|)|)e<lall  its  impn)vement 
companions  in  advances.  In  this,  the  l>eginning  of  the  Cen- 
tennial year,  it  stands  a  pnnid  monument  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  brought  it  into  being,  watched  over,  guardtwl 
and  supported  it  in  infancy,  guided  its  progrewn  in  youth 
find  have  the  i<atisfa<rtion  of  Itwking  ujmn  it  in  maturity, 
reaping  and  bestowing  again  the  blessings  that  a  judicinui*, 
early  training  was  the  harbinger  of.  Beginning  with  but 
three  buildings,  containing  in  the  aggregate  four  nN>in», 
worth,  perhaps,  not  to  excised  tweuty-tivi-  hundred  doUan>; 
the  cor|)S  nf  teacher»  numbering  but  live,  with  salarieH  aver- 
aging two  hundred  dollars  |M-r  annum,  and  with  an  aventip- 
itttendiinc..  ..f  two  hundred  iind  lifty-<cvi'(i  pupils,  we  find 
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thif  grand  w-f>rk,  in  Iwciity-tive  vears,  grown  t"  the  posseti^ 
sion  nf  six  liir|rc  jind  (ummodioiiti  buildings,  including 
within  their  wiillw  thirlVHint^  r^tDrnw,  exeluflive  of  recitation 
nKinif,  repn'KfTit.infT,  with  their  (Lppnrti-nunt  pnipf-rtv,  ex- 
clueivf  i)f  thr  Raypn  High  Strhitol,  n  vahic  til'  ime  hiiiidrpd 
and  thirty-six  tlnniwiud  twu  hundred  dollars.  Thp  temihers' 
roll,  including  thi-  RHVim  High  Siihoijl,  i^mtainK  thirty-6vc 
names,  and  the  avtraiie  annnul  inmpenHHtion  ha[<  bectime 
about  seven  hundred  Hiid  twenty  doIlarH.  Rut  the  m«>t"t 
marked  increase  is  in  the  numlwr  of  pupilx — ifil  in  1851, 
2,013  in  layii!  An  army,  whiwMnfiiit^nct' in  the  future  shall 
!  ahape  the  «iur«e  of  thin  valley,  and  U]»<hi  whose  intellectual 
training  depends  the  weal  of  the  nountr*'  in  which  they 
locate.  But  judging  from  what  has  been  done,  confidence 
may  be  platted  in  the  work  that  the  Fnion  Schools  are  do- 
ing. Among  the  most  relialile  and  trustworthy  men  who 
are  now  enjoying  the  prime  of  life,  and  handling  the 
weightier  matters  pertaining  to  the  interestf  of  thin  city, 
can  be  wunted  in  the  majority  the  wards  of  these  schools; 
and  poHitions  reijuiriug  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of 
tact  and  ability  have  been  filled  by  them.  In  our  midst, 
two,  at  least,  enjoy  the  gratifying  consciousness  of  be- 
ing the  implicitly  trusted  custodians  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  bank  moneys;  while  all  the  minor  |K)siti<mH  us 
HNsistants  are  confided  to  those  who  have  followed  in  later 
years  the  courses  of  their  superiors.  Truly  the  S('h(x>ls  of 
this  land,  its  free  imblic-  schools,  are  the  bulwarks  of  its 
liberty  and  nobility,  anrl  so  long  as  the  doctrines  that  are 
now  inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  this  nity 
I  continue  to  occupy  a  place  therein,  no  fear  may  be  had  for 
I  tbe  future.  So  perfect  has  become  the  workings  of  the  sys- 
'  tarn,  so  tried  and  found  true  have  been  those  now  in  charge, 
that  but  few  of  those  who  patronize  the  schools  ever  have 
(tccasion  to  offer  the  least  woi-d  of  caution  or  advice.  It  has 
'  become  dei'ldedly  one  of  the  itifltitutions  of  this  section,  and 
spoken  of  with  pride  by  every  our. 
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inauKuratiun  of  the  Kystetn,  H|ieut  their  tiim'  )tnd  taloDtfi. 

Particular  mcnttoo  should  bf  niadfui'  Or,  Henry  Man- 
ning, the  firfit  President  of  the  Boanl,  nnd  Dr.  C  ('.  Coiik. 
Both  of  these  gentlenaen  were  indcfatigiabh-  in  their  eflhrte, 
and  those  who  followed  them  in  oftiiie  van,  and  do,  teatify 
to  the  efficiency  of  their  lahorj".  The  position  of  Superin- 
tendent ha*  been  tilled  by  mmpetent  men,  and  with  but 
very  few  exceptions  perfect  satinfaction  in  the  diwharjti'  of 
dutieH  hatt  b«^u  given.  I'articular  notici-  waw  directed  to 
the  exalted  grade  at^iuired  by  the  celnMilu  in  the  matter  of 
morality  during  the  Superin tendency  of  A.  B.  Cornell,  and 
the  firm  foundation  then  laid  htiK  hud  built  ujxin  it.  by  hie« 
8ue«!eMKors  in  office,  a  noble  edifice.  St)  marked  U  the  excttl- 
lency  of  our  (»chool8  in  this  respect,  that  there  is  a  percepti- 
ble impreHsion  made  upou  the  minds  of  an  observer.  That 
the  laboTE  of  Mr,  P.  T.  Caldwell,  who  superintended  nearlv 
five  years  from  18(57,  were  appreciated,  may  be  inferred, 
from  the  testimony  of  his  successor,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions, passed  hy  the  Board  of  Education  on  ats-eptiug  his 
resignation,  March  11,  1872; 

"  Re^retl,  That  in  accepting  the  resignation  uf  P.  T. 
C'ftldwell,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  schools,  the  Ruanl 
desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  (.'aldwell's  uhie 
and  efficient  services  in  the  difhcult  and  re»pon.''ible  po«i- 
tion  which  he  has  held;  to  testify  to  the  faithful  and  ear*^ 
ful  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  return  their  sincer*- 
thanks  tor  his  successful  and  honorable  work  in  the  int-erewt 
of  the  public  school  system  of  this  city. 

"ReMi/rffi,  That  we  jmrt  with  Mr.  Caldwell  with  siiiccr.- 
regret,  as  his  satisfactory  conduct  of  tlie  kcIhxiIb  haf  iim- 
tributed  largely  to  their  increase  and  efficiency." 

The  history  of  the  administration  of  the  present  Super- 
perintendent,  just  now  closing  his  twelfth  year,  may  b»- 
written  after  his  work  is  finished. 


TKACHER8'    RECOKD. 


Manv  of  tlie  teachers  have  left  behind  them  tender  mem- 
ories,  which  will  remain  in  tlie  minds  of  those  who  passed 
under  their  instruction  as  hm^  as  life  lasts.  Mrs.  Cooper 
was  a  very  superior  woman  in  many  respectts,  and  was  <me 
of  the  most  ]X)pularan(l  successful  teai^hers  that  ever  taught 
in  Voungstown.  Miss  Kirk  (now  Mrs.  (len.  (Iriersim),  Miss 
Kliza  Powers,  Miss  Jane  Haven,  Miss  Lizzie  Ijoughridge, 
Miss  Helen  Huggles,  Miss  Susan  Bingham  and  Miss  Juliana 
Thorn,  all  disserve  honorable  menticm.  Miss  Thorn  taught 
nearlv  seventeen  c<msecutive  vears  as  a  successful  Primary 
teacher,  and  left  the  schm)l  only  when  she  left  the  profes- 
sion. Many  of  the  others  are  still  living  among  the  scenes 
of  their  early  labors,  and  hold  esteemed  ])laces.  A  large 
number  of  teachers,  since  IS64,  received  their  training  in 
oiir  s(*hools,manyof  the  most  successful  imes  passing  through 
all  the  grades,  from  Primary  u]>,'and  were  em])hatically 
home-made  teachers. 


MKMBKKS   OK    THE    BOARD. 
'PI 


The  following  named  gentlemen  have  been  memVjers  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  either  h)y  election  or  apixnntment 
to  fill  vac^ancy,  in  the  order  named:  Dr.  Henry  Manning, 
Dr.  Theodatus  (larlic^k,  Wni.  J.  Edwards.  Wilson  S.  Thorn, 
Jesse  Baldwin,  A.  I).  Jacobs,  Richard  S.  Garlick,  John  Van 
Fleet,  R.  S.  Powers,  Dr.  ('.  C.  ('(K)k,  8.  F.  Burnett,  Jonathan 
Warner,  Francis  E.  Hutchins,  Wm.  (i.  Moore,  Reuben  Car- 
roll, Robinson  Truesdale,  Wm.  Jones,  Wilson  Thorn  (second 
term),  John  F.  Hollingsworth,  Phili])  Jacobs,  Paul  Wick, 
Wm.  R.  Parmele,  A.  McKinnie,  F.  O.  Arms,  A.  B.  Cornell, 
Edwin  Bell.  W.  W.  McKeown,  A.  J.  Packard,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Buechner,  Homer   Hamilton,   Wm.  Denniscm,  Jacob  Stam- 

•  

baugh  and  T.  R.  McEwen. 

In  the  record  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  May  4, 1871, 
is  found  the  following  resolutiim,  which  speaks  for  itself: 

"/?^W/vf/,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  John  F. 
Hollingsworth,  for  his  diligence  and  faithfulness  as  Director 


for  a  long  term  of  years,  a^  well  a.s  for  hi?^  impartial  action 
as  President  (luring  the  pant  year." 

The  present  Board  of  Education  are  in  every  resj)ei.*t 
wortliv  success4)rs  of  those  who  have  filled  the  chairs  here- 
tofore.  and  the  splended  institution  of  *'The  I'nion  8ch<>oIs 
of  Youngstown''  is  sure  to  maintain  itsenviahle  reputation. 


Tlie  foregoing  ]>aper  probably  omits  some  interesting 
matter  that  of  right  should  have  a  place  therein,  but  the 
very  limitecl  time  allowed  for  preparation,  and  the  state- 
ment that  the  writer  was  entirely  personally  ignorant  of 
any  of  the  facts  wmtained  therein,  it  having  been  necessary 
t^)  *'  interview  "  the  oldest  inhabitants,  is  the  apology  for 
any  omissions  that  may  aj)]>ear. 

M.  E. 


HISTORICAL      SKETCH 


OF   THB 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    OF    ZANESVILLR 


THE    EARLY    SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  taaght  in  what  is  now  the  City  of  Zanesville, 
was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Harris,  in  1800  and  1801,  in  a  cabin  which 
stood  on  River  street,  in  what  is  now  the  Eighth  Ward,  between 
Lee's  corner  and  the  mouth  of  Licking  creek.  In  1802,  a  Mr. 
Jennings  kept  a  school  in  a  cabin  which  stood  on  North  Second 
street,  on  property  now  belonging  to  the  Cargill  estate.  In 
1805,  Samuel  Herrick,  then  a  young  lawyer,  came  to  Zanesvilie 
and  taught  school  in  a  cabin  which  stood  on  the  school  lot  on 
which  the  Old  Market  Street  Academy  now  stands.  This 
school-house  was  without  ^'daubing,"  and  had  no  other  floor 
than  the  ground.  A  large  stump  which  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  served  the  purpose  of  a  "dunce- block.*'  Mr.  Herrick 
Fcems  to  have  been  a  severe  schoolmaster,  and  one  of  the 
exploits  of  his  refractory  pupils  was  to  escape  his  rod  of  fearful 
length  by  crawling  under  the  lower  log  of  the  wall  into  the 
safer  region  of  out-of-doors.  Among  the  pupils  of  this  school 
were  some  whose  names  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  present 
citizens:  William  and  Margaret  Thompson,  David  and  Isaac 
Spangler,  Eichard  Stillwell,  Harriet  Converse,  James  Cordery, 
Eliza  Price,  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  Amelia  Mclntire  and 
others. 


In  180n  or  IfilO,  Richard  Kearns  kept  a  nchoul  '>n  tbc  corner 
ot  Norlh  and  Sixth  streeta.  Eev.  William  Jonee,  n  Preeby- 
terian  miniBter,  taught  in  the  old  frame  court  hoDflc,  in  1810 
nnd  1811.  He  taught  some  of  the  higher  branches,  indoding 
Latin  and  Greek.  "Mother  Golf."  as  she  was  fanailiarly  known, 
taught  in  a  house  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Sprneo  alley 
and  Main  street,  in  1811.  In  1812  '13  and '14,  duringtho  war, 
Arthur  Roed  taught  in  a  houne  on  the  corner  nf  Fountain  alliy 
and  Seventh  street.  In  1816  and  1817,  a  Mr.  Black  Inught  in  a, 
house  which  fltond  north  of  the  market  bouse.  John  W.  Spry, 
who  was  afterwards  for  many  years  county  auditor,  tangbt  a 
school  in  Frazey's  brick  house  on  the  corner  of  Locust  alley 
and  Sixth  street,  in  1819,  and  afterwards,  in  1823  and  '24.  in 
the  old  Harcey  tavern,  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Main  streets. 
In  1824,  James  Perry  taught  in  a  two  story  log  honee  on  Mar- 
ket street,  where  Robinson's  machine  works  now  stand.  Id 
1822  to  1824,  Rev.  George  Sedgwick,  who  bad  organized  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  Zaneaville,  taught  a  "Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies,"  in  a  house  which  stood  on  the  river  bank  below  the 
lower  bridge.  Some  of  the  higher  brunches  were  taught  in 
this  ecnool.  Other  teachers  of  this  early  period  were,  Mrs. 
Henderson,  Mrs.  Colerick,  Paul  McFerson.  Mr.  Metialf,  Sir. 
and  Mrs.  Mole,  James  M.  Fulton,  Robert  McCormick,  Jolham 
Hobbey,  Miss  Russell,  Miss  Jane  Flood,  and  Mr.  Richardaon. 

THE    ZANESVILLE    ACADEMY'. 

Tbc  Zanesville  Academy  and  the  Mclntire  School  were  not 
strictly  public  schools,  yet  the  name  of  John  Mclniiro,  by 
reason  of  his  royal  bequest,  is  ao  intimately  associated  with  the 
educational  Interests  of  Zanesville  that  some  mention  u(  these 
schools  is  almngt  a  necessity  in  a  sketch  ot  this  kind. 

The  town  of  Zanesville  was  laid  out  in  1799,  by  Jonathan 
Zane  and  John  Mclntirc,  the  proprietors  of  the  site,  at  which 
time  they  set  apart  and   appropriated    the  west  halves  of  lots 
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fifteen  and  sixteen  in  the  tenth  square,  for  the  use  of  schools  in 
the  coming  town.  In  1818,  after  the  death  of  John  Mclntire, 
Jonathan  Zane,  the  surviving  proprietor,  executed  a  deed  for 
these  grounds  to  Daniel  Converse  and  others,  authorizing  them 
to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  the  same  for  school  pur- 
poses. Soon  after  this,  Daniel  Converse,  associating  with  him- 
self about  thirty  others,  organized  a  sort  of  joint  stock  company 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school-house  on  the  ground  thus 
secured  to  them.  The  number  of  shares,  which  was  limited  to 
fifty-three,  at  twenty-five  dollars  each,  were  all  taken,  and, 
with  the  funds  so  raised,  the  first  and  second  stories  of  the  Old 
Market  Street  Academy  were  built.  The  third  story  was  added 
by  Amity  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  used  by  them 
as  a  place  of  meeting.  The  building  was  completed  and  the 
first  school  opened  in  it  in  February,  1822.  By  the  articles  of 
association  each  stockholder  was  entitled  to  send  one  pupil  for 
each  share  of  stock  owned  by  him.  The  school  was  maintained 
under  this  organization  for  a  number  ot  years.  During  a  por- 
tion of  its  history,  two  departments  were  sustained,  in  the 
higher  of  which  many  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning  were 
taught.  The  first  teacher  employed  in  this  school  was  Ezekiel 
flildreth.  William  Pope,  Jotham  Hobbey,  Allen  Cadwalader 
and  others  were  his  successors.  After  the  public  schools  of  the 
town  began  to  assume  organized  form,  this  building  was  rented 
for  a  number  of  years,  tor  school  purposes,  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and,  in  1858,  it  was  finally  released  to  the  city  by 
the  survivors  and  representatives  of  the  stockholders  and  by 
Amity  Lodge.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  German -English 
schools  which  form  a  part  of  the  present  school  system. 

THE    McINTIRB    SCHOOL. 

John  Mclntire,  mentioned  above  as  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  town-site  of  Zanesville,  died  in  1815,  and,  by  his 
lust  will  and  testament,  made  the  following  disposition  of  his 
estate :  [The  first  clause  bequeaths  to  his  wife  the  family  man- 
sion and  the  family  clock.] 

'^Secondly,  so  soon   after  my  death   as   my  executors,   or  a 


think 


1    order,   direct,   and 


proper, 

5  Bell  nnd  convey  in  fee-simple,  in  snch  parcels 
nner,  and  on  such  terms,  as  they  may  think 
uvory  part  of  my  real  estate  in  the  connty  of 
Isewhore,  except  the  real  property  which  I  own 
■ilhin  the  grant  made  by  the  United  Stat«s  to 
m  the  Muakingam  river,  which  ehall  not  be 
lifetime   of   my  wife,  and  oot  of  the  sales  and 


majority  of  th 
empower  them  i 
and  in  sach  m 
proper,  nil  and 
Uvakingum  or  < 
and  which  liee  < 
Bbenezer  Zane, 
sold  during  thi 

proceedti  of  the  above  lands  my  execatora  are  to  pay  all  i 
just  debts  as  soon  as  possible  ;  after  which  debt«  are  paid,  my 
executors  are  to  pay  to  my  wife  Sally  annually  daring  her  life, 
the  one  half  of  the  rents,  interest,  issues  and  profits  of  all  my 
estate  both  real  and  personal.  The  money  arising  from  the  salus 
of  my  real  and  personal  estates,  after  the  payment  of  my  debts 
as  aforesaid,  are  lo  be  by  my  executors  vested  in  the  stock  ol 
the  ZanesvilL'  Canal  and  Manufacturing  Company,"  (except 
two  hundred  dollars  bequeathed  to  domestic  servants.)  "At 
the  death  of  ray  wife  Sally,  I  allow  my  executors  to  sell  and 
convey  in  fee-simple,  in  such  a  manner  and  on  such  terms  aa 
they  may  think  proper,  all  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of 
my  real  estate  then  remaining  unsold,"  (the  family  mansion 
and  clock  excepted]  "and  the  money  arising  from  such  sale  or 
sales  to  be  vested  in  the  Zanesville  Canal  and  Manufactnrinf; 
Company  stock,  as  my  other  money  is  ordered  to  be  vested." 

[The  third  clause  allows  the  executors  to  pay  fifty  dollars 
annually  to  another  domestic  servant.] 

"Fourthly,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter 
Amelia,  at  the  death  of  my  wife,  my  manai'in  house  before 
described  in  fee-simple,  provided  sho  leaves  heirs  ol  her  body 
or  an  heir,  with  the  clock  aforesaid.  I  also  give  and  bcqu^utb 
to  her  and  the  heir  or  heirs  of  her  body  and  their  heirs  forever, 
all  the  rents,  interest,  issues  and  profits  of  all  my  ZanvAviHo 
Canal  and  Manufacturing  Company  stock,  which  are  lo  be  paid 
tT  her  annually  during  her  life  by  the  Prciiident  and  directors 
of  said  compaDv.  *  *  *  But,  should  my  daughter  Aiodia 
die    without    an    heir  or  heirs  of  her  body,  then  my  house  tuid 


lot  with  the  premisoB  as  before  described  are  to  be  held  in  fee- 
simple  by  the  compaDy  before  described  for  the  ase  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  President  of  said  company,  with  the  clock  afore- 
said, *  *  *  and  the  President  and  directors  of  said  company 
are  annually  to  appropriate  all  the  profits,  rents,  and  issues  of 
my  stock  as  aforesaid,  and  of  all  my  estate,  of  whatever  kind 
the  same  may  be,  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  poor  school 
which  they  are  to  establish  in  the  town  of  Zanesville  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  children  of  said  town.  The  children  who  are 
to  be  the  objects  of  this  institution  are  to  be  fixed  upon  by  the 
President  and  directors  of  said  company.  This  bequest  to  bo 
absolutely  void  in  case  my  daughter  Amelia  before  described 
should  leave  an  heir  or  heirs  of  her  body." 

Amelia  Mclntire  died  without  issue,  and,  consequently,  the 
income  of  the  estate  accrued  to  the  town  of  Zanesville  for  the 
purpose  named  by  the  testator. 

The  "Mclntire  Academy,"  as  it  was  known,  was  built  by  the 
executors  under  the  foregoing  will,  and  was  first  occupied  for 
school  purposes  about  the  year  1836. 

The  first  Principal  of  this  school  was  John  M.  Howe,  who 
had,  for  some  time  previously,  conducted  a  private  seminary  in 
a  building  on  the  corner  of  North  and  Seventh  streets,  known 
as  **Howe's  Seminary."  He  was  assisted  by  A.  B.  Howe  and 
George  Miller,  and  subsequently  by  Thomas  H.  Patrick.  Mr. 
Howe  remained  as  Principal  of  this  school  some  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  school  was  one  of  high  order,  Latin  and  Greek  and 
other  branches  of  higher  education  being  taught  in  it.  The 
highest,  or  classical  department,  was  taught  by  Mr.  Howe  in 
person,  the  lower  departments  by  his  assistants. 

Mr.  Howe  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Theodore  D.  Martindale, 
who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Patrick  and  two  or  three  female 
assistants.  Mr.  Martindale  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Joseph  David- 
son, who  was  assisted  by  about  the  same  corps  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Patrick,  who 
remained  as  Principal  of  the  school  until  1856,  when,  the 
graded   school  system    having    been    fully   organized,  it  was 


thought  by  the  Mclntlre  executors,  us  well  as  by  others  inter- 
eeted,  that  the  purpoBcs  of  the  tc«tatoi-  would  bettt  be  carried 
out  by  placing  the  school  under  the  control  of  the  Board  ot 
Education  and  caasing  it  to  be  merged  in  the  general  graded 
school  Byitem  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  an  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  Mclntiro  Trustees  and  the  Board  or  Edacn- 
tion,  which  will  be  found  staled  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
sncceeding  portion  of  this  sketch. 

Although  the  Mclntirc  school  has  ceaaed  toexigt,  aa  a  school 
distinctively  for  poor  children,  it  served  a  noble  purpose  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  ^ill  ever  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  historic  belongings  of  the  Oity  of  ZanesvUle. 

THE    SPBOIAL    SCHOOL    LAW. 


Prior  to  the  first  of  April,  1839,  the  public  schools  of  Zanoe- 
ville  were  conducted  under  tbc  general  school  laws  of  the 
State,  and  were  of  the  same  ungraded  character  as  the  schools 
of  the  rural  districts. 

The  general  State  school  law  (that  passed  March  7, 1838)  was 
not  considered  adapted  to  the  wanUot  the  town  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  school  purpoHoa,  especially  so  in  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  the  Mclntire  school  fund,  which  rendered 
the  situation  of  Zanesville,  in  that  regard,  peculiar. 

On  the  29th  day  of  December,  1838,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Senate  Chamber,  pursuant  to  a  notice 
from  the  scht-ol  directors  of  Zanesville  district  (EsekielT.  Cox, 
Criah  Parke  and  Henry  Eastman),  and  a  committee  appoiDt«d 
to  draft  a  bill  adapted  to  the  educational  wants  and  intei-«sta  of 
the  town  of  Zanesville;  while  unuther  committee  wasappoiDt4Ml 
to  circulate  petitions  to  the  Legislature  for  its  enactment  aa  a 
law. 

The  result  of  this  movement  was,  that,  on  the  litth  day  of 
Eebruary,  1839,  a  special  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  ''Support  and  Better  Regulation  of  the  Schools  ol  the 
Town  ot  Zanesville,"  ot  which  law  the  following  were  the  main 
provisions  : 


"Sec.  1.    *    *    *    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  council  of 
the  town  of  Zanesville,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  next. 
to  hold  an  election,  at  the  court  house,  in  said  town,  for  the 
election  by  ballot  of  six  school  directors  ior  said  town,  to  serve 
a«  follows :     Two  to  serve  until  the  third  Tuesday  in  September 
1839;  two  to  serve  until  the  third  Tuesday  in  September,  1840 
and  two  to  serve  until  the  third  Tuesday  in  September,  1841 
and  annually  afterwards,  on  the  third   Tuesday  in  September, 
two  directors  as  aforesaid  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  the  period 
of  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  quali- 
fied.    *    *    All  vacancies  by  death,  resignation    or  otherwise, 
to  be  filled  by  oppointment  of  the  council    *    *    until  the  next 
annual  election.      Provided^  that   none  but  freeholders,  house- 
holders, and  heads  of  families  shall  vote. 

"Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  ot  said  board,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  May  next,  to  determine  the  location  of  a  site,  or 
sites,  for  a  school* house  or  school-houses;  having  in  view  the 
possibility  of  purchase  on  reasonable  terms;  and  they  shall 
determine  the  number  and  description  of  buildings  necessary 
for  school  purposes  in  said  town  ;  and  report  the  same  in 
writing  to  the  council. 

I  ''Sec.  4.  That  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  council, 
at  the  expense  of  said  town,  to  purchase  said  site  or  sites,  and 
cause  to  be  erected  thereon,  under  the  supervision  of  said 
board,  such  school  building  or  buildings  as  may  be  described  in 
said  report.    *    *    *  " 

Section  6  provided  that,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  buildings 
were  erected,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  employ  teachers,  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools, 
and  to  keep  the  schools  in  constant  operation,  except  during 
reasonable  vacations,  to  be  by  them  established — and,  when  the 
public  money  was  insufficient,  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  tax 
levied  upon  the  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  attending  in 
proportion  to  the  time  of  their  attendance,  and  to  exempt  from 
such  tax  such  parents  or  guardians  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  were  nnable  to  pay  it,  and  were  not  entitled  to  send  to 
(be  Mclntire  school. 


Section  7  made  it  ibe  duly  of  the  Board  of  Education  lo 
report  annualty  to  the  Town  Council  tho  receipts  and  expondi- 
Lurea  of  all  moneys  coming  into  thoir  hands  for  school  par- 
poses. 

Section  9  made  il  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Edacation  to 
mnke  a  yearly  eetimato  of  ttie  probable  exponas  for  repairs, 
fuel  and  furnitaro,  and  of  the  Council  to  provide  for  the  same 
by  a  tax  levied  for  that  purpcse. 

Section  11  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  appoint  three 
suitable  pcrHoos  to  act  as  a  Board  of  School  Examiners,  whoso 
duty  it  was  to  examine  applicants  for  toachent'  positions,  to 
examine  the  schools,  and  lo  report  semi  aiinaally  to  thel'oancil. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  1S39,  an  election  was  held  al  the 
Court  House,  and  Ibo  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Education  under  the  foregoing 
law: 

Hugh  Beed,  to  serve  till  tho  third  Tuesday  in  September,  1839. 

George  W.  Manypcnny,  to  servo  till  the  third  Tuesday  in 
September,  1839. 

Allen  Cadwalader,  to  servo  till  the  third  Tuesday  iu  Septem- 
ber, 1840. 

Charles  G.  Wihon,  to  serve  till  the  third  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, 1840. 

Bichard  Stillwell,  to  serve  till  the  third  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, 1841. 

John  A.  Turner,  to  serve  till  the  third  Tuesday  in  September 
1841. 

This  Board  organized  April  6lh,  by  electing  Richard  Stillwell 
President,  John  A.  Turner,  Secretary,  and  Charles  G.  Wilson, 
Treasurer. 

The  first  Board  ol  Examiners  appointed  by  tho  Council  con- 
sisted of  Rev.  James  Culberlson,  Hev.  William  A.  SmaDwood 
and  Wyllys  Bnoll. 

During  the  same  year  (ls39)  the  Board  of  Education  selected 
sites  for  the  school  buildings,  and  ]>ut  tho  schools  in  operalton 
in  rented  buildings,  as  follows  : 


James  Barton's  room,  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets. 
Mrs.  Barton's  room,  Fifth  street,  between  Market  and  South. 
Mr.  Spaalding's  school-house,  Sixth  street,  near  Marietta. 
Old  Methodist  Church,  between  First  and  Second  streets. 
First  floor  of  old  Academy,  on  Market  street. 
Boom  in  basement  of  Market  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Second  floor  of  old  Academy,  on  Market  street. 
Mr.  N.  Harris'  school-room  on  Third  street. 

In  September  of  this  year,  Messrs.  Reed  and  Manypenny 
were  re-elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Education.  February 
15th,  1840,  the  Board  of  Education  recommended  to  the  Council 
the  erection  of  a  school-house  on  the  north-west  part  of  the  old 
graveyard,  and  submitted  plans  and  specifications  fbr  the  same. 
The  Council  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  and 
immediately  advertised  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  1840,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  James 
Ramage,  at  93,750. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1840^  the  Council  rented  again  all  the 
rooms  previouslj'  occupied  by  the  schools,  except  Mr.  J.  Bar- 
ton's, and  rented  three  additional  rooms,  namely :  one  of  Col. 
John  Hall,  one  of  Mr.  Stratton,  and  another  in  the  basement  of 
the  Market  Street  Baptist  Church. 

In  July,  1840,  Allen  Cadwalader  resigned,  and  Uriah  Parke 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  his 
stead.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  Uriah  Parke  and  C.  G. 
Wilson  were  re-elected,  and  fl.  J.  Cox  appointed  in  place  of  Dr. 
Turner,  deceased.  October,  1840,  Rev.  Amos  Bartholomew 
was  appointed  Examiner,  vice  Buell.  On  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1840,  the  new  school  house  on  the  hiil  being  ready  for 
occupation,  the  following  rented  rooms  were  vacated,  and  the 
fichools  transferred  to  the  new  building:  John  Hall's,  old 
Methodist  Church,  two  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Market 
Street  Baptist  Church,  and  Mr.  Stratton's.  Mrs.  Barton's  room 
had  been  previously  vacated,  and  the  school  transferred  to 
Nathaniel  Wilson's  room,  corner  of  Fifth  and  South  streets. 
On  the  27th  of  November,  1841,  Richard  Stillwell  resigned,  and 


Jesse  Eeene  was  appointed  a  member  of   the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  his  stead. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1841,  the  Council  purchased  of  John 
M.  Howe  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  North 
streets,  known  as  "Howe's  Seminary,'*  together  with  the  lease  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  located,  for  the  sum  of  91,500. 
This  building  was  repaired  and  improved,  and  was  ready  for 
occupation  on  the  first  of  April,  1842.  With  the  occupation  of 
this  building  begins  the  history  of  the  graded  school  system  of 
Zanesville.  "While  the  schools  were  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  no  efficient  system  of  organization  could  be 
adopted,  and  the  plan  of  separate  and  independent  schools  was 
found  very  exceptionable,  as  well  from  expensiveness  as  ineffi- 
ciency." 

THE    FIRST  GRADED    SCHOOLS. 

In  September,  1842,  the  following  system  of  organization  was 
adopted  and  went  into  immediate  operation  : 

1.  "The  Zanesville  public  schools  shall  be  divided  into  the 
Male  Seminary  and  the  Female  Seminary.  [The  former  to 
occupy  the  new  school  house  on  the  hill,  and  the  latter  the 
"Howe  Seminary''  on  Seventh  street.] 

2.  "Bach  division  shall  be  divided  into  a  junior  and  a  senior 
department.  In  the  junior  department  shall  be  taught  spelling 
reading,  and  th«  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geography  ;  and 
the  scholars  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  lessons  in  singing  and 
writing.  All  the  higher  branches  studied  shall  be  taught  in 
the  senior  departments,  with  such  continuation  of  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  junior  departments  as  may  be  necessary. 

3.  "There'shall  be  a  principal  in  each  department,  who  shall 
have  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary.  There  shall  also  be 
aHeacher  of  writing  and  vocal  music. 

4.  ''The  teacher  of  writing  and  music  shall  occupy  the  room 
at  each  building  appropriated  to  his  use ;  and  the  scholars  shall 
attend  his  instruction^in^such  Iclassos  and  under   ftucb  arrange- 


I 


mentA  as  he,  with  the  saDction  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
•hall  think  proper.  Hid  Herrices  shall  be  divided  between  the 
eeminaries  as  their  wants  may  require. 

5.  'The  principal  of  the  senior  department  of  the  male 
aemioary  shall  bo  general  superintendent  of  that  eohool ;  and 
as  fluch  shall  rccuive  all  applicants  and  assign  them  to  their 
proper  department;  and  whenever  the  departments  are  brought 
together  for  examination  or  other  purposes,  he  shall  have  the 
direction,  and  shall  decide  all  questions  of  general  arrangement. 
He  shall  exercise  a  generul  superviBion  and  see  that  the  rules  of 
the  school  are  duly  enforced,  and  neatness  and  good  order 
observed  throughout.  Any  one  feeling  aggrieved  by  hia  action 
may  appeal  to  the  directors. 

6.  "The  toucher  of  writing  and  music  shall  be  general 
superintendent  ot  the  female  schcol,  and  as  such  shall  discharge 
all  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  superintendent  of  the  male 
seminary.  He  shall  reside  in  the  huilding  and  protect  it  and 
premises  from  injury. 

7.  "There  shall  be  a  curator  of  the  male  seminary,  who 
Bhall  reside  in  the  building  and  have  charge  of  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection.  He  shall  also  have  charge  of  the  cabinet 
and  apparatus,  under  regulations  to  be  hereafter  defined." 

Fifteen  other  sections  follow,  defining  more  minutely  the 
daties  of  teachers,  officers  and  pupils,  but  the  foregoing  are 
deemed  sufficient  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  system  as 
organized  at  thut  time.  The  school  year  consisted  of  four 
quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each.  The  income  from  taxation, 
under  the  generiii  and  special  school  laws  ihen  in  force,  not 
being  sufficient  to  maintain  the  schools,  tuition  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  per  quarter  in  the  junior  departments,  and  one 
dollar  and  a  half  in  the  senior  departments,  was  charged  for 
each  pupil  residing  within  the  borough,  and  notentiUed  to  attend 
the  Melntire  school.  Pupils  entitled  to  attend  the  Mclntire 
school,  or  residing  without  the  borough,  wore  charged  throe 
dollars  per  quarter  in  the  junior  departments,  and  four  dollaro 
in  the  senior  departments. 


The  Board  of  Edacation  to  whom  this  orgftntsation  of  the 
schools  iH  due,  oonsiated  of  Messrs.  Charles  G.  Wilson.  Uriah 
Parke,  fioratio  J.  Cox,  Hugh  Koed,  George  W.  Haiiypenny  and 
Jease  Keene, 

The  testimony  borne  by  the  Board  of  Education,  npon  hie 
retirement  tbereh'om  some  years  snbaequenlly.  to  the  effi- 
ciency ot  Mr.  Parke's  services,  would  indicate  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  his  anBociates,  much  of  the  credit  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  system  n-as  duo  to  him.  He  is  still  remembered 
in  this  community  lor  hie  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education. 

The  Board  ot  Examiners  at  this  time  (September,  1842,)  con- 
sisted of  Rev.  James  Ciilbortaon,  Bev.  W.  A,  Smallwood  and 
Br.  Thorn aa  M.  Drake — Dr.  Drake  having  been  appointed  in 
July  of  this  year,  in  place  ol  Rev.  Amos  Bartholomew. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1842,  Mark  Lowdan  and  Adam 
Peters  were  elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Bducation  tn 
place  of  Messrs.  Reed  and  Maoypenny,  and  on  the  2l>tb.  Col. 
John  W.  FoBler  was  appointed  in  place  of  Jease  Ceene. 

In  April,  1843,  E.  E.  Fillmore  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  place  ot  John  W.  Foster,  resigned  and 
in  September  of  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  same  office. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1845,  the  residence  of  Uriah  Parke, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  with  it  all  the  records  and  papers  belonging  Ui  ihe 
Board.  The  foregoing  facts  are  gathered  from  the  mtnutea  of 
the  Town  Council  and  from  a  brief  abstract  of  the  history  of 
the  schools,  prepared  from  memory  by  Mr.  Purke,  and  recorded 
in  June,  1845,  in  the  records  of  the  Boai'd. 

In  June,  1845,  the  following  corps  of  teachers  was  in  the 
employ  ol  the  Board,  at  the  salaries  named  : 

George  W.  Batcheldor,  principal  of  male  seminary,  aalarf 
S600  per  annum. 

Samuel  C.  MenJenliall,  assistant,  senior  department,  sbIktjf 
*240  per  annum. 


N.  A.  Gray,  principal,  junior  department,  salary  83B0. 
James   H,    Thompson,    asitiatani,  janior   department,   salary 

William  1).  Cbase,  second  ussista.nt,  janior  departmoBl,  aalftry 

,60. 

Jease  P.  Hatch,  pi-iocipal  of  female  ncrainary  and  teacher  of 

■iting  and  mueic  in  both  schools,  salary  $400. 

Hiss  Adaline   Parker,   principal,  senior  department,  saJary 

100. 

Hiss  Isabel  Gary,  assistant,  senior  department,  salary  8176. 

Miss  J.  Williuma,  principal,  junior  department,  salary  $26ft. 

Hiss   Amanda   Charlott,  assistant,  junior  department,  salary 


Hisa   Uartha  Hatch,   second  aasistant,   jai 
tlary  »96. 

S.  A.  Gray  resided  in  the  male  seminary  building,  and  J.  P. 
Atch  in  the  female  seminary  building,  rent  and  fuel  free. 
The  number   of   pupils   enrolled  and  in  attendance  in  Jane, 
145,  was  as  tollowH  : 

Male  Seminary,  senior  departmoDt.  enrolled, G7 

"  "  "  "  attendunce, 60 


department, 


"  "         junior  " 

Female  Seminary,  senior  departn 


Total  in  both  schools,  enrolled,,,. 
"  '•  "      attendance, . 


enrolled, 154 

attun  dance, 139 

ent,  enrolled 89 

attendance..   65 

enrolled, 157 

attendance...  120 
467 


The  following  was  the  course  of  study,  with  the    text  books 
ithorized  by  the  Board  i 
Spelling — Sanders'  Spelling  Book. 

Heading — Pierponl'a   Introduction  and  National  Keader,  San- 
ders' Readers  and  thu  Scrrpturos. 
Geography^Smith'a. 


Grammar — Smith's. 

Arithmetic — Bmereon's  Mental  and  Parke's  Practical. 

A I  ge  bra—  Bai  I  ey  '8 . 

History— Goodrich's  First,  Second  and  Third  Boobs,  and 
Weeni's  WaBhington. 

Maeic — Masou'e  Sacred  Harp. 

PbiloBophy— Comstock'a. 

Surveying — Gum  mere's. 

Geometry—Play  fair's  Euclid. 

Latin  —  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Grammar,  Andrews' 
Header,  and  Virgil. 

Greek — Anthon's  Grammar,  First  Lessons  and  Reader. 

On  the  16tb  o<  September,  1845,  Gottlieb  Nattinger  and 
Leonard  P  Bailey  were  elected  members  ol  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  place  of  Adam  Peters  and  Mark  Lowdan. 

Subsequent  changes  in  the  Bo:ird  of  Education  are  given  in 
ibe  Roll  of  the  Board  appended  to  tbie  sketch. 

In  July,  1S47,  Hr.  Batcbelder  resigned  his  position  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Male  Seminary,  and  Mr.  Mendenhall,  that  of  first 
assistant  in  the  same.  On  accepting  the  resignation  of  these 
gentlemen  the  Board  of  Education  bore  hearty  and  unanimous 
testimony  of  their  efficiency  and  sacceas  as  teacners,  and  add«d 
emphasis  to  that  testimony  by  their  sabsequent  re- employment 
in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Orlando  L.  Castle  was  elected  tosncceed  Mr  Batch«lder, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  D.  TTrqubart  to  succeed  Mr.  Mendenbsli.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1847,  Mr.  Urquhart  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wm,  A.  CosUe. 

In  April,  1848,  Mr.  Hatch  resigned  his  position  as  principal 
of  the  Female  Seminary  and  t&acber  of  writing  and  ringing, 
Asa  temporary  arrangement,  Miss  Adalino  Parker  was  made 
principal  o(  the  Female  Soraioary,  and  Mr.  0.  L.  Castle  took 
charge  of  the  writing  and  singing  in  the  Male  Seminary.  In 
July,  1848,  Mr.  N.  A.  Gray  resigned  his  position  in  the  Hale 
Seminary  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Mendenhall  was  elected  to  fill  hid  plaoe. 
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I  Jfr.  L.  P.  H.ai'Bh,  then  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  was  elected    leuchor 

1  of  writinf;  and  eiDging,   and  enlered  upun  the  iliecDarge  of  his 

I  daties  January  3,  184^.     His  salary  was  at  the  rate  of  9100  per 

I  ftDDum.      In  February,  1849,  Mr.  J.  R.  Thompson,   then   aissifl- 

tant  teacher  in  the  Male  Seminary,  was  made  principal  of  ',h© 

Female  Seminary,  at  a  salary  oi  8500  per  annum,  with  dwelling 

and  fuel  free. 

In  April,  1849,  the  length  of  tbe  school  year  was  fixed  at  four 
quarters,  of  eleven  weeks  each. 

On  tbe  26th  of  March,  1850,  Mr.  O.  L.  Caslle,  principal  of 
■  the  Male  Seminary  resigned  and  Mr.  Marsh  was  made  acting 
I  principal  till  Jnne,  1850,  when  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Satchel der  was 
[elected  to  that  position,  at  a  salary  of  8800  per  annum. 

In  September,  1850,  the  corps  of  teaohers  consisted  of  Mr. 
Batchelder,  as  principal  of  iba  Male  Seminary,  with  four  nssfs- 
tant  teachers.  Mr.  Thompson,  was  principal  ol  ihe  Female 
Seminary,  with  four  asaistant  teachers,  and  Mr.  Marsh  as  teacher 
of  writing  and  singing  in  both  schools.  The  average  enroll- 
Bnt  of  pupils,  at  this  time,  was  about  five  hundred. 
In  October,  1850,  Mr.  Marsh  resigned  and  Capt.  Hatch  was 
again  employed  as  teacher  of  writing  and  sinking. 

THE     FIKST    SUPERIMTBNDEHT. 

Ko  important  change  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
HchooU  till  Pebrunry,  1852.  when  Mr.  Batchelder  was  made 
Superintendent  of  all  the  schools.  His  salary  wn^  fixed  at 
SI, 000,  and  be  was  assisted  by  twelve  subordinate  teachers. 

In  May,  1852,  the  female  seminary  wa^i  destroyed  by  fire  and 
I  its  schools  transferred  to  tbe  basement  ol  the  Seventh  street 
I  M.  E.  Church  and  the  Market  Street  Academy. 

Id  Juno  ft  this  year,  the  Board  of  Kducation  took  action 
I  looking  to  the  provision  of  additional  and  more  auilable  accom- 
I  modations  for  the  schools.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
I  select  sites  for  four  ward  schools  and  a  High  school. 


In  April,  1853,  the  loU  on  wbich  were  buiil  tlie  Tfaird  and 
Fourth  Ward  baildingn  were  solocled,  and  Mr.  Batcbelder  «b» 
sent  to  Cleveland,  Saudnsky  and  Colambus  to  inepecl  the 
school  baildings  of  ibone  cities,  with  a  view  to  adrUing  the 
Board  in  iheir  adoptioo  of  plans  for  tbo  contemplated  now 
aohool- bouses.  In  June,  tbe  Bourd  adopted  plana  and  applied 
to  tbe  Council  for  funds  to  purchase  tbo  lots  selected,  to  erect 
two  ward  schools,  and  to  make  alterations  and  repairs  on  tbe 
Hill-School  building,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  tbo  nee  of  a  High- 
School.  The  Council  promptly  responded  to  tbia  call,  author- 
ized the  iaane  of  twenty  five  thouaand  dollars  of  school  bonds 
for  the  use  of  tbe  Board,  and  ndvertined  for  bids  for  the  erec- 
tion of  two  ward  buildings.  In  July.  1863,  the  contract  for  tbe 
erection  of  tbe  Third  and  Fourth  Ward  buildings  was  awarded 
to  Jonathan  Swank,  at  17.1)45  for  each  building,  exclusive  of  the 
stone  work.  Mr.  John  M.  James  was  employed  to  superintend 
tbe  erection  of  the  buildings. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  the  first  school  for  the  education  nf 
colored  children  was  established.  Under  tbe  laws  in  force  at 
that  time  this  school  was  t^ontrolled  by  u  separate  board  of 
dirtfclors,  elected  by  the  colored  people,  and  sustained  by  tAxee 
levied  upon  property  ol  colored  citizens. 

In  October,  1854,  Mr.  Batcbelder  resigned  bis  office  of  Super- 
intendent. Yery  mncb  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Batcbelder  for  his 
labors  in  behalf  of  tbe  better  organ iz-ilioti  of  our  public  scboolit. 
He  earnestly  advocated  before  the  Bourd  of  Education  and 
before  tbe  ('ity  Council,  the  advantages  of  the  graded  syatrm 
over  that  of  mixed  schools  as  they  then  existed,  and  gave 
impetus  and  direction  to  tbe  preliminary  effort*  that  were  made 
to  build  up  in  our  city  a  syetem  of  pnblic  instruction  that 
should  be  creditable  in  its  character  and  remunerative  in  its 
resalts. 


THK    GRADED    SYSTEM    COMPLETED. 

In  April,  1856,  the  new  school  buildinge  were  completed   and 

the  organization  of  the  graded  system  began  to  asBume  tangi- 
ble shape.  Mr.  Almon  SamBon  had  been  elected  Superin- 
tendent, and  Mr.  Charlee  W.  Chandler  Principal  of  the  High 
School. 

The  following  departments  were  organized  and  courses  of 
study  adopted : 

The  Primary  Department,  embracing  the  first  three  years  of 
the  course. 

The  Secondary  Department,  embracing  the  second  ibreo  years. 

The  Senior  Department,  embracing  the  third  three  years. 

The  High  School  Department,  embracing  three  courses  of 
study,  of  two  years,  four  yeai-s,  and  five  years,  respectively. 

As  yet  no  suitable  school  facilities  had  been  provided  for  the 
First  and  Second  Wards.  The  original  design  oJ  the  Board  of 
£dDcation  had  been  to  erect  a  school  building  in  each  of  these 
wards,  but  owing  to  the  probability  that  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  with  the  Mclntire  Trustees,  this  design  was  not 
carried  oat.  In  September,  Itibti,  the  following  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  Mclntire  estate  :  "The  achool-house  was  to  be  put  in 
thorough  repair,  and  furnished  with  furniture  simitar  to  that  in 
the  other  school  buildings  ot  the  city.  The  school  to  bo  organ- 
ized and  conducted  under  the  rales  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Board  ot  Edueution,  and  to  be  under  the  control  of  Ibe 
Superintendent  of  the  city  schools. 

"The  expenses  of  repairs,  fiirniture,  salaries  ot  teachers, 
together  with  all  incidentatw  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
school,  to  be  paid  by  the  Mclntire  Trustees;  the  Mclntire 
Trustees  reserving    to  themselves  the  right  of    visitorial  super- 

Dnring  the  school  year  ending  July  3,  1857,  there  were 
sustained  by  the  Board  :     One   hi^h  school,  two  senior  schools, 
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five  secondary  schools,  ten   prtraa^^cnoolB^oii^anol 
Bchool,  and  one  colorod  school.     The  whole  nnmber  of  toscbon 
wfts  thirty -one. 

The  enumeratioD  of  white  yontb  of  school  age,  in  this  year, 
was  2,857,  of  whom  289  were  nnder  six  years  of  age — leaving 
2,568  entitled  to  attend  the  pnblic  schools.  The  whole  namber 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  white  schools  was  1,500,  leaving  1,068 
entitled  to  admission  who  did  not  enter  school  at  all. 

The  average  enrollment  and  attendance  in  the  several  depart- 
nents  were  as  follows : 

In  High  School — Enrollment,    78; 
Senior  "     —  "  85; 

Secondary    "    —  " 

Primary        "    —-  " 

In  hiB  report  to  the  citizens  of  Zaneiville,  at  the  close  of  this 
scbool  year  (July,  1857),  Mr.  Bigelow,  then  President  of  Lh« 
Board  of  Education,  says  :  "We  (the  Board)  have  endeavored 
to  secure  the  most  competent  teachers  in  every  department; 
adopted  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  ;  provided  the 
necessnry  appliances,  and  sought  by  »  rigid  conformity  to  the 
regulations,  to  make  the  internal  working  of  tbescbooIaiD 
every  way  snccessfhl. 

"It  is  now  about  two  years  since  the  establishment  of  the 
High  School,  in  connection  with  the  subordinate  grades,  thereby 
making  the  organization  complete.  The  advantagea  of  this 
department  have  become  so  apparent,  as  to  render  comment 
wholly  unnecessary. 

"When  we  consider  the  many  obs'ACles  that  had  to  be  over- 
come in  the  primary  organization — tbe  prejudices  aud  conflict- 
ing interenis  to  satisfy — together  with  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
we  are  surprised  that  so  large  a  measnre  of  success  should  have 
been  the  ri~nlt. 

"The  systematic  course  of  training  to  which  all  the  depart' 
menta  have  been  subjected,  has  developed  the  advantages  of  the 
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graded  system  above  others,  and  fbreBhadowed   the  periection 
to  which  they  may  attain  under  careful  and    judioious  super- 
iflioD." 

M.    D.    LEGGETT,    SUPEEINTKNDKNT. 

At  the  cloBB  ol  this  school  year  (July,  1857),  Mr.  Samson 
resigned  his  position  us  Superintendeat,  having  filled  that  office 
a  little  over  two  years,  and  having,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  fully  established  the  graded  system  of 
schools,  and  witnesBcd  its  entrance  upon  a  career  of  popularity 
and  nsetulness.  Mr.  M.  D.  Leggelt  was  elected  to  ancceed  Mr. 
Samson,  at  a  salary  of  SI, 200  per  annam.  In  his  first  report  to 
the  Board,  made  August  3,  1858,  Mr.  Leggett  thus  justly  com- 
pliments the  work  of  hia  predecessor:  "In  taking  charge  of 
theachools  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year,  I  found  a 
classification  of  the  scholars,  and  u  course  of  study,  which,  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  wunta  of  children,  their  simplicity, their 
system,  and  thoroughness,  could  hardly  be  equaled  by  any 
other  system  of  schools  with  which  I  was  acquainted.  This 
classification  and  course  of  study  is  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  with  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  *  «  * 
I  think  there  are  in  the  cily  bat  very  few  patrons  of  our 
schools  who  would  be  willing  to  have  any  material  alteration 
made,  either  in  the  course  of  study  or  classification." 

Entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  under  such  favorable 
auspices.  Superintendent  Leggett  waa  enabled,  by  his  energetic 
adminiatration,  not  only  to  sustain  the  efficiency  and  well- 
deserved  popularity  of  the  public  schools,  but  to  add  to  both, 
and  to  extend  their  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  State. 
Through  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, he  was  enabled  to  call  about  him  an  able  corps  of  princi 
pals  and  teachers,  who  zealously  co-oporuted  with  him  in  the 
execution  of  hia  plans  and  molhode  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  Mr.  Leggett  remained  in  charge  of  the  schools  till 
January,  1862,  when  he  resigned  his  office  to  accept  the  appoint- 

ent  of  Colonel  of  the  78th  Regiment  O.  V.  I. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  close  ot    the  school    year 


1859-60,  is   indicated  by  the  foUowiag  statistics,  taken    from 
Superintendent  Leggett's  annual  report  for  that  year  : 

No. of  schools  sustained  daring  the  year  : 

High  School, 1 

Senior  Schools, 2 

Secondary  Schools, 6 

Primary  Schools, 12 

Earal  School, 1 

German  School, 1 

Colored  School, 1 

Total, 24 

In  which  were  employed  : 

Male  Teachers,  8 

Female  Teachers, 30 

Total, 38 

In  addition  to  the  above,  two  night  schools  were  sustained 
from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  March,  in  which  were 
employed  four  teachers,  two  male  and  two  female. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  enrollment  and  attendance  in 
the  several  departments : 


High  School,        Enrollment, 

109. 

Attendance 

,    93 

Senior  Schools, 

u 

204. 

159 

Secondary  Schools, 

(i 

418. 

360 

Primary  Schools, 

(( 

932. 

644 

Rural  School, 

(( 

58. 

37 

German  School, 

(( 

114. 

61 

Colored  School, 

(( 

100. 

56 

Night  School, 

(( 

191. 

95 

Total , 

2126. 

1505 

The  following  wan  the  schedule  of  salaries  : 

Superintendent  of  Instruction $1600 

Principal  of  Hipb  School, 1000 

Principals  of  DiHtricts 600 

Senior,  Secondary  and  Primary  Teachers, 300 

Senior,  Becondary  and  Primary  Assistants, 240 

Assistants  in  High  School, J450  to  liOO 

ijuperintendent  Leggett's  resignation  was  accepted  January 
7,  1862,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Chandler,  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
was  elected  to  superintend  tbe  educational  department  at  a 
salary  of  tl,00O,  and  Mr.  A.  Fletcher,  President  of  the  Board, 
was  employed  us  financial  agent;  salary,  S300,  Th'm  arrange- 
ment was  continued  through  the  noxl  school  year,  but  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  having  made  it  the  duty  ot  the  .Board 
of  Kdncation  to  exercise  the  strictest  economy,  a  reduction  of 
the  salaries  of  t^uperintendcnt,  principals  and  teachers  was 
made,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  percent. 

OFFICE  OF  SUPEKINTENDBNT  SUSPENDED. 

Ah  a  further  measure  of  economy,  at  the  close  ot  Ihis  school 
year,  the  office  of  superintendent  was  suspended. 

Daring  the  period  through  which  this  suspension  of  the 
office  of  superintendent  was  conlinued,  no  very  full  slaliatics  of 
the  Bchoolfl  were  kept.  Prom  the  report  of  the  President  of  the 
Board,  made  in  August,  1865,  the  following  facia,  relating  to 
the  condition  of  the  schooU  for  that  year,  are  derived' : 

No.  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools,  2II0 

Average  daily  atiendance, 1289 

There  were  employed  seven  male  and  twenty-eight  female 
teachers.  The  arrangement  with  the  Mclntire  Trustees,  by 
which  they  paid  all  expenses  of  the  Mclntire  School,  had  now 
continued  for  nine  years,  and  a  new  arrangement  was  entered 
into  with  them,  under  a  contract  authorized  by  a  special  act  of 
the  Legislfture.  This  act  enabled  the  Mclntire  Trustees  to 
contract  with   the   Board    of  Eiducation   for  the   tuition  of  the 


r  "poor  children"  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
I  Mclntire  fund  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Mclntire,  and  to  pay  to 
I  the  Board  of  Education  nuch  enm  from  ttie  income  of  that 
I  «8tate  as  in  ttieir  judgmi^nl  might  be  right  and  proper  as  an 
I  equivalent  ior  sncli  tuition.  Under  this  contract  the  Board  has 
I  annuullf  received  from  the  Mclntire  Trustees  the  sum  of  J8,l)00, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  from  *500  to  8800  per  year  to  fiirnish 
[    books  and  clolhing  to  destitute  children. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  186B,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Chandler,  who  had  been  Principal  of  the  High  School  since  its 
establish  meat,  in  1855,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  year  tbat 
I  he  filled  the  office  of  Superintendent,  resigned  his  pueition,  and 
Mr.  A.T.  Wiles,  who  had  been,  for  the  throe  years  preceding,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bchoola  of  the  Second  DistricL,  was  elected  to  that 
position  at  a  salary  of  SI, 000  per  unnum. 

THE  FIRST  LADY  PBINOIPAL. 
The  Principalship  of  the  Third  District,  made  vacant  in  June, 
18G5,  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Wiles  to  the  principalship  of  the 
High  School,  was  tilled  by  the  election  of  Mias  Maria  Parsons, 
who  had  been  tor  several  years  teacher  of  the  Senior  School  in 
that  district.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
I  ZancBvillc  Schools  in  whil^h  a  lady  was  placed  in  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  principal,  and  the  innovation  was  regarded  by 
many  earnest  Iriends  of  the  public  schools  with  serious  distrust. 
At  the  close  of  this  school  year,  however,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion wore  GO  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  experiment 
that  they  appliod  the  same  policy  to  the  other  two  districts. 
A.  T.  WILES.  SUPERINTENDENT. 
No  further  change  was  made  in  the  organization  or  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  until  the  close  of  the  school  years  1869 ,-'70, 
when  the  oflSce  of  Superintendent  of  Instruction  was  restored, 
and  Mr.  A.  T.  Wiles  who  had  served  for  five  years  as  principal 
of  the  High  School,  was  elected  to  that  office,  al  a  salary  of 
Sl,500  per  annum,  and  Miss  Margaret  Stultz,  who  had  served 
for  five  years  as  assistant  in  the  High  School,  was  made  princi- 
pal of  tlic  same  at  a  salary  of  SI, 000  per  annum. 


The  following  figuros  will  exhibit  the  Btatus  of  the  schools  for 
the  school  year  1869-70  : 

Enumeration  of  youth  of  school   age  in   the  city, 3477 

High  School,  Enrollment.-  ...101,        Attendance, 77 

District  Schools,     "         2000,  »*         1263 

Total, 2101         1340 

Number  of  teachers  employed  : 

High  School,  Principal, 1 

"            Assistants, 3 

District  Schools,  Principals, 3 

"                Senior  Teachers,  3 

"                Primary  and  Secondary  Teachers,...  35 


Total, 45 

The  following  was  the  schedule  of  salaries  : 

Principal  of  High  School, $1,200 

First  assistant  in  High  School, 900 

Second  and  third  assistants  in  High  School, 550 

Principals  of  districts, 950 

Senior  school  teachers, 500 

Secondary  school  teachers, 400 

Primary  School  teachers, 400 

German  school  teacher, 800 

Colored  school  teachers, 300  and  400 

Financial  Agent, 1,100 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  (1869-1870)  the  new 
school  building  on  Marietta  street,  known  as  the  '*.Stemler" 
Building,  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupation  by  the  schools. 
Later  in  the  year  the  City  (.^ouncil  purchased  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  Sunday  School  Building  on  Monroe  Street,  and  the 
Board  opened  in  it  a  secondary  school. 

The  schools  were  all  now  accommodated  in  buildings  own- 
ed by  the  city,  except  the  three  schools  in  the  rooms  rented  of 
of  the  Masonic  Hall  Association. 


In  tho  eummer  ot  1870  School  Dietrict  No.  fl,  of  8pringfietd 
township,  inolgding  the  unincorporated  village  known  na  8<nth 
ZaneHville,  was  annexed  to  the  city.  The  Board  of  Edacation 
asflumed  control  of  the  two  athoole  of  that  district,  and  attached 
thcDi,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  third  district  of  the  city  echoole. 
In  Ifovember  of  this  year  the  village  of  West  Zanesvillo  was 
annexed  to  the  city,  adding  four  more  achoole  to  the  oamber 
already  under  control  ol  the  Eoard.  The  teachers  formerly  in 
charge  of  these  schools  were  all  re  employed  by  the  city  Board 
of  Edacation,  and  their  salaritss  adjusted  to  the  Bcbedule  in  force 
in  the  other  city  schools.  The  schools  of  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  wards  were  constituted  the  fourth  dietritt,  and  placed 
uoder  the  principaiship  of  Mr.  David  Harris,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  teacher  and  principal  of  the  West  Zanesville  sohoob. 

In  May,  1872,  the  incorporated  village  ol  Putnam  was  an- 
nexed to  the  city,  constitating  the  .Vinth  Ward,  The  Board  of 
Education  assumed  only  a  nominal  control  of  the  schools  of  this 
ward  until  the  close  of  the  school  year,  deeming  It  beat  for  their 
interest  to  make  no  attempt  at  thai  time  to  adjust  them  to  tho 
system  of  other  the  schools.  By  this  aunoxation,  :-even  schools 
were  added  t.i  the  city  school  system.  By  tho  throe  annejia 
lions  just  named  the  area  of  the  city  and  its  population  were 
increased  about  one- third,  and  tho  number  of  schools  and 
teachers  in  about  the  same  ratio — the  number  of  taacbera  prior 
to  these  annexations  being  forty-five,  and  immediately  eobse- 
quently  thereto,  60. 

During  the  year  1873,  the  City  Council — at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Education  —  erected  a  commodious  and  substantial 
brick  school  house,  contiiining  six  ro'>ms,  in  tho  sixth  ward,  one 
in  the  seventh  ward,  containing  four  school  rooms,  and  an  ad- 
dition to  the  eighth  ward  school  building  cootaintng  two  soiiool 
rooms.  The  cost  of  these  Ihree  improvemcDts,  with  the  grosDds 
upon  which  they  were  placeil,  was  about  ¥30,000, 


It  has  been  attempted  in  this  sketch  to  indicate  the  con- 
dition and  growth  of  our  public  school  system  by  giving  such 
statistics  as  were  attainable,  at  the  close  of  each  period  of  five 
years. 

The  following  is  a  summary  for  the  school  year  1874-75 : 

Bnnmeration  of  youth  of  school  age  in  the  city, 5370 

High  School,  enrollment 159        Attendance, 126 

Senior  Schools        "         194               "            138 

Secondary  Schools  "        789  "           .......  594 

Primary  Schools      "         1510                "           1025 

German -English      "         209                "            153 

Colored  Schools       "        202               "            124 


Total, 3063  2160 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was : 

High  School,  Principal, 1 

"  *^      Assistants, «..    4 

District  Schools,  Principals, 5 

Senior  Teachers, 5 

Secondary  " 18 

Primary      "         24 

Ger-Bng.    "         4 

Colored       "        4 

Music.         " 2 

Writing      "         1 
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Total, 68 

The  following  was  the  schedule  of  salaries : 

Superintendent  of  Instruction, $2000 

High  School,  Principal, 1350 

*•        **        Commercial  Teacher, 1080 

"        "        First  Assistant, 900 

"        "        Second  and  Third  Assistants, 700 


I 
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DJBtrict  Schools,  Prineipala, 850 

'•  "        Senior  Teachers, 650 

"  "         Secondary''  460 

"  "        Primary     "         460 

"  "        GerEog.     "         460  and  800 

"  "         Colored      ••         450  to  720 

"        Masie  "         450  and  600 

'■  "         Writing       "  „ 960 

THE  SCHOOL  FUNDS 
Prior  to  1839,  the  public  fichools  of  ZaneBville  were  operated 
under  the  general  school  laws  of  the  State.  The  firet  general 
Rcliool  law  wae  enacted  by  the  General  Asflembly  of  1824-26. 
It  provided  for  the  election  of  three  direetora  for  each  echoo) 
district,  and  for  a  levy  for  ecbool  purpOBc§  of  one-half  a  mill  on 
the  dollar  of  taxable  property.  This  law  was  amended  in  1829 
so  as  to  authorize  County  Commiaaionors  to  levy  a  school  tax  of 
thrce-foarths  of  a  mill.  In  1836,  the  County  CommidsionorB 
were  authorized  to  levy  one  and  a  half  mills,  and  in  1838  two 
milla,  In  1839.  the  Connty  Commsssioner^  were  aatfaorized  to 
rednce  the  school  levy  to  one  mill. 

The  special  law  for  "The  support  and  better  regalation  of  the 
schools  of  the  town  of  Zanesville,"  paaaod  in  1839,  made  no 
provision  for  a  levy  by  the  Board  of  Edocalion  of  a  tax  for 
school  purposes,  bat  provided  that  the  town  council  shonld, 
upon  reqnisition  by  the  Board  of  Kducation,  appropriate 
annually  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  defray  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  schools,  for  rent,  fuel,  repairs,  &c.  The  tuition 
fund  was  still  raised  under  the  provisiona  of  the  general  law. 

The  funds  so  obtained  were  not  suf!tcient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  schools,  and  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  tuition 
fees,  varying  in  amount  in  different  yeara. 

Tbere  were  at  this  time  two  school  diBtriciB  in  Zaneaville 
township,  OQtside  tbe  corporate  limits  of  the  town,  that  sbnrod 
equally  with  the  borough  in  the  funds  arising  from  taxation.  — 
lu  1848,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  town  secured  an 
amendment  to  the   law  whereby  the   taxable  property  of   the 
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boroQgb  was  made  rotui-oable  separate  and  apart  from  that  in 
the  tr)wnBbip  outside  the  borough. 

In  18414,  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  General  AsBombly  tor  the 
"Support  and  betler  regulation  of  public  schools  in  cities  and 
towns,"  the  twelfth  section  of  which  authorized  Boards  of 
Bdacation  to  determine  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  for  all 
echool  purposes,  except  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection 
Ol  buildings,  pro  ft  ierf  that  such  tax  should  not  exceed  four 
mills  upon  the  dollar  of  taxable  property. 

Ld  1851,  this  section  was,  by  special  act,  made  applicable  to 
the  city  of  Zanosville.  This  last  enautment  relieved  the  City 
Council  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  schools,  leaving  with  that  body  only  the  duty  of  pur- 
chasing sites  and  erecting  buildings,  Under  the  special  law  of 
1839,  modified  by  the  several  amendments  named  above,  the 
schools  ot  Zunesville  were  conducted  until  the  enactment  of  the 
present  general  school  law. 

Besides  theue  amendments  directly  atfecliog  the  law  under 
which  the  schools  of  Zanesville  were  conducted,  it  was  further 
modified  by  provisions  contained  in  the  city  charter,  and  sub- 
sequently by  those  of  the  municipal  code,  as  well  as  by  amend- 
ments to  the  general  school  law  of  the  State.  These  acts  and 
amendments  wore  so  conflicting  and  contradictory,  and  so 
inconsistent  with  the  original  Zanesville  school  law  uf  1839, 
that  it  became  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine  what  were 
the  legal  rights  and  duties  ol  tbe  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
what  extent  the  powers  of  the  City  Council  extended  to  the 
educational  department  of  the  city,  and  lead  to  much  embarrass- 
ment in  the  relations  of  these  two  bodies.  Those  embarrass- 
ments have  been  removed  by  the  provisions  of  the  general 
school  law  of  187B,  which  vests  the  title  of  all  jiroperty  former- 
ly held  by  the  City  Council  for  school  purposes,  in  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  authorizes  the  Board  of  Education  to  provide  for 
tuitional  and  contingent  expoiiaes  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  mills  on  the  dollar  ot  taxable  property,  and,  it 
necessary,  to  borrow  money  upon  bonds  tor  the  purchase  of  sites 
and  the  erection  of  buildings. 


In  addition  to  the  fands  arising  from  taxation,  the  Board  of 
Bdncation  received  from  the  TruBtees  of  the  Mclntire  estate, 
from  1856  to  1865,  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
schools  taagbt  in  the  Mclntire  building,  since  which  time  they 
have  received  annually,  from  the  same  source,  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  dollars. 


Roll   of   the   Board  of  Education. 


1838-'39. 
Uriah  Parke,  Kzekiel  T.  Cox, 

Henry  Eastman. 

1839-'40. 
Richard  Stillwell,  President,  Hugh  Reed, 

John  A.  Turner,  Secretary,  George  W.  Manypenny, 

Charles  G.  "Wilson,  Treasurer,  Allen  Cadwalader. 

1840-'41. 
Richard  Stillwell,  President,  Hugh  Reed, 

Uriah  Parke,  Secretary,  George  W.  Manypenny, 

Charles  G.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Horatio  J.  Cox. 

1841-'42. 
Geo.  W.  Manypenny,  President,  Hugh  Reed, 

Uriah  Parke,  Secretary,  Horatio  J.  Cox, 

Charles  O.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Jesse  Keene. 

1842-'43. 
Horatio  J.  Cox,  President,  Mark  Lowdan, 

Uriah  Parke,  Sccretarv,  Adam  Peters, 

Charles  G.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  John  W.  Poster. 


184B-'44. 
Horatio  J.  Cox,  Presidant,  Mark  Lowdan, 

Uriah  Parke,  Secretary,  Adam  Peters, 

Charles  G.  "Wilson,  Treasurer,  E.  E.  Fillmore. 

1844-^45. 
Horatio  J:  Cox,  President,  Mark  Lowdan, 

Uriah  Parke,  Secretaiy,  Adam  Peters, 

Charles  G.  "Wilson,  Treasurer,  E.  E.  Fillmore. 

1845-46. 
Horatio  J.  Cox,  President,  E.  E.  Fillmore, 

Uriah  Parke,  Secretary,  Leonard  P.  Bailey, 

Charles  G.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Qt)ttlieb  Nattinger. 

1846-'47. 
Horatio  J.  Cox,  Presidojit,  B.  E.  Fillmore, 

Uriah  Parke,  Secretary,  L.  P.  Bailey, 

Nelson  "W.  Graham.  Treasurer,  Gottlieb  Nattinger, 

1847-'48. 
E.  E.  Fillmore,  President,  L.  P.  Bailey, 

Uriah  Parke,  Secretary,  Gottlieb  Nattinger, 

N.  W.  Graham,  Treasurer,  George  Fracker. 

1848-'49. 
E.  E.  Fillmore,  President,  Alexander  Sullivan, 

N.  "W.  Graham,  Secretary,  William  Schultz, 

L.  P.  Bailey,  Henry  Blandy. 

H.  J.  Cox,  Treasurer. 

1849-'50. 
E.  E.  Fillmore,  President,  George  A.  Jones, 

Alex.  Sullivan,  Secretary,  George  B.  Keeve, 

L.  P.  Bailey,  William  Schultz. 

H.  J.  Cox,  Treasurer. 

1850-'51. 
E.  E.  Fillmore,  President,  L.  P.  Bailey, 

Alex.  Sullivan,  Secretary,  James  L.  Cox, 

George  A.  Jones,  George  L.  Shin  nick, 

H.  J.  Cox,  Treasurer. 

1851-'52. 

E.  E.  Fillmore,  President,  George  A.  Jones, 

Alex.  Sullivan,  Secretary,  George  L.  Shinnick, 

L.  P.  Bailey,  Jacob  Glessner, 

H.  J.  Cox,  Treasurer. 

1852-'53. 
E.  E.  Fillmore,  President,  James  L.  Cox, 

Alex.  Sullivan.  Secretary,  Jacob  Glessner, 

L.  P.  Bailey,  George  L.  Shinnick, 

H.  J.  Cox,  Treasurer, 
G.  W.  Batchelder,  Superintendent. 


E,  Frpcident,  Jacob  Gleuaer, 

B,6ecrotary,  Jliclinel  IWlty, 

Innick,  John  M.JtmM, 

H.  J,  Cox,  Treu^itrer, 
G.  W.  Ratcholder,  Superintcnilent. 
1854-'55. 
Jft»)b  Gleeanvr,  Ptesident,  John  T.  E^cbar, 

L.  H.  Bigelow,  Secretary.  Junes  E.  Al^ama, 

Michnel  Diilty,  Bernard  Vmi  Hmiie, 

H.  J.  Cox,  Treasurer, 
6.  W.  Batcholder,  Superin  Undent. 
1855-'56. 
L.  H.  Bigelow;  President,  Janiaa  F.  Adanu, 

L.  P.  Mareh,  Secretary,  Wniikm  SchDltz, 

Jolin  T.  Fruckcr,  "William  M.  Shinnicb, 

II.  J.  Coi,  Treasurer, 
Almon  Samson,  Superintendent. 
1856-'57. 
L.  H.  Bigelow,  President,  William  U.Sbinnick, 

James  F.  Adams,  Secretary,  J.  T.  Fracker, 

Wiliiiiin  ScliultK.  A.  C.  Boss, 

H.  J.  Coi,  Treasurer, 
Almon  SauiEon.  Superintendent. 
1867-'58. 
L.  H.  Bigelow,  Presiilont,  Willism  U.Shinnii^k, 

James  F.  Adaim,  Secretary,  D.  ITtsrmetl, 

A.  C.  Host,  Adams  Flcteher, 

Moses  Dillon,  Treasurer. 
M.  D.  Leggett,  Superintendent. 
185S-'59. 
A.  C.  Rosa,  President,  William  il.  Shinnick. 

A.  P.  Blockeoni,  Secretary,  Adams  Fletcher, 

D.D'Yarmett,  W.  A.  Graham, 

Moses  mion.  Treasurer, 
H.  D,  L^gett,  Superintendent. 
1859-61). 
Adams  Fletcher,  President,  1).  D'Tnrmett, 

A.  i:  BloekBom,  Secretary,  W.  A.  Grabam, 

Wiiliem  M.  Sbitinick,  Alfred  Bull. 

Moses  Dillon.  Treasurer, 
M.  D.  Leggelt,  Superintendent, 
1860-'til. 
Adams  Fletcher,  Preaid'ent,  William  M.  Shinnich, 

A.  P.  BIorkBom,  Secretary,  A.  BliII, 

W.  A.  Grahwrn.  F.  A.  Thompson, 

Mrjsea  Dillon,  Treasurer, 
U.  D.  Luggett,  Superintendent. 
1861-'ti2, 
Adams  Eletcher,  President,  A.  Ball, 

A.  P.  Blockpom,  Seoretary,  F.  A.  Thompson, 

William  U.  Sliinnick,  Thomat  Linda&y, 

Huse«  Dillon,  Treasnrer, 
H.  D.  Lieggctt,  Suporintendenl. 


